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THE MONEY-VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 



I TAKE it for granted that no one will deny the worth of a thorough 
collegiate training as regards mental discipline, growth, and capacity. 
But man has, along with mind, a body, an outward life, and needs, 
desires, and tastes — increased and multiplied by education ~ which 
money alone can satisfy. Then, too, a college education involves a 
very considerable outlay of capital ; and, though for a rich man's son 
this is a matter of no concern, a man of moderate means who has 
little else to give his son may very fitly inquire whether the invest- 
ment will yield a fair return ; while the poor youth, who must not 
only deprive himself of the power of earning money for several of his 
best years, but must also incur a considerable debt for his education, 
has no right to leave the money -question out of the account. 

In answering this question, I would first say that in every kind of 
work except manual labor (in which I include brainless pen-work) a 
man's compensation is measured by the joint ratio of what he is, and 
what he does. Of 
the two, the latter 

the former, the 
variable, and that 
within a very wide 
range. What a 

mines the quality 
of his work, its 
reputation, and — 
if it be marketa- 
ble — its market- 
value. There are 
unnumbered 
things which must 
be done somehow, 
and for the doing 
of which, well or 
ill, there is a scale 
of prices from the 
merest pittance to 
fees that sound 
like fables to the 

education which ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

gives a man the 

largest quantity of being, which makes him the most of a man, must of 
necessity confer a great advantage in competition for the higher prices 
in the scale ; "and there can be no doubt that this distinction belongs 
to collegiate training. There is every reason why it should. Not 
only is the college curriculum planned with the utmost care by men of 
large experience ; it represents also the wisdom of successive genera- 
tions of educators, and tlie winnowed products of their experience. 
The college system brings its students into mutual relations both of 
helpfulness and of competition, in which there is a constant exercise 
of mental quickness, keenness, and vigor. The courses and methods 
of college study do not, indeed, slock the mind with large amounts of 
knowledge in single departments ; but they do what is immeasurably 
better, ^ — they teach one how to study, how to conduct investigation, 
where and how to find what is wanted, and how Id make it avaihng for 
its destined use. It is here thai is to be found the immense advan- 
tage of an average college education over what might seem, as to 
amount, a superior education under other auspices. I have been 
often led to make the comparison ; and, were it not invidious, I could 
ume loine very learned men who have failed even in their own de- 



partments, for lack of the suppleness, versatility, and elastic working 
power, which a college graduate acquires. 

Were this not true, still it is generally believed to be true ; and the 
mere belief has an important bearing on the money -question. - In cei^ 
tain professions the chief difficulty which a young man encounters is 
the lack of opportunity. No one is willing to help him till he has 
shown that he is above the need of help. He is conscious of ability; 
those who know liim intimately have no doubt of his ability; if he 
had patients or clients, they would have every reason to be satisfied 
with him ; but who is there that will venture to be his first patient, or 
his first client ? Here the college graduate lias a very great advantage 
over one who in all other respects is fully his equal. The graduate is 
labelled asa man of culture. He has classmates and college friends 
who are interested in his success, who know his merit, and who, if 
they need his services, will be very likely to give him the preference 
over his elders. The opportunity once gained, the way opened, he 
must depend, like the non-graduate, for ultimate success, on his capa- 
city, skill, industry, and fidelity ; but the mere priority of entrance on 
the active duties of a profession will in most cases be more than an 
ofEsel to the cost of a spHege education. 

In other professions than those commonly called liberal, college 
graduates have 




illy [ 
fesied an aptness 
to learn, and a 
practical tact and 
skill, due, no 
doubt, to their 
having been un- 
der systematic 
mental discipline 
during the very 
period of life most 
essential in the 
form^itionof men- 
tal habits. The 
late Thomas Han- 
dasyd Perkins,for 
more than half a 
century chief of 
New-England 

wont to say that 
if in filling an im- 
portant clerkship 
I>e had his choice 
between two 
young men of 
equal reputation for ability, one of whom was a recent Harvard gradu- 
ate, and the other had been four years in a counting-room, he should 
choose the former. I have known many Harvard gr.iduates who have 
shown the wisdom of this judgment by the rapidity with which they 
have risen to foremost places in callings with which their college train- 
ing seemed to have the least possible connection. As manufacturers, 
machinists, bankers, farmers, miners, pioneer settlers, they have more 
than overtaken the four years that might seem to have been lost in 
college, and h.ive held leading positions at an earlier age than if those 
four years had been passed in an apprenticeship. At the same lime, 
it should be borne in mind that a very large proportion of our most 
prosperous merchants, and of the treasurers and managers of our 
great corporations, are college graduates. 

Of course I do not regard a college education as of any worth for 
a youth without brains; and there are many who plod wearily and 
painfully through a college course, which will only indispose them for 
such callings as they are fit for, without preparing Ihem for any thing 
else. It would be a kindness to such persons, 10 compel them to see 
themselves as others see them. But, of those who ought to go through 
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college, there can be very few who are not benefited by it in estate, as 
well as in mind and soul. If you could compare the conditions of the 
men of thirty-five in any one of the professions in which graduates 
and non-graduates are established side by side, I feel sure that the 
average of each class would show a very decided superiority, in all 
the elements of a prosperous career, on the part of the former. 

The two latest great benefactors of Harvard College, whose names 
will be perpetuated in the magnificent edifices erected in their mem- 
ory, were neither professional nor literary men, but were men of large 
experience an* I sound practical wisdom. They must have regarded 
college education in great part from their own point of view. Col. 
Sever, who graduated in 1817, is said to have resolved, before he left 
the University, to be one of its benefactors ; and that this resolution 
should have held the chief place in the disposal of his property more 
than half a century afterward, is no mean testimony to his^ own con- 
sciousness of benefit from his life at Cambridge. Waller Hastings 
was disappointed in his early desire for a college education. Fourth 
of the name in lineal descent, he was compelled, to his lasting regret, 
to forego the fourth place for the name on the Triennial. Eminently 
successful, and enjoying equally the acquisition and the liberal use of 
his wealth, he has left, in the largest donation ever given to the Col- 
lege by one person, a substantial proof that he knew, and felt for his 
life long, how much he had lost. 



ANNUITIES FOR HARVARD OFFICIALS. 

The President and Fellows have been considering, during the 
autumn, a system of retiring annuities, intended to make an assured 
provision td a reasonable amount for University oflficials in old age, 
and for their heirs at their death, if not premature ; and, further, to 
make some provision for cases of premature death or disability. The 
main features of the proposed system are : i. A five per cent reserve 
from the annual salary of each ofiScial, credited annually to him in an 
individual account. 2. A like sum annually credited by the corpora- 
tion to each individual account. 3. Compound interest allowed by the 
corporation on each account. 4. The right to retire upon the savings 
thus accumulated, for any participant who has completed thirty years 
of service or sixty years of age. 5. The right on the part of the 
corporation to retire upon these savings any participant who has com- 
pleted thirty-five years of service or sixty-five years of age. 

The accumulated savings of an official who should spend forty 
years in the service of the University under this system would be 
greater than any one ignorant of the power of compound interest 
would suppose. Thus a professor leaving the service of the Univer- 
sity at sixty-five, having entered it as a tutor at twenty-five, would 
have standing to his credit the sum of $30,378.18, if the rate of inter- 
est had been five per cent. A secretary entering the service at a 
salary of $800, and never getting more than $2,000, would find to his 
credit at the end of forty years, $15,654.58. A janitor who should 
enter the service at twenty, upon a salary of $600, and sliould go out 
at sixty, having never received a salary higher than $900, would have 
accumulated $9,385.05. 

It is the object of this scheme to add to the dignity, efficiency, and 
security, and therefore to the attractiveness, of the service of the 
University. Any plan of this nature requires careful study and 
thorough discussion ; for in its application it necessarily looks for- 
ward for many years, and it must involve those who administer it and 
those who participate in its benefits in new relations of mutual confi- 
dence and accountability. 

The President and Fellows, after having elaborated a system which 
in the main commends itself to their judgment, have recently sent a 
full description of it to all the persons who are now receiving annual 
salaries from the University, inviting their criticisms and suggestions. 
The proposition is, however, a tentative one in all respects. The 
adoption of any system of the sort depends upon the result of in- 
quiries and discussions which are but just begun. In the University, 
if anywhere, a good scheme can be wrought out. The discussion and 
its issue have some public interest ; for the main features of the sys- 
tem proposed are applicable to the services of all large corporations. 



THE NEW HONORS AT GRADUATION. 

BY PROFE.SSOR CHARLES F. DUNBAR. 

In the regulations of the Faculty, as revised in October, 1879, some 
important changes are made in the conditions on which Commence- 
ment parts and other distinctions are assigned at graduation as the 
rewards of good scholarship. 

Heretofore, Commencement parts have been assigned with refer- 
ence solely to what is known as the general scale, — that is, the scale 
which is formed by adding together all the marks received by each 
student in all the studies of his college course. All those who re- 
ceived an average of not less than eighty per cent for the whole course 
have been rewarded by a diploma cum laude^ and a place on the list 
of Commencement parts ; ninety per cent entitling the student to an 
oration, eighty-five per cent to a dissertation, and eighty per cent to a 
disquisition. In the rare case of a student attaining ninety-five per 
cent on the general scale, as happened in the classes of 1875 ^^^ 1877, 
he has received the signal honor of an oration summa cum laude. 
All the students thus receiving places on the Commencement-part 
list have been required to write upon subjects previously approved ; 
and, from the twenty or twenty-five performances thus obtained, a 
committee has of late years selected the small number of actual 
speakers for Commencement Day. Students receiving "highest 
honors," or "honors," for distinguished attainments in special de- 
partments, as in classics, history, or mathematics, have also had their 
names and honors recorded on the Commencement programme, but 
have had no title, for that reason, to a part, — that distinction being 
given to none except those qualified by their percentage on the 
general scale. 

The changes which the Faculty have now made have in view two 
objects, quite distinct from each other. In the first place, the Faculty- 
wished to make Commencement parts the reward for high special 
attainments in selected branches of study, as well as for the average 
excellence indicated by the general scale. The student who attains 
highest honors in philosophy or in mathematics, for example, must 
perform work which not only is serious in amount, but is perhaps in 
quality the best that is done in college, and is therefore peculiarly 
entitled to academic distinction : still it is by no means certain that 
he would have a corresponding rank on the general scale. In the 
second place, the Faculty desired to make Commencement parts 
accessible to a greater proportion of the class, and especially to offer 
a certain chance of distinction to be won by moderate effort, and likely 
therefore to act as a stimulus upon those who are discouraged by the 
severe requisitions attached to most of the college honors. 

These objects the new regulations seek to gain by the following 
means. To the existing provisions as to honors has been added a 
new one, for giving "honorable mention" on the Commencement pro- 
gramme to any student who, in any department of study, shall have 
attained an average of eighty per cent, upon an amount of work equiv- 
alent to eight hours of recitation per week. This new distinction, 
being placed within the reach of any student of moderate capacity 
and industry, promises to exert an influence upon many, who, under 
previous arrangements, have thought themselves far below the possi- 
ble reach of academic honors of any sort. At the same time the 
basis for the assignment of Commencement parts has been greatly 
enlarged. The degree summa cum laude is to be given to students 
attaining ninety per cent on the general scale, or receiving highest 
honors in any department: the degree magna cum laude^ to those 
attaining eighty per cent, or receiving honors ; and the degree cum 
laude, to those attaining seventy-five per cent, and also to those who 
attain a somewhat lower, but respectable, position on the general scale, 
together with honorable mention in any subject. Equitable provisions 
are made in each grade for such students as may have entered in 
advance, and whose general scale, therefore, does not cover four years 
of work at Cambridge, and also for some other cases which deserve 
special provision. The titles of the parts assigned, orations, disserta- 
tions, and disquisitions, will correspond to the three grades of Honor, 
summa cum landt\ magna cum laude^ and cum laude. 

The number of students entitled, under these various provisions, to 
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appear in the assignment of parts, will probably be not less than 
sixty; and the competition among them for the honor of being among 
the few speakers on the Commencement stage is likely to be sharp. 
An improvement in the quality of the exercises may therefore be 
looked for, in addition to the general impulse to scholarship which is 
expected as a result of the new system. 



THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES C. EVERETT, D.D. 

Last March an appeal was made to the friends of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and of an unsectarian theological education, in behalf of the 
Han'ard Divinity School. The sum of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars was asked for. The object of this appeal was in part to 
make up for a loss of income occasioned by the decline of rents in 
Boston, and in part to supply what had always been lacking in the 
equipment of the School. It was proposed to complete the foundation 
of two additional professorships, — one Of ecclesiastical history, and 
one of theology, — and also to provide more full instruction in elocu- 
tion. The appeal has been generously responded to, and more than 
ninety thousand dollars * have already been received. An important 
part of the work yet remains, however, to be done ; and the School 
cannot assume its fitting position unless the whole amount is raised. ' 
This movement marks a crisis in the history of the School. Not 
only will the result provide it with more perfect means for performing 
its work than it has had before, but the movement itself has brought 
into a fuller recognition the position of the School and its relation to 
the University. The School is, in its nature, thoroughly unsectarian. 
Students enter the School as they enter any other dep«irtment of the 
University, a certificate of moral character, together with proper in- 
tellectual preparation, being alone required ; and men of the most 
widely different theological views may receive its highest honors. 

While this is probably the only theological school in the country in 
which students pay for instruction and room-rent, and are thus placed 
on precisely the same footing as students of literature and science, it 
offers scholarships and other aid to those who need and merit assist- 
ance. This help is furnished regardless of denominational differences. 
The applicants are considered simply with reference to their standing 
in the School ; and, after the first year, the awards are based upon the 
results of the yearly examinations. The highest scholarships may be 
won by students who are pursuing the study of theology for its own 
sake, with no purpose of entering the ministry. 

It has been rather absurdly suggested in some quarters, that, in an 
unsectarian school, a teacher of theology would not be at liberty to 
utter his own views. On the contrary, in such a school alone does the 
instructor have absolute liberty in this respect. No denominational 
standard is held up before him, to which he must conform. He is 
placed, like teachers in other departments of the University, to pre- 
sent to his pupils the results of his own thought and study. The 
students receive these results as they do those presented in other 
departments, — in that of philosophy, for instance. They do not 
necessarily accept them as their own, but they make them the basis of 
private investigation. 

It has been urged that a school of theology cannot be wholly 
unsectarian, because the teachers must incline to the views of one 
denomination or another. But there are opposing systems of political 
economy, of philosophy, and even of science ; and the teachers in 
each of these branches must incline to one of these systems rather 
than to others. But it is said that there is this great difference be- 
tween theological and other studies : that no person believes that a 
young man's eternal salvation is imperilled by false views of political 
economy, of philosophy, or of science, while this danger is felt in 
regard to theology. The truth is, however, that the Roman Catholic 
Church and a large portion of the Protestant Church do believe that 
a false system of philosophy, or even a system of science which they 
deem to be false, — that of evolution by natural selection, for instance, 

^ In a ftubtequent issue of The Harvard Rbcistbr a list of the chief contributors will be 
giveii. 



— may imperil the safety of a soul, while political antagonisms are as 
violent as religious antaj^onisms. From these facts it follows, not that 
these subjects should not be taught, but that they should not be taught 
by bigots and partisans. It should be further noted that those who 
offer the argument just considered do not urge it seriously. They do 
not themselves believe that any system of science, philosophy, or the- 
olog}% puts in peril the soul's welfare. They simply place themselves 
for the moment on the side of a blind prejudice, such as the higher 
education has had to contend against at every step of its advance. 
They forget, for the moment, that it is not the part of a university to 
win for itself popularity by consulting popular prejudices, but that its 
office is to elevate public sentiment to the point where such prejudices 
shall disappear. 

The further question meets us. Where are to be found men fitted to 
teach theology in an unsectarian school ? Thus far, through pressure 
of circumstances, the professors of the Harvard Divinity School have 
been taken from the ranks of one denomination, — the Unitarian. 
These circumstances are rapidly losing their force. The interest of 
the religious world is becoming transferred from points of sectarian 
difference to the foundation and nature of religion itself. Sectarian 
bonds are thus becoming loosened on every side. Every year is 
making it less difficult to find men of standing and scholarship, 
bearing different denominational names, but ready to unite in theo- 
logical instruction that shall not be denominational. 

If there is no serious difficulty in maintaining a theological school 
on a scientific and unsectarian basis, there needs no argument to 
show the importance of such a department in any thoroughly equipped 
university. The clergy represents as thoroughly, and affects as power- 
fully, the culture of the time, as does any other profession. The 
studies of no profession are more completely liberal in their nature, 
and no profession needs more broad and thorough training for its 
special work. If we are not prepared to deny all truth to theology, it 
must be admitted that the subjects with which it deals are at least 
among the most important that can be studied, and that now, more 
than ever, its truths need to be placed upon a scientific basis, and to 
be developed in a scientific form. For such results, the world may 
well look to its universities ; and any university that is lacking in 
this respect fails to meet one of the most pressing claims that can be 
made upon it. 



THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

BY JUSTIN WINSOR, LIBRARIAN. 

There is a practice which has grown up at the Library, and is pro- 
ducing most excellent results. Nothing serves to broaden the courses 
of study more. It tends to teach eclecticism in reading, and serves to 
inculcate a habit of going about a subject, and getting its bearings at 
all angles, which fore-arms us against surprises, and satisfies us that 
we have at least laid foundations, upon which we can build securely. 

Four or five years ago one or two of the teachers in the Department 
of History began designating certain books pertaining to the subjects 
they had under treatment with their classes, to be placed together, 
where their pupils could always consult them without formality. The 
books were never to circulate, except for use over night. Gradually 
other departments adopted the same plan. Two years ago the number 
of teachers thus availing of this library aid was four or five, which was 
increased to twenty-one for last year. For the present term aver 
thirty have handed in their lists, embracing several hundred volumes 
in all. Four alcoves, each with tables and chairs, are now given up 
to these selections. The books designated by any professor are kept 
together, and are distinguishable by the color of label, or by other 
conventional symbol. Above the shelves containing them the pro- 
fessor's name is placed. Old books are withdrawn, and new ones 
added, as he may from time to time determine. 

Following upon this comes another use of the Library, linking it 
even closer with the instruction of the University. It is almost a new 
idea to teach by practice the methods of research, familiarizing the 
pupil with the ways in which clews are found and tracks are followed. 
Aptness at this work frequently makes the difference between a ere- 
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ative scholar, and the student who never emancipates himself from 
the leading-strings of his text-books. It needs the close neighbor- 
hood of books to do this effectually ; and we can hardly hope our 
college libraries will do all that they should in connection with the 
classes, until libraries are built with class-rooms contiguous to the ial- 
coves. A disused apartment in the Harvard Library has been divided 
into three stalls, with shelves about the tables to hold a large number 
of books ; and here the professor brings his class, and illustrates the 
modes of research. 

In the Nation (dated Nov. 26, 1879), doubt is expressed whether 
the " four contemporaneous catalogues " kept up in Harvard Col- 
lege Library are necessary. Two of these catalogues are in effect 
discontinued. The record or accessions list is now combined with 
the new shelf-lists. The official catalogue is fed from the order-slips, 
which do a subsequent duty there in place of new slips formerly writ- 
ten. The other two '— the authors' and subject catalogues — are 
clearly indispensable. The Nation reviewer also claims that the 
sum spent in libraries for administration is greatly disproportioned to 
that spent for books. There may be injudicious expenditure in the 
attempts to make a library of the greatest use to the greatest num- 
ber ; but the amount of money that must yet be spent on such effort 
will be greatly in excess, proportionately, of any outlay now customary 
in the best-managed libraries. Books in libraries are a sort of raw 
material ; and the library's completed work must necessarily COst in 
a proportion much like that of any commercial product in relation to 
the original outlay. This is beginning to l>e found out, and conse- 
quently libraries are accomplishing what they never accomplished 
before ; but they have not reached their full development, by any 
means. It is the support and organization of an army, that is the 

f * 

drain, not the bounty to the men. A collection of books without this 
method is no more a library than a mere collection of men is an army. 
Compensation for this increased expenditure must come from the union 
of libraries in co-operative work, so as to share a large part of the cost. 
This is the problem of the near future, — how to make this concert of 
action. 

Within a year the library has received two considerable bequests of 
books, — one the library of the late Professor Marty n Paine of New 
York (class of 18 13), largely medical, and supplementing the collec- 
tion already in the college library to a greater extent than was antici- 
pated ; and the other that of the late Dr. Charles Pickering of 
Boston (class of 1823), the botanist, philologist, and ethnologist, which 
is the choice gathering of a scholar through a life of research. The 
Paine collection numbers over three thousand volumes, and that of 
Dr. Pickering about five hundred. 



THE NEW GYMNASIUM. 



The new gymnasium of Harvard University was built by means of 
one hundred thousand dollars contributed by Augustus Hemenway, a 
graduate of the College in 1876, and a resident of Boston. 

The building is on the Holmes Field, faces on Kirkland Street, and 
is built, in the colonial style of architecture, of brick, with trimmings 
of sandstone from the McGregor quarry, near Worcester. The roof 
is covered with red slate, and is surmounted with a cupola, the top of 
which is 98 feet above the ground. The building is 1 25 feet long and 
1 13 feet wide. Over the main window fronting on Kirkland Street, the 
coat-of-arms of the College is carved in freestone. The exterior is 
very attractive, and is a great ornament to the city of Cambridge. 
The main entrance is by the way of an elaborate porch. There is an 
outer and an inner vestibule. From the latter is a flight of stairs 
made of North-river blue stone, with iron balusters. On the right is 
a reception-room finished with enamelled bricks. Opening from this 
room is a dressing-room 103 feet long, with numerous lockers, through 
which steam-pipes pass for drying the clothing. On the same side of 
the building there are two large bath and toilet rooms ; and between 
these is a room arranged for vapor and needle baths, with appliances 
for giving a lateral, vertical, and descending shower. Three doors 
open from the dressing-room into the main hall, over which ex- 



tends an iron framework arranged with sliding eye-bolts and beams, 
so that the swinging-apparatus can be suspended from any point 
On the left-hand side of the hall is an apartment for developing- 
apparatus, and a semi-circular room intended for an armory. 
The main hall is very elegant ; the walls being of red and yellow 
bricks, and the woodwork of hard pine. It is 115 feet long, and in 
the widest part 84 feet wide, with an open roof having hard-pine, 
open-timbered trusses resting on large brackets. From the floor to 
the ridge the height is 54 feet. On the second floor there is a room 
for the exhibition of trophies and for committee-meetings ; and also 
the rowing-room, shut in from the rest of the building by a high 
wooden railing, and containing sixteen rowing-machines. Around 
the hall is a gallery which can be used as a running- track. On this 
floor is the office of the director, the measuring-room, the janitor's 
room, etc. In the basement arc eight bowling-alleys with suitable 
appurtenances. The whole north end of the basement under the 
main hall is reserved for base-ball, lacrosse, and tennis practice, and 
is enclosed by heavy wire netting. In the basement there are also 
sparring and fencing rooms, and a boiler and store-room. The appa- 
ratus is probably the best that can be made. The whole building is 
heated by steam, and thoroughly ventilated. When finished and 
furnished, this gymnasium will be the finest on this continent. The 
architects were Peabody & Stearns of Boston, and the contractors 
Norcross Brothers of Worcester. The University has recently 
appointed Dr. D. A. Sargent assistant professor of physical training, 
and director of the gymnasium. The house in which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (1829) was bom»is shown in the engraving, on the first page, 
to the left of the gymnasium. 



THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

Steady progress is being made in increasing the room devoted 
to tl>e exhibition of specimens, in accordance with the plans of the 
founder. During the year 1879 ^wo additional rooms have been 
opened to the public. One in the north-east corner of the building 
contains on its first floor a systematic collection of fishes, comprising 
a portion of the large collections of that class of vertebrates accumu- 
lated in the Museum, and for the first time placed before the public. 
•As soon as suitable cases take the place of those now in the centre of 
the room, the fossil fishes will here find their appropriate space. In 
the gallery of the same room is a systematic collection of Crustacea, 
which will be gradually increased, and supplemented by a collection 
of insects and other classes of articulates. To the west of the main 
exhibition-room, the North-American faunal room is now open, con- 
taining on the main floor the mammals and birds. In the centre is 
the skeleton of the mastodon belonging to Harvard U.niversity; in 
the gallery the North-American reptiles, fishes, and invertebrates arc 
now arranged ; in the adjoining room, which will shortly be opened, 
the South-American fauna will be exhibited on the first floor, and the 
Australian in the gallery. The cast of the skeleton of the megathe- 
rium forms the centre-piece. 

The new addition to the building has remained unfinished to allow 
the walls and woodwork to season and settle thoroughly before the 
plaster is applied, thus avoiding most of the cracking so apt to mani- 
fest itself when plaster is applied directly to the bricks and timbers. 

The report of the librarian, Miss Frances M. Slack, shows that 
1,356 volumes were added during the past year. Alexander Agassiz 
presented 170 volumes, including 474 pamphlets bound in volumes. 
The circulation, which is limited to the fifteen members of the Faculty 
and officers of the Museum, was 538 volumes, 217 parts, and 10 pam- 
phlets. 

The following are the titles of the papers in the late issues of the 
Bulletin: Vol. V., No. 15, "On the Development of Palamonetes 
Vulgarisy^ by Walter Faxon. No. 16, "On the Jaw and Lingual 
J)entition of Certain Terrestrial Mollusks," by W. G. Binney. Vol. 
VI., No. I, " List of Dredging Stations occupied by the United-States 
Coast-Survey Steamers * Corwin,* * Bibb,* * Hassler,* and * Blake/ from 
1867 to 1879, by Benjamin Peirce and Carlile P. Patterson, Superin- 
tendents of the Coast Survey." 
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WALTER HASTINGS, THE GREAT BENEFACTOR. 

BV JUDGE G. WASHINGTON WAKKEN. 

It is a happy omen for The Harvard Register, that a brief 
memorial, together with a portrait, of the late Walter Hastings, can be 
presented in its first issue. His name and family have been asso- 
ciated with the history of Cambridge and of the College for more than 
two centuries. It appears from Paige's History, ihal the first Waller 
Hastings was born in England, came over with his father, John Hast- 
ings, and resided in Cambridge from l6j4 till his decease in 1705, dur- 
ing which period he was seieclman of Cambridge for thirty years, and 
a deacon of the First Church for twenty-four years. Among his 
children was Jonathan, born in Cambridge in 1672, who had, besides 
other children, Jonathan, born in 1708, and Walter, born in 1711, both 
of whom graduated from Harvard College in 1730. 'The latter of 
these two died in 1735; the former, the second Jonathan, lived to 
1783, and was steward of Harvard College for thirty yi 
purchased iD_ 1742 the Holmes 
estate, — the headquarters of Gen. 
Ward in 1775, — and occupied it 
until his death. He was the great- 
grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. His second son was Wal- 
ter, born in 1752, who graduated 
from Harvard in 1771, was surgeon 
in the Revolutionary army, and 
was In the battle of Bunker Hill 
as surgeon of the Chelmsford 
regiment ; he afterwards practised 
medicine in Chelmsford, where he 
died in 1782. His oldest son, also 
named Walter Hastings, and the 
father of our benefactor, was born 
in Chelmsford in 1778, graduated 
from Harvard in 1799, became a 
lawyer, and removed lo Townsend 
in Middlesex County, being the 
first resident who practised the 
profession in that town. He was 
appointed colonel during the war of 
181Z, in command of the Middlesex 
troops stationed at what is now 
Fort Winthrop, where he remained 
till the close of the war. He died 
in Townsend in 1821, and was 
buried with military honors. He 
wa.s a lawyer of great promise, a 
conspicuous member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, and exceedingly w*i.ter Hastings, one of y 
popular. 

The late Walter Hastings was tiie fifth in descent from the first 
Walter Hastings, who became so prominent in the history of the 
Town and First Church of Cambridge. He was born in Townsend, 
Dec. 9, i8t4. His father died before he was seven years of age. 
His mother was Roxaana Warren. She subsequently was married 
to Elisha Glidden, a distinguished lawyer of Lowell, where Waller 
was placed under the tuition of John P. Robinson (H, U. 1823). cele- 
brated alike for his professional qualifications and classical scholar- 
ship. When nearly prepared for college he suddenly relinquished his 
studies, and by the assistance of Amos Lawrence found in an estab- 
lished business-house in Boston a position more congenial to his taste. 
He entered upon his duties with alacrity, and soon became proficient. 
In all his subsequent pursuits he evinced what good, stirring blood, a 
pure and aSectionate heart, an inflexible integrity, a clear, far-seeing 
judgment, aad indomitable energy, all combined, can accomplish. 
There is not a name in the triennial catalogue of the College which 
has titles and honors attached to it equal to the number of offices of 
trust and dignity which he has filled. 

He pud great attention to the developing of two leading interests 




of this country, manufacturing and mining, in both of which he 
achieved remarkable success. As treasurer of several manufacturing 

corporations he was an adept in organizing the system of labor, in the 
purchasing of cotton and wool, in the building and furnishing of mills, 
and in the selection of patterns and fabrics. Mining he took up and 
pursued as an industry, made a study of it, and never invested in 
any mining company without carefully informing himself upon the 
character of the property and its intrinsic merits, basing his calcula- 
tions upon the probable product, and not upon the rise of the shares 
in the market. These were the two principal sources of his fortune. 
Although during the last five years, after receiving his first attack of 
paralysis, he withdrew from the laborious offices of the lat^ manufac- 
turing corporations, he continued to serve as director in two of these, 
in two mining companies, four insurance companies, and in one na- 
tional and one savings bank, as well, as in the Bunker-hill Monu- 
ment Association, and other public institutions. No citizen of Boston 
in private station will, on his decease, leave so many important vacan* 
be filled. He never took public oflice, but contributed liberally 
lo aid in the election of good men, 
and was a generous promoter of 
good works. From the time he 
left his studies at Lowell he always 
resided within the present limits of 
Boston, where his hospitality be- 
came proverbial ; and where he 
died Oct. z8, 1879, leaving a widow 
and an adopted daughter. 

It is easy to tell from the fore- 
going imperfect narrative how he 
was led to concentrate his whole 
bounty upon Harvard College. He 
loved to dwell upon these associ- 
ations. Within the past year he 
informed the writer, that, when the 
Holmes estate was for sale, he at- 
tempted to purchase it, but, as he 
said, "the College got ahead of 
me," Had he bought it, he might 
have designated it as the site for 
the Walter Hastings Building, for 
which he has provided in his will 
a quarter of a million of dollars. 
But wherever and for whatever pur- 
pose the building may be erected, 
— which he has wisely left to the 
President and Fellows to deter- 
mine, — it would seem that there 
might well be prepared within its 
walls an auditorium, where every 
cla.ss in the university might in 
turn hear the best lectures upon 
law, ethics, applied science, astronomy, American history, the care of 
the body, and the care of the soul, — themes upon which every 
student should be taught something. And as to the Waller Hastings 
Fund, which will eventually exceed another quarter of a million, the 
testator simply suggests th.it a portion of the income may be devoted 
to the education of "sons of patriots," — evidently reminded of the 
case of his father and his grandfather, both of whom spent a con- 
siderable portion of their lives in (he military defence of their country, 
and died prematurely, leaving an insufficient patrimony for their sons. 
Had his father lived to direct his education, he would undoubtedly 
have become an alumnus of the University, the fourth of the self- 
same name, the third in direct descent. Bereft of paternal guidance 
in his early boyhood, and as if impelled by an irresistible destiny, at 
the age of fifteen he struck out for the counting-room of Amos and 
Abbott Lawrence, rather than for Cambridge, and thenceforth made 
his own way in the world. But true lo filial duty, loyal to (he ances- 
tral record, he has done better than his father could have wished, 
for his name will be inscribed upon the higher roll of benefactors. 
His noble bequest is a tribute to the cause of liberal education ; for, 
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in the conviction that with that cause is ever identified the fate of his 
country, he has laid down at her altar, in the spirit of patriotism, the 
best fruits of a remarkably busy and prosperous life. 



THE BOTANIC GARDEN AND HERBARIUM. 

The addition to the Herbarium-building, designed as a fireproof 
library, is now nearly ready for the bookcases. All the botanical 
works belonging to the herbarium, except those used in the labora- 
tory, will be transferred from the thr^e rooms which now contain them, 
to this new and well-lighted apartment. Besides the greater security 
which will thus be afforded, other ends will be attained by the removal. 
Two of the smaller library rooms may be devoted to the use of bot- 
anists consulting the herbarium, or engaged in special investigation, 
while the third will be employed as an office for the botanic garden. 
A new greenhouse has recently been built for the propagation of 
plants, and for the large collection of cactuses and other fleshy plants. 
The walls of the old cactus-house have been raised ; and the entire 
front has been reframed, and set with new glass, so that it is practi- 
cally a new building. One part of this house will be employed for 
experimental purposes. Near the door, a large tank contains the less 
hardy aquatic plants. For the coming year, arrangements have been 
made with the curator of the herbarium for insuring accurate nomen- 
clature of all plants in the greenhouses and gardens. 

Before long an appeal will be made to the public for an increase 
of the botanic-garden fund. The income from the present fund is 
insufficient for the proper support and development of the gardens. 
After consultation with many friends of botanical education and hor- 
ticulture, it has been decided to present the claims of the garden to 
an adequate endowment. It is believed that the sum of eighty thou- 
sand dollars ought to be secured as an addition to the existing fund, 
and measures are now in progress for bringing the subject to the 
attention of this community. 



THE NEEDS OF THE FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT. 

BY CHARLES H. MOORE. 

The Fine Arts Department of the University is now so well estab- 
lished, and its raison (Titre is so generally recognized, that it is not 
necessary to urge any thing in its favor except the need of suitable 
facilities for bringing it into more efficient usefulness. But this need 
is pressing. During the few years that the department has existed, a 
considerable beginning has been gradually made toward the formation 
of collections of objects of art — illustrating its essential history, its 
fundamental principles, and its various forms — such as are indis- 
pensable to the efficiency of instruction.* 

This beginning is likely to receive important additions, by gifts and 
otherwise, in the near future. But such collections cannot be made 
serviceable without accommodations which will admit of their beinjr 
arranged so as to secure favorable light, convenient space, and safe 
protection. At present a portion of the objects already secured — 
and which are much needed for use — are stored away in Boylston 
Hall for want of a proper place to receive them; while the rest are 
crowded into an ill-suited room in the top of the building of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, — a building which might any day burn to the 
ground. There is great need, therefore, of proper accommodations for 
these collections. Moreover, there is need of a large lecture-room, 
under the same roof, and of an amply spacious and properly lighted 
room for drawing. In short, the department needs a building, thor- 
oughly adapted to its purposes, and ample enough to provide for the 
growth which it may reasonably be expected to make with more or 
less rapidity. The building should command an unobstructed north- 
ern exposure, in order to secure abundance and steadiness of light. 

» This department docs not require extensive general collections such as it is the function of 
the great public art museums to form; but it imperatively needs sufficient collections of sJected, 
typical examples, near at hand for constant reference and study. 



The sunny side of the building might be occupied by rooms for prints, 
photographs, and a small library, which need not exceed a thousand 
volumes in extent. Provision might also be made for the accommo- 
dation of a future Department of Architecture. And music — which 
rightly groups itself with the fine arts — might also be well provided 
for. The Department of Music really needs more suitable accommo- 
dation. It wants a hall, of considerable size, possessing proper acous- 
tic properties. The collections of the Fine Arts Department, thus 
provided for, would become of great use and importance to the classi- 
cal and historical departments of the University. A building fully 
providing for all these purposes, and presenting an appearance grate- 
ful to the eye as well, might easily be erected at a cost which need not 
reach, and could not well exceed, half the amount which has just been 
left to the University, for building purposes, by the late Walter Hast- 
ings. It would seem, therefore, that a part at least of this fund 
might reasonably be appropriated to the erection of a building for this 
department, provided the trustees should feel that the will might be so 
construed as to admit of more than one building. 



THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ARCH>€OLOGY 

AND ETHNOLOGY. 

The curator, Frederick W. Putnam, has the twelfth annual report 
now in press. From the proof-sheets it is learned that " during no 
preceding year have the operations of the Museum been so extended, 
nor have larger returns ever been received from explorations con- 
ducted under its directions." Dr. C. C. Abbott continued his explo- 
rations in New Jersey, Paul Schumacher in Southern California and 
the island of Santa Catalina, Henry Gillman in Northern Florida, 
Dr. Earl Flint in Central America, Dr. Edward Palmer in Mexico, 
and Edwin Curtiss in Tennessee. The curator, in company with sev- 
eral gentlemen from St. Louis, visited Cahokia Mound, the largest 
mound in the United States. It has been called Monks' Mound, 
" under the belief that a settlement of the order of La Trappe was 
upon its summit." 

During the year 1878 there were three thousand entries made in 
the catalogue. These entries show that upwards of twelve thousand 
articles were received. The most valuable gift was from Clarence B. 
Moore of Philadelphia, of the class of 1873. It comprised a choice 
general collection of ancient bronze implements from various parts of 
Europe ; choice specimens, including stone implements still in their 
original sockets and handles of horn, from the Swiss lakes ; and a 
very interesting lot of Egyptian antiquities. Dr. Samuel Kneeland 
of Boston, of the class of 1840, gave his private ethnological collec- 
tion. Among other donors were Edward A. Flint of Boston, of the 
class of 185 1, John H. Blake of Boston, Charles Derby of Salem, and 
Alexander Agassiz. The most important purchases consisted of articles 
of pottery from the mounds of .Missouri, and the Clogston collection, 
particularly rich in pipes and perforated stones. The report contains 
several carefully prepared special papers, such as " Measurements of 
150 Crania of California Indians" by the assistant curator, Lucien 
Carr; " Flint Chips " (illustrated), by Dr. C. C Abbott ; " The Manu- 
facture of Pottery and Baskets by the Indians of South-eastern Cali- 
fornia " (illustrated), by Paul Schumacher; " An Account of an Ancient 
Quarry near Washington, D.C.," by Elmer R. Reynolds. The account 
refers to a soapstone-quarry worked in former times by the Indians, for 
the purpose of obtaining stone, from which pots and utensils of various 
kinds were made. There is also a description of an ancient pueblo 
on the Animas River, New Mexico (with a ground plan), by Lewis 
H. Morgan ; and the third paper of the series on " The Ancient Mex- 
icans," by Ad. F. Baudelier. These are followed by the treasurer's 
report for 1878, the titlepage and contents, and the index of vol. ii. 
These valuable scientific reports are issued annually; the first vol- 
ume comprising the reports ' for the first nine years, and the second 
volume those of the past three years. The twelfth report will con- 
tain about 240 pages. The reports are issued in uniform style, and 
are sold at one dollar per copy for the benefit of the Museum. 

Among the many interesting collections lately received is one from 
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Francis P. Knight, now in Shanghai. It consists of a series of seventy- 
five clav fijjures from Tientsin, and illustrates the various costumes 
and occupations of the Chinese. It is greatly to be regretted that 
many of these figures were badly broken in transportation ; but as 
far as possible they have been restored, and, when arranged in their 
cases, will form a very instructive exhibition. We are informed that 
Mr. Knight intends to provide the museum with as large an ethnolo- 
gical collection as possible, by which he hopes to properly illustrate the 
present and past of the great nation in which he has taken such a 
marked interest. 

The recent additions from Central America, the result of the explo- 
rations of Dr. Earl Flint, are of a very interesting character. Among 
those worthy of particular notice is a large idol cut out of lava, 
several human crania from an old burial-cave, and a lot of beautiful 
vases, dishes, and other articles of pottery, many of which are highly 
ornamented, and still retain their bright colors. As the funds of the 
museum will not, without outside help, permit the continuation of 
the active work of explorations in Central America and other places, 
which has been carried on with such marked success during the past 
two years, it is to be hoped that some one will soon offer pecuniary 
aid for this important work. 

Another valuable addition to the Peabody Museum is the Weils 
Egyptian collection. This collection was made in Egypt in 1S56 by 
the late J. H. Wells, and consists of several large bronzes and six 
large and beautiful alabaster vases from the tombs at Sakkara, two 
engraved tablets from Thebes, several sculptures from Kamak, and 
many small and interesting specimens. As there is no doubt of the 
authenticity of these articles, and as the Egyptian government now 
prohibits the exportation of relics, the collection is regarded as one 
of very great importance and value. 

A large collection of Peruvian antiquities is now on temporary 
deposit, subject to purchase, which the income of the museum will 
not allow ; and it is likely that this collection will soon become the 
property of some other institution, notwithstanding that it would form 
an extremely valuable addition to the Peruvian collection already be- 
longing to the museum, which is the largest in this country, and 
probably the most important ever brought together. 



THE OBSERVATORY. 



Work in various departments of the Observatory is progressing 
finely. The large equatorial telescope is used every clear evening, 
and very often in the last half of the night. Photometric observa- 
tions of lapetus, the outer satellite of Saturn, have been made for 
over one hundred nights. An attempt is being made to furnish means 
for the comparison of the scales of stellar magnitude, and a special 
circular has been sent to astronomers requesting estimates. A work 
of some magnitude has been undertaken during the latter part of the 
year, for determining the light of all the stars distinctly visible to the 
naked eye in this latitude ; for this purpose a catalogue of about four 
thousand stars has been arranged in the order of right ascension, and 
brought forward to 1880. The force of computers engaged in redu- 
cing the old observations made with the meridian-circle has been 
increased. Subscriptions amounting to over $5,000 annually for five 
years, and applicable directly to the scientific work of the Observa- 
tory, have provided the means for a large amount of work with the 
equatorial telescope. With the meridian-circle the observation of 
the absolute position of stars has been entered upon, a work never 
before done in this country. The position of 108 stars has been 
determined in this way. Observations on the zone of stars, under- 
taken conjointly with other observatories, have also been made with 
the meridian-circle. This has occupied about eight years, and was 
completed during the past year : about 20,000 observations were made 
for this purpose. Two hundred and fifty stars have been observed 
at the request of the United-States Coast Survey. The time service 
has been distributing the time over a large part of New England. 
The r^ularity and precision with which the signal-ball in Boston has 
marked the time compares favorably with similar processes abroad. 



A large part of the previous resources of the institution was ex- 
pended for necessary repairs, care of buildings, and other expenses ; 
while the instruments with which the Observatory is equipped could 
not be employed to their full capacity, because the requisite funds 
were not provided. A subscription of five thousand dollars a year 
for five years has for the present reduced this evil. A beginning has 
been made for a series of improvements and additions much needed 
in the Observatory building, including extensive repairs upon the shut- 
ters of the large dome and in the machinery. The library has been 
partially re-arranged. Two new volumes of the annals of the Ob- 
servatory were begun within the past year. The first part of Vol. XL, 
containing photometric observations, was distributed a short time ago, 
and the second part is now in preparation. Vol. XII., containing 
observations made with the meridian-circle in 1874 ^^^ 1875, is also 
far advanced, and will probably be published in a few months. Joseph 
Coolidge presented to the Observatory a beautiful and well-made 
pocket-chronometer. It is now forty years since Professor Bond 
began meteorological observations in Cambridge, in the dome of the 
house now occupied as the residence of the Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
D.D., on Quincy Street. 

Twelve persons are constantly engaged in the work of the Observ- 
atory, under the direction of Professor Edward C. Pickering, to whom 
we are indebted for the above items. Leonard Waldo has had for the 
two past years the superintendence of the time service. 



HARVARD IN THE COLLEGE BOOK. 

The College Book^ was issued after a long and careful preparation ; 
and both the contents and the mechanical execution prove that the 
whole work was well done. In it are historical and descriptive 
sketches of twenty-four leading educational institutions of the United 
States. The buildings and surroundings of the colleges are beauti- 
fully illustrated by sixty heliotype-photographs. Of the twenty-four 
chapters, one being devoted to each institution, the editors prepared 
eight, and each of the others was furnished by some competent per- 
son directly interested in the institution described. The chapters are 
arranged in the order of the date of foundation of the institutions. 
The first chapter is devoted to Harvard University, and was prepared 
by Professor James Barr Ames of the Harvard Law School. The 
chapter is divided into nine parts, with their subjects as follows : 
Harvard University, Harvard College, the Lawrence Scientific School, 
the Divinity School, the Medical School, the Law School, the Phil- 
osophical Department, the Dental School, and the Bussey Institution. 
The first part is a concise and interesting history, tracing the course 
of Harvard from its origin, — due "to the religious zeal and fearless 
energy of the Puritans," — down to the year 1876. There are many 
positive statements, strengthened by interesting statistics, throughout 
the chapter; among them is the convincing refutation of the charge 
that Harvard has passed into the hands of the Unitarians. Professor 
Ames says that "during the present century the emancipation of the 
college from sectarian influences has gone on rapidly. In 1805 a 
Unitarian was elected professor of divinity. Since the accession of 
President Kirkland in 18 10, there have never been, at any one time, 
more than two clergymen in the corporation. At the present time all 
but one are laymen. In 1843 the board of overseers was thrown 
open to clergjmen of all denominations ; and since 1851 the thirty 
elective members of the board have been chosen irrespective of their 
profession. In the present board there are five clergymen, — three 
Unitarians, one Episcopalian, and one Orthodox Congregalionalist. 
The single clergyman in the corporation is an Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist. In 1828 the privilege granted to Episcopal students was 
extended to students of all denominations ; and seats are now fur- 
nished, at the expense of the college, to those students who may wish 
to attend services in any church in the vicinity of the college. 

" Perhaps nothing could better illustrate the independent position 
of the college in religious matters than a fundamental article in the 
constitution of the Divinity School, which provides * that encourage- 

* The College Rook. By Charles F. Richardson and Henry 'A. Clark. Bostoii: 
I Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 1878. Quarto, pp. 400. $15.00. 
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ment shall be given to the serious, impartial, and unbiased investiga- 
tion of Christian truth ; and that no assent to the peculiarities of any 
denomination of Christians shall be required either of the students or 
professors or instructors.' 

*' That this is not a barren assertion, is obvious from an inspection 
of the visiting committee of the school, which contains eleven clergy- 
men, of whom five are Unitarians, three are Orthodox Congregation- 
alists, and two are Baptists. 

" If further evidence be required to show the groundlessness of 
the charge brought against the college, that it is in the hands of'the 
Unitarians, it is found in the statistics giving the religious belief of 
the members of the graduating classes of the academic department 
of the college." 

RELIGIOUS PERSUASION OF SENIORS. 




1871. ; 1873. X873. X874. ' 1875. 



Unitarian 

Ubcral 

Orthodox Congregationalist . 1 4 

Epbcopalian 17 

Baptist 7 

Presbyterian a 

Methodist a 

Swedenbor^ian a 

Other Trinitarians .... i 

Quaker i 

few ... 
Monnon 
Undecided 
Catholic . 



54 

I 
z6 

3t 
6 

4 
4 
7 



la 



Total 



55 

a 

25 

3» 
5 

5 

a 
z 

4 

X 

■ • 

z 

z8 
5 



iu8 



127 



156 



38 

a 

zo 

27 
5 

3 

a 
3 

3 



3 
109 



38 
5 

19 
37 

4 

a 



65 
6 

8 

3 

4 



39 
5 

35 

ti 

6 

2 



a8 
I 



J5 

4 



«3 

2 



»34 \ «63 U6 



Disregarding the few Catholics, Quakers, Jews, and Mormons, and classing the Liberal; 
with the Unitarians^ we have the following result : — 



Unitarians 50 

Trinitarians 45 

Undecided la 



55 
68 



57 
74 
18 



40 

5a 
«4 



43 
6a 

28 



7» 
72 

15 



44 
77 
»3 



In the part devoted to Harvard College, many significant compari- 
sons are made, by which is shown its remarkable and steady growth. 

The thoroughness of the entrance-examinations is evident from 
the fact, that, "out of 1,847 candidates who presented themselves for 
admission- to the college during the past seven years, 255, or nearly 
fourteen per cent, have been rejected ; " and this fact is used to sup- 
port the opinion of President Eliot, that " the examination for admis- 
sion to Harvard . College is at least one year's study higher in its 
.standard than the admission examination of any other college in the 
country." 

The development of the elective system of studies is traced from 
the time when, "about a hundred years ago, an exemption from the 
study of Hebrew and certain theological exercises was granted to 
those students who were not proposing to enter the ministry." Tables 
are given which show that at Harvard the number of students in- 
creases constantly, and that the proportion of those coming from the 
Middle, Western, and Southern States is rapidly rising. 

One truth evident to those who know, but which is frequently 
misrepresented, and one which The Harvard Register will dwell 
upon in future numbers, is stated in very clear language. It is the 
high moral tone that prevails throughout the University. Professor 
Ames says, " Harvard College is regarded by many ill-informed per- 
sons, particularly in the West and South, as an irreligious place. If 
those who use the word * irreligious ' mean to imply that a lower 
moral tone prevails among the young men at Harvard than at other 
colleges, the only reply to be made is that they state that which is not 
true. But if, as is more probable, the criticism intended is that 
Harvard College is not devoted to any religious sect, the charge of 
being an irreligious college must be admitted to be just ; but this is 
a charge which must be brought against no fewer than seventy-seven 
of the universities and colleges of the country." 

The other departments of Harvard are forcibly sketched, and the 
whole chapter is evidently the result of extreme care and much re- 
search. Facing the titlepage of the book is a heliotype-photograph 
of Memorial Hall; and other Harvard illustrations are, " Bird's-eye 
View from Memorial-Hall Tower," "College Yard, looking North," 
" Western Entrance to the College Grounds," "North-western View." 



THE HARVARD-UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE FOR 1879^80. 

BY HENRY N. WHEELER, A.M., ITS EDITOR. 

The catalogue ^ for 1879-80 contains : a calendar, showing at a 
glance at what times the events of interest to officers and students 
take place ; legislative acts passed from time to time relating to the 
government of the University ; the statutes of the University ; a gen- 
eral list of all officers ; and information about the several depart- 
ments, comprising in each case a list of the faculty and students, 
the requisitions for admission and graduation, information relating to 
scholarships, pecuniary aid, and expenses, and other matter peculiar 
to the department. At the end of the catalogue is a general summary, 
showing the total number of officers of each grade and of students 
in each department. 

In 1880 the first examinations for admission, beginning July i, will 
be held simultaneously at Cambridge, Cincinnati, O., and Chicago, 
111.; and the second examinations, beginning on Sept. 30, at Cam- 
bridge only. A table showing the order of the examinations, and 
the hours when they are to be held, is a new feature of the catalogue ; 
from this table a candidate can also learn how much time is allowed 
for each examination. 

After 1880, all candidates for admission will be examined only by 
the "new method." This method (first used in 1878) prescribes 
eleven minimum requisitions, and also offers four groups of maximum 
requisitions, — Latin, Greek, mathematics, physical and natural sci- 
ence, — of which two must be selected. There are two examinations 
in each group, thus making in all fifteen examinations for each can- 
didate. 

During the freshman year, all students are required to pursue 
certain prescribed studies in Latin, Greek, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and French or German ; if, however, a student passes a 
satisfactory examination in any of these subjects at the beginning 
of his freshman year, he is permitted to take elective work in place of 
the work thus anticipated. After the freshman year, rhetoric (twice 
a week during the sophomore year) and themes and forensics (three 
years) are the only prescribed studies. In addition to the prescribed 
work, referred to above, students of the three upper classes must 
select elective studies amounting to twelve exercises a week for 
seniors, to fourteen exercises a week for juniors, and to twelve 
exercises a week for sophomores. 

According to the catalogue for 1869-70, there were at that time 
thirty-seven elective and voluntary studies offered to the students of 
the College ; now the number of elective courses alone is one hun- 
dred and three. The following table shows the number of electives, 
and the number of exercises a week in each subject : — 



No. of 
Electives. 



Hebrew 

Sanskrit 

Comparative philology ' 

Greek 

Latin 

English 

German 

French : 

Italian 

Spanish 

Pnilosophy .... 



No. of 

Exercises 

a week. 



3 

3 

3 

19 

15 

»5 

31 



No. of 
Electives. 



5 
3 



'4 

9 

9 
21 



Political economy 
History . . . 
Roman law . . 
Fine arts . . . 
Music .... 
Mathematics . . 
Physics. . . . 
Chemistry . . . 
Natural history . 



3 
8 

I 

3 

4 

10 

5 
7 
7 



No. of 

Exercises 

a week. 



8 
ao 



i 

9 

36 

»3 
ax 

20 



Total , 



103 



960 



Besides the above, voluntary instruction of a more general nature 
is offered in several subjects, amounting to an average of about 42 
hours a week. In the prescribed studies there is an average of 38 
different exercises a week ; each of these, however, is held as many 
times as there are sections of students in the class. On this basis 
the total number of required exercises a week is about 135. This, 
added to the number of elective and voluntary exercises, gives a total 



' Since the year 187 1 the catalogue has been published as a private enterprise by Charles 
W. Sever, Cambridge, Mass. ; but it is edited each year by some college officer amwinted by 
the President, and is therefore in every respect what it would be were it published bythe Uni- 
Tersity. The price it thirty-five cents in paper covers, and sixty cents in doth covers. 
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of 437 hours of instruction a week in the College. The number of 
undergraduates of the College is 813; in 1869-70 it was 563. 

In the list of instructors in the Divinity School the name of George 
H. Howison, A.M., lecturer on eihics.'appeare for the first time. 

Professor Charles S. Bradley has resigned, and Professor James 
Barr Ames succeeds him as the Bussey professor of law. Henry 
Howlaod, Ph.D., LL.B., has been appointed instructor in law. A 
third-year course in law is now, for the first time, required of all can- 
didates for the degree of LL.B. The number of third-year students 
is 20, and they will comprise the first class to be graduated under the 
prescribed three-years' course. 

In the Lawrence Scientific School the course of instruction is some- 
what different from that offered last year ; Ihe number of exercises 
per week required of each student is smaller than before; and the 
course in mining engineering is no longer offered. 

The number of students in the medical school is 251, or 13 more 
than last year. 

in the graduate department 45 courses of study are now off ered ; 
but graduates.can also take any of the elective studies open to under- 
graduates. There are 41 candidates for higher degrees, 

Mr. Ko Kun-fiua, the newly appointed instructor in Chinese, will 
give instruction to any competent person who has a serious purpose 
of acquiring the Chinese language. 

The number of teachers in the whole University is 150; and the 
number of students is 1,356 foot including those in the summer 
courses). In 1869-70 (he number of teachers was 81, and the num- 
ber of students 1,1 zz. 

The total number of hours of instruction given each week in the 
whole UniverHty is approximately 690. !n this estimate ihree hours 
of laboratory-work, under the guidance of an instructor, have been 
counted as one hour of instruction. 



STATUES AND OTHER MEMORIALS. 

The sUtue recently erected in front of the Boston City Hall, to 
the memory of Josiah Quincy. cost eighteen thousand dollars, which 
was paid out of the 
income of a fund of 
twenty thousand dol- 
lars, left in 1 860 by Jon- 
athan Phillips (A.M. of 
1818) 10 adorn and 
embellish streets and 
public places. Tills 
statue, representing as 
it does a tribute of 
Ihc city of Boston to 
one of her great bene- 
factors, musl create 
some pride in the Har- 
vard graduates who 
have occasion to pass 
the City Hall during 
tlic year ; for Josiah 
Quincy is well remem- 
bered, both as an his- 
torian of Harvard Col- 
lege and as its presi- 
dent for sixteen con- 
secutive years. The 

the pedestal of Italian 
marble, both from designs by Thomas Ball. 

Another statue, erected several months ago in Ihe Boston Public 
Garden, is one of great interest to Harvard men, as it represents one 
of the most honored graduates and most generous benefactors of the 
college. Its position gives it still greater interest, since it directly 
faces another statue of equal significance to those interested in the 
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the Charles Sumner statue unveiled Dec. 23, 
ind stands on a pedestal of Quincy granite. 




SUMNER STATUE. BOSTON. 



University. We refer I 
1878. It is of bronze. 
The design was by 
Thomas Ball, and the 
cost (fifteen thousand 
dollars} was raised 
from contributions by 
the people. It faces 
the statue of Edward 
Eyerett, the president 
«f Harvard from 1846 
to 1849. 

An excellent portrait 
of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of the class 
of 1829, has been pre- 
pared for the subscri- 
bers o{ (he Atlantic 
Monthly. It is in a 
style uniform with 
those superb hfe-sizc 
portraits of Lowell, 
Whi((ier, Bryant, and 
Longfellow. 

A beautiful portrait 
of John Langdon Sib- 
ley, the librarian emer- 
itus, has just been 

given its appropriaie place, in the chapel of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
among tlie portraits and statues of Ihe greal benefactors of the acade- 
my. Mr, Sibley, many years ago. gave the instiiulion a sum of money, 
known as the Sibley Fund, and which now amounis to many thousand 
dollars. The portrait, which is faithful and life-size, was painted by 
F. P. Vinton of Boslon, at the expense of the trustees of the 
academy. 

The following circular fully explains itself: "It is proposed to 
give expression, by a jicrmanent memorial, to the general regard and 
admiration for William Morris Hunt (class of 1S44) and to the feeling 
of ihe public loss by his death. It seems fitting that this memorial 
should be in Boston, where he was best known and loved, where for 
so many years he painted and taught, where his influence lias been so 
widely and strongly fell. We know by ihe achievemenis of the Ust 
year of his life thai he died in the fulness of his assured strength. 
We have lost the hope and promise of work greater than any he had 
done. We have lost what was more than Ihis, the inspiring presence 
and activity of a man whose skill in his art was the instrument of true 
creative power. Much, however, remains of him. His power and his 
insight into the (ruths of art still live in his works, in his words, and 
in the remembrance of those who knew htm. To perpetuate and keep 
alive his influence is (he bes( service (hat can now be done in his name ; 
and to form the beginning, a( lea'st, of what shall become a {permanent 
and adequate collection of his pictures, seems the most suitable jne- 
morial of him. His works are his best monument. It is profKised 
to raise a fund for the purchase of such of his paintings, now obtain- 
able, as shall be of most value to the public and to artists ; to deposit 
these permanently in the Museum of Fine Arts, where they will be at 
once safe and accessible ; and to request the Trustees of the Museum 
to place them together in a room to he called the Hunt Room, in which 
a- bust or other portrait may recall his presence. Contributions to this 
fund maybe made to Edward Bangs, treasurer, 31 P ember ton Square, 
or to any of the Committee named below, 

"Horace Gray^ Edujarii Bangs, Elizabeth H. Bartol, Henry I. 
Bowtiitch, Martin Brimmer, Edward C. Cabot, diaries F. Curtis, 
Charles H. Dalton, Sophia T. Darrak, Willi.^m Dorsheimer, 
EtimMnd Dwiglit, ]aHn M, Forbes, George Fuller, Elizabeth 
B. Greene, Henry L. Higgmsoti, Helen M. Kkowltos, SrsAK 
M. Lane, Quincy A. Shaw, Samuel C. Ward. Sakah W, Whit- 
man. 

' The Buna in lulkiuclbMc of alumni of Hacvud. 
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THE MAIN WORK OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

At the breakfast given Dec. 3, 1879, by the proprietors of the 
Atlantic Monthly to Oliver Wendell Holmes, President Eliot, upon 
being introduced by William D. Howells, spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — How shall I inter- 
polate my unprepared prose into this mass of poetical manuscript? 
Looking around these tables, and listening to what has been said, it 
seems to me as if this company did not fully understand the friend in 
whose honor we are met. I come here, and I see only one or two 
representatives of the medical profession. I see poets here, essayists, 
story-tellers ; and I feel that it is my duty to remind you all that the 
main work of our friend's life has been of an altogether different 
nature. [Applause and laughter.] I know him as the professor of 
anatomy and physiology in the medical school of Harvard University 
[applause] for the last thirty-two years, and I know him to-day as one 
of the most active, hard-working of our lecturers. Some of you gen- 
tlemen, I observe, are lecturers by profession, at least during the 
winter months. Dr. Holmes delivers four lectures every week for 
nine months of the year. I am sure the lecturers by profession will 
understand that task requires an extraordinary amount of mental and 
physical vigor. [Applause.] And I congratulate our friend on the 
weekly exhibition of that vigor which he gives in our medical school. 
[Applause.] Most of you have perhaps the impression that Dr. 
Holmes chiefly enjoys a beautiful couplet, a beautiful verse, an ele- 
gant sentence. It has fallen to me to observe that he has other great 
enjoyments. I never heard any mortal exhibit such enthusiasm over 
an elegant dissection. And perhaps you think that it is the pen with 
which Dr. Holmes is chiefly skilful. I assure you that he is equally 
skilful with scalpel and with microscope. And I think that none of 
us can understand the meaning and scope of Dr. Holmes's writings 
unless we have observed that the main work of his life has been to 
study and teach an exact science, the noble science of anatomy. It 
is his to know with absolute precision the form of every bone in this 
wonderful body of ours, the course of every artery and vein, of every 
nerve, the form and function of every muscle ; and not only to know 
it, but to describe it with a fascinating precision and enthusiasm. 
When I read his writings I find the traces of this life-work of his on 
every page. There are three thousand men scattered through New 
England at this moment, who will remember Dr. Holmes through 
their lives, and transmit to their children the memory of him as stu- 
dent and teacher of exact science. And let us honor him to-day, not 
forgetting, as they can never be forgotten, his poems, his essays, as a 
noble representative of the profession of the scientific student and 
teacher. [Loud applause.] — Boston Advertiser, 



YOUNG LADIES AT HARVARD. 

A RECENT number of the Woman" s Journal contained the follow- 
ing opinion of Col. Thomas W. Higginson, of the class of 1841, in 
regard to the " annex : " — 

" To my mind, the great merit of the whole enterprise is not so 
much that it does something to remove the stigma of one-sidedness 
that has so long rested on Harvard, as that it is a weight thrown into 
the scale of thorough training, so far as it goes. In respect to the 
education of young women, I confess to a strong sentiment against 
the whole race of 'summer schools,* and against all courses of winter 
lectures, however good, not followed by systematic examination. All 
these may be pleasurable excitements or useful stimulants ; but what 
is peculiarly needed is thorough training. To study somewhere and 
under some good teacher some one thing, to study it accurately and 
faithfully, and to be tested by some sort of examination afterwards, — 
this seems to me to be the beginning of education. I confess that 
such exercises as those at Concord last summer, for instance, seemed 
to me likely to be only an injury to untrained and crude minds, how- 
ever pleasant or profitable they might be to those already disciplined. 
American men and women are already too willing to believe that they 
can take in the most difficult study at a glance, or develop it out of 



their own internal consciousness, or by listening to * conversation : ' 
what we need is to begin with mental discipline, always softened and 
enriched, of course, by intellectual enthusiasm. As a step in this 
direction, the new Harvard courses look very promising. The variety 
of studies shows a wholesome range of tastes, and the * electives ' 
sought belong rather to the more difficult than to the easier courses 
offered. Several of the students are teachers, in active employment, 
who can take but a single study. One student is a graduate of Smith 
College, who comes to Harvard for history and political economy ; 
while the student of * quaternions * is a Vassar graduate, and a pupil 
of Professor Maria Mitchell. Another of the students spent a year or 
two at Wellesley ; and another was for a time principal of the Oread 
Institute at Worcester. Eight of the twenty-five reside in Cambridge, 
the family of one having removed there for that purpose. Among 
these eight are two daughters of Professor Longfellow, one of ex- 
Professor Horsford, and one of Mr. Arthur Gilman, the secretary of 
the * annex.' There are two students from New York, one from Con- 
necticut, one from Vermont, and one from Missouri. The recitations 
take place in some cases at the houses of the professors, and in other 
cases at rooms hired for the purpose by the superintending com- 
mittee." 



THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

The School of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Veterinary Science, 
known as the Bussey Institution, is a department of Harvard Uni- 
versity, established under the trusts created by the will of Benjamin 
Bussey of Roxbury, which was proved and allowed as long ago as 
1842. By the conditions of the will, the University did not come into 
immediate possession of Mr. Bussey's property. It was directed that 
the estate at Jamaica Plain, now occupied by the institution, should 
be left in possession of certain members of Mr. Bussey's family 
during their lives, and various annuities had to be paid; so that a 
number of years elapsed before any definite steps could be taken 
towards the establishment of the " Bussey Institution " in accordance 
with the testator's directions. It was not until 1870 that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows began the organization of the School of Agriculture 
which Mr. Bussey had planned and provided for thirty-five years 
before, under date of July 30, 1835. A commodious building amply 
provided with lecture, recitation, museum, and laboratory rooms, was 
built upon a field abutting on South Street, Jamaica Plain (now 
Boston), in accordance with a clause in Mr. Bussey's will, which 
orders : — 

** The said edifice to be not less than ten rods from said road ; the 
exterior walls thereof to be built of stone in blocks not hammered. 
. . . And I earnestly enjoin it upon my trustees to have the said 
edifice constructed and completed, with a proper regard to durability 
and beauty, and so as best to secure the comfort and convenience of 
the inmates of said building." 

The accompanying illustration offers convincing proof that one part 
at least of these injunctions has been faithfully fulfilled. Besides 
the stone building, a dwelling-house was built for the residence of 
the professor of agricultural chemistry, as well as several greenhouses 
for horticultural instruction, and a convenient dissecting-room has 
recently been fitted up for students of anatomy of domestic animals. 
The estate was already well equipped with farm-houses, barns, and 
out-buildings, when it came into the hands of the Corporation. In 
1872, through the gift of the trustees of James Arnold of New Bed- 
ford, a special arboretum department was established, and a portion 
of the farm was set apart for its use. It is intended to grow upon 
this allotment all kinds of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, which 
can support the climate of the locality, and to have the ground laid 
out as an ornamental park, with suitable walks and roadways ; and it 
is expected that an agreement will be made between the authorities 
of the University and of the city of Boston, by which the public will 
be granted ready access to the arboretum park, — the city to police 
the grounds, and keep the walks in order, while the University in- 
structors in arboriculture and horticulture look to it that vegetation 
shall flourish. 
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Though it is but a few years since the Bussey Ii 
iied, it has already acquired a very prominent position 
tion of agriculturists, both as an experiment station or place for 
research and as a school of agriculture and horticulture. From 
1874 to 1878 the results of experimeuts and investigations made in the 
laboratories and greenhouses were published from time to time as 
" Bulletins of the Bussey Institution ; " and it is much to be regretted 
that a lack of funds available for scientific research has prevented the 
continuance of this publication. It was everywhere received with 
favor by the agricultural public, and had the effect of bringing several 
excellent students to the school. 

During the last few years the Bussey Institution has suffered se- 
verely from loss of income through depreciation of real estate in Bos- 
ton. The Bussey Trust Fund of the University is invested, in accord- 
ance with directions given in Mr. Bussey's will, in stores in the best 
business quarter of the city, and under the prescriptions of the will 
these real- estate investments cannot be changed; but in 1876 there 
was a serious fall in the rentable value of these stores, and the depre- 
ciation persists. In spite of these losses, the School of Agriculture 
has continued to offer better and belter facilities for students. Al- 
most every year has been marked by some improvement in this 
regard ; and at the present time there is probably no college in the 
country where the courses of instruction upon agricultural science are 
so full or so well taught as here. Systematic instruction is given by 
a corps of seven teachers in agriculture, horlicuUure, botany, 
ogy, agricultural chemistry, and 

the anatomy and diseases of ^ " ' 

domestic animals; and some 
of the abler students have 
found time to attend courses 
of instruction indirectly relat- 
ing to agriculture, which arc 
given in other departments of 
the University. Instruction 
at the Bussey Institution is 
given by lectures and reci- 
tations, and by practical ewr- 
cises in the laboratories, 
greenhouses, and fields ; 
every student being taught 
10 make experiments, study 
specimens, and observe for 
himself. The aim of the teach- 
ers is to give the student a tks habvard scmoul ok ac 
just idea of the principles upon 

which the arts of agriculture and horticulture depend, to leach him 
how to make intelligent use of the scientific literature which relates 
to these arts, and to enable him to put a proper eslimale upon those 
kinds of evidence which are obtained by experiments and by the 
observation of natural objects. There can be no doubt that the day 
will come when the far-seeing sagacity of Mr. Bussey will be appreci- 
ated by the community at large, when the significance of the teaching 
power of the institution which bears his name is more clearly under- 
stood. A thoroughly impartial observer, the editor of the Ntw- 
England Farmer, has expressed this conviction in the following 
terms : " We have no desire to favor one college more than another. 
They are all useful in their way, and all would he more so if they 
were better sustained and patronized by those for whose benefit they 
were established. We have had occasion during the past year to 
know something of the work which is so quietly done at the Bussey, 
and we have felt that it should be better known to the public." 



NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

A Memoir ef Benjamin Rabbins Curtis, LL.D., with some of his 
professional and miscellaneous writings. Edited by his son Bek- 
JAMIM R. Curtis. Boston: Little, Brown, St. Co., 1879. 8vo, % 
vols., cloth, 86. With two steel-portraits, and two wood-engrav- 
ings. 

This is peculiariy a Harvard book. The subject of the memoir was 
graduated in the class of 1S29, which is noted for the number of men 
who afterward became distinguished. The author of the memoir, 
George Ticknor Curtis, graduated in 1832 ; and the editor of the works, 
Benjamin R. Curtis the younger, in 1875. In the memoir it is inter- 
esting to learn how resolved the mother of Judge Curtis was to send 
him to Harvard, even though he had to be sent at a great sacrifice. 
To secure him the necessary preparation with her very limited memns, 
she invested in a "share" to aid in founding the "Academy" at 
Watertown, in 1812; and to her the author of the memoir pays the 
following tribute : " It may be suggested that many a boy has worked 
his own way through college and into a life of usefulness and distinc- 
tion. Such efforts are not to be undervalued. Butt in giving an 
account of my brother's life, I owe a duty to the memory of a parent 
whose exertions and sacrifices gave both of us our educations, and 
I who did not deem it well that the years which ought to be devoted to 



tudy should be harassed v 




John Langdon Siblev, the librarian emeritus, will soon complete 
the second volume of his"Harvard Biographies;" a gigantic work, 
and one which will hold the same important position to Harvard that 
the famous "Athenae Oxonienses," by Anthony k Wood, holds to 
Oxford. The new volume, of which about three hundred pages are 
already in type, will probably be published next Commencement Day. 



rning bread and clothes, and the 
means of paying tuition-fees. 
She preferred to spend the 
little all she had, taking upon 
herself the risk of destitution 
when her plan had been ac- 
complished. She had once 
sacrificed alt that she could 
give up to her husband. She 
now sacrificed it again for her 
children. But she lived for 
many, many years, saw the 
honors and distinctions that 
ivere bestowed unsought upon 
hereldest son, and felt that her 
mission had been fulfilled." 
It is beyond our means to 
dwell upon the life of Judge 
Curtis. He entered college at 
the age of sixteen, and gradu- 
ated the second in his class. 
He received two Bowdoin prizes for dissertations, both of which are 
published in full in Vol. II., together with other miscellaneous and 
professional writings. Chap. II. of Vol. I. is devoted to his life at 
college, and Chap. III. chiefly to his study of law at the Harvard 
Law School and elsewhere. Both of these chapters are well worth 
being read by college-students. Judge Curtis practised law in North- 
field for three years ; he then practised in Boston for seventeen years ; 
at the end of which time, at the age of forty-two, he was appointed a 
justice of the Supreme Court at Washington, D.C. It is said that in 
seventeen years, from 1857 to 1874, his professional receipts amounted 
to 5650,000, or almost 840,000 a year. The two volumes are a fitting 
tribute to the memory of a man whose career in professional and 
social life stands without a blemish. 

The Reader's Hand-Book of the American Revolution, 1761-1783. 
By Justin Winsor. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 1880. 
i6mo, pp. 33J, Cloth, 81.50. 
This is a guide, by the librarian of the University, to the printed and 

manuscript literature and maps illustrating the American Revolution, 
from its incipiency in the struggle against the crown, when James Otis 
made his great plea against the writs of assistance, to the close of the 
war in 1783. The story is told chronologically, with headings of the 
salient points ; the concise statement of events, phases, and opinions, 
being but the thread upon which the references are strung. These 
are not only to monographs and local narratives, but to the chapters 
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and even pages of more general works. It follows out the political as 
well as military course of events, and enlarges upon the contemporary 
progress of affairs in Europe, as far as they affected the condition 
of the American cause. The final section is given to the general 
authorities, which cover the whole period of the preliminary contro- 
versy and the war, marking also the chief sources of contemporary 
information, which are comprehensive in their character. An index 
to the books cited, phases elucidated, events followed, and ]>ersons 
mentioned, affords a full summary. The author calls it '*a continuous 
footnote to all histories of the Revolution," pointing out the second- 
hand authorities as well as sources. He has intended the book to be 
useful to all readers, singly or in classes, of such iiistory. " I believe 
it a part," he adds, "of the duty of a public librarian, to induce read- 
ing, and gently to guide it as far as he can. I am no great advo- 
cate of courses of reading. It often matters little what the line of 
one^s reading is, provided it is pursued, as sciences are most satis- 
factorily pursued, in a comparative way. The reciprocal influences, 
the broadening effect, the quickened interest, arising from a com- 
parison of sources and authorities, I hold to be marked benefits from 
such a habit of reading. It is at once wholesome and instructive, 
gratifying in the pursuit, and satisfactory in the results." The author 
announces this volume as the initial one of a series, to cover various 
departments of knowledge. 

n^ ^neid of VirgiL Translated into English by John D. Long. 
Boston : Lockwood, Brooks, & Co., 1 879. 43 1 pages. 

The motives that could have actuated the Governor-elect of Mas- 
sachusetts to undertake the translating of the whole yEneid into 
English blank verse, must have been indeed the workings of a noble 
heart, and the craving of innate talent to render some service to the 
world. The motives seem far nobler when if is remembered that the 
translator's life has been active to the greatest degree, both in public 
and private business, and also that the book is published without hopes 
of pecuniary reward commensurate with the great labor that was re- 
quired. The lx)ok is indeed a " mite of tribute to the old studies, paid 
after drifting far from the academic insjMration and shelter ; " for, as 
it was completed just a quarter of a century after the author was 
graduated at Harvard, it bears testimony to the faithfulness of the 
author^s work as a student in college, and to his constant intellectual 
development as a graduate in active life. On the merits of the work, 
we have no space for comment ; but it is certainly an interesting and 
faithful translation, while the printing is good, and the binding unique 
and tasteful. 

Mathematical Tables^ chiefly to Four Figures. First series. By. 
James Mills Peirce, University Professor of Mathematics in 
Harvard University. Boston : Ginn & Heath, 1879. pp. 43. 

Under the above title the principal tables of one of Professor 
Peirce's former works, "Three and P'our Place Tables of Loga- 
rithmic and Trigonometric Functions," together wiih some new tal.)les, 
are published in duodecimo form. The work comprises tables of log- 
arithms, of logarithms of sums and differences, of lov:arithms of circu- 
lar functions, of inverse circular functions, of logaritlmis of hyperbolic 
functions, of natural sines and cosines, of natural tauircnts and 
cotangents, of natural secants and cosecants, and of proportional 
parts. The explanations for the use of the tables are full and sim- 
ple, though concise and exhaustive. 

An Account of the Early Land-Grants of Groton, Massachusetts. 
By Samuel A. Green, M.D. (iroton, 1879. 60 pp. 

Although this pamphlet is chiefly a copy of original land-grants, it 
is nevertheless valuable for the records which it contains. It also 
gives evidence of being the work of an antiquarian, etymologian, 
and chirographer. In fact, there are few persons so well calculated 
to copy old records as is Dr. Green (of the class of 1851); for he 
combines, with natural ability, a thorough education, and a peculiar 
fitness for doing such work as requires the greatest care and deepest 
research ; and, as librarian of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
he has had for many years the advantages of the valuable archives of 
the Society, as well as the experience which the position affords and 



demands. The work begins with an explanation of the various ter 
used in the original grants, and a description of the methods of ke 
ing records. Then follows a brief account of the division of the to^ 
ship of Groton, and a vocabular>' of words having a meaning at t 
time somewhat different from that which they have at present, ai 
which comes the copy of the grants. 

A Short German Grammar for High Schools and Colleges, By E. 
Sheldon, tutor in German in Harvard LTniversitv. Boston : Gi 
& Heath, 1879. PP- ^o3' 

This grammar is designed as an elementary text-book for use 
students who understand the meaning of common grammatical ten 
Its chief peculiarity is the omission of many topics that usually encv 
ber elementary grammars, ar.d which the advanced student is suppos 
to know before he begins a study of German. 

John Langdon Sibley is at work on the "Quinquennial Ca 
logue " for 1880. 

Mark Sibley Severance, the author of "Hammersmith: 
Harvard Day.s," was married Nov. i. 

Professor George M. Lane expects to publish his exhaust 
Latin grammar during the coming spring. 

Francis Parkman (1844) *s at work upon a new volume of \ 
series, " France and England in North America," which will be \ 
titled " Montcalm." 

Henry N. Wheeler, A.M. (1871), revised his "Plane a 
Spherical Trigonometry" for the new edition which was recen 
published by Ginn & Heath. 

Edwin P. Whipple-, whose essay on Daniel Webster has just be 
publLshed as a preface to " Webster's Great Speeches," received 
honorary degree from Harvard in 1848. 

Dr. H. a. Hagen, professor of entomology at Harvard, has ji 
issued a pamphlet entitled "The Destruction of Obnoxious Inse< 
by the Application of the Yeast Fungus." 

Professor C. C. Langdell, dean of the Law School, has enlarg 
his " Leading Cases on the Law of Contracts," and a second editi 
of the work has just been issued by Little, Brown, & Co. 

Professor J. B. Greenough is preparing the notes for a ni 
and complete edition of Virgil. The book will be printed who 
from new plates, and will contain numerous illustrations. 

Professor Francis J. Child is having set in type some f( 
pages of his new work on Folk-lore, Ballads, etc., to which he h 
devoted many hours during the past twenty years. It is expect 
that the first volume will be ready within one year. 

Professor Robert F. Pennell, of Phillips Exeter Acaden 
whose valuable elementary histories of Rome and Greece, and treat: 
on the *' Latin Subjunctive," have met with noteworthy success, 
now at work on the ^ccnealogv of the Pennell familv. 

Professor G. A. Wentwortii, class of 1857, can well be c( 
gratulated on the success of his '* Elements of Plane and So 
Geometry ; " for the book has proved to be not only one of the mc 
profitable of the many publications of Ginn & Heath, but also o 
of the most salisfactor>' text-books now in use. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin is rc-writing and enlarging his Gre 
grammar. The part devoted to etymology will be increased to doul 
its present size. Upwards of thirty thousand coj)ies of this gramn: 
have already been i)rinted. The new edition will be published 
(linn & Heath of Boston, and Macmillan & Co. of London. 

M. E. Wadsworth (Ph. D. 1879) ^^^s just published a "Report > 
the Copper Falls Mine, Keweenaw County, Michigan." In the pi 
ceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History will appear thr 
papers by Mr. Wadsworth. The subjects are as follows : " On Dai 
lite from Bartlett, N.H. ; " "On Pierolite from Florida, Mass. 
"On the Compression of Pebbles in Conglomerates." 

Professor George L. Goodale's " Concerning a Few Commi 
Plants" — a brochure, complete in two parts, bound together, givi 
an account of the organs or "helpful parts " of plants, and how the 
can be cultivated and used in the schoolroom for the mental trainii 
of children — has just reached its second edition. Ginn & Heat 
Boston, publishers. 
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The Harvakd Register goes to press on the first day of 
each month; and, to insure the prompt insertion of accepted 
communications, they should be sent as early in the month as 
possible. All officers and instructors in Harvard University 
are respectfully solicited to send in such items or articles as 
may seem to them appropriate for The Harvard Register; 
but the writer's name must invariably be attached, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 

To insure the usefulness and success of thb paper, all Har- 
vard men are urged to furnish it with such news as comes to 
their knowledge, that may be of interest to the University and 
her alumni. 

The Harvard Register is not an official publication ; but 
it has the good-will of the authorities of the University. 

The subscription price is $2.00 a year, postpaid. 

Moses King, Editor and Publisher ^ 
Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 

Boston office: with Rand, Avery, & Q>., 117 Franklin St. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The President of Harvard University, on the 
14th of January, 1880, presents to the Board of 
Overseers his Annual Report for 1879, which is 
undoubtedly the most thorough, the most carefully 
prepared, and the most interesting review of the 
work being done and the progress being made at 
Harvard, that is published at any time during the 
year. This report deserves the thoughtful reading 
of every graduate an^ student of Harvard, and 
also commands the attention of every person who 
is in any way interested in higher education. The 
University will this year issue only a limited num- 
ber of copies of this report, and these arc used for 
special circulation ; but The Harvard Register 
will, on the 15th of January, issue an extra number, 
which will contain the President's report in full. 
This extra number will be sent to the regular sub- 
scribers without charge, and to non-subscribers 
upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 



REGULAR MEETINGS. 

The President and Feli-ows— The second an^jl the last 
Monday of each month, it a.m., at 70 Water Street, Boston. 

The College Faculty. — The first and third Mondays of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., in No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Divinity Jjchool Faculty — llie last Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the President's house. 

The Scientific School Faculty. — The third Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Medical School Faculty. — The first Saturday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the Dean's residence. No. 114 Boyl- 
aton Street, Boston. 

The Parietal Committee. — The first and third Mondays 
of each month, 7 p.m., in No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Academic Council. — The third Wednesdays of Octo- 
b«r, December* February, and April, and the Thursday before 
Commencement, 8 p.m., at the President's office. 

The Law School Faculty. — The second Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the President's house. 



CALENDAR FROM DEC. 15 TO JAN. 15. 

Dec. x6. — Professor Benjamin Peirce's free lecture on 
Ideality in Science: Sanders Theatre, 7.30 p.m. 

Dec. 17. — Professor Palmer's translation of the twelfth 
book of the Odyssey: Harvard Hall, room 4, 7.30 p.m. 

Dec. 17. — Hasty Pudding Theatricals: Society Building, 
Cambridge, 7.30 p.m. 

Dec. x8. — Boston Philharmonic Orchestra Concert : San- 
ders l*heatre, 7.30 p.m. 

Dec. aa. — To Jan. 4 (both days included), vacation. 

Jan. 7. — Mr. Frederick Lutz's reading of Goethe's " Her- 
mann and Dorothea: " Harvard Hall, room 4, 7.30 p.m. 

Jam. 8. — Boston Philharmonic Orchestra Concert : Sanders 
Theatre, 7.30 p.m. 

Jan. 14. — Stated meeting, Board of Overseers: at Univer- 
■ity s* Cambridge, 8 p.m. , 



NOTES. 

During last summer a number of microscopes and other 
apparatus were obtained to equip a temporary biological labo- 
ratory for elementary instruction. The course will be in charge 
of Professor Farlow and Dr. Faxon. 

The most important accessions to the Museum of Compara- 
tive ZoSlogy during the past year are the magnificent collec- 
tions of the •• Blake" Expedition of 1878-79, and the large col- 
lections of birds, mammals, reptiles, and fishes made by Mr. 
Carman at St. Kills, Dominica, Grenada, Trinidad, St. 
Thomas, and Porto Rico, after he left tlie " Blake." 

'• Manners and Customs of ye Harvard Student," by 
F.G. Attwood, a collection of amiising caricature .sketches of 
life at Harvard, continues to meet with deserved success by 
way of sales of the book. Several editions have been issued by 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co., of Boston. 

" The Library Bulletin No. 14," for January, begins the 
second volume. A change ukes place in the style of type 
used, by means of which space is gained, and the matter is 
made more legible. Any person who has all the numbers of 
the firbt volume, can get a titlepage for it on application to the 
iibrarian. 

" The Harvard Index," edited by W. R. Taylor of the 
class of 1876, contains th« names of the officers and members 
of all the societies of the University, a list of degrees conferred 
at commencement, and the prize* given for special work done 
during the past year, a complete record of the atlilctic sports, 
and a full list of the officers, instructors, and students of all 
departments. It is neatly printed, and sells at 35 cents a copy. 

" Young Folks' History of Trtfe United States," by Col. 
Thomas W. Higgin.son (1841), has been published in rai.scd 
letters, by the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at South 
Boston. The book was specially revised and adapted for the 
purpose by the author himself, and was printed and electro- 
typed at the expense of some generous friend of the blind, who 
prohibits the publishing of his name. 

The curator of the Peabody Museum, Frederick W. Put- 
nam, is now carrying through the press his report on the 
archa;ology of California, which, with the account of the 
material obtained from the ancient Pueblos of Arizona and 
New Mexico, will form the bulk of the seventh volume of the 
" Report of the United-States Geographical Surveys, West of 
the One Hundredth Meridian, under the Engineer I>cpartment, 
United-States Army, Capt. George M. Wheeler in charge." 

*' The Harvard F.cho," a daily morning p.iper, made its 
first appearance Dec. 9. It is a small folio, 9 by 11 inchest and 
sells at two cents a copy. The subscription is one dollar for 
three months. With proper management, the Echo can be 
made a very useful publication. The '* Bulletin," which is 
chiefly a transcript of the official announcements, is a valuable 
feature. The editors, it is s.»id, are six members of the .Sopho- 
more class (1882). 

A NEW dissecting-room for students of the anatomy and dis- 
eases of domestic animals has been fitted up this autumn, at 
the Bu.ssey Institution. It measures 26 by 27 feet, and is 
light and airy. An .ibundant supply of material fur dissection 
is provided at the cost of the school ; and the progress of the 
students is directed by Professor D. D. Slade, of the depart- 
ment of Applied Zoology, and by his demonstrator Lester S. 
Ford. 

"Harvard Meetings for .Scientific Disci'ssions " is 
the name under which meetings are held every Thursday after- 
noon from half-past four to six o'clock, in University 19, for the 
purpose of informally discussing scientific questions. These 
meetings were originally suggested by Professor Benjamin 
Peirce. At the first gathering Professor Henry L. Eustis was 
chairman, and Frederick W. Putnam was elected permanent 
secretary. 

Mr. Charles S. Sargent, for the past seven years, and 
since its formation, director of the arboretum of Harvard 
University, has been appointed to the newly-created chair of 
arboriculture, which, as well as its arboretum, the University 
owes to the public spirit of the laic James Arnold of New 
Bedford. The arboretum, which is situated in the College 
property in West Roxbury, will comprise a living collection of 
every tree and shrub which the climate permits to grow in 
Massachusetts, museums illustrative of dendrology and for- 
estry, and a library of these and kindred subjects. Such an 
institution, managed with energy and ability, may be expected 
to contribute not a little to the prosperity of the country 
through its influence, more or less direct, on the development 
and standing of American forestry. More immediate benefits 
will be a better and more genuine knowledge of our trees, both 
botanically and culturally; the introduction of new plants; 
increased and more correct tastu in ornamental planting: and 
the facilities which the arboretum will afford botanists, land- 
scape architects, and horticulturists, for studying a large and 
comprehensively arranged collection of trees. — Tht Nation. 



It is said that some graduates are raising a subscription, to 
present the University Boat Club with a much-needed steam 
launch. 

The Dean of the Dental School Faculty, Dr. Thomas H. 
Chandler, has removed to No. 74 Commonweallh Avenue, 
Boston. 

The next addition to the building of the Museum of Compar- 
ative Zoology, which is to be built by means of the Agassis 
Memorial Fund, will be almost wholly devoted to laboratories, 
lecture-rooms, and work-rooms, and will furnish necessary 
facilities for instruction in biology and geology. 

Vol. II. of the " Diary of Samuel Sewall " was recently pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Historical Society, of which Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop (i8a8) is president. The chairman of the 
publishing committee is the Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D. (1833) ; 
and on the same committee are Professor Henry W. Torrey 
(1833), Wdliam H. Whitmore (A. M. of 1867), and Professor 
James Russell Lowell (1838). 

The forthcoming annual report of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology will contain the following papers: on the Work 
of the Museum, by the Curator, Alexander Agassiz; on the 
Geological Department, by Professor Josiah D. Whitney; on 
Palaeontology and Geology, by Professor Nathaniel S. Shaler; 
on Mammals and Birds, by Joel A. Allen; on Reptiles, Batra- 
chians. Selachians, and Fishes, by S. W. Garman; on Insects, 
by Dr. Hermann A. Hagen; on Crustacea, by Walter Faxon; 
on Worms, by Edward L. Mark; on the Conchological Depart- 
ment, by Charles E. Hamlin; on Radiau and Protozoa, by 
L. F. Pourtalds; on the Library, by Miss Frances M, Slack. 

It is with pleasure that we record Professor Paine's success 
in securing a series of five grand concerts in Sanders Theatre, 
e.tch to be given with the full Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 
of forty performers. Distinguished solo singers and perform- 
ers t.ike part in these concerts, and the programmes embrace a 
wide range of selections from old and new masters, such as 
Beethoven's 5th and 8th Symphonies, and Overture to Leonore, 
No. 3, Mozart's E-flat Symphony, Goetz's Posthumous Sym- 
phony, Mendelssohn's Overture to Fingal's Cave, and vrorks 
•by Bach, Schumann, Wagner, Saint-Saens, and others. The 
concerts take place on Thursday evenings, the first on Dec. 18, 
and the second on Jan. 8. 

The Library of the University has recently issued, as the first 
of its " Special Publications," a " Catalogue of Scientific Serials 
of All Countries, including the tran.sactions of learned societies 
in the natural, physical, and mathematical sciences, 1633-1876. 
P.y Samuel H. Scudder." The entries amount to about 6,000, 
arranged under 4,500 numbers, the numbers attached to socie- 
ties often embracing several distinct series, distinguished by 
letters. The most extensive previous list of periodicals was 
th.-ii prefixed, in 1867, to the first volume of the "Royal 
Society's Catalogue of Scientific Papers," — a list which com- 
mences with the present century only, but includes both pure 
and applied sciences, and contains about 1,400 titles. Mr. 
Scudder' s catalogue extends to 370 pp., 8', and was issued by 
subscription at $4 a copy, bound in cloth. 

The evening readings and pianoforte recitals announced 
for 1879-80 are : .'f.schylu.s and Aristophanes, by Professor 
Goodwin; Homer's Odyssey, by Assistant Professor Palmer; 
Herodotus, by Assistant Professor J. W. White; Sophocles' 
(Eldipus at Colonos, by Mr. Dyer: Homer's Iliad, by Mr. L. 
B. R. Briggs; Horace's Epistles, by Mr. Hale; Lucretitu, by 
Mr. Gould: Shakspere, by Professor Child; French Plays, 
without translation, with comments in French, by Assistant 
Professor Jacquinot; I..essing, by Assistant Professor Bartlett: 
Easy Cierman Prase, without translation (Chamisso, Tieck, 
Heyse),wiih comments in German, by Mr. Sheldon; Hermaiw 
and Dorothea, by Mr. Lutz; Easy Italian Prose, without trans- 
lation (I.)air Ongaro, Goldoni, Boccaccio^ with comments in 
Italian, by Mr. Bendelari; F^sy .Spanish Prose, without trans- 
lation (Hartzenbusch, Treuba, Cervantes) , with comments in 
Spanish, by Mr. Bendelari; German — Popular Scientific Au- 
thors, by Mr. H. B. Hodges; pianoforte recitals from the 
great masters, by Professor Paine. Many of the above have 
already been given ; and the dates and places of those that are 
yet to be given will be announced, as far as possible, each 
month in the Calendar on this page. These courses are open 
without charge to the public as well as to the students. 

" American College Fraternities," by William Raimond 
Baird, is a repository of facts relating to the many college or- 
ganizations in the United States, but chiefly to the Greek-letter 
fraternities. The book has the appearance of having been 
carefully compiled. To the fact that secret societies are dis- 
couraged (but not /roh 16 ited SiS Mr. Baird states) at Harvard, 
is to be assigned the reason of the existence of only a few of 
the Greek-letter societies; but there are several at Harvard 
which are overlooked by Mr. Baird. The book, however, con- 
tams so much matter, and is so well arranged, that it is almost 
invaluable to any one who takes an interest in the college 
fraternities. The publishers are J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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iud, prnmix well far life ii Harvard. In the CollcEC praper 
Ihcre an Ibc Ibllowiag: Fnleniiiy ol Phi Beta Kippa, Huty- 
PuddinE Oub, O. K.. S«nel. n Ida, Harvard Nai^iral- 
HiiloTT Sscicty, Harvard Meelingi for Scicnlific DiKuuiani, 
Harvard PhUonphiiL-il Socleiy, Harvard Finance Club, Hii- 
rtrd An-Club, Harvard Gl«-auli, HarviRl Crickel-aiib, 
Harvard Arion Quanetle, Harvard Bicycle-Club, Harvard 
Chea»-Club, Pierian Sodilily, Cbrisiian Breihrea, St, Paul'i 
Society. REadiaE-Raoin AuociaiioD, Hirvatd Dining Auoci- 
MicKi, College Teletnpfa Ctinipany. Univcnuly " Nine." Uni- 
«nity"Ciew."Univcnily" Fifteen," Harvard AlhklicAnD- 
eialion. Harvard L4>cf«K-C]ut>, Karvan] Tennia-Club. Har- 
vard Kifle-Qub, A. D. Qub, Kirrellian Qub, A. K. E.. 
A. 4. 4.,Tirpi™i Xpwnrii, Everett Aihenzum, Intliliile 
arr;^>,K.N. ToihiilkimigthtbeiddedlbcEraupiDfHudeiiii 
who comprue the ediloriaJ boardi of Ihc calle£e papcra . which 
■t preient include the Harvard AdvKnli, Ibc Crimmi, and 
the Harmird LamfrfH, each havioE twelve editor!., ami the 
Harj'arA Etlie. which i> uid to have lii ediian. llicn are 

Ihc Prahman Crew, the Fomball Team, etc, all of which 
have a imdeney lowardt iTrtn](theninE the ttea that arc fonned 
tmoni daaunatea. 



THE COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES. 
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Mitchell of Ckvetand. O.; and the 
□iher waa Man E. Wagar of V*a Roclipcirt, O. 

Ai-LiTiKleDU io tbejunior. aophnmore. and fmhmati clhuea 
of theCalLcEC, whodonot ipend iheirSundayiat home, or with 

year. Of the whole number who have eho«n their chutcbca 
fin Lhc pretCDt year. 66 attend the CoUeEe-chapel, 19 the UnilA- 
riin chLtrchea. £9 the ConErvgaticmBt. 38 the Epiecopal, IT the 
Calholic. 11 the Bipliil, 7 the SwedenborEian, G Ihc Jewish 
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Frediiic J. B. CoapEiao, Edwin C. F 
ulilld, Charlei B. Fentoie, and Herman 
Bi. and Warren N. Coddard of 187;, li 
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of Ullca, N.Y. 
Cltrolie], Herben B. Howard of Bellgwa FalLi, Vl,, WillkRI 
Frseland of Syiacuie, N.V., Sautuel Hammond of Boston 
(capuln}, Charles M. Hementmy of Sonetville, Jamea Otis of 
Rcibury, and William D. Swan of Camhtidge. The coa- 
■waio was Heiuy R. W. Browne of Boston- The victan were 
tiven a eomplimentaiy supper al the Si. James Hotel, Boston, 
Ho*. 14. 

Thi officers chosen for dau-day of lESo are as follows^ 
OrsAir, Charles Wesley Bridle;, CambridEe. P"l, Arthur 
Lee Hanac«n, New York City. Srcrtlary, Fiedericli Almy, 
tfew Bedford. i7d:rV/, William Gcorse Pellew, New York 
Cilj. hr OniUr, Alberl Bushnell Han, Cleveland, O. 
CifrMir, Frank Herbert Bracken, Jamaica PUin- Mar- 
tAah.i. Robert Bacco, Boston; a, Charles Ware, Roabury; 
}. Rlchaid Trimble, New York City. CUtt Oa^Cnnmillfr, 
John Woodbury, Lynn; Theodore Koosevell, New York City: 
Albert Barnes Weimer, Philadelphia. Claa Csmmillii. 
Howard Townsend, Albany. N,V.; Eugene Fuller, Cam- 
bridsci Frederick Hobbs Allen, Boston. 



THE LAW SCHOOL. 

ID the unefulneis of the school. 1 n them studenii often do 
DWal efficient and conscieaiiuus work. prepirinR cues for < 

Klin Iha work of an atlorvey in icltial practice- At th< 
^ni of each luperior court, prealded over by a chief ji 

counsel in the case under appeal, while the rcKi lut as ansa 



Justii 



judiei. T'he clubs are cnmpoied ai follows : The Pow- 
mm. .yii/iviiHC-HrV.- En)HkinaBlaJDe,WarrenK.BkxlE- 



WUIiaui 



ell. Charles F- Chamberlnyne. Robert K. C. 
Hancock, Augu<tll> P. Loiinil, Henry C. Ni 
Sullivan. Harold Wheeler. Sufiritr CgHrl : Edmund L. 
Bayliea. Jamei Byrne. Ralph W. Eliii, William B. Van Ren- 
sselaer, InzkwDod Myrick, William E. Olii, Edmund M. Par- 
ker. Joseph C- Thorp, jun. The Auu Pleadisc-Cliii, 
SKfriwt CtHrl: SlEOumey Bullet, Charles F. Chamber- 
layne, lr^'inE Ellbg, Fiedenck L Greene, John R. Holmes. 
Henry C. Nkhoh, Edward H. Sttobel, Edward Woodman. 
Snhrif Coitrt: Richard S, Alberl. Isaac T. Burr, jun., 
Glendower Evans, John H- Horison, Marjon Story, Arthur 
H. We'.linan, Henry Wheeler, Slephcn B- Wood. Tiis Gkav 
Cll'b- Sufrimt Ca.n: Charles M, Curiii, George K. 
Boutelle, Augustui P. Lairing, Edward P. Reed, Benjamin I. 
Stanton, John F- Tyler, Roawell B. Lawrence, William E. 
Fisse,AlberlJ.Camiah. SnftriarCftiH : CeorgeD Ayen. 
Frank Bolles, Robert P. Cbpp, William B. Lawrence, Eliiah 
H. Merrill, Henry C. Mulligan. Thomas Rusiell, William C 
Tnrbell. The Dave Ci.i'B. J./f>-/er r«r/.- William R. 
Ausiui.JohnM. B.Churchill. Woodward Hudson, Thomas Lee, 
Henry B. McDoweU, Robert D. McFadon. CharlesH. Vinton 



THE D)VlfJITr SCHOOL 

H. A. Westall ((. liSo) ispnaehinE reEuUriy BE Tyn| 

A. T. BvasEB (/. iSSo) U in eharEc of theChuninE Fi 
n^urch, Bimkline, Masa- 

Henev Norhan Cr. i»a) i. supplying the ptdpit oft 
^iisi Unitarian Church of MaULen. 

Chableb J. Statles ((. iMi) is assisting the Rev. Hen 
V. Foote, of KIde'i Chapel, in Ihc regular Sunday services. 

The tegular Christmas service will be held on Monday eve 
ig, Dec. •!, ai 7,3a o'clock. Henry Norman {/- .Sfc) h 



The pfKceis are: Prtiidnt, Hcniy Norman ((. iBSo) ; Viti- 
Friium!, A. M. Weeks it. iUd] : Sttritury. C. J. Staples 
(/. iMi) ; Triaiurrr, A. D. Smiih (/. iBSj). 

It was sugE«icd at the opcnuiE mrelinE of the Debating 
Society, that the alternate Monday eveniuEI, on which the 
debates were to be Dmiiied, CDuId be most profitably used for 

etied In the work of the school. The lugECSIion was accepted, 
and has been in pan carried oul- The Erst of Ihc series was 
delivered on the evening of Nov- 5, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in the parloraof Rev. Ilr. C. C Eveteii. Notonly the members 
of the Society and Divinily School, bulalso many invited guests, 

INvinily School, were Henry W. Longfellow. t)r. Asa Gray, 
C. P. Cranch, Professor W- W. Ckndwin, and Piofessot F. II. 
Hedge. The secinid lecture was given by Profeisoi F. H. 
Hedge, who spolie upon Utilitarian Ethics in iclition toother 
syitcmi. The third lecluie was by the Rev. J. G. Bmks of 
Roibuiy, a gmduawof the Divinity School. His subject was 
." The Society has the promise of 



eraddres 



THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

retary of the Medic^il Schr»l Faculty, Dr. R. H. 







OOE the 


.speakers expected ate 


ip> B 


otiks. D.D,. Rev. Ja 




Bello*s, D,D„ Piofe. 




H. Palmer, T. W. Hig 



Is^hi: 7oiir-ll e/ J'AyiMBIr, Vol. IL, No. 3, appears an 
article by Henry P. Doxdilch, M.D. (lUi), profcssol of phys- 
iology nl ihe Hansrd Medical SlchooL IH lubjecl is "The 
Physiological Apparatus in Use at the Harvard Medical 



nula for observations on the vocal cords of animals, srithmil 
interfering with their naiuial respiraiion: (4] unpolariaable 
electrodes, used in undying certain proUcms in the physiology 

Ih the same issue of Ihe Jpnrnal 1/ Pkfiiolsgy appears an 
article by James J. Putnam, M.D. (1BS6): "A Descrip- 

Wundt's spparatua for accurate notation of Ihe lime oCmuscu- 



cle " On the Reliability of Marey's T 
requiring Accurate Noialions of Tune 
the sources of error in the uoe of this . 
time of csniraction of human muscles. 
Db. C. J, Bijke (rir, iBfis) has 
dung des Tmmmelfelli als PhnnaulOE 
Zeiischr. f. OhrtnheUkunde. Bd. viii. 



THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 

for Ihe minislty in this semiaary, which, though noi a part of 

Wllh beinE in such a centre as Cambridge, This number is in 
eiceu of Ihat provided for in Laweence Hall, the domilary; 
and several live elsewhere- II is etpecled that ihe Hall will 
soon be enbrged to its fuU capacity of Iblty. This is the ma>i- 
mum aimed at by the authoriliei of the school, la view of 

Church, and of other considerations, it a not to be enpecled 
ihai it would ever embrace a larger number of students, if i1 
weie desirable, 

A] 10 Ihe class that graduated last June, the Rev. Harold 
Arrowsmith is settled in Flushing, N.V., Rev. John.N. Jnnes 
in New Brunswick, and the Rev, Howard F. Hill in Moni- 
pclier, Vt. F. A. Rodriguei eipecu in due time id assume his 
duties as profeiior in the llioilogical Scminaty of the ReCnrmed 
Church of Mexico, hU native land. 

Bumham Hall, the iww rc&ctoiy, is nearly finished, and will 
be opened in January. The dlning-ball is a beautiful room, 

roof, finished in hardwood]. Attached to it are ihe kitchen, 
laundiy, and servanta^ rooms. It is probably the meat eom- 
if the kind in America, and will perpetuate Ihe 



nunilicer 



tablet, o 



<oilhy m 



,or. Job, 



lental c1 






EOftheDean. Its. 



mired. I 



1 reflect 



They were also Ihe archiiecis of Ihe Harvard Memorial Hall- 
Si. John's Memorial Chapet ii nticnded with mote or less rcg- 
ulaiily by about seventy-five Harvard student]. It cannot be 
too stroogly urged, that this chapel was given to the school for 
the especial accommodation of members of the University, who 
aie iheie contequenlly not by favor, bin by right. The Dean, 
Rev. CeorEC ^- Cray. D.D., has enpieised the desire that all 






in Ihe c 



tfl Ihe jii 



divided among the litur pmfessnrs. In Febniaiy Ibc Rev, 
A. H. Vinton, D.D., wilt begin his annual course of lecluiei 
on Syiiematic Divinity: and Ibe Rev, E. A. Wuhbum, D.D.. 
of New York, will deliver a special eoune of leelures on 
Epochs in Chuil:h History, lit April the Rev. Charles R. 
Baker will deliver the course on the practical duties of the 
ministry, for which an ilumnui is annually chosen. 

t Alihough Ihis school is not a department of Harvard, it is 

enjoy in common: and, moreover, the rules of Harvard College 
have in respect to chape] ailendnnce been modiAed in favor d 
studenli who »c iiiclin*d Unnrda the Epiia^ CbuRh. 
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THE STUDENTS AND THEIR HOMES. 

higher degrea. Kvcn ho 
Btadiutei. Ortberema 
(howt the number in eac 



I'll 



;:|:ll 



'il y~ 



New Yorli . . . 

N^^ : 

Delaware . 
North Caralini . 



DiH. dT Coluishi 



E«land. . . 



Briiiih Pnit 
Total . 



■A 



AnnnK chcHC regiilering fror 
aeJEhbonne placet, whik. ai a tr 



THE COST OF AN EDUCATION, 

It i» not poauble to give the average eapenditiire of the 

which one can aafely eitimate the outlay neccuaty Tor the lup' 

The ubie giwa below w.ii compileil for PreiidenI EUoi front 
iruitwonhy diu. obtained of parent!, luardiani, and >iu- 





oHne the .utn^r ..ca 


»o. 
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ITIH«. Etc 
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Tuition 
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ipoiu (annual a 
















Total . . 


. .JS4W|$«'5 


..t[ 


S',3H 



penonal comfort- 



a COM of leb thao $500 a year, a greater 
spend from Si,j« to $3,000. On the ai 
ipend about $750; aixd a turn leu than 
junch nuit young tnen, while an ciceu gi 
iog comloni thai pareni* and guardian* ar 
or wardi ahould have. 



THE GRADUATES. 

[CraJ.alii art indictttj at /ellnn: College in parei 
ihe«i (— ) : Law School (fl : Divinity School W : Medio 
School (or); Scienlific School (I); Dental School (,0'] 



W.J.Lu«D(i873). 




Hi^nv W. RoBiKH 
otFeli.Adl«,inNew 


« (.1. 
Votk. 


Bjs) il engaged in the wo 


D«. C. P. IMt:«- 
Hall, Botton,! lecture 


i86j) delivered. Dec. 6, in Hawtho 
on IbeCaBofChiUien andlnfinti. 


Dn. FnAHCt! M1MOT (ll,l) 

ervat'ioa of Health, in Hawthoi 


delivered a lecture on the Pr 
T» Hall. Boalon, Dee. tj. 


•■SroitiHorTH.W 
edited by the Re*. Ed» 


I'd". 


■™it Hale, D.d! (.839). 


R.V. F. G. PiAinov (.S69) 
Cor Cilifomii, intending to >pe 


.ailed fmi. New York recen 


GmucbMillh. Pi 
inurucioratDeVeaiu 


...Y,Jnn-(.8,S).h«b«™ appoin 
College, Suapewion Bridge, S.Y. 


Pioriuoa BiNjAHiN Peh 
Ideality in Science, in Sanden 


■ (i8»9l gave three lecture) 
Theatre. Dec. 1,9. an<liS. 



D.C., delivered in Sanders Theatre, Dec. 



A.M., LL.B. (1U3), II 



Dit. T. H, CuAKDtEi. 11848), Dean of ihe Harvard Dental 
School, has been recently elected vice-preiideni of the American 
Academy of Deniai Scicaca. 

ARTHVit ClLHAH, A.M., who edited ihe three volmnei of 
-' I'he Poetical Works of CeolTrey Chaucet." recemly published 
by Houghton. Osgood, & Co., ii sccittary of the so-called 
" aanea " of Harvard College. 

Oliveh Wrhdcll Holuu (rBag) was given by the pro- 
prietor! of the Allanlic IHmthfy a breakfast at the Hotel 
Bmn»ick, Botlon, Dec. 3, 1879, — Ihe occasion beuig the 
celehrtlion of hit Kventielh birthday, which wu Aug. 99. 

" DuTBii Hall " ii Ihe name given 10 one of the halla in 
the Cincinnati Muiic Hall building, in honor of Juliui Dealer 
(1860). vhovrat chairman of the commitlcc thai had charge of 

Rbv. JonatHAM F. SltABKS, D.D. (1830J, pastor of ihe 
Pint Preibyleriao Church in Newark, N. J., delivered an 

the incorporation of ibe town of Bedibrd, Mass, The addreu 






teheklaiProi 



R.I., during the first week of Not 
Rev.C. C. Kvereti,D.D., Dean of the Divinity School, and b) 
Rev. £ira Abbot, D.D. , Professor of New-Tesiament Criticism, 
ttieiubjecii being respeclively "The Relaiion of Phik»ophy tt 
ipel of John." An essay wa> aUt 



V.J.V 



'. 1B64). 



B. Ii. Tov-B 



, ofthecL 






iiy. The BfiloH Ai/vrrliir 
i the feeling that he haa so 






.-r. Ihe Ml 



le John. I 



aa Unive 



lylbeic 



s of Harvard, pursuing Ihe 
loamed: FrancUG.AIlinson{.8jj). Creek; Frank Don- 
(1879), biology and French: Wahhincton 1, Siringham 
. matheoiaiics; and Henry C. Warren (iBj»), .Sanskrit 
niionic. Allinion and Siringham are fellow, of Ihc Unl- 



I of the lal 



liam Mon 



An eabibition of the wt 
[lit*) w» given recently al tbe Museum of Fine An. in Bos- 
on, "The catalogue," sayi Ihc fftluM, "which embtacei 
10 lent than aoo oil-painting! and m charcoal drawmgtand 
Hsiels, — an unprecedented collection for an American artist, 
inleis we arc mistaken, — is adorned with a fine photograph 
if this lamented anilt. A lile of Mr. Hunt is in preparalun 
ly his bmther. Leaviit Hunt (a graduate of the Haivaid Law 
School in i8s6) of Braltlebore', Vt." 

Mil. JoKH FlSKI of Cambiidge has prepared a new course 
/ three lectures on American Political ldea.1, as viewed from 



. Mr. Fitke wUl trt 



on Ihe jtidiciar 



. He was also chairman of Ihe joiul 
special cr>mmitiee of thirty members, more or less, belore whom 
Gov. Andrew appeared lor the petiiioaen for the repeal of the 

report of the committee dealt a severe blow to prr>hibition, and 

the Speakership of Ihe Massachusetts House of Repreienu- 
lives, the HtraU layt, " Indeed, it is understood that he 
[Mr, Morse} will make no effiiil to advance his prospects b 



and is associaud with Edwin N. Hill (1873). Mr. Moody'i 

life. In his freshman and sophomore years al college, the aver- 
age percentage of his studies averttgcd only a tittle over Ibrty 
per cent, but in his junior and senior yean he obtained an aver- 
.ige of about ninety-five per cent. Since graduation he began 
ibe study of law al the Harvard Law School, and contintied 
there until he enleied Ihe office of Richard H, Dana, jun, 
(1837], where he rcnuined up to Ihe lime of his admi.iioD Is 
tl>e b.ir, — after studying law only eighteen months in all. He 
has been somewhat identified Hilh tbe local politics t>f Haver' 
hill. Recenlly hcmadehislirslargumentbelbre Ihe Supreme 
Court of ibis State; and was heard in tbe November term, at 
Salem, before Chief Justice Cray (1843) and Judgei Morton, 
Endicott, Lord, and Sonle. The questions invol%-ed were in 
real properly law, the constiucttDn of ■ will, and whether a 
power 10 sell for the support of the donee of Ibe power implied 
a power 10 mOEigage, and several collateral quesikms. At the 
conclLi&ion of the argument, he not only sticcceded in his case, 
but also received the very highest compliments from Ihe chief 



JOH«Q-A, BltACKFT 

becoming Speaker of I 



(1S6;) is paid the followinj 



lie was yet a schoolboy. Mr. Bracken's fitncH 

mmcndaiions ia his own behalf. Study at Hai- 



yi of municipal goverar 



i6 
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Far Ibc •paktnhip in tin. ln'iB77 he wnii chairman fiam 

nponed ihc bill auihnriiuiK ihc fDrnnlnn oT builJFii|i-nHn:ia- 
(laiu afiET ihc FUtiJclphii pUicm, the bill foi focloo-in- 
ipeciioa Cbni)i dC whii:h became bv), and ilie hill which pro- 
pawl > relief ivm Ihc double OHIion oT mocliain. Iliii 

ufihe Hoiue, of Ihc coniniiilec'i an prDbiteaad cducsiiOD, and 

|ile. Mr. ni.ickeil ibty deTended Ihc 



ci ffenerally. He oppQKd ih 



ivU iin. 



POLITICS AND PUBLIC LIFE, 

Jons D. Unci (iSjt) . n i> E™erally linswn. hit 
been eleLled KOKncir □[ MauichuHIK. Ir » a niK 
Tjui thai Mr. Lone >• '>» ^nt induaie of Harvard <:. 



x» were apprtnied gov. 
;ihoDce>«T>»><.li"'"' 


nor. hi- 
tiv. al 
ye:>[.. hu 


Jobs Quin-cv Adah* 
andidaia Tur Ihe jmemo 


.853). "h 
[.hip of > 






ly-Rve L'nil 



.f Har 



■vard. Theyum: 
Caleb SlnoE, Triilnm Dalun. Samuel Deiter, Benjamin 
Goodhue, Dwighl Foslcr, John Quincy Adami, Timoihy Bel.. 

pRMiM Mellen. Naihao Siltbee. Rlward Everelt, Rohcti C. 
Winlhtnp, Robert Rantoul, jun., CharlH Rnmner. and Ceoree 
Friibie Hoar, 

The Board of Eiaminera oT Lnw SnidenU for .SiiHoIli 
Counly hail Ave membert, and four of iheia arc Harvard £Tad' 
mm vii., Williin C. KuikII [i9v>;. Chaiki Allen (1847). 
Cenive S. Hale {ia44). «uJ Nalhan tluw (/. !<<«). 

The mayor of lIuIOB ami Ihe b'ovemor oT llauachuaein 
■re (raduaics of Harvard (Jidknie. and ihe pmident of Ihe 
Unilcd Staiet ii a eniduaw of ihe Harvard Law Si:faDul. 



N„,.. 


IC„.,. 


Tarn. 


John Phillip! 


: : ' ;jr? 


One j-wr. 














irssar?": : : 


. . , i8si 








S.ai%r<iir: : 


■ ■ ;§;f 




FiDlcncli 0. Prindt . . 







dlrccwd for ihiily-lwo ycar« liy Harvard Br.'dilans, iirhn a 
ele.;ted. 

Or Ihe deien pcnoniwho have held (he pnution of ch 
}u<iicsuf the SiiprenxCaunorMaiKiehuiiHit. iiHi have fat 
Sradmle* ol Harviid. Their naniu an: John Adanu. \( 
liam Cuchinf, Nathaniel l'c-i>lee :?arguint. FiaiiLU Uii 
TheoplidiH Paruoi. .'umuel Ijewall. Uaac I'arkrr, Uoii 
Shaw, (leove Tyler UiEelow, and Horace Cray. 

HlMV K. Oliner, nf Ilie clui nf 1S18. Iiai jii^i bt 
le-ckcled mayor t* Salem. Mr. Oliver i> the oMoi per. 



THE CLASS OF 1879, 

Of the clau of 1979. Albert C. Aldrich, Horace C. Aljter, 
John T. BowcD. Fmleric M. Briigi, M'illiam M. Conuit, 
^muel Delano, Charki W, Galloupe, id, Andrew H, Hndg- 
ilon, Francii C. Manin. Athertnn P. Maun. CEorge H. Mil- 
let, John G. Morria, Herberl W. Newhall, Frederick C. Perry, 
Willanl HI. Sauih, John C. WnllT, have enteied Ihe Medical 
School; William R. Aioiin, GnHEe D. A>en, Eilmund L. 
Bayliea, Howard K, Bnwn, Isuc T. Burr, John \\. B. 
Churchill, RobertP, Clapp, I.ivin|itan Cuahint.Fmlerick H. 
Ellii, Ralph W. EUii, Clcndawer Evani, Ftank A. Houaton, 
Wiudward Hudton. Williiiii E. HiilchiiH. CieorEe W, J.ick- 
lon, William II. Lawrence, Thomai Lee. Henry C, Mullinan. 
John L NithuU. JcM R. Norun, William M, Richardwn. 
Eilwaid Robuuon, Wminm Sheafe, Frank E. Simpwi, UhaHei 
F. Sptafiiie, MationSinry, WdliimC. Tathdl, Frederick H. 
Temple, JoKph C. Tlutp, Walter T'nmt^, William B. Van 
kenaKlaer, Suphen R, Wood, Ihe Uw School: and Frank L. 
Puriet, Richard T. Wtun, (he Divmily Sclwol. Of Ihe mt 

W. Apthnrp, Henrr Kiiily, Waller Cary, Jamei A. Giie, 
Edward 1.. HouRhuin, Ik-njajnin Rand, William Scholield. and 

of A.M. 1 John W. Daliell ia in Canibiidge. ilutyine far Ihe 
deem nf Ph.D.: Chailei U. Burlingham, frank L. Ciawfbrd, 
Jabrdi Holnw. .Martin R. Jamb., Va.A B. Putnam. Peter T. 
Karlnw, (.liarln M, BrOk'Kler, jun., WallacE Macfiulane, and 
Wym,>t1'. Coi an al the Columbia Idw School, New Vork 
City; William De Witt Hyde ii at the Union 'niulDEicid 
Seminary, New Voik Ctyi Eilward W. Shannon ii in Ihc 
[aw..>nice of Eli.r;oT. Willi:am UaMon, Bomdo: William H. 
Schwarti ii iludy u)( law in FanBDr, Mc; Alberts. Biwulai 
in leachinK in Ihe publk uhooli of Iduiaville, Ky.; A. C. 
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I Hale 









Bacon, Wal,lr«l II 


in 


Sam. 


1 C. Uenti 


«I, and Georee F 


Cook are 




llmve 


lily I.air School; W. Bancn.r 


Hill >. te 








S.V,: H 




principal 


f Ihe Phi 




Academy and Ban 


riUeGraMlichrul 


Llanville, 


Vi.: Fran 




V. Amhony ii pii 






Pa lien, Me. \ 










jHuCord 


Ee Coiniian 


y,SanFni 


oicD.Cal.; CairRC 



tiered Ihe Ma-tai-hi 



ailhil of J. Templem 



rrancii Aliny, b= 
Llao. or Che 176 Ihal 



Their probable nci:u.paiiD 






(iSa;). and Edward Bowdilch (tWf), v 

low Weed Bamei C1876). Kcielary and Iteaiuier. A 

who haa been connected with any department of <b 

imn Ihe organiiaiion. Al the regular rneeting in Decern 
PollowinE IO|Mca were to be discuvied : 1, Formingapen 



id place of futL 



Calhotic, y. ihcU 
1; IVotcatanI, 1; 



1! I'nilorian, 411: Episcopalian, JS; imdcciJcd, : 
oiialiTriniuiianKs); Dntitisl.iii liberal,!; noi 
uliii, 4; MeihoilDtt, y. SwedenhoisbD, 3; Kom 



THE HARVARD CLUBS, 



f memtrri pJ thH, 



. (A.M, of t&59), pmideni; Frai 



Harvard Qub in Cincinnati, O., will probably | 
dinner ihii year. Charlei B. WUby ii Ihc leciw 

KED S. TuHB^ F'879) hai been elected ■ member 

rd Club, San Franciicu. Cal, 

; University Club nf Cincinnati was orgBDII 



RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Umikr thii heading ii vi purposed to give a liil, as ca 

at pouible, of ibe litfes. and necesaary evplapatory mal 

all printed work of Ibe gradiialei and olTicAt of every i 

ment of the University. The liil will begin on the 

Eraphs, and Ihe conlribulkini lo Ibe leading dailie 
periodicals, ll is sincerely hoped that Ibose persons w 
hesitatingly call aitenlion lo the work ihey are doing, s 

may 0111K 10 their knoaledite in ihe ir respective departi 

Cnvk Pl<i>P,JaHIlW[LUAIIsn 

I.alit Pioi'. Clemen L. Skii 

Frrith PitiiK. AuRiaii Jtcquncn 

Gtrman Pa.pv. Wiulmji Ciiok. 

ItalioH atd Sttiuiili . . . Phof. B. H. Nash, 

T*.-lnfy PB..F, EowAH. J, Voi-iti 

/,/>»' Pimr. Jakes n,tEB Aui 

SBtii-y Pkuf. Ueukue L. Good/ 

^gricHllnn ?>u>-, FuAKi-is H. Sroai 

lliitorf De, EhHituii l^luEinoit. 

fkittaofhf Hud I'ljciib'ty . Pkof. Wiluau jA»n. 
.In*-r^fjn <••••' £t*«"l"er ■ F. W. Pitkam, r>.niA>r 

yiyn.'l.-gx Fm<r. He-mi- P. Fownn 

il,dki«i Vmr. Jauibs C. Whitt. 

OtlUlfitl Dx. WlLLIAU L. RlCHAM 

M„lhtmMlii Pkof, Jaiies Mills Pei: 

fliyaii Punr. Joseph Lovebikc. 

Aslroocmy PaUF. E. C. PltKEElSG, 

Crolosy PaoF. N, S. SMALEa. 

ZiVlet} llH. Walter Faxoh. 
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Mark Sibley Severance.of l« Angeles. Cal., ID 
daughter of Hiram Callender of Si. Leuia, Mo,, it 
KO.CaL.Nor.i.iaT.;. 

FrancEtWayland Anthony, to Miss Aliee C.dau 
in H. ^afford, all qf CanibrldBe, in Cambridge. No 
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. A.JI (iS2s),lk, liiriiri.>M tmrrilKi.iiHdDr.Sainn 

G>««, A.M. (iSjl), ■«>mfi.r-hh/Br Ikii celiim 
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The February Number of The Harvard Register will 
contain articles by the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Rev. Dr. George 
Z. Gray, Professor Josiah D. Whitney, Professor Charles C. Everett, 
Professor F. H. Storer, Professor N. S. Shaler, Justin Winsor, John 
Fiske, Arthur Gilman, Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, Dr. D. A. Sargent, and 
others; abstracts of reports, reviews of new books by Harvard 
graduates, record of publications of all kinds by Harvard men, 
reprints of articles relating to the University, miscellaneous notes, 
items about graduates and undergraduates, chronicle of births, 
marriages, and deaths, etc. The illustrations will comprise views of 
the new Sever Hall, and of the Protestant Episcopal Theological 
School buildings, and an excellent portrait of the Rev. Dr. Pea- 
body. Single copies sent upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 

The Harvard Register, although a private enterprise, is 
published with the good-will and encouragement of the authorities 
of the University, and has received the hearty approbation of 
many officers, graduates, students, and friends of the various 
departments, besides a number of subscriptions from individuals 
and institutions in no way connected with Harvard University. 

Important. —It might as well be stated, once for all, that, 
although many personal notices of Harvard men will appear in 
every number of the Recjister, not any remuneration whatever will 
be accepted for any thing which appears in the columns of the 
paper, outside of the regular advertising pages. Moreover, it will 
always be a pleasure to note any changes or success made in the 
business or profession of Harvard men ; and, to make these notes 
as complete as possible, all graduates are requested to send in 
items, regarding not only their friends, but also themselves. 

The Class Secretaries are urged to send in such informa- 
tion about their classmates as may seem appropriate for publication 
in The Harvard Register. Notices of meetings will be printed 
free of charge. Resolutions cannot always be printed in full ; 
but, when known, will at least be mentioned. 

Clubs vs. Graduates. — If The Harvard Regis^ier can be 
made readable to the graduates of the University, they should 
not forget that to them the publisher looks for his chief pecuniary 
support. Already several of the clubs in different parts of the 
country have sent in their subscriptions, which are quite accepta- 
ble and earnestly solicited ; but, if the members make the club's 
copy suffice for all of them. The Harvard Registier will not 
receive support sufficient to continue its publication. The sub- 
scription-price is only two dollars a year ; and surely almost every 
graduate will derive each month, by way of a cheerful reminder of 
the four years spent in Cambridge, an equivalent for the cost. 

Libraries, clubs, schools, private instructors, and all persons 
interested either in Harvard University, or in matters relating to 
the higher education of men and women, will find in each num- 
ber of The Harvard Register something of interest to them. 

Rand, Avery, & Co., the printers to the C^lommonwealth of 
Massachusetts, are the printers of The Harvard Regis^ier. Their 
printing-estabHshment is one of the largest and best-equipped in 
America, and it will be their aim to make each number of the 
paper an excellent specimen of plain typography. Their office is 
at No. 117 Franklin Street, Boston, where subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and items or communications can be left. All communi- 
cations by mail should be addressed to 

MOSES KING, Publisher, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

AN INTERESTING AND EXHAUSTIVE PAPER. 

To the Board of Overseers : — 

The President of the University has the honor to submit the follow- 
ing Report for the academic year 1878-79; namely, from Sept. 26, 
1878, to Sept. 25, 1879: — 

THE LATE DR. J. B. S. JACKSON. 

On the 6th of January, 1879, the University sustained a great loss 
by the death, after a brief sickness, of Dr. J. B. S. Jackson, professor 
of morbid anatomy since 1847, and senior professor in the Medical 
School. Curator of the Warren Museum of Anatomy for thirty-two 
years, he greatly enlarged and enriched that collection by his own 
indefatigable labor; his influence with the medical profession in New 
England was wide and good ; throughout a long and active life he 
studied and taught with an admirable scientific enthusiasm which he 
communicated to many of his pupils ; and, above all, his character 
and life illustrated the inestimable worth of simplicity, sincerity, and 
uprightness. 

THE LATE JAMES WINTHROP HARRIS. 

Not quite four weeks after the last Commencement Day, died Mr. 
James Winthrop Harris, the College Secretary. With characteristic 
devotion to duty, he had struggled against pain and feebleness for 
several months, doing his work with his usual forethought, punctuality, 
and diligence, but with increasing effort and suffering. When he had 
finished the labors of the term, and discharged his habitual functions 
on Commencement Day, he went home, never again to go out of 
doors. Mr. Harris had been in receipt of a salary from the College 
for the last nineteen years, and he had been much employed in the 
library and the president's office during fifteen years before. Of all 
the officials of the Unfversity he was the best known to officers and 
students ; and no one knew him but to respect him. Whatever he 
undertook was sure to be done ; and whatever he did, he did well. 
The service which he rendered to the University was intelligent, dis- 
interested, and hearty. Always frugal, conservative, and reasonable 
in his desires, he felt a cheerful satisfaction in his daily work, and his 
life grew more and more prosperous to its peaceful close. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Gerrit S. Sykes, Proctor, Oct. 7, 1878. 

Willis A. Kingshury, Procior, Oct. 7, 1878. 

Louis D. Brandeis, Proctor, Nov. 11, 1878. 

John Fiske. Assistant Librarian, to take effect April i, 1879, Jan. 13, 1879. 

Charles S. Bradley, Bus&ey Professor of I^w, to uke effect at the end of the academic 

year, March 10, 1879. 
James B, Ames, Professor of I^w, April 9, 1879. 

Charles B. Porter, Demonstrator of .Anatomy, to take effect Sept. x, 1879, May la, 1879. 
George T. Mokfatt, Professor of Operative Dentistry, June 30, 1879. 
WiNSLOW UiTON, Assistant at the Observatory, as of dale Sept. i, 1879, Sept. 22, 1879. 

HON. CHARLES S. BRADLEY. 

By the resignation of Hon. Charles S. Bradley, Bussey Professor 
of Law since Sept. i, 1876, the Law School lost the services of one 
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whose professional eminence and large experience in affairs lent 
weight to his teachings, and whose cordial liking for young men made 
him a sympathetic and inspiring instructor. Unable to withdraw him- 
self from an engrossing practice, Judge Bradley found the double 
work of a practitioner and a professor too much for his strengjth, and 
reluctantly came to the decision that he must resign his professorship. 
The Law School can congratulate itself that it has had the benefit of 
Judge Bradley's co-operation for six years in all, three as professor 
and three as lecturer. 

DR. GEORGE T. MOFFATT. 

The Corporation is under great obligations to Dr. George T. Mof- 
fatt, who, on the occasion of his departure for Paris, resigned in June 
last the professorship of operative dentistry, in which he had labored, 
almost without compensation, for eleven years. Dr. Moffatt was the 
first professor of that important department of the Dental School, and 
his standing as a well-educated and skilful practitioner contributed 
very much to establish the reputation of the school. 

APPOINTMENTS. 
[unlimited, or for terms longer than one year.] 

Reginald H. Fitz, to be Professor of Pathological Anatomy, Nov. 25, 1878. 

William Cook, to be Assistant Professor of German for five years from Sept. i, 1879, March 

31, 1879. 
Jambs 6. Ames, to be Bussey Professor of I^w, April 9, 1879. 
William G. Farlow, to be Professor of Cryplogamio IJolany, April 9, 1879. 
Charles S. Sargent, to be Arnold Professor of Arboriculture, June 30, 1879, 
JosiAH P. Cooke, Jun., to be Director of the Chemical laboratory, July a8, 1879. 
LtJTHBR D. SiiBPARD, to be Profcssor of Operative Dentistry, Aug. 18, 1879. 
Henry B. Hill, to be Assistant Professor of Chemistry for five years from Sept. i, 1879, Aug. 

18, 1879. 
Dudley A. Sargent, to be Assistant Professor of Physical Training, and Director of the 

Hemenway Gymnasium, for five years from Sept. i, 1879, Sept. 22, 1879. 



Lb Bason R. Brigcs, to be Tutor in Greek, from Sept. 1, 1878, Oct. 7, 1878. 
Gborgb R. Briggs, to be Tutor m Mathematics for three years from Sept, i, 1878, Nov. 25, 
1878. 

Henry N. Whbelbr, to be Instructor in Mathematics from Sept. z, 1878, Oct. 7, 1878. 
William M. Davis, to be Instructor in Geology for three years from Sept. i, 1879, June 30, 

1879. 
Ko KuN-HUA, to be Instructor in Chinese for three years from Sept. i, 1879, Sept. 22, 1879. 
Henry H. A. Beach, to be Demonstrator of Anatomy for five years from Sept. i, 1879, May 

xa, 1879. 

WiLUAM A. Bancroft, to be Proctor, Oct. 7, X878. 
Sumner B. Stiles, to be Proctor, Dec. 9, 1878. 



Hbnsy W. Torrey, Ezra Abbot, Wolcott Gibbs, Francis J. Child, Charles E. Nor- 
ton, and George L. Goodale, to be members of the Council of the Library for three 
years from Jan. i, 1879, Dec. 30, 1878. 



Samuel H. Scudder, to be Assistant Librarian, Feb. 24, 1879. 



William F. Whitney, to be Curator of the Warren Anatomical Museum, April 14, 1879. 



[for one year or less.] 
For iSyS-yg, 

George F. Grant, to be Demonstrator in Mechanical Dentistry, Oct. 7, 1878. 
Henry F. Dunkel, to be Demonstrator in Operative Dentistry, Oct. 7, 1878. 
Henry G. Carey, to be Instructor in Singing, Dec. 30, 1878. 
Hugh McCulloch, to be I^ecturer on Finance, Feb. 24, 1879. 
Charles F. Folsom, to be Lecturer on Ment.il Diseases, Feb. 24, 1879. 



Alfred W. Field, to be Assistant in Chemistry, Nov. ^5, 1878. 
Nathaniel D. C. Hodges, to be Assistant in Physics, Nov. 25, 1878. 
William H. Melville, to be Assistant in Mineralogy, Nov, 25, 1878. 
Charles F. Maberv, to be Assistant in Chemistry, Nov. 25, 1878. 
Robert W. Greenleaf, to be Assistant in Bouiny, Nov. 25. 1878. 

For iSYgSo, 

Isaac T. Hoague, to be Instructor in the Constitutional History of the United States, April 

9, 1879. 
Henry Howland, to be Instructor in Torts, April 9, 1879. 
Edward Bukgess, to be Instructor in Entomology, May 26, 1879. 
Charles F. Folsom, to be Lecturer on Hygiene and on Mental Diseases, June 9, 1879. 
Frank W. Drai'ER, to l>e lecturer on Forensic Medicine, June 9, 1879. 
George F. H. Markoe, to be Instructor in Materia Mcdica, June 9, 1879. 
Henry P. Quincy, to be Assistant in Histology, June 9, 1879. 



Elbridge G. Cittlbr, to be Assistant in Pathological Anatomy, June 9, 1879. 

EU>WARD N. Whittier, to be Assistant in Clinical Medicine, June 9, 1879. 

George M. Garland, to be Assistant in Physiology, June 9, 1879. 

THO.MAS Waterman, to be Assistant in Anatomy, June 9, 1879. 

Maurice H. Richardson, to be Assistant in Anatomy, June 9, 1879. 

Francis B. Gmeenough, to be Clinical Instructor in Syphilis, June 9, 1879. 

Sa.muel G. Webber, to be Clinical Instructor in Diseases of the Nervous System, June 9, 1879. 

Edward WiG<iLKSW0RTH, to be Clinical Instructor in Syphilis, June 9, 1879. 

Clarence J. Blake, to be Clinical Instructor in Otology, June 9, 1879. 

John O. Green, to be Clinical Instructor in Otology, June 9, 1879. 

James J. Putnam, to be Clinical Instructor in Diseases of the Nervous System, June 9, 1879. 

Joseph P. Oliver, to be Clinical Instructor in Diseases of Children, June 9, 1879. 

Thomas M. Rotch, to be Clinical Instructor in Diseases of Children, June 9, 1879. 

Charles E. Faxon, to be Instructor in Bouny, June 25, 1879. 

Lester S. Ford, to be Demonstrator of 2^logy, June 25, 1879. 

Howard M. Ticknor, to be Instructor in Elocution, June 30, 1879. 

Charles P. Ware, to be Instructor in English, June 30, 1879. 

Thomas S. Perry, to be Instructor in English, June 30, 1879. 

James L. Laughlin, to be Instructor in Political Ekx>nomy, June 30,1879. 

Giorgio A. C. Bendelari, to be Instructor in Modem Languages, June 30, 1879. 

George Riddle, to be Instructor in Elocution, June 30, 1879. 

Joseph H. Allen, to be Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History, June 30, 1879. 

Arthur T. Cabot, to be Instructor in Oral Pathology and Surgery, June 30, 1879. 

Benjamin M. Watson, to be Instructor in Horticulture, June 30, 1879. 

Edward L. Mark, to be Instructor in Zoology, June 30, 1879. 

Simon Newcomb, to be Lecturer on Political Economy, Sept. 22, 1879. 

William S. Fenollosa, to be Instructor in Music during the absence of Professor Paine 

Sept. 22, 1879. 
Henry G. Carey, to be Instructor in Vocal Music, Sept. 22, 1879. 
George F. Grant, to be Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry, Sept. 22, 1879. 
Henry F. Dunkel, to be Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry, Sept. 22, 1879. 
John T. Codman, to be Clinical Instructor in the Dental School, Sept. aa, 1879. 
Samuel F. Ham, to be Clinical Instructor in the Dental School, Sept. 22, 1879. 
Timothy O. Loveland, to be Clinical Instructor in the DenLil School, Sept. 22, 1879. 
Charles Wilson, to be Clinical Instructor in the Dental School, Sept. 22, 1879. 
Albert B. Jewell, to be Clinical Instructor in the Dental School, Sept. 22, 1879. 
Edwin P. Bkadhury, to be Clinical Instructor in the Dental School, Sept. aa, 1879. 

Alphonso M. Weeks, to be Proctor in the Divinity School, June 30, 1879. 

A.MORY T. GiBBS, to be Secretary of the College for one year from Sept. i, 1879, Juty a8, 1871 



William Gray, Henry J. Bigelow, and Tho.mas G. Appleton, to be Trustees of tli 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from Jan. i, 1870, Nov. 25, 1878. 

DEGREES. 

In April, 1879, the Corporation and Overseers adopted an amend 
ment of the University statute concerning degrees, to the effect tha 
there shall hereafter be four grades of the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
instead of two, and two grades of the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
instead of one. This change was made at the instance of the Colleg 
Faculty and the Law Faculty. In the Law School two courses c 
study had been arranged, each conducting to a degree, and each ai 
fording a comprehensive and thorough training ; but one, called th 
honor course, more difficult than the other. The Faculty desired tha 
graduates who accomplished the honor course with credit should rec^iv 
a degree cum laude. In the College, the Faculty had adopted, aftc 
long debates, new regulations concerning Commencement honors, whic 
involved the institution of four grades of the degree of Bachelor c 
Arts. The objects of the Faculty were, first, to increase considerabl 
the number of Commencement honors ; and, secondly, to make ther 
attainable either by excellence in a wide range of studies, none c 
which need be carried far, or by excellence in one subject pursue 
quite beyond the elements, and respectable attainments in a moderat 
range of less advanced studies. It had been observed that the num 
ber of parts at Commencement, which twenty-five years ago was gee 
erally about half the number of the graduating class, had in late year 
been reduced, by changes in the regulations governing the assignmen 
of parts, to twenty or thirty for classes of one hundred and fifty t 
two hundred members. The institution of "honors," obtained b 
severe special examinations, had, to be sure, supplied in the mea 
time a new and valuable incentive ; but these "honors " had not proves 
in practice to be accessible to any considerable number of persons 
It was the desire of the Faculty to at least double the number of dis 
tinctions for good scholarship which the Commencement programm 
records ; and it was believed that the new regulations would have thi 
effect. The Corporation and Overseers, sympathizing with the ge^ 
eral purposes of the Faculty, readily assented to the establishment c 
three grades of the degree of Bachelor of Arts, superior to the ord 
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nary degree. These three grades will be distinguished by the words, 
cufn laude^ magna cum laude^ and summa cum laude, respectively. 
An increase in the number of honorary distinctions for scholarship, 
accessible alike to rich and poor, had become the more desirable, 
because of the publication in the annual catalogue since 1878 of the 
names of the holders of scholarships. The number of honorary dis- 
tinctions of various kinds, offered under the new regulations, to ambi- 
tious students, at their graduation, will be from two to three times the 
number of scholarships held in each class. The competition for 
scholarships is strenuous, but is necessarily limited to those who 
need pecuniary aid. The competition for second-year honors, final 
honors. Commencement parts, and the especially honorable grades 
of the degree, is unrestricted. Any undergraduate who desires dis- 
tinction may win it, if he can, and the Faculty hope that at least a 
quarter of each class will win distinction of some sort. The details 
of the new regulations will be found in the subjoined report of the 
Dean of the College Faculty, together with an interesting exposition 
of the motives and purposes of the Faculty in adopting them [p. 72 ^]. 

REQUISITIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

During the past ten years the number of candidates for admission 
to the Freshman class has slowly increased, though not regularly, 
from year to year. When the number and nature of the changes 
made in the requisitions for admission during this period are consid- 
ered, this fact will be found very satisfactory. It has been surprising 
to see how quickly the high schools, endowed academies, and private 
schools, which habitually or frequently prepare boys for this College, 
have accommodated their methods and their courses of study to the 
requisitions of the Faculty. The English requisition, first enforced 
new so lately as 1874, has met with universal approval. The requisition 
in French or German, first enforced in 1875, has been fairly complied 
with, apparently without serious difficulty. The examinations in Latin 
and Greek at sight, which make part of the new method of admission 
adopted in 1876-77, can be avoided, in Latin until 1881, and in Greek 
until 1883 ; but they have so commended themselves to the teachers 
of preparatory schools as fair tests of the acquaintance of their pupils 
with those languages, that, out of 284 candidates for admission to the 
Freshman class in 1879, 179 chose to be examined in Latin at sight, 
and about 150 in Greek; while at the preliminary examination of 1879, 
out of 245 candidates, 215 were presented upon the new method, 
and of these 215 only eight cho.se to avoid the Greek examination at 
sight. The new requisition in science, first enforced in 1876, has been 
met moderately well, to all appearance ; yet this is undoubtedly the 
requisition which in its practical working has given the least satisfac- 
tion to the Faculty and the schools. 

OPTIONS AT THE ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS. 

The options introduced mto the admission examination have tended 
to enlarge still further the work of the preparatory schools. The first 
option, announced in 1870-71, was limited to a substitution of certain 
advanced mathematical subjects for portions of the classical authors, 
and for writing Latin and Greek. But in 1876-77 the Faculty very 
much improved and extended this original option, by adopting a sys- 
tem under which every candidate is required to pass an examination 
upon a minimum requisition in all the preparatory studies, and a 
further, or maximum, requisition in at least two out of the four de- 
partments, Latin, Greek, mathematics, and science. This free choice 
of two out of these four departments, made by the candidates or 
their teachers, has three effects : First, it makes a college education 
somewhat more accessible to young men for whom Latin and Greek 
are less profitable studies than mathematics and science ; secondly, 
it widens the range of studies in the preparatory schools, to their 
great advantage ; and, thirdly, it obliges the College to furnish, in the 
Freshman year, instruction adapted to the wants of students who 
enter upon the minimum requisition in each of the four departments, 
as well as instruction adapted to the wants of those who enter upon 
the maximum. In the Dean's Report [p. 68] will be found a very 
interesting table showing the use made of this liberty of choice by 

1 The reierenoes in brackets are to the pages of the tegular pamphlet issue of the Annual 
Reports of the PKsadent and Treasurer. 



the candidates under the new method in 1878 and 1879. It appears 
from this table, that in 1878 the maxima in Latin and Greek were 
offered by 84 per cent of the candidates, and by 69 per cent in 1879. 
Undoubtedly the full effect of the options is not yet developed ; for 
in both these years a large proportion of the candidates under the new 
method had begun their preparation under the old. The same table 
suggests that the maximum requisition in physics is not equivalent, 
as it should be, to the maxima in Latin, Greek, an 1 mathematics, 
respectively. 

PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 

Since the report of the year 1873-74 inclusive, the report of the 
Dean of the College has contained each year the statistics of the fail- 
ures in each subject at the admission examination. Whoever exam^ 
ines carefully these returns will receive the impression that the pre- 
paratory schools are, on the average, weakest in their mathematical, 
scientific, and English teaching. As regards mathematics and science, 
this state of things is to be accounted for by the. fact that it is but a 
small proportion of professional teachers who have any natural apti- 
tude for teaching these subjects ; while only the largest and best- 
organized schools can afford to have a special master for them. The 
neglect of English is of such long standing, that the subject cannot be 
brought up in six years to its proper place in the secondary schools. 
The schools which feed the College must have time to exact from the 
lower schools a better teaching of English than they have heretofore 
supplied. 

The secondary schools of New England are greatly impeded in 
their development, and distracted in their work, by unmeaning and 
unnecessary diversities in the admission requisitions of the principal 
New-England colleges. Undoubtedly, substantial differences exist, 
and must continue to exist, amony^ the colleges, in regard to the quali- 
fications of the students whom they are willing to receive ; but this 
necessary diversity need not prevent the adoption of uniform defini« 
tions of the requisitions and a common standard of examination, in 
those subjects or parts of subjects which the colleges agree in pre- 
scribing. Thus one college demands French or German for admis- 
sion and another does not, or one college demands the whole of plane 
geometry and another only a part, or one demands six orations of 
Cicero and another eight; but these diversities need not prevent the 
adoption of a common standard of examination upon the four books 
of Caesar which both require, or upon that part of plane geometry 
and those six orations of Cicero which both require. Co-operation 
among the New-England colleges to these ends would be very helpful 
to secondary schools, and would strengthen the colleges themselves 
in the public regard. 

PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Nearly three-sevenths of the candidates annually examined for ad- 
mission to Harvard College are fitted for college at private schools or 
by private teachers. About two-sevenths come from high or public 
schools, and about the same proportion from endowed academies and 
schools. About one-twentieth of the whole number come from other 
colleges. Of late years the endowed schools and academies have 
been slowly gaining upon the public schools in the number of candi- 
dates presented, and in the quality of the training given to their pupils. 
The facts concerning these two classes of preparatory schools which 
were brought out by the admission examination of 1879 ^^^ given in 
the following table : — 



Candidates from -S | r 

i ; 'i 
w < 

Endowed schools and academies . 79 ' 70 
Public or high schools .... 77 74 


Rejected. 

Admitted 
clear. 

Admitted with 
Conditions. 

Av'ge No. of 
Conditions. 


I 
9 i a8 42 3 1-42 

3 " 1 52 3 73-104 



ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS OUTSIDE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The admission examinations of the University were held at Chica- 
go, as well as Cincinnati, in June, 1879. Several requests have been 
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received, that these examinations be held in other more distant places, 
where immediate supervision by a college officer would be impractica- 
ble ; but the Faculty is of opinion that it is not expedient to hold their 
examinations anywhere except under the direction of a disinterested 
college examiner, intimately acquainted with all the details of the 
examinations as they are conducted at Cambridge. The practice of 
conducting admission examinations at remote points, in order to save 
for the candidates their travelling expenses, which was instituted by 
Harvard College in 1876, has proved to be of great convenience for 
candidates, and of some service to preparatory schools within easy 
reach of the points at which examinations are held. Yale College 
promptly adopted the idea, and now holds formal examinations, like 
those of Harvard, both at Cincinnati and Chicago ; while several other 
New-England colleges are in the habit of forwarding their examination 
papers to friends in dii^tant cities, who conduct examinations on their 
behalf. The practice, in its best form, might easily be considerably 
extended. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF PRESCRIBED WORK. 

After long discussions during the year 187S-79, the Faculty at 
length saw their way to remove the prescribed logic and metaphysics 
from the Junior year, and the prescribed history from the Sophomore 
year. The arguments which prevailed with the Faculty are clearly 
presented in the report of the Dean [p. 69]. There now remain no 
prescribed exercises in the last three years of the College course, 
except the study of rhetoric and the writing of themes and forensics. 
This prescribed study of English must remain in the course until the 
secondary schools relieve the College of it ; but the study of rhetoric 
and the elementary drill in writing ought to be moved back into the 
Freshman year. The natural reluctance of the Latin, Greek, and 
mathematical departments to give up any part of the time now allotted 
to them in the Freshman year, prevents the adoption of this improve- 
ment. Under the present arrangement, such attention as the Fresh- 
man had given to the study of English at the school from which he 
came is intermitted for a year. 

NEW AND REVISED ELECTIVE STUDIES. 

Without adding to the cost of the instruction, the Faculty made, 
during the year, several substantial improvements in the list of elec- 
tive studies, particularly in the departments of philosophy, political 
economy, 'history, and natural history. A few new courses were intro- 
duced in these and other departments, but the chief improvement was 
the more systematic arrangement of progressive courses in all the 
departments. The revision of the list of studies was, on the whole, 
the most thorough which has ever been made. 

The Faculty also adopted in 1878-79 a permanent division of the 
hundred or more elective courses of instruction into thirteen groups. 
The motives and effects of this great improvement in the elective 
system are fully described in the report of the Dean [p. 53]. The 
new arrangement, which seems at first sight to diminish the student's 
liberty of choice, really increases it ; for the proposed permanence of 
the grouping permits the student to lay out beforehand a three-years' 
course of study with the certainty that he will not be prevented, by 
new conflicts of weekly appointments or of examinations, from pur- 
suing the subjects of his deliberate choice. In the earlier years of 
the elective system, and so long as the number of courses was com- 
paratively small, it was possible to construct, after the students' 
choices were made, a tabular view of daily appointments which ac- 
commodated almost all tiie various choices ; but, as the number of 
elective courses increased, it became more and more difficult, and 
finally quite impossible, to do this. For two or three years the 
Faculty had seen with concern that the elective system was falling 
into some confusion, but had not discerned the remedy. They owe 
their extrication from this embarrassment in great part to the pene- 
tration and perseverance of Instructor S. M. Mac vane, who first 
mastered the difficulties of the situation, and then found the way out 
of them. The number of the groups is practically determined by the 
number of hours used for recitations and lectures during the week, 
which is at present thirty-four. The number of elective courses can 
be hereafter increased, without abridging the present liberty of choice, 



by putting each new course into an existing group in which it is no 
likely to interfere with the courses already composing the grouj 
selected, or by putting new courses at hours not now occupied, sud 
as 8 A.M. and i p.m. If eight hours should be used on six days o 
the week, — which is by no means impracticable, — at least five nc^ 
groups could be made. As eight incompatible courses can general!] 
be found for each group, it is obvious that there will be room, unde; 
the general plan adopted, for a large extension of instruction. 

SATURDAY WORK. 

There is no reason why Saturday should not be used precisely lik< 
any other day. Every student and every instructor may well hav< 
one or more free afternoons, or free days, in the week ; but there is n< 
good reason why all the students and all the instructors should hav< 
the same afternoon, or the same day, free. On the contrary, a gravi 
abuse has grown out of the traditional disuse of the Saturday hours 
Many of the students whose homes are within fifty miles of Cam 
bridge go home on Friday afternoon or Saturday morning, and d< 
not return to Cambridge until Monday morning. A large proportior 
of those who thus go home every week do no real studying whiU 
they are absent from Cambridge. High scholarship is not to be woi 
on such easy terms. The serious student should regard the days o; 
weeks in term-time, when regular lectures, recitations, and laborator] 
work are intermitted, as time to be used for reading, writing, anc 
converse with comrades in intellectual pursuits. The summer vaca 
tion is, in itself, a quarter of the year ; to take vacation in additioi 
during one-third of each of the other weeks in the year, means to us< 
but half of the year for work. 

It is also an important advantage of the permanent grouping of th< 
elective courses, as the Dean points out, that the semi-annual period: 
of examination, which have for several years trenched very seriously 
upon time which was needed for instruction, will be reduced withir 
reasonable limits. 

THE DINING-HALL ASSOCIATION. 

The average membership of the Dining-hall Association during 
the year 1878-79 was 638, and the average weekly price of board was 
$4.06. The total ch irges against members for articles ordered in 
addition to the regular fare was $6,230.25, or about 33 cents a week 
on the average, for each member. More than one-half of these extra 
charges occur in the last third of the year, partly because variety is 
craved in the latter months of the year, and partly because May and 
June are the months when fresh fruits can be had upon order. The 
membership was larger than ever before, and at the beginning of the 
year many students applied for admission who could not be received. 
At the beginning of the current year nearly one hundred more persons 
applied for atlmission than the tables accommodate. The numl^r of 
seats in the hall has been already increased from five hundred to six 
hundred and fifty, and cannot be further increased without impairing 
the comfort of all who board there ; for the number of waiters is 
already quite as great as can work to advantage in the space provided 
for the service, and the passages between the tables are none too 
large. On the other hand, an increase in the membership is sure 
to be advantageous ; because the fixed charges, such as the payments 
for interest, reduction of the debt, fuel, gas, and water, are made 
divisible among a larger number of persons, and the increase in the 
cost of provisions and in wages is by no means proportional to the 
increase in the number of members. The best solution of this prob- 
lem is to be found in the provision of two sets of meals each day, 
one set consisting of breakfast from seven to eight o'clock, luncheon 
from twelve to one, and dinner from five to six ; and the other of 
breakfast from eight to nine o'clock, luncheon from one to two, and 
dinner from six to seven ; each member being required to choose one 
set, and as a rule to confine himself thereto. For some years to come, 
the hall would probably not be full at either set of meals, so thai the 
service would be better, the cooking to order prompter, the nois? 
and confusion less, and the general comfort greater, than at presen 
A majority of the students would prefer the later set of meals ; -4< 
a large number woul.l elect the earlier, particularly in the spnn«it oi 
autumn. Permanent improvements were made in the equipme ordi- 
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ing the past summer, at a cost of about $i,ioo. Throughout the 
five years of its existence the Dining-hall Association has been com- 
pletely self-supporting. It has met all its expenses, maintained and 
insured its stock and apparatus, paid for all improvements out of cur- 
rent receipts, paid a fair rate of interest on all advances made by 
the College, and reduced its debt by $5,500. 

THE SYSTEM OF JANITORS. 

From the beginning of the year 1879-80, after due notice given 
early in 1878-79 to all students who occupied College rooms, all the 
buildings were placed 'in charge of janitors, who receive from the 
College fixed wasjes and the exclusive privilege of making fires, black- 
ing boots, bringing water, and so forth, at a fixed price, for those 
students in their respective buildings who wish to employ some one 
to do this work for them. This system, copied from Little's Block 
and Beck Hall, where it had worked well, was tried in Holyoke House 
and Matthews Hall during 1878-79, and was found to be so great an 
improvement on the former system, that it has been extended to the 
other buildings, with confidence that it will soon commend itself to, 
their occupants. The janitors, with such assistance as they them- 
selves hire, take the whole care of the buildings, and perform, either 
personally or by deputy, all the service which is required by the stu- 
dents. The buildings are cleaner than before ; they are better pro- 
tected from peddlers and thieves ; and the work done for the students 
is done at a lower price than the "scouts " formerly charged. It had 
become quite impossible longer to give free access to the College 
buildings, by night and by day, to a large number of servants, hired 
by the students without much caution, and under no responsibility 
whatever to the College. Repeated efforts had been made to bring 
them under some wholesome regulation, but without success. 

DEGREES OF Ph.D. AND B.S. 

The degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of Science were 
instituted in 1872, and were first conferred in 1873. As these degrees 
were intended to foster advanced study, and particularly to promote the 
development of a class of specialists and highly trained teachers, the 
University public has a legitimate interest in the subsequent career of 
the gentlemen who obtain these degrees. The names and present 
occupations of the persons who have received one or other of these 
doctorates are given in the following table : — 

1873. 
Doctors of Philosophy. 

In Mathematics, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, H. U. 



Waiiam Elirood Byerly, 
Charles L. B. Whitney, 



John Trowbridge, 



In History, 



G>unsenor at Law, Boston. 



William K. Brooks, 

William Everett, 
Stuart Wood, 



Lucius H. Buckingham, 

Robert Grant, 
James L. Laughlin, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Ernest Young, 



Nathaniel S. Shaler, 



Doctor of Science. 

In Physics, Assistant Professor of Physics, H. U. 

1875. 

Doctors of Philosophy, 

In Natural History, Associate in Zoology, at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
In Philology, Master of Adams Academy, Quincy. 

In Political Science, In business in Philadelphia. 

1876. 

Doctors of Philosophy. 

In Philology, 



In Philology, 
In History, 
In History, 
In History, 



Master in the English High School, Bos- 
ton. 
Studied Law, taking the LL.B. in 1879. 
Instructor in Political Economy, H. U. 
Author and Editor, Boston. 
Holds a felk)wship in H. U. 



iW. Fewket, 
^*\A. Gooch, 




Doctor of Science. 

In Natural History, Professor of Paleontology, H. U. 
1877. 

Doctors of Philosophy. 

In Natural History, Student of Natural History. 



In Chemistry, 
In History, 
In Ptdobgy, 



Assistant in U. S. Geological Survey. 
Holds a fclk)wship in H. U. 
Assutant ProTesaor of Greek, H. U. 



Franklin Bartlett, 
Edward R. Benton, 
Edward A. Birge, 

Grenville Stanley Hall, 



Walter Faxon, 
Byron D. Halsted, 

Charles S. Minot, 



Melville M. Bigelow, 
Marshman E. Wadsworth, 



Leonard Waldo, 



1878. 

Doctors of Philosophy. 

In History, Counsellor at Law, New York Qty. 

In Natural History, Student of Geology. 

In Natural History, Instructor in Natural History, University 

of Wisconsin. 
In Philosophy, Now studying in Europe. 

Doctors of Science, 

In Natural History, Instructor in Zoology, H. U. 
In Natural History, Assistant Editor of " The American Agri- 
culturist," New York City. 
In Natural History, Student of Physiology. 

1879. 

Doctors of Philosophy. 

In History, Lecturer on Law in Boston University, and 

Author. 
In Natural History, Assistant in the Museum of Comparative 

Zodlogy, H. U. 

Doctor of Science. 

In Mathematics, In charge of the Horological Bureau of 

Yale College. 



NEW ENDOWMENT OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

In the last Annual Report the inadequacy of the endowment of the 
Divinity School was set forth with some detail, and it was stated that 
an addition of at least $127,000 to its endowment was urgently needed. 
Early in the spring of 1879 ^ subscription was begun, under the direc- 
tion of an influential committee appointed at a public meeting held in 
the First Church of Boston. The fruits of their labors to this date 
(Jan. 9) are $85,593.25 paid in, $6,200 subscribed in the form of annual 
payments and not yet due, and about $9,000 promised, but not yet 
actually subscribed or paid. Of this very large contribution to the re- 
sources of the school, $40,000 came from the family of the late Thomas 
Tileston of New York, and $10,000 from Mr. Henry P. Kidder of Bos- 
ton, who has repeatedly testified his interest in the University by large 
gifts to its various departments. The liberal terms upon which the 
Tileston endowment was given will be found in the letter of the Rev. 
H. W. Bellows, which accompanied the gift [App. I.]. The list of 
subscriptions paid before Sept. i, 1879, is printed in the Treasurer's 
Statement [p. 7]. 

UNSECTARIAN THEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 

The manifestation of interest in theological instruction by the 
authorities of the University, and their acceptance of money for the 
better endowment of the existing professorships which are at present 
grouped in the Divinity School, has awakened some adverse criticism, 
based partly on a general objection to training ministers of any sort at 
the University, and partly on the assumption that it is impossible to. 
teach Christian dogmatic theology to any purpose in a university 
which declares itself unsectarian, without impairing public confidence 
in the genuineness of the impartiality which the institution professes. 
The public utterance of this well-meant criticism, coming as it un- 
doubtedly does from friends of the College, shows that it is desirable 
to state anew the historical and actual position of the University with 
regard to theological learning. 

THEOLOGY A LIBERAL STUDY. 

Before proceeding to this re-statement, however, it is important to 
observe that, as regards the appropriateness to university instruction 
of the subjects ordinarily, though inaccurately, designated as theolo- 
gical, the grounds for any difference of opinion whatever among men 
of learning are very narrow. These subjects are by common consent 
as liberal and as unsectarian as chemistry, philosophy, or history, with 
the exception of Christian dogmatic theology, which is quantitatively 
a very small proportion of their enormous mass. Thus, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and other Oriental languages, ecclesiastical history, the litera- 
ture and criticism of the New Testament, ethics, natural theology, 
philosophy in its relation to religion, ethnic religions, and the history 
of religions, are all, when properly defined and treated, matters of pure 
science, which, in every university worthy of the name, should be 
studied not only by persons who expect to make a professional use of 
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them, but also by young men, graduates or undergraduates, who pur- 
sue them as elements of liberal culture. The expediency of grouping 
the professorships which deal with these subjects into a separate 
organization called a Divinity School may, perhaps, be reasonably 
questioned, either now or hereafter, as it has been repeatedly in tlie 
past ; but it cannot be doubted that the su])jects themselves possess 
an exalted and enduring intellectual interest which make them neces- 
sary parts of a comprehensive scheme of university instruction. 

SEPARATION OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 

Using the word " theology " in that broad sense which includes all 
the scientific subjects above enumerated, it is an indubitable fact that 
Harvard University has been thoroughly committed these many years 
to the maintenance of instruction in theology. The institution was 
originally established largely for the sake of training ministers : the 
first professorship founded in it was a professorship of divinity (the 
Hollis professorship, 1722): the Hancock professorship of Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages (one of those for which additional en- 
dowment has lately been sought) dates from 1765 ; the Dexter lecture- 
ship on Biblical literature (inotlier of the endowments to be increased) 
was created in 181 r ; and the Parkman professorship was originally 
endowed — very inadequately — in 1815. All these still existing en- 
dowments antedate the organization of the separate Divinity School 
in 181 5-19, and would remain in possession of the Corporation, 
though the kindred trusts later accepted on behalf of the Divinity 
School should be transferred to other hands. The successful move- 
ment made in 181 5, "for increasing the means of theological educa- 
tion at the University," proceeded directly from the Corporation itself: 
and at various subsequent times the Corporation accepted bequests 
and gifts, large and small, for the support of theological education 
under their administration. In 1852, the College proper having been 
for thirty years in a somewhat unprogressive state, which gave solici- 
tude to its friends, and to its enemies grounds of public attack, the 
Corporation and Overseers decided to apply to the Supreme Court for 
leave to transfer to other hands their trusts for the support of theo- 
logical education. A sej^aration of the Divinity School from the 
College was sought under a bill in chancery. The case was thorough- 
ly argued by Messrs. Charles G. Loring and W. H. Gardiner for the 
College, in March, 1855, no counsel appearing in opposition to the bill. 
In the following Noveml)er the Court, by Mr. Justice Dewey, gave an 
elaborate decision, reviewing all the facts of the case, and denying the 
prayer of the Corporation.^ Since this adjudication the President and 
Fellows have repeatedly accepted gifts for the benefit of the Divinity 
School or for the promotion of theological education under their 
direction. 

It is obvious, that, under these circumstances, the Corporation do 
not, and cannot, regard the question of maintaining theological in- 
struction in the University as an open one. They have too lately 
been authoritatively instructed as to their duties in that regard. It is 
their plain duty to administer their trusts on behalf of theological 
learning with the same fidelity and zeal with which the\ strive to dis- 
charge their functions in relation to other branches of learning. 

UNSECTARIANISM OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 

If the legal duties of the Corporation are plain, the spirit in which 
they have discharged, and propose to continue to discharge them, is 

^ '* In view of all the facts before us, the Court arc of opinion that they cannot, in the prop- 
er exercise of any chancery powers they possess, direct the withdrawal of the funtU altove 
described, and others of like character, from the supervision and trust of that iK:miancnt public 
corporate body to which they were intrusted by their donors for the purjioscof maintainin;; a 
Theological School as a branch of the UnivL-rsiiy, and commit them to an iiiiic|)endent I)oard of 
trustees, to be appropriated to maintaining a separate Theological Schoc>l. We feel constrained, 
therefore, to deny the prayer of tlie complainants for a change in the trust in relation to this 
public charity. 

" A contrary decision would furnish a prcce^lcnt dangerous to the perfietuity and sacredness 
of all our great public charities, leaving the question of the m.anagemcnt and supervision of 
our public charities to be the subject of change with every fluctuation of public opinion as to 
what may \tc the more expedient and useful mode of administering them. Bill dismissed." 

(From the opinion of the Supreme Judicial Court, delivered by Mr. Justice Dewey, at 
November Term, 1855, in the case of Harvard College v. Society /or Promoting Theological 
Education.') 



fortunately not less so. The constitution of the Divinity School 
expressly prohibits the application of any sectarian test whatever, either 
to teachers or students. A student of theology may enter the School, 
receive its scholarships if he need and deserve pecuniary aid, and win 
its honors, without an inquiry being made as to what he believes or 
does not believe, or as to what religious organization he belongs to or 
proposes to join. Greater freedom cannot be secured. It is, in truth, 
this absolute freedom which makes the School, at present, peculiar 
among theological schools, and practically unserviceable to the vast 
majority of young men who prepare for the ministry. The fact of this 
peculiarity, and this consequent unserviceableness, is to-day indisputa- 
ble ; but it is the result of causes quite beyond the control of the 
University. It is not a fact inevitable and permanent in its nature, 
for freedom in theological study may commend itself to more general 
acceptance ; and, moreover, it in no way affects the legal duties of the 
Corporation. 

The spirit or atmo.sphere of a school conducted on these principles 
can never be satisfactory to sects which believe that the acceptance 
of certain dogm is is of vital importance ; but to these ver>' sects a 
university which includes a theological department conducted on these 
principles may well be more acceptable than one which banishes theol- 
og}' completely from its precincts. 

PROFESSIONAL STUDIES ARE LIBERAL. 

Some instruction is given in the Divinity School, as in all theologi- 
cal seminaries, which is of a professional r.\ther than of a scientific 
character, resembling in this respect much of the instruction given 
in schools of law, medicine, engineering, and architecture. Of this 
character is the instruction in sermon-writing, extemporaneous speak- 
ing, and elocution. It, of course, presents no difficulty whatever from 
the point of view of sectarianism; but it has been ol)jected to in some 
quarters on the l)road ground that it is no part of the business of the 
University to give a technical training to ministers. The doctrine 
that professional studies are not liberal, and that, consequently, a uni- 
versity should have nothing to do with them, has often found advo- 
cates, hut at present is not accepted in practice by any civilized nation. 
That a special application of this doctrine to the clerical profession 
alone can be acceptable to the authorities and constituency of Harvard 
University, will not be anticipated by any person who is familiar with 
the history of the institution, who remembers the inestimable services 
which the New- England ministr\' has rendered to education during 
seven generations, or who appreciates the immense influence of the 
clerical profession at the present day. 

CHANGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES SINCE 1852. 

There are some grounds for thinking that the University has already 
passed through the i)eriod of greatest difUculty in the administration 
of its trusts for the promotion of theological study. Several reasons 
which had weight in inducing the Corporation and Overseers to apply 
to the Supreme Court in 1852 have ceased to exist. The official con- 
nection between the State and the College, which seemed to them a 
serious complication, no longer exists. The constitution of the Board 
of Overseers, which at that time was productive of many embarrass- 
ments, has been changed, and now presents no difficulty whatever. 
Most important of all, the allegation then made that the College was 
suffering seriously from the mere presence of the Divinity School 
could not now be plausibly supported. In 1852 the College had not 
enjoyed any marked prosperity for many years ; but ever since the 
close of the civil war the College proper, and indeed the whole Uni- 
versity, has thriven to an unprecedented degree, doubtless from the 
concurrent operation of many complex causes; and particularly the 
College i>roper has received incessant marks of public confidence and 
ap])roval, both in pecuniary gifts and legacies, and in the resort to it 
of large numbers of young men whose parents are of every religious 
persuasion, from the Israelite to the Roman Catholic. Furthermore, 
during the past twenty-five years the bitterness of sectarian strife has 
somewhat abated, and the dividing-lines between sects have been much 
obscured. It is sometimes alleged that this cessation of controversv 
is one of the signs of a general public indifference to theologic2iI 
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subjects. The existence of wide-spread indifference to theological 
learning is not to be lightly taken for granted. Through constant 
changes in the direction of interest and in the field of actual debate, 
theological themes remain the themes of supreme interest to thinking 
men ; but, did real indifference ever prevail, then especially it would be 
for the University, as a school of general learning, to foster theologi- 
cal study pursued with a scientific method and with perfect freedom 
from sectarian dogmatism. 

It was another interesting event in the Divinity School during 
1878-79, that the Faculty carried into practice the policy of refusing 
pecuniary aid to unpromising students. 

As has been repeatedly the case in former years, half the instruc- 
tors in the School are now laymen. 

THE LAW SCHOOL 

The year 1878-79 was an exceptional one in the Law School; for 
there was no third-year class, and yet the second-year class was not 
entitled to take tlie degree, because the new requisition of three years 
of study was already in force. The following table shows that the 
establishment of an admission examination for persons who hold no 
literary or scientific degrees, and the requirement of three years of 
study before taking the degree of the School, have together had, in 
1876-79, not so much effect in reducing the number of students, as 
the lengthening of the course of study from eiijhteen months to two 
years, and the reconstruction of the course had in 1870-73. These 
great improvements in the School have been carried out at a small 
and temporary sacrifice. There was an excess of expenditures over 
receipts during 1878-79; but this deficit is more than covered by the 
reserves made in the two preceding years expressly to provide for this 
emergency. During the current year the number of students is larger 
than in 1878-79 ; the expenditures have been somewhat reduced ; and 
there will be no deficit. 



YEAR. 


r 

NO. OF STUDENTS. 1 YEAR. 


Nt), OF STUDENTS. 


1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 


I20 ' 1874-75 
154 II 1875-76 
134 l| 1876-77 
113 1 ^577-78 
138 1878-79 


139 
161 
187 
189 
160 



The endowment of the Law School is deplorably small. The Bussey 
professorship is the only one which is substantially endowed. To put 
the Dane, Royall, and Story professorships upon a sound footing 
would require, in addition to the two small funds which now exist, 
not less than $225,000. The library has no endowment whatever. 
The Dean calls attention in his report [p. 83] to the inadequacy of 
Dane Hall for the uses of the School. 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The prosperity of the Medical School continues and increases. In 
i378_7() the number of students increased ten percent, and the excess 
of receipts over expenditures was $9,540.07; although each of the 
clinical instructors received an honorarium, which was a new charge 
upon the School. The Dean's report contains interesting statistics 
concerning the admission examination, and the annual examinations 
upon the studies of the School. It also gives some very encouraging 
facts about the previous education of the students, and the length of 
time which, on the average, they now spend in the School. Thus it 
appears that eighty-eight per cent of the class which graduated in 
1879 had spent three whole years in the School, whereas only five 
per cent of the class which graduated in 1872 had done as much. 
The number of students who possess literary or scientific degrees has 
doubled in ten years, and now amounts to forty-eight per cent of the 
whole number. 

WOMEN AT THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The most interesting transaction of the year was the discussion in 
the Board of Overseers and the Medical Faculty on the admission of 
women to the school. Early in May, the joint committee of the Cor- 



poration and Board of Overseers, to whom the proposition of Miss 
Marian Hovey, Trustee, had been referred in the preceding year 
[Report for 1877-78, p; 48], presented a majority and a minority report 
to the Board of Overseers. The majority, consisting of Alexander 
Agassiz, chairman, Morrill Wyman, Charles W. Eliot, and J. Elliot 
Cabot, recommended, that, after the completion of the new building for 
the School, women be admitted, as an experiment only, for ten years, 
or so long as their admission does not, in the opinion of the governing 
boards, conflict in any way with the best interests of the School, but 
nevertheless upon the following conditions : That they be not less 
than twenty-two years of age ; that the same requisitions be made of 
them as of men ; that for personal instruction in laboratories, and for 
recitations, the two sexes be separated ; that complete separation be 
made in such subjects as obstetrics, the diseases of women, and cer- 
tain portions of anatomy and physiology; and that about $65,000 be 
provided to cover the cost of the experiment during ten years, the 
whole principal to be expended. The minority, Dr. Le Baron Russell, 
while agreeing with the majority that the means for a thorough medi- 
cal education should be provided for women, was of opinion that this 
object would best be attained by the establishment of a separate medi- 
cal school for women, which might, or might not, be conducted by the 
University. The conclusions arrived at in each of the reports were 
supported by arguments at some length. These reports, having been 
read and discussed at a meeting of the Board of Overseers early in 
May, were printed, and informally communicated to the members of 
the Medical Faculty. Thirteen months earlier, the Faculty had had 
the proposition of Miss Hovey before them, at a single meeting, and 
without prolonged discussion had passed, by a considerable majority, 
the following resolution : *' The Faculty record their opinion in favor 
of offering the advantages of the Harvard Medical School to women 
on equal terms with men, provided a sufficient sura of money can be 
obtained to warrant the Corporation in so doing." To the majority of 
the Faculty a permanent fund of $200,000 seemed no more than a suf- 
ficient sum to guarantee the School against loss from the irrevocable 
admission of women During the summer of 1878 the committee of 
the Corporation and Overseers procured from each member of the 
Medical Faculty an expression in writing of his individual opinion 
upon the subject. It appeared from these letters that there were 
many shades of opinion in the Faculty, and the committee had great 
difiiculty in forming a clear conception of the state of mind of the 
body. After the majority and minority reports of the joint committee 
had been received l>y the members of the Faculty, a special meeting 
of the Faculty was held on the 24th of May, with the specific purpose 
of putting before the two governing boards a clear expression of the 
opinion of the body, — an opinion formed fourteen months from the 
time of their first consideration of the subject, and in the light of much 
discussion, both public and private. At that meeting the following 
resolution was adopted by a vote of thirteen ayes to five nays : — 
" Whereas the Medical Faculty are now engaged in radically changing 
the plan of study in the School, — an undertaking which will require 
several years for its completion, and will demand all the time and 
ability of the teachers which are available for the purpose, — we deem 
it detrimental to the interests of the School to enter upon the experi- 
ment of admitting female students." This vote being communicated 
to the Overseers at a meeting of the Board on May 27, the majority 
of the joint committee withdrew their recommendations, and proposed 
the adoption of the following vote: "In view of the state of opinion 
in the Medical Faculty, the Overseers find themselves unable to advise 
the President and Fellows to accept the generous proposal of Miss 
Marian Hovey." The Board first amended this vote by striking out 
the clause which precedes the words "the Overseers," and then 
adopted it. Thereupon the President of the University, in order to 
procure an expression of the views of the Board itself upon the gen- 
eral subject, proposed the adoption of the following vote : " That, in 
the opinion of the Board of Overseers, it is expedient that, under 
suitable restrictions, women be instructed in medicine in the Medical 
School." This vote was first amended so as to read, " instructed in 
medicine by Harvard University in its Medical School," and then 
adopted by a decided majority. Upon the 23d of June following, the 
Corporation passed the following vote : " That, while the President 
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and Fellows recognize the importance of providing thorough medical 
education for women, they do not find themselves able, under existing 
circumstances, to accept Miss Hovey^s generous proposal." The pas- 
sage of this vote disposed of the subject so far as the offer of Miss 
Hovey was concerned ; but the prolonged discussion was, neverthe- 
less, not without fruit. It is obvious that both the governing boards 
are in favor of giving medical education to women in the University, 
under suitable restrictions ; and it is also apparent that the reasons 
given by the Faculty for not admitting women to the School are tem- 
porary in their nature. 

Since these transactions, the Councillors of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society have taken action which goes far to prove that the 
majority of the medical profession recognize the fact that there is a 
legitimate demand and an appropiiate field of work for well-educated 
female physicians. At their meeting of Oct. i, 1879, ^^ ^^s voted, 
yeas 48, nays 32: "That the Councillors instruct the censors of the 
society to admit females to examination as candidates for admission 
to fellowship." This action cannot but suggest the inquiry whether 
it be expedient that Harvard University should make no provision for 
educating a class of persons who are admissible as members of so 
ancient and respectable a professional body as the Massachusetts 
Medical Society. 

THE DENTAL SCHOOL 

The Dental School incurred no deficit in 1878-79 ; but only because 
the instructors worked without compensation. In each of the three 
years 1875-78, the School incurred a serious deficit ; so that the debt 
due from the School to the trccisury of the University — which is but 
partially secured — increased from $11,918.29 on Aug. 31, 1875, to 
$16,564.84 on Aug. 31, [878. In the eleven years of its existence the 
School has never received from the profession or the public any en- 
dowment. Considering the nature and extent of the services which 
the dental profession is constantly rendering to the well-to-do part of 
the community, it is a curious fact that no money gift has ever been 
made to the School. Its resources are the tuition-fees of its students, 
and the devotion of its teachers. By constantly improving the in- 
struction, and raising the requisitions for the degree, the Faculty have 
made the School thoroughly creditable to the profession and to the 
University ; and this they have done at the sacrifice of their own 
immediate pecuniary interests. 

THE SCIENTIFIC SCHQOL. 

The future of the Lawrence Scientific School is not so clear as 
could be wished, in spite of its considerable endowments and the 
large resources of the scientific establishments which are accessible 
to its students. The number of its students diminishes from year to 
year, although the courses of instruction offered are various, ample, 
and well-planned, the instructors numerous and eminent in their sev- 
eral departments, the conditions of admission reasonable, and the 
requisitions for graduation severe enough to make the degrees given 
by the School highly honorable. During the year 1878-79, the Faculty 
again revised all the courses of study, with the intent of reducing the 
amount of daily work demanded of the student, which had proved to 
be excessive. They also endeavored to make attractive provision for 
special students, — that is, for persons who wish to study one subject, 
or two or three kindred subjects, without aiming at a degree. Of 
late years the School has been drained in several ways. The institu- 
tion in 1872 of the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor of 
Science, under the charge of the Academic Council, deprived it of a 
small class of advanced students, who formerly gave it dignity. The 
opening of the elective courses of instruction in Harvard College, 
since 1876, to unmatriculated students not less than twenty-one years 
of age, deprived the School of another class of students who formerly 
resorted to it. Again, the long-continued depression in the industries 
which dertiand engineering and chemical skill has reduced the num- 
ber of students preparing themselves for the scientific professions. 
Finally, it is probable, though not demonstrable, that the great expan- 
sion of the elective system in the College proper since 1869 has had 
some effect to diminish the resort to the School ; because students of 



scientific tastes are almost as well able to follow their inclinations 
the College, after the freshman year, as they would be in the Scientific 
School. The most effective re-enforcement which the School could 
now receive would be the endowment of a professorship of archi- 
tecture. 

THE MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

The Museum of Comparative Zoology is regarded as a part of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, because its founder. Professor Louis 
Agassiz, was professor of geology and zoology Tn that School from 
the time of its original organization, and there made the beginnings 
of the collections which have now become so vast. Nevertheless 
the Museum to-day serves fifty College students for one Scientific 
student; and its special students have lately been for the most part 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of 
Science. The subjoined report of the Curator [p 123] will be found 
full of interest. It describes the accessions of the year 1878-79, the 
good progress made in arranging the collections, the scientific work 
done, the instruction provided, the successful dredging operations of 
the Curator during the winter of 1878-79 in the United-States Coast 
Survey steamer ** Blake," and the important publications which were 
issued during the year. One important fact concerning the adminis- 
tration of the Museum is not mentioned in the Curator*s report ; 
namely, that, in order to maintain the present large scale of expendi- 
ture at the Museum, Mr. Agassiz draws heavily every year upon his 
private fortune. 

THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

The Bussey Institution gains slowly in the number and quality of 
its students, and its staff of teachers was never so strong as it is 
now ; but its pecuniary condition was never so bad as during the 
current year. Its income from the Bussey Trust Fund, which was 
$17,155.92 in 1875-76, fell to $8,902.98 in 1876-77, to $8,825.52 in 
\%']']-^^^ and to $5,113.35 in 1878-79. During the current year it is 
estimated that the income of the Institution from the Bussey Trust 
Fund will not exceed $4,000. Out of this income, $3,000 are to be paid 
in execution of a contract to the instructor in farming. The working 
expenses of the Stone Building, the greenhouses, and the dissecting- 
room, will probably absorb the tuition-fees and the balance of the 
income of the Trust Fund; .so that Professor Storer will be left with- 
out compensation, except the use of the house which belongs to the 
Institution, while Professor Slade will have no compensation at all. 
Mr. Charles E. Faxon, newly appointed instructor in botany, and 
Mr. Edward Burgess, newly appointed instructor in entomology, 
have consented to serve without pay. From private sources very 
small salaries have been provided for Mr. Benjamin M. Watson, in- 
structor in horticulture, and Mr. Lester S. Ford, demonstrator in 
anatomy. 

PECUNIARY TROUBLES OF THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

This state of things — so humiliating to the Corporation and so 
embarrassing to the immediate sufferers — is not likely to last. It is 
hardly credible that so large a diminution of net income, as has been 
suffered during ihe past four years upon the real estate in which the 
Bussey Trust is invested, should be permanent ; and it is to be ob- 
served that the Trust is now charged with annuities to the amount of 
$6,900. The present evil is in part a consequence of that far-reach- 
ing disaster, the Boston fire of 1872; for, when the Corporation be- 
gan to organize the Bussey Institution in 1870, the Bussey Trust had 
a considerable interest in the general investments of the University 
($80,489.45, Aug. 31, 1870), so that the fund was not, as now, exclu- 
sively invested in real property used for business purposes. As the 
Corporation did not think it proper to give to the principal of the 
Bussey Trust any share of the proceeds of the fire subscription, 
although more than half of the buildings burnt belonged to that 
Trust, the whole of the Bussey interest in the general investments 
was expended in rebuilding at the high prices of 1873, and $40,000 
besides were borrowed from the treasury, on which interest has to 
be paid. 
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THE NEED OF A GENERAL FUND. 

The present condition of the Institution is a severe lesson on the 
danger of attempting to support permanent charges upon an income 
derived from local investments all of one kind, and also on the extreme 
imprudence of the testator who undertakes to dictate the investments 
in which his money shall be placed through all time, or even through 
so short a period as forty years. Another more general lesson can be 
learned from the recent experience of the Corporation at the Bussey 
Institution, — namely, the imperative need of a large contingent fund, 
the income of which can be used at the discretion of the Corporation, 
now for this purpose, now for that, in any department of the Univer- 
sity which is temporarily embarrassed or depressed. A department 
which, like the College, the Law School, and the Medical School, is 
supported mainly by its tuition-fees, is liable to be distressed by any 
cause, either from within or from without, which temporarily dimin- 
ishes the number of students. On the other hand, a department 
which, like the Library, the Bussey Institution, the Observatory, and 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, is dependent mainly or wholly 
upon the income of endowments, is subject to grave embarrassments 
from any external cause which reduces the income of special invest- 
ments, or the average interest upon the general investments. In such 
cases of temporary embarrassment the Corporation are now com- 
pletely helpless. They are powerless to avert the injury which is 
inflicted upon the whole University by serious though temporary 
reverses in any one of its departments ; they cannot contend against 
that sense of general instability which such reverses are calculated to 
inspire ; they cannot prevent frequent breaks in the continuity of the 
development of the various departments, although that continuity is 
essential to economy of administration, to robustness of growth, and 
to the dignity of the University. 

A NEW DEGREE OF B.A.S. 

The degree of Bachelor of Agricultural Science was conferred for 
the first time at Commencement, 1879, and upon a candidate of dis- 
tinguished merit. There is at present a tendency amon^ the students 
of the Institution to pursue zealously veterinary studies. Some of 
the students, to this end, attend courses of instruction at the Medical 
School, in addition to their courses at the Institution. Should this 
tendency continue and increase, the Corporation may think it expe- 
dient to institute some veterinary degree. 

THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

The accumulation of the Arnold Arboretum Fund to $150,000, as 
prescribed in the indenture under which the fund was received [Re- 
port for 1871-72, p. 77], was completed in 1878-79, and nineteen- 
twentieths of the income of the fund may hereafter be expended for 
the purposes of the trust. During the past seven years the Arbo- 
retum has received large pecuniary support in various ways from the 
Bussey Institution, of which it is a department; Init the diminished 
resources of the Institution made the continuance of that support 
impossible. The income of the Arnold Fund becoming available 
most opportunely^ the Corporation were enabled to appoint Mr. 
Charles S. Sargent, who has been Director of the Arboretum from 
its beginning, Arnold Professor of Arboriculture, upon a salary derived 
wholly from the Arnold Fund. The change in Mr. Sargent's title 
involves no change in his duties. 

Professor Sargent calls attention in his report [p. 100] to the grant 
of $2,500 which he received in 1878-79 from the Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture. In every year since 
1 87 1 inclusive, the Trustees of this ancient society have devoted from 
$2,500 to $3,500 of their income to the furtherance of agricultural or 
horticultural science at the Bussey Institution, the Arnold Arboretum, 
or the Botanic Garden. These repeated gifts have been exceedingly 
welcome to the President and Fellows, whose own resources are quite 
insufficient for the adequate support of these departments, and it is 
hoped that they have not been without effect in advancing the sci- 
ences swd arts which it is the object of the Society to promote. 



THE LIBRARY. 

The subjoined report on the Library [p. loi] will give a vivid impres- 
sion of the vigorous growth of that central department of the Univer- 
sity, and of the activity which pervades all branches of its administra- 
tion. The publications of the Library have never before been so 
numerous and serviceable ; the work of arranging the books by sub- 
ject on the shelves of the new book-room has gone forward with rea- 
sonable rapidity ; the accessions of the year have been larger than 
ever ; and the use made of the Library has increased. 

THE LIBRARY'S GREATEST NEED. 

But while the Library is prosperous, so far as a vigilant, liberal, and 
hard-working internal administration can make it prosper, it is neces- 
sary to point out an evil which is felt more and more, impairing its 
usefulness and hindering its growth. The cost of its administration 
and service falls wholly upon the College, since the Library has no 
endowment of its own except for the purchase of books. Whenever 
the Corporation feel anxious about the College finances, they inevita- 
bly bethink themselves of the Library as the first place in which to cut 
down expenses. Four times within ten years the President has been 
instructed to request the Librarian to reduce the running expenses of 
the Library, because the College had incurred, or was threatened with, 
a deficit. The continuity of the work in various departments of the 
Library has been repeatedly interrupted under such circumstances in 
a wasteful and most vexatious manner, and the activity of the officials 
has been diverted into other, perhaps private, channels. Thus the 
Library Bulletin, which was enlarged in 1877-78, and had begun to 
interest students and bibliographers, was, in 1878-79, reduced to an 
inconsiderable bulk, in order to save the cost of printing. The Libra- 
ry should possess permanent funds for salaries, cataloguing, and bibli- 
ographical printing. As the funds for the purchase of books, now in 
hand, or soon to become available, will yield at least $12,000 a year, it 
is desirable that the attention of friends of the Library should be 
directed to the fact that the need of funds to maintain the administra- 
tion and service is more urgent than the need of more funds for 
books. 

GRATUITOUS BORROWING OF BOOKS. 

On the 30th of December, 1878, the Corporation, on recommenda- 
tion of the Council of the Library, adopted new rules concerning the 
use of the Library by persons not connected with the University [App. 
II.]. It was the general purpose of these rules to put an end to the 
gratuitous borrowing of books, except by scholars known to be pur- 
suing systematic investigations in some department of knowledge. 
Graduates of the University, and other persons properly introduced, 
can borrow books on payment of $5 a year; and any person may use 
books within the building. 

GRATUITOUS SERVICES. 

In this connection it may be remarked that the Corporation desire 
to put an end, as fast as natural occasions for change arise, to the 
rendering of gratuitous services on the part of the University, and 
to the gratuitous distribution of printed documents, except by way of 
exchange with other institutions of learning, or of presentation to 
libraries, learned societies, officials, and benefactors. Some steps 
have been already taken in this direction. For example, as large 
an edition of the annual catalogue is now sold as was formerly dis- 
tributed gratuitously. 

THE OBSERVATORY. 

The Director of the Observatory has the pleasure of reporting 
[p. 112] that the subscription of $5,000 a year for five years, begun 
in 1877-78, was completed in 1878-79. This large and seasonable 
gift will enable the stafT of the Observatory to make adequate use 
of all the instruments, to push forward rapidly the reduction of old 
observations, as well as of new, and to print and publish a large 
amount of i;iteresting work. It is gratifying evidence of the readi- 
ness with which cultivated people enter into a genuine scientific 
enthusiasm, and unite to further its ends. 
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THE NEW SEVER HALL. 

The plans for Sever Hall were prepared in the winter of 1878-79 
by Mr. H. H. Richardson, under the direction of a committee of the 
Corporation, consisting of the treasurer . and Mr. Adams. In the 
spring the contract was awarded to Messrs. Norcross Brothers, of 
Worcester, and in May the work was begun. Before winter the 
masonry was finished, and the building roofed in. The contract pro- 
vided that the Hall should be finished on April i; but the committee 
have decided to give the contractors more time, in order to obtiin 
better work. The building will be occupied at the beginning of the 
next academic year. It is 176 ft. 4 in. long by 74 ft. 4 in. wide, and 
contains : — 

Two lecture-rooms, 71 ft. X 33 fi-» with seats for 300-350 persons. 
Elight rooms, 33 ft. X28 ft., with tables for 60- 70 '* 

Twelve " as ft. X 28 ft., " " 40-45 " 

Two " 24 ft.Xa4ft-, " " 40-45 " 

Twelve " i6ift.Xa8ft., " " 25-30 " 

And an examinatton-room, 70 ft. X 52 ft. 

The arrangement of the rooms suggests the permanent assignment 
of a set of three connecting rooms of different sizes to each depart- 
ment which has use for so many, in order that the books of reference 
and the illustrative material used in each department may be kept 
together, and used in common, so far as is desirable, by all the in- 
structors. Such a set of rooms will be very convenient for each of 
the following departments : Latin, Greek, French, Italian and Spanish, 
German, English, history, and philosophy. Great pains have been 
taken by the committee with the arrangements for lighting and heat- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that all the rooms will prove to be amply 
lighted and well ventilated. For ten years past the instruction of 
the College has been much impaired, and both teachers and students 
have suffered many annoyances and discomforts, from the lack of 
lecture and recitation rooms. For these evils Sever Hall will provide 
a complete remedy. It is tiie most welcome of gifts. The will of 
Mrs. Sever [App. III.] gave to the Corporation not only the $100,000 
for the building itself, but also an unrestricted fund of $20,000, the 
income of which will go far to pay the annual expenses of the build- 
ing, and a fund of $20,000 for the purchase of books. 

THE NEW GYMNASIUM. 

The Hemenway Gymnasium was made over to the College in 
October last, but was not opened for use until after the Christmas 
recess just past. The building is very handsome and substantial 
within and without, and is highly creditable to its architects, Messrs. 
Peabody & Stearns, and to its builders, Messrs. Norcross Brothers. 
In September the Corporation, who had had the matter under advise- 
ment for several months, appointed Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of New 
York Assistant Professor of Physical Training, and Director of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium. It was the purpose of the Corporation, in 
making this appointment, to put the department — for the accom- 
modation of which Mr. Hemenway had so superbly provided — into the 
hands of a man of medical education, who was also practically familiar 
with every kind of bodily exercise and athletic sport. As it was Dr. 
Sargent's wish to provide the Gymnasium with apparatus made under 
his immediate direction, some of which was of his own designing, 
Mr. Hemenway very generously gave to the College $3,000 to cover 
the cost of all the apparatus required for the building, that sum being 
considered by Dr. Sargent sufficient for the purpose. It has taken 
nearly three months to make and put up the apparatus ; but those 
who have been impatiently waiting to occupy the building will un- 
doubtedly be reconciled to the unavoidable delay by the excellence 
of the result. The Corporation will make every effort to carry on 
the Gymnasium in a manner consistent with the completeness and 
elegance of the building and its appointments. 

THE HERBARIUM: BOTANIC GARDEN. 

The Herbarium Building at the Botanic Garden was much improved, 
during the summer of 1879, t>y adding to it a fire-proof room for books, 
and protecting its wooden cornice with a casing of copper. Professor 



Gray planned these improvements, and supervised their executic 
having previously obtained from generous friends the sum of $4,5 
to defray their cost. The list of subscribers will be found in t 
Treasurer's Statement [p. 9]. Later in the year Professor Good: 
built, chiefly at his own expense, a new propagating-house for t 
service of the Garden. During the early months of 1879 the C< 
poration had under consideration a subject which had previously be 
suggested to them several times, but had never been fairly taken 
for discussion and settlement, — namely, the policy of ultimate 
removing the Botanic Garden and the Herbarmm to the Buss 
Institution, in order that all the botanical and horticultural establis 
ments of the University might there be united. After thorough d 
cussion the Corporation came unanimously to the conclusion which 
recorded in the following vote under date of March 10: "Vot€ 
that the Botanic Garden, with its Herbarium, Library, and other c 
pliances for investigation and instruction, shall be regarded as p< 
manently established at Cambridge." The historical development 
the department, and the wishes of its professors, had undoubtec 
some influence towards the adoption of the above vote ; but t 
determining consideration was the impolicy of separating bota 
from the other branches of natural history which are taught in t 
University. Since 1872 the Garden had been under the direction 
Mr. Sargent, who, being at the same time Director of the Arnc 
Arboretum, was able to make each establishment help the oth 
The Garden has been greatly improved while under his charge, a 
it was not an unnatural idea that an association which had tempora 
conveniences might prove permanently advantageous. At the clc 
of the year 1878-79, however, when Mr. Sargent assumed the prof< 
sorship of arboriculture, the Corporation restored the Garden to t 
charge of the professor of botany, its most natural «iuardian. As h 
already been mentioned, Mr. Sargent had, during his administratis 
of the Garden, considerable sums at his disposition, in addition to t 
income of the endowment. His administration, therefore, sets for I 
successors an example of activity and i)rogress. To put the Gard 
upon a firm basis, a large addition to its endowment is needed. Tl 
additional endowment the professors of botany have now set earnest 
about procuring, with good prospects of efficient support in th< 
endeavors. 

THE BEQUEST OF GEORGE BEMIS. 

Under the will of the late George Bemis of Newton, the Preside 
and Fellows received a bequest of fifty thousand dollars for the esta 
lishment and maintenance of a professorship of public or internatior 
law in the Law School [App. IV.]. The bequest has already be 
paid ; but for the present the whole income is to be applied to t 
payment of a life-annuity. The need of an endowed professorship 
this important subject has been repeatedly mentioned in these Report 
but Mr. Bemis had anticipated the want, and seven years ago ma^ 
provision to supply it. The fact that his own studies lay much in t 
direction of public law makes his benefaction more interesting ai 
acceptable, because thoroughly understood by him in its wide us 
and results. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

In 1868 a subscription of about three thousand dollars was raised 
provide lectures at Harvard College on *' the practical affairs of bu 
ness, the mutual relations and interests of capital and labor, and t 
development of national resources;" and the Fnoney was left in t 
hands of William Gray, treasurer, subject to the control of a coi 
miltee of the subscribers, consisting of Messrs. William Gray and 
Ingersoll Bowditch. No use was ever made of this fund until t 
year 1878-79, when, under an agreement made between the committ 
and the Corporation in 1877, the Hon. Hugh McCuUoch gave a cour 
of seven lectures on Finance in the Sanders Theatre. This cour 
was followed in December last by a course on Taxation, delivered 1 
Professor Simon Newcomb. It is proposed to expend the whole fun 
principal and interest, for lectures on any of the subjects above me 
tioned, to be open to members of the University and the public. Tl 
two courses delivered in 1879 were of high character, and were li 
tened to by interested audiences. 
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PROFESSORS' PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 

In connection with the promotion of Dr. William G. Farlow to a 
professorship of cryptogamic botany, the Corporation had occasion to 
consider, in March, 1879, the policy of the University in regard to the 
ownership of a private collection by a professor who, in virtue of his 
position, would naturally be the creator or custodian of a University 
collection of the same nature. On reviewing their own experience 
and that of other institutions, the Corporation arrived at the following 
conclusions: First, that, an instructor in any branch of science, who 
had no collection when he entered the service of the University, should 
not become the owner of a collection while in the service ; secondly, 
that the owner of a scientific collection, on entering the service of the 
University at the regular salary of his grade, should dispose of his 
collection, either by gift or by sale, to the University or some other 
purchaser ; thirdly, that when the owner of a collection enters the 
service at a salary confessedly inadequate and exceptional, and is 
unwilling to part with his collection, lest his chances of obtaining a 
better position elsewhere should be impaired, the Corporation should 
enter into a special agreement with him in writing, touching the dispo- 
sition of his collection and of the increase thereof while he is in the 
service of the University, in the case of his withdrawal from the 
service. These conclusions are based upon the general principle that 
the curator of a collection belonging to the University ought not to be 
simultaneously interested in a collection of his own. The Corpora- 
tion are, however, compelled to acknowledge that the strict application 
of this principle, though highly desirable, may be sometimes out of 
their power, through lack of means to pay an adequate salary, or to 
buy the collection of a desirable candidate for a scientific position. 

INSTRUCTION IN CHINESE. 

In 1877 Mr. Francis P. Knight of Boston, who had been many 
years a resident of China, being for some months in this country, 
raised a subscription of $8,750 (mostly payable by annual instal- 
ments), for the purpose of maintaining at Cambridge, for a term of 
five years, a native teacher of Mandarin Chinese. Returning to China 
in 1878, Mr. Knight endeavored to find some educated Chinese gentle- 
man willing to go to Cambridge on this service. After having been 
long unsuccessful in this search, he finally, in June, 1879, engaged 
the services of Mr. Ko-Kun-hua of Ningpo, for three years from 
Sept I, 1879. Mr. Ko reached Cambridge with his family punctually 
at that date, and has already justified in every respect the selection 
made by Mr. Knight on behalf of the President and Fellows. Mr. 
Knight and the Corporation have been greatly assisted in this excep- 
tional undertaking by Mr. E. B. Drew and Mr. H. Ballou Morse, 
graduates of the College, who have been employed for several years 
in the customs service of China, and by Mr. Walter C. Hillier, inter- 
preter at H. B. M. Consulate at Pekin. Each of these gentlemen 
supplied elaborate instructions for students concerning the best way 
of learning Mandarin; and Mr. Drew, who is stationed at Ningpo, 
was much relied on by Mr. Knight in selecting Mr. Ko. The Univer- 
sity is under obligations to all these gentlemen for their disinterested 
labors, and also to the subscribers who responded to Mr. Knight*s 
appeal in 1877. But for their enterprising liberality the experiment 
could not have been tried. 

BUILDINGS NEEDED. 

The present needs of the University, as regards buildings, are 
three : first, a new Law School ; secondly, a laboratory of physics ; 
and, thirdly, a building for the accommodation of the department of 
fine arts. These structures might be deUched, or grouped under one 
roof. The Dean of the Law Faculty has stated fully the grounds of 
the demand for a new building for the Law School. The physical 
department has a strong claim for laboratories, cabinets, and lecture- 
rooms expressly designed for its use. In consequence of the make- 
shifts to which the College has been obliged to resort for several 
years past in the lack of lecture and recitation rooms, the depart- 
ment of physics is now divided between two buildings, neither of 
which is well adapted to its peculiar wants. This division is a serious 



hinderance to efficiency. Moreover, a modern physical laboratory re- 
quires so many special constructions in the bpilding itself, that a good 
one can hardly be made in an old building not designed for such uses. 
The department of fine arts needs a large lecture-room, and, in imme 
diate connection therewith, exhibition-rooms for small typical collec- 
tions of ancient and modern art in all departments, and properly 
lighted rooms for drawing and painting. In the satisfaction of the 
legitimate ^vants of this department, several other departments are 
greatly interested, notably the classical and historical departments. 
All these structures should be as nearly fire-proof as possible, be- 
cause of the valuable collections which they would contain. 

SALARIES OF OFFICERS. 

The future prosperity of the University depends greatly upon the 
ability of the Corporation to pay adequate salaries, and upon their 
wisdom in regulating the scale of compensation and the steps of pro- 
motion from the bottom to the top of the service. Although twenty- 
five years have seen great changes in the compensation of the 
University teachers, it will be noticed on an inspection of the follow- 
ing table that during the past ten years salaries have been almost 
stationary. It is plain that the subject of salaries must soon engage 
very seriously the attention of the governing boards. 



YEAR. 



From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
F^rom 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 



Sept. 
S«pt. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
.Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept, 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 



Professor. 

I, 1853 $1,800 

I, 1854 2,000 

I, 1855, to .A.ug. 31, 1858, 2,200 

I, 1858, to Aug, 31, i860, a,2oo 

I, i860, to Aug. 31, 1864, 2,400 

I, 1864 2,600 

I, 1865 I 3,000 

I, 1866 3f200 

I, 1867, to Aug. 31, 1869, 3,000 

I, 1869 ' 4,000 

I, 1870, to Aug. 31, 1875, 4.000 

I, 1875, to Aug. 31, 1879,' 4,000 



COLLEGE. 



Asst.Prof. 



LAW 
SCHOOL. 



DIVINITY 
SCHOOL. 



$t,200 
1,200 

i»30o 

1,700 

a, 000 
1,875 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 



Tutor. 

$654 
645 
645 

645 
800 

900 
900 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 



I Professor, i Professor. 



$3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,750 
3,750 
4,000 
4,500 



$a,ooo 
a, 300 
3,200 
2,aoo 
2,400 
3,600 
3,000 
3,300 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 



The salary of $1,800 for the regular College professor dates from 
the year 1838-39. Before that date it had been $1,500 for a long 
term of years. The salary of $3,000 in the Law School dates from 
1845-46. In July, 1875, the Corporation fixed the salary of an assist- 
ant professor in his second term of five years at $2,500 a year. The 
institution, in 1858, of the grade of assistant professor, has been of 
great benefit to the University, because it has been the means of pro- 
curing the services of a large number of excellent teachers at a low 
rate of compensation ; but it has also had the effect of diminishing 
seriously the probable average earnings of the teacher who passes his 
life in the service of the University. Most of the present professors, 
who have been long in the service, became full professors before they 
were thirty years old, and so received the maximum salary offered by 
the College at an early age. The institution of the grade of assistant 
professor has made this early accession to a full professorship very 
improbable. At present, a young man can hardly expect to become a 
professor on the full salary before he is thirty-five years of age, except 
by some rare piece of good fortune ; and, at the existing rate of pro- 
motion, he may easily be forty years old before he obtains the salary 
of $4,000. It is obvious that these new conditions modify very much 
the meaning of the fact, made evident in the above table, that the 
regular professor's salary has doubled since 1854. Moreover, al- 
though the prices of food, clothing, and fuel have not advanced in 
proportion to the advance in salaries, the general scale of living in 
the community at large has greatly changed ; so that the relative posi- 
tion of an assistant professor who lived on $2,500 in 1879 ^^ by no 
means as good as that of a full professor who lived on $2,200 in 1859. 

CHANGES IN SCALE OF SALARIES. 

Two changes in the scale of salaries are clearly to be recom- 
mended : First, an increase of the regular professor's salary to $4,500 ; 
and, secondly, an increase of the salary of an assistant professor in 
his second term to $3,000. If, in addition, the Corporation had the 
means of promptly advancing through the regular grades every meri- 
torious and successful teacher, the service of the University would be 
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much more desirable than it now is. A promising tutor, for example, 
should never be obliged^ to serve a second term as tutor at a salary of 
$i,ooo; but, upon the expiration of the statutory term of three years, 
he should be promoted to an assistant professorship at a salary of 
$2,000. These moderate and much-needed improvements could not 
be made by the Corporation without an addition of about $25,000 a 
year to their present income applicable to salaries. The only thing 
now to be done is to state as forcibly as possible these urgent wants, 
in the sure hope that the means of doing what is just and expedient 
will in time be provided. 

RETIRING ANNUITIES. 

The President is of opinion that the interests of the whole Uni- 
versity would be greatly subserved by the establishment, simulta- 
neously with th^ next advance in salaries, of a judicious system of 
retiring annuities, or pensions. For some months past a discussion 
of various methods of securing to University officials the right of 
retirement upon an annuity provided during the period of active 
service, has been going on in the Corporation and among the mem- 
bers of the permanent service of the University ; but as yet no con- 
clusions have been arrived at. A few interesting points have, however, 
been already determined. In the first place, it would be regarded as 
a boon by a large part of the teachers and other servants of the Uni- 
versity, if the Corporation would undertake to invest and hold their 
annual savings for them, under close restrictions as to the withdrawal 
of deposits thus made. Secondly, the privilege of retirement, in a 
normal and predetermined way, upon an annuity or pension provided 
during active service, would be very welcome to most professors by 
the time they reach sixty-five years of age. Some old professors 
would like to stop teaching altogether, and enjoy a well-earned repose ; 
others wish to devote their ripest years exclusively to scientific or 
literary labor ; while others would gladly give up a part, though not 
the whole, of their work, if they were entitled to a retiring annuity to 
supplement their reduced salary. Thirdly, a compulsory system of 
providing retiring annuities by annual reserves from salaries, supple- 
mented by annual appropriations from the treasury, commends itself 
to eight-tenths of the present members of the staff, but appears 
seriously objectionable to another tenth, and is a matter of no interest 
to the remainder. The chief reasons for the adoption of some good 
system of retiring annuities in the University are these: First, it 
would add to the dignity and attractiveness of the service, by securing 
all participants against the chance of falling into poverty late in life, 
or of seeing an associate so reduced ; secondly, it would provide for 
participants the means of honorable ease, when the capacity and in- 
clination to work abate ; thirdly, it would promote the efficiency of 
the service by enabling the Corporation, without inflicting hardship, 
to relieve from active duty officers whose powers are impaired by age ; 
lastly, it would accomplish the very important object of making pro- 
motion through all the grades of the service more rapid than it can 
be in the absence of such a provision. The Corporation propose to 
pursue the study of this interesting subject. 

PUBLIC BENEFICENCE. 

It will be seen in the Treasurer's Statement for 1878-79, that the 
liberality of the community constantly augments the resources of 
the University, and that the Corporation have not failed to keep good 
every thing which has been intrusted to their care. 

OTHER REPORTS. 

The usual information concerning the degrees, honors, and prizes 
given by the University will be found in the Appendix [V.-VIII.], 
together with a list of the examining committees appointed by the 
Board of Overseers for 1878-79 [IX.]. The attention of the Over- 
seers is invited to the following reports from the Deans of the several 
Faculties, the Librarian, the Directors of the Observatory and the 
Botanic Garden and Arnold Arboretum, and the Curator of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology. 



CHARLES W. ELIOT, PresidenL 



Cambridge, Jan. 9, 1880. 



TREASURER HOOPER'S STATEMENT. 

THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

To the Board of Overseers of Harvard College : — 

The Treasurer of the College submits the Annual Statement of the 
financial affairs of the University, for the year ending Aug. 31, 1879, 
in the usual form. 

During the year, $15,450 of United-States six per cent bonds, 
belonging to the Gray Fund for Engravings, have been exchanged for 
$15,000 of United-States five percent bonds; the difference in value, 
which was less than the accrued interest on, the " called bonds," being 
treated as income of the Gray Fund. All other changes in the invest- 
ments of the College are accounted for by the sales and purchases 
hereinafter stated in detail. 

The funds separately invested are as follows : — 



Departments. 



UNIVERSITY. 

Graduates* Scholarship (part of ), 

$30,000, Providence City Bonds, sold during the 

year 

Leonard Jarvis Fund (part of), 

Real Estate in Baltimore 

COLLEGE. 

Bowditch Scholarships (part of), 

$70,000, Massachusetts 5% Bonds 

Shattuck Scholarships (part of )^ 

30 shares CochecoM anufactunng &>. Stock . . 
Bassett Scholarships (part of). 

Mortgage 

Pennoyer Scholarships (part of), 

Pennoyer Annuity in England 

Rumf ord Professorship (part oQ , 

French Rentes 

Jonathan Phillips Fund, 

Mortgage 

Daniel H. Peirce Fund (part of). 

Mortgage 

Samuel Ward's Gift, 

Ward's (Bumkin) Island, Boston Harbor . . . 
Botanic Garden Fund (part of), 

$17,000, New York (!^ntral R.R. Bonds . . . 
Herbarium Fund (part of^, 

$12,000, Ionia & Lansmg R.R. Bonds . . . . 

LIBRARY. 

Charles Minot Fund (part of), 

$60,000. Buffalo, Bradford, & Pitlsb. R.R. Bonds, 
Ichabod Tucker Fund (part of). 

Policy of Mass. Hospital Life Insurance Co. . . 
Charles Sumner Fund (part of), 

36 shares St. Paul & Duluth R.R. Stock . . . 

I share New England Glass C^o. Stock .... 

MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

George C. Shattuck Fund (part of), 

7 snares Stark Mills Co. Stock 



Principau 



DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

Adams Ayer Fund, 

$1,000, European & North American R.R. Bond . 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

James Lawrence Fund, 

$50,000, United States 6% Bonds 

John B. Barringer Fund (part 01'), 

40 Shares Schenectady Bank Stock 



MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

Gray Fund for Museum, 

Mortgage 

Sturgis Hooper Fund (part of) , 

$20,000, Erie Basm Dock and Warehouse Bonds, 
Agassis Memorial Fund (part of), 

$10,000, Summit Branch R.R. Bonds .... 

Chicago Debt Certificate, paid during the year 

Personal note (indorsed) 

OBSERVATORY. 

Anonymous ^ift fnow used to pay annuities), 

$1,000, Mich, South'n & No. Indiana R.R. Bond, 

S2,ooo, Cincinnati Municipal Bonds 

$2,000 Minneapolis Municipal Bonds 

50 shares Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, & Chicago R.R. 
Stock 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Bussey Trust, 

Real Elstate 

Gray Fund for Engravings (part of), 

$15,000, United states 5% Bonds 

Sever Hall Building Fund, 

Manufacturing C^.'s Notes 



$ix,8oo 00 

70,000 00 
6,513 50 
5,000 00 

4>444 44 
xo,ooo 00 
xo,ooo 00 
13,375 62 

i,aoo 00 
17,000 00 
11,520 00 

60,000 00 

5,000 00 

1,300 00 
325 00 

7,000 00 

x,ooo 00 

50,000 00 



3,300 00 



50,000 00 
30,000 00 
XO.OOO 00 



8,000 00 



1,000 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 

S,ooo 00 



413,092 80 

15,000 00 
75,000 00 



$887,670 36 



Income. 



$752 78 
665 00 



3,500 00 
600 00 
375 00 
380 36 

58651 
550 00 

74a 54 
50 00 

I,030 00 
960 00 

4,3oo 00 

213 50 

None. 
None. 



490 00 



None. 



3,000 00 
soo 00 



3,750 00 

None. 

700 00 
X08 x6 
soo 00 



70 00 
X40 00 
x6o 00 

350 00 



X7,ia6 69 

789 40 

9,480 ax 
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The olher funds of the College are invested as a whole. These 
investments, with the income thereof, are as follows : — 



Invbstmknts. 



I'rincipal, ! Pkincipal, 
Sept. I, 1878. I Aug. 31, 1879. 



Notes, Mortgages, &c 

Railnnd Bonds 

Railroad Stock 

United States 6% Bonds 

United Sutes 5% Bonds 

Massachusetts Bonds 

Municipal Bonds . 

New Boston Coal Mining Co. Bonds . 
District of Columbia Bonds .... 

Bank Stock 

Manufacturing Stock 

Real Estate 

Unoccupied Lands 

Brattle-street Reversion 

Advances to Scientific School .... 
Advances to Dental School .... 
Advances to Bussey Trust .... 
Advances to Observatoiy . . . 
Advances to Dining*HaU Association . 
Advances to Scudder's Catalogue . . 
Advances for altering Appleton Chapel 
Advances for repairing College Wharf. 
Term Bills not collected Aug. 31 
Banng Brothers & Co 

Cash in Suflblk National Bank . . 

Cash in hands of Bursar .... 



$734,634 03 
338,760 00 , 

75»7»9 37 ; 
136,624 4a 

49,950 00 

75,440 00 

9,000 00 

63,964 00 

99,658 89 

902,511 30 

106,887 49 

1,000 00 

8,a88 69 

16,564 84 

40,08a 13 

749 67 
41,900 91 

3,859 6a 

«,438 43 

68,387 30 

1,678 59 

4,415 82 

3.353 61 



Totals of general investments 
Totals of special investments 



Amounts 



$3,783,868 51 
831,670 36 

$3,615,538 87 



$955,603 74 

433,704 86 

43,690 aa 

190,781 35 



9,000 00 

63.964 00 

99,658 29 

904,011 30 

106,887 49 

i,oao 00 

8,585 66 

16,376 80 

39.726 13 

40,333 16 
1,393 38 
3,859 63 
1,119 ^2 

76,801 67 

5.»34 73 
7.631 53 
7,360 53 

$3,014,511 37 
887,670 36 



$3,903,181 73 



Incomk. 



$51,384 17 

33,61a 82 

5,347 00 

835 00 

1,964 45 

3.396 01 

350 00 

1,681 50 

4.303 10 
8,o3o 00 

56,078 56 



497 32 

993 89 

3,393 93 

a,5>4 05 
100 69 



$162,361 49 
43.95a 15 



$205,313 64 



The net income of these general investments ($162,361.49) has been 
divided at the rate of 5.68 per cent among the funds which they rep- 
resent. The balance of $247.14 has been placed to the credit of the 
University account. 

The rate of income this year, as compared with that for 1877-78, 
shows a falling-off of only .18 of one per cent. The very low rates 
for money throughout the financial year were in part offset by the 
receipt within the year of more than a year's interest on part of the 
money of which the investment was changed. If the improvement in 
general business and in the demand for money, which has already 
begun, shall continue, the rate of income from the " general invest- 
ments " for 1879-80 is not likely to fall below five and one-half per 
cent, unless a fire or other disaster should occur to reduce the income 
from the real estate. 

The following table shows the income available for the departments 
dependent upon the College proper, and the expenditures in those 
departments : — 



Interest on funds for — 

University Salaries and Elxpenses .... 

College Ejipenses 

Library 

College Salaries 

Gymnasium, and repairs on College buildings 

Cash received from undergraduates 

Sundry cash receipts 



Expended for — 

University Salaries and Expenses 

College Ejcpenses 

Library Salaries and Expenses (not books) 

Gymnasium Salaries and Expenses 

College Salaries 

Repairs and insurance on College Buildings not valued on 

Treasurer's books 

Balance showing surplus for the year, which has been carried 
to Stock Account, to repay m part last year's deficit . . . 



$21,647 81 

1,789 30 

1,043 80 
30,879 II 

None. 
> 59.634 35 

4.083 50 ,^ 
— $318,076 77 



$39,749 81 

30,160 73 

30,607 64 

3,186 66 

139,090 64 



5.57» 30 



ai7,367 78 



$708 99 



In the University, College, and Library accounts, an increase of 
income, chiefly from College tuition fees and the interest on new 
funds, and a reduction of expenses, chiefly in the Library, have left a 
surplus of $708.99, which has been used to repay in part last year's 
deficit. The large apparent reduction in both the income and expen- 
diture of the University account is due to a change in the form of stat- 
ing the account of advances for the extension of the Library building. 
During the year 1879-80 the large increase of expenditure for the ser- 
vice of the new Gymnasium and the loss of income from room-rents 
of students will cause a deficit in tlie College account which cannot be 
overcome, unl^s some new sources of unrestricted income shall o£Eer 
themselves. 

In the Divinity School, loss of income from the Bussey Trust has 
left a deficit of $2,351.84, in spite of a considerable reduction in ex- 
penses. For 1877-78 there was a deficit of $3,857.19. 



In the Law School, loss of income from the Bussey Trust and a 
large falling-off in the fees from students have left a deficit of $4,- 
557.01, in spite of some reduction of expenditure. In 1877-78 there 
was a surplus of $1,266.74. 

The Medical School has made a surplus of $16,763.29, chiefly from 
increase in the fees from students. Of this amount, however, the 
sum of $7,223.22 is due to a change made in the form of account, by 
which all term-bills issued for the year are credited to the School, 
whether paid within the year or not. Hereafter the receipts reported 
from tuition-fees will correspond with the number of students in the 
School during the year, and not with the bills actually paid within the 
year as heretofore. This change makes the Medical School account 
conform to those of the other departments of the University, and to it 
is due the large increase in the item of advances for unpaid term-bills. 
In 1877-78 the surplus of the Medical School was $3,603^1. 

In the Dental School, a great reduction of expenses, chiefly in sala- 
ries, has made a surplus $188.04, which has gone to reduce the debt 
of the School. In 1877-78 there was a deficit of $2,245.24. 

In the Lawrence Scientific School, a large falling-off of income, 
chiefly in fees from students, has left a deficit of $296.97, in spite of 
reduction of expenses. In 1877-78 there was a surplus of $931.63. 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz has during the year advanced to the Agassiz 
Building Fund the sum of $8,000, which sum, together with the 
greater part of the fund itself, has been expended under his super- 
vision in the large addition to the Museum building. 

In the Observatory the new subscriptions for current use have allowed 
an increased expenditure for salaries, and left a balance of $7,490.92, 
after repayment of last year's deficit. This balance is mostly due 
10 the payment in advance of subscriptions for the current expenses 
of the next four years. In 1877-78 there was a deficit of $749.67. 

In the Bussey Institution the salaries have been paid in full, and 
but little reduction has been made in expenses. The continued and 
further loss of income from the Bussey Trust has made it necessary 
to balance the year's account by taking the sum of $7,448.80 from the 
principal of the Bussey Building Fund ; but this unrestricted fund is 
now reduced to a sum too small to allow the continuance for another 
year of the present rate of expenditure at the Institution. In 1877-78 
the deficit of the Bussey Institution was $3,615.73. 

The net income from the Bussey Trust has again fallen off, partly 
owing to the expiration during the year of a valuable old lease, and 
partly from unusual expenditures for insurance and repairs. The 
repairs made this year include improvements which were necessary to 
make the stores attractive to good tenants. The Bussey stores arc 
now as fully occupied by good tenants as they were five years ago, but 
the rents are very low; in fact, much lower than is indicated by the 
gross rental of the past year. Most of the property is let for short 
terms, and any improvement in the rental value of such stores can be 
quickly taken advantage of. It should be remembered, that, while all 
loss of rent falls wholly upon the surplus income to be divided be- 
tween the Bussey Institution and the Divinity and Law Schools, any 
improvement in rental value will again rapidly increase that surplus. 
The fixed charges for annuities and interest amount to a large sum, 
and the surplus income therefore loses or gains much more, propor- 
tionally, than the gross rental. An increase of thirty per cent in the 
gross rental of the past year would have increased the surplus one 
hundred per cent. 

Gifts have been received during the year as follows : — 

TO FORM NEW FUNDS OR INCREASE OLD ONES. 

From the executors of Mrs. Anne E. P. Sever, $100,000 for Sever 
Hall ; $20,000 ** to be applied in tne purcha.se of l)ooks for the libra- 
ry ; " $20,000 **for the general funds of the Corporation, without re- 
striction as to its use." 

From Edward Russell, Esq., $100, to increase the scholarship 
founded by him. 

From the administrators of Quincy Tufts, under a decree of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, $2,000, to establish " a permanent fund of 
which the income is to be used for the benefit of the Medical School." 

From the executors of George Bemis, for a Professorship of Inter- 
national Law, $50,000 subject to an annuity. 
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Through the Rev. Dr. Bellows, $40,000, for the further endowment 
of the Divinity School, from Mrs. Mary Tileston of New York. 

Subscriptions for the further endowment of the Divinity School, 
paid to Sept. i, $38,030.25, as by list following : — 



A friend $50 00 

A friend 15 00 

A friead tkraugh H. P. Kidder . aoo 00 

A friend chroash A. T. Lyman . 50 00 

A friend tkronsh Rev. E. £. Hale . 1,000 00 

Abbot, Ezra 100 00 

Appleton, T. G. .... 1,000 00 

Atkinson, Mrs. Mary C. . . 30 35 

Austin, Edward 500 00 

Beniis, Seth 250 00 

Billings, Robert C 500 00 

Blake, Arthur W xoo 00 

Blake, George Baty .... 500 00 
Bowditch, Mrs. Bl B. . x,ooo 00 

Bowditch, J. Ingersoll . . 300 00 

Brooks, Peter C z,ooo 00 

Gary, William F 500 00 

Clarke, John J 100 00 

Coolidge, J. Randolph . zoo 00 

Cory, Barney aoo 00 

Eliot, Charles W 100 00 

Eliot, Rev. William G. . . . 100 00 
Endicott, William, Jr. . . . 500 00 

Everett, Charles C 100 00 

Farwell, Mrs. Susan W. . . . 50 00 
J'aulkner, Charles .... 500 00 
first Religious .Society in Roxbury . 120 00 

(Gannett, W. C 25 00 

iGardner, John L 1,00000 

<Guild, James 100 00 

IHigginson, George .... 1,000 00 
Higginson, Waldo .... 200 00 

Hunnewell, H. H z,ooo 00 

Kidder, H. P zo,ooo 00 

Learned, John C zoo 00 



Lee, Henry 
Lodge, Mrs. Anna C. 
Lowell, Miss Anna C. 
Ludden, J. D. . 
Lyman, Arthur T. 
Lyman, Arthur T., through 
May, Miss Abby W. . 
May, Mrs. Samuel 
Merriam, Mrs. Caroline 
Norcross, Otis . 
Parker, Francis E. 
Peabody, S. E. . 
Pickman, W. D. 
Quimby, Rev. J. W. . 
Richardson, George C. 
Richmond, Mrs. Abby Crocker 
Salisbury, Stephen 
Sawyer, Edward 
Shippen, Joseph . 
Sweetser, Mrs. Isaac . 
Tower, William A. 
Wales, Miss Mary Anne 
Ware, Dr. Charies E. 
Ware, Mrs. Charles E. 
Warren, George 
Waterston, R. C, EsUte of 
Weld, William F. 
Wheelwright, Edward 
Wheelwright, J. W. . 
Wheelwright, Josiah . 
Wiggles worth. Miss Mary 
Williams, Moses 
Young, Edward J. 



$300 00 
zoo 00 
500 00 

50 00 

500 00 

S,ooo 00 

50 00 

50 00 
500 00 
500 00 
zoo 00 
zoo 00 
500 00 

50 00 

500 00 

z,ooo 00 

300 00 

as 00 

Z5 00 
zoo 00 

50 00 
aoo 00 
500 00 
500 00 
z,ooo 00 
z,ooo 00 
500 00 
zoo 00 

50 00 
zoo 00 
500 00 

\fiOQ 00 

zoo 00 



$38,030 25 



From George Baty, Esq., $i,ooo for a pension system. 
From the estate of Thomas Connell of New York, $408.95 for the 
Fire Relief Fund ; in full for dividend on his bequest of $5,000. 

GIFTS FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Subscriptions for Chinese Instruction, paid to Sept. i, from 

Quincy A. Shaw, $500. A. A. Low, $500. 

Subscriptions for Mr. Ford's salary, paid to Sept i, from 

W. C. Cabot, $50. Charles J. Paine, $50. F. R. Sears, jun., I50. 

Subscriptions for the Observatory, paid to Sept. i, from 



Adams, Charies Francis .... $zoo 

Agassiz, Alexander 500 

Ames, Fred. L zoo 

Amory, William zoo 

Bayley, John P 250 

Beal, James H 50 

Blake, G. B .350 

Bowditch, J. I zoo 

Bremer, John L zoo 

Brimmer, Martin roo 

Brooks, Mrs zoo 

Brooks, Peter C 5<» 

Bumham, J. A 500 

Caboc.W. C 50 

Gary, W. F 250 

Choate, Charles F zoo 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson .... zoo 

Curtis, Charies P zoo 

Dalton, Charles H 50 

Davis, James zoo 

Emerson, G. B 50 

Fay, R. S 50 

Flagg, Augustus zoo 

Forbes, Mrs. J. M 200 

Forbes, J. M zoo 

Gardner, George 50 

Gardner, John L xoo 

Gray, John C 500 

Grew, Henry S 50 

Grovcr, W. 50 

Hemenway, Mrs. A xoo 

Higginson, F. L 250 

Higginson, George 100 

Hooper, Robert W 250 

Hooper, Mrs, S xoo 



Hunnewell, H. H $zoo 

Kidder, H. P 500 

Little, James L 500 

Lodge, Mrs. Anna C 50 

Lowell, Augustus 50 

Lyman, G. W. 250 

Lyman, Theodore zoo 

Mason, W. P 100 

Mudge, E. R zoo 

Norcross, Otis zoo 

Paine, Charles J 50 

Pay son, Samuel R 50 

Peabody, F. H 250 

Peabody, O. W 125 

Pickering, E. C 200 

Pickman, William D zoo 

Phillips, John C zoo 

Robbins, R. E 50 

Salisbury, Stephen 250 

Sears, Mrs. David 100 

Sears, F, R 50 

Sears, J. M 500 

Shattuck, G. 50 

Shaw, Mrs. Cora L. .... 30 

Sparks, Mrs. Mary C 300 

Thayer, Nathaniel 100 

Upham, George P 50 

Ware, Charles E 250 

Weld, W. G 50 

Welles, Miss Jane z,ooo 

Wheelwright, A. C 50 

Whitney, H. A 200 

Wigglesworth, Misses .... zoo 

Winthrop, Robert C 50 

$xx,45o 



From Harold Whiting, $90, for books for the Laboratory. 

From George W. Wales, Esq., $200, for books for the Library, in 
continuance of former gifts for the same* purpose. 

From an anonymous friend, I500, to increase the salary of the 
Professor of Entomology. 

Through Professor Asa Gray, an anonymous gift to the Herbarium 
of $500. 

From the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, $2,500, 
for the improvement and development of the Botanic Garden and 
Arnold Arboretum. 

For Lecturer on Political Economy, through Hon. William Gray, 
Treasurer, 1 700. 

OTHER GIFTS. 

From Mrs. Anna S. Bigelow, a portrait of the late Tyler Bigelow. 

From the executors of Rev. R. M. Hodges, a rocking-chair for- 
merly belonging to President James Walker, to be placed in the 
Faculty's room. 

Dr. Martyn Paine's library. 

From Dr. George Stevens Jones, a picture of Isaac Royall and his 
family, by Robert Feke. 

From Dr. Charles E. Ware, a copy of the portrait of his father, the 
late Dr. Henry Ware. 

From Joseph Coolidge, Esq., a chronometer for the Observatory. 

Professor Asa Gray reports the following gifts received and ex- 
pended by him for improvements upon the Herbarium building : — 



Nathaniel Thayer 
H. H. Hunnewell . 
John C. PhUlips . 
Stephen Salisbury . 
J. Montgomery Sears 
T. Jeflerson Coolidge 



$500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 



Quincy A. Shaw $300 

John C. Gray 250 

Henry P. Kidder 250 

John L. Gardner 250 

S. D. Warren 250 

F.H. Peabody .... 



900 



$4,500 



Boston, Dec. 23, 1879. 



EDWARD W. HOOPER, Treasurer, 



THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 

STATED MEETING JAN. 14, 1880. 

Hon. Darwin E. Ware (1852) presided until the arrival of the 
President of the Board, Hon. E. R. Hoar (1835). The President and 
Treasurer of the University presented their annual reports in print. 

The Board voted to concur with the President and Fellows in their 
votes, as follows, viz. : — 

To change the title of the Shattuck Professorship of Morbid Anat- 
omy to that of Shattuck Professorship of Pathological Anatomy. 

Electing William Gray (1829), Henry J. Bigelow (1837), and Thomas 
G. Appleton (1831), trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, for 
one year from Jan. i, 1880. 

Appointinjj as proctors Henry Burleigh Wenzell (1875) ^^^d Charles 
Maynard Barnes (1877). 

Appointing Amos Lawrence Mason, M.D. (1863), and Frederick C. 
Shattuck, M.D. (1868), clinical instructors in auscultation and per- 
cussion for the academic year. 

Appointing Gustavus E. Gordon lecturer for the current year at 
the Divinity School on Charitable Methods. 

The election of the President and Fellows of Reginald H. Fitz, 
M.D. (1864), as Shattuck Professor of Pathological Anatomy, was 
referred in course to Messrs. Lawrence, Hodges, and Green. 

The report of the Committee to visit the Law School was presented, 
and referred in course to the Committee on Reports and Resolutions. 

The Committee on Electives presented a final report, which was 
accepted, but the debate on it was postponed till next meeting. 

The Report of the Committee on Reports and Resolutions was 
presented by William G. Russell (1840). Adopted, and is to be 
printed in pamphlet, with the reports of the various visiting commit- 
tees. 

Adjourned to Jan. 28. 
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THE REV. DR. BELLOWS CASE: IS HE ELIGIBLE? 

FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The Committee on Elections respectfully submit to the Board of 
Overseers this their final report. 

Dr. Bellows received a large majority of the votes cast at the recent 
election. He then was and now is a citizen of New York. The only 
question is, was he eligible 1 

By the act of the General Court of Sept. 8, 1642, the governor, 
deputy governor for the time being, and all the magistrates of this 
jurisdiction, together with the teaching elders of the six adjoining 
towns, were to compose the company of overseers. These individu- 
als were of course residents within this jurisdiction. 

The constitution, chap. v.. sect, i, **to ascertain who shall be deemed 
successors to said governor, deputy governor, and magistrates," de- 
clares **that the governor, lieutenant-governor, council, and senate 
shall be deemed their successors, who, with the president of Harvard 
College for the time being, together with the ministers of the Congre- 
gational churches in the six adjoining towns shall be vested with all 
the powers and authorities belonging or in any way appertaining to the 
overseers of Harvard College." All these individuals were citizens 
of this Commonwealth. 

By the act of March 6, 1810, "the Board of Overseers was to be 
composed of the governor, lieutenant-governor, councillors, president 
of the Senate, and speaker of the House of Representatives, and the 
president of Harvard College for the time being, with fifteen ministers 
of Congregational churches and fifteen laymen, all inhabitants within 
the Stated'* The laymen were to be elected by the major part of the 
overseers present ; all persons who but for this act would have been 
members, having a right to meet and vote in said election. 

By the act of May 22, 1851, the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
president of the Senate, speaker of the House, the secretary of the 
Board of Education, the president and treasurer of the College for 
the time being, together with thirty others as hereinafter defined and 
described, and no others, shall constitute the Board of Overseers. 
The thirty persons were to be divided into classes of ten each, and the 
places of each class as they " go out " were to be supplied by joint 
ballot of the Senate and House. The electors were the senators and 
representatives who were citizens of the Commonwealth. 

Section 5 of this act provides that "any vacancy occurring in the 
said Board of Overseers, whether by death, resignation, removal from 
the Commonwealth, or otherwise," shall be filled by joint ballot of the 
senators and representatives. This act does not expressly require 
the members of the board to be citizens when elected, but there can 
be no doubt that such was the intention of the Legislature. The 
electors were citizens, and they were to vote only for citizens. The 
overseers were to be inhabitants, and were to be chosen by inhabitants. 

The act of April 28, 1865, dispenses with this qualification of elec- 
tors. It provides that the places of the successive classes shall there- 
after be annually supplied by ballot of such persons as have received 
from the College a degree of Bachelor of Arts, qr Master of Arts, 
or any honorary degree, voting on Commencement Day in the city of 
Cambridge ; " provided, however, that no member of the corporation, 
and no oflScer of government or instruction, shall be eligible as an 
overseer, or entitled to vote in the election of overseers." It is true 
that this act does not expressly dispense with citizenship as a quali- 
fication for membership, — that it does not in words repeal so much of 
the former acts as required a member of this board to be an inhabitant 
of this Commonwealth. 

But does it not by implication ? While the elector was required to 
be, the candidate was also required to be, an inhabitant. The voter is 
now qualified by having received a degree from the College. It is not 
material where he dwells or has his home. 

This act carefully defines the p lasses of persons who shall not be 
eligible, — "the members of the corporation," "the officers of govern- 
ment or instruction in said College." No other class is specified. 
Non-residents are not mentioned. This was the place 10 mention 
them if it was the intention of the Legislature to disqualify them. 

The graduate now residing elsewhere than in this State may come 
here on election-day^ and deposit his ballot ; but if he can vote only 



for an inhabitant of this State, what benefit or advantage will be likely 
to enure to the CoUege from this act which confers on him the right 
to vote ? He may not know any of the candidates ; he may not know 
whether the one or the other is the more fit for the place ; while he 
might be able to suggest and recommend from among his neighbors 
a candidate pre-eminently fit. If not allowed to do this, would he 
not be inclined to say to the graduates residing here, " You must be 
better acquainted with the qualifications of your neighbors than I ^tn, 
and I will not encumber you with my help " .'* The majority of the com- 
mittee are of opinion that the act of 1865 was a new departure ; that it 
was the intention of the Legislature to dispense with inhabiting in this 
Commonwealth as a qualification of a candidate as well as of an 
elector ; to confer on those who had received degrees from the College 
the power to elect the best men, without regard to their places of resi- 
dence ; and are of opinion that Dr. Bellows was eligible, and Mras 
duly elected a member of this Board. 

H. W. PAINE. 

JOHN LOWELL. 

WM. C. ENDICOTT. 

MOORFIELD STOREY. 

The report was accepted, but action on it was postponed until the 
next meeting, which will be held Jan. 28, 1880. 



THE THOMAS TILESTON ENDOWMENT OF $40,000. 

LETTER FROM THE REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 

Boston, Mass., May 24, 1879. 

To the President and Fellows of Harvard University : — 

Gentlemen, — As the friend and pastor of Mrs. Mary Tileston 
of New York, and at her request, I beg leave to state the conditions 
under which she has given to the University the sum of forty thousand 
dollars, a check for which I had the pleasure of placing in the hands 
of the President this morning. 

1. That this sum of $40,000 shall be kept as a separate fund, to 
be known as " The Thomas Tileston of New York Endowment." 

2. That the interest shall be expended in the support of theologi- 
cal and religious instruction in "the Divinity School." 

3. That if this sum shall ever be increased, by any future donations 
from those directing their gifts to be added to the Tileston Endow- 
ment, to an amount requisite for the full foundation of a professorship 
(reckoned at $80,000), the title shall be changed to that of "The 
Thomas Tileston of New York Professorship," and a special chair 
be created in the Divinity School, to the support of which the interest 
of the fund shall go. 

4. The six daughters of Mrs. Mary Tileston shall unitedly, so 
long as any of them survive, have the privilege of keeping one male 
student^ who must be of good character and fair promise, in any 
department of the University, free of the usual chargA of tuition, 
although subject to all the other rules of entrance and residence. 
When the student is in any department other than the Divinity 
School, the fee due that department shall be charged to the Tileston 
Endowment. 

It is the wish of Mrs. Tileston to leave the use of this trust as little 
embarrassed by specific directions as possible. The interest may be 
added to the principal instead of being expended annually, if the in- 
crease of the sum to an amount equal to the full support of a profess- 
orship seems important to the trustees. 

Mrs. Tileston's object in this gift is to perpetuate the name and 
memory of her honored husband, by connecting it with a religious and 
educational purpose in a university which she believes has the inter- 
ests of truth, freedom, and piety equally at heart. 

As her adviser and representative in this matter, I have the honor 
to subscribe myself. 

Your friend and servant, 

(Signed) flENRY W. BELLOWS, 

Minister of the First Congregational ( Unitarian) Church 

in New York, and Graduate of 1832. 
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MRS ANNE.E. P. SEVER'S GIFT OF $140,000. 
I GIVE to the President and Fellows of Harvard College ihe sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars ((100,000), to be applied and expended 
by said corporation in the erection of a dormitory or other building 
for (he use of the undergraduates of the Universlly at Cambridge, to 
be called Sever HatI in memory of my late husband ; and I give to 
said corporation the further sum of twenty thousand dollars {}zo,ooo), 
to be apphed in the purchase of books for Its library ; and the further 
sum of twenty thousand dollars (320,000) for the general funds of the 
corporation, without restriction as to its use.— Extract from theWill. 



THE GEORGE BEMIS BEQUEST OF $50,000. 

8. I DEVISE and bequeath to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College the sum of fifty (50) thousand dollars, subject to the life- 
use of my sister Sarah, as hereinbefore specifically set apart \ said 
legacy to become absolute in case of my sister's death before my own. 
To have and to hold to said Pre.sident and Fellows and ihcir suc- 
cessors in office in trust for the establishment and maintenance of a 
Professor.ship of Public or International Law in the Dane Law School 
of said University. I have no restriction or conditions to lay upon 
the corporation in regard to the organiiation and management of such 
professorship, other than that I tlesire that it may always be filled by 
some able and upright publicist and jurist, who shall bring to ilie 
office a competent fitness for that special department of study and 
practice, and of sufficient ability to discuss the current questions of 
national interest connected with it in such a way as to instruct and 
aid the popular and professional understanding of them. In that 
sense I should desire hini to l)e not merely a professor of the science, 
but a practical co-operator in the work of advancing knowledge and 
good'will among nations and governments. Yor that object I should 
prefer, if practicable, that the incumbent should have had some offi- 
cial connection with public or diplomatic life, or at least have had an 
opportunity, by foreign travel or residence, to look at the United 
States from a foreign point of view, and so to estimate it as only one 
of the family of nations. 

I will add that I make this bequest to my Alma Mater largely 
through the impulse of gratitude for her valued teachings, but more 
especially for the instruction which I derived from the legal depart- 
ment of lier schools through the lips of tlie tale Judge Story, whose 
memory I cherish as one of the best of guides to study whom 1 have 
ever had the good fortune to meet, and whose friendly stimulus to 
exertion 1 shall always gratefully remember. 

1 may also add the expre.ssion of my hope that this bequest will 
in some degree aid the promotion of the science of public law in the 
United Slates, particularly on the part of my brother lawyers, who, I 
have thought, have been hardly alert enough in coming to the aid of 
the National Government on the great questions of belligerent and 
neutral rights which have of late years so much exercised our country 
and England. 

May it be the continuing pre-eminence of my country to know and 
practise a just and Christian neutrality, while other nations are culti- 
vating the arts and prerogatives of war. — Extract from the Will. 



THE NEED OF A NEW LAW SCHOOL BUILDING. 

BY PROFESSOR C. C. l.ANGDELL. 

Little has Ijeen said heretofore, in the annual reports upon the Law 
School, of the need of a new building. It is not, however, because 
the inadequacy and unlilness of Dane Hall for the purposes of the 
school have not Ions Iwen severely fell, th.it silence has been kept 
upon the suliject, but rather because it seemed undesirable to excite 
discontent with what we have, so long as there was no immediate 
prospect of our being able to gel any thing better. It is unnecessary 
to speak of the architectural shortcomings of Dane Hall, for ihey 

versity. Regarding it, however»from a purely practical point of view 
it has never been a good building. First, its means of ventilaliiii. are 
wholly insufficient for such numbers as have frequented it for several 



years past This evil of insufficient ventilation has been n 
valed in the lecture-room by the great increase in the 
lectures. For many years after Dane Hall was built there 
more than two lectures in a day ; and hence it was 
though It was the practice — to occupy the lecture- room two hour- 
succession. Now, however, there are almost six lectures a day u 
an average ; and hence It is necessary, during four days of e 
week, to occupy the lecture-room four hours in succession each ( 
namely, from nine A.m. to one P.M. The occupation of the room, h 
ever, for a single hour by a large class, and with the windows clo: 
makes the air of the room very foul ; and yet there are no mean> 
changing the air between two lectures which occupy successive h( 
except by opening the windows during the ten-minutes recess ; 
that renders the room uncomfortably cold during at least two-third: 
Ihe -icademic year. Perhaps these things would be true, in s( 
degree, of any room that could be constructed ; but, assuming thai 
be so, it only shows that the Law School is in pressing need of m 
than one lecture-room. Secondly, the library and Jecture-room 
each lighted from four different directions ; and it would probably 
safe to say that a year has never passed in which the cross-hghts 
these two rooms have not ruined, or seriously injured, the eyes of i 
or more persons. Thirdly, by reason of its being so !ow-studded ; 
so near the roof, the lecture-room is a very uncomfortable place 
warm weather. The diSerence in temperature between the lecli 
room and Ihe library, for example, on a warm day, is very SIriki 
Fourthly, when Dane Hall was erected, its location was as good 
could be desired ; but since it was moved sixty feet to make room 
Matthews Hall, what with the paving of Harvard Square and 
great increase of traffic, its location has become one of the worst t 
couki be found in Cambridge. The noise, for example, is so gi 
that it is impossible to make one's self heard in the lecture-ro 
with the windows open: and yet the atmosphere of the room 1 
quently becomes suffocating with the windows closed. Fifthly, 
garded as a repository for books, tlie accommodation afforded 
Dane Hall is very bad in quality, and in the near future It will 
absolutely insufficient in quantity. During the summer, when i1 
necessary to keep the windows open, the books suffer greatly fr 
dust, while during the cold weather they suffer greatly from hi 
The evil arising from excessive heat is greatly aggravated by 
necessity of utilizing for the storage of books all the .space from 
floor to the ceiling. The books also suffer from gaslight during 
seasons of the year. Again, the danger to the books from fire is 
great as to l>e a cause of constant anxiety. If the library should 
destroyed, it is probably safe to say that a hundred thousand dolt 
would not replace it; and its value is increasing rapidly. Bad, hi 
ever, as is the quality of the accommodation afforded for the ston 
of books, an increase in its quantity is the most immediate and pre 
ing need of the library. Already the hbrarian has been compelled 
remove large quantities of books from the library into private roon 
and even this re.source, to say nothing of its inconvenience, will sc 
be exhausted. Sixthly, within recent years bud and bitter complaii 
have been made of Insufficient room for study in the library, and 
inadequ.tte ventilation ; and though the grounds of these complain 
as regards the students, were in a measure removed two years a, 
there is still no proper accommodation for the professors and 
siructors. Formerly each professor occupied a private room, and 
was not the practice of the professors to do any work in the libra 
In this respect, however, there has been a total change. The f 
instructors have only two private rooms at their disposal, and e* 
these are so far removed from the librar)' tliat they are unavailai 
for ordinary working purposes. All the work, therefore, done by 1 
instructors in Dane Hall, is now done in the library; and yet th 
have no suitable accommodation whatever. Behind the railing thi 
is space for only one person to work comfortably, and that space 
properly occupied by the librarian's desk. Two professors can fi 
places to sit. such as they are ; but when more than two are present 
the same time, some of them must content themselves with standii 
room; and, whether sitting or standing, they are a constant inct 
venience to the librarian and his assistants. — Extract from i 
Annual Report. 
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THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY AT HARVARD. 

BY HROPE5SOK JOSIAH D. WHITNEY. 

The Museum of Comparalive Zoology is in some respects quite 
an exceptional institution among the various organizations which go 
to make up that somewhat complex whole known as Harvard Univer- 
sity. Like the Peabody Museum, with which it is affiliated, — the 
two occupying portions of a building at present detached from each' 
other, but eventually intended to form one connected whole, — it is 
not entirely under the control of the corporation. Its relations to 
the outside world and to the university may be classed under three 
pretty distinct heads. In the first place, a large portion of its collec- 
tions are arranged with a special view lo exhibition, — as a museum, in 
short. The rooms set apart for the purpose are freely open at all 
hours to the general public. The Museum also furnisliesi ecture- 
rooms, laboratories, and illustrative material for use in the instruc- 
tion of such college students as may desire to work in anj- branch 
of zoology or ge- 
ology. This in- 
struction, so far 
as the salaries of 
the teachers are 

chiefly paid for by 
the college; but 
such incidental 

are represented 
by the use of 
rooms and (he 
furnishing of ma- 
terials are the con- 
tributions of the 
museum 

work of the col- 
lege. There is a 
third side to thia 
institution, how 
ever, which 
a somewhat 
cotn plicated na. 
ture than theolh 
er two previously 
mentioned. The 
Museum employs a corps of assistants, speciahsts in various depart- 
ments of natural history, who not only have to prepare objects for 
pul)lic exhibition, as mentioned above, l>u( also to carry on original 
investigations for the purpose of adding to the world's general stock 
of knowledge, or for scitnlific research, as such work is usually called. 
This last is evidently the imporlani side of the Museara, as a con- 
sideration of the career of its founder, and an examination of his 
published statements of his desires in regard 10 the institution, fully 
justify us in asserting. Without going into details in regard to the 
scientific work of Professor Agassiz as illustrative of his views, it is 
sufficient to stale that he never prepared or published a text-book 
of any kind: his whole life was devoted to scientific investigation, 
and to such popular exhibition, by means of lectures, of his favorite 
branches, as he considered necessary for interesting the public so 
that they might understand, or at least have some idea of, the nature 
and value of the work he was doing, to the end that tliey might be 
iaduced to contribute the pecuniary means necessary for carrying on 
these invettigations, which not only cost a vast amount of time, but 
also demand large expenditures of money. Step by step during the 
Kfetiine and rince the taracnted death of Professor Agassiz, the insti- 

Copinilthl, i«8o, 



; tution he founded has gone on developing itself. From the shoulders 
of the father the burden has been transferred to those of the son ; 
and what has been accomplished under the direction, and largely at 
■ the expense, of the latter, in every department of the Museum, during 
the past five years, is great in amount and most \-aluable in character. 
During the earlier years of the existence of this institution, the 
accumulation of what may be called " raw material " was of necessity 
(he prime object : it was not possible to begin to make a public dis- 
play in any permanent or satisfactory manner, until a large number 
of specimens in various departments had been secured. This was 
done by sending out naturalists in every direction, and by the purchase 
' of a number of extensive priv.ite collections, while innumerable dona- 
I tions of specimens, some unimportant and others of much value, 
! flowed in from every quarter. All (hese things had to be put in 
I order, examined, and named, — a work of years for the willing hands 
of many enthusiastic laborers. Hence, at first, every thing done 
towards displaying the . collections was of necessity more ( 



temporary in character. All that has been : 

of preparing for exhibition the various rooms no' 

has been done within the past four or five years. 



iplished in the way 
' open to the public 
There is no archi- 
tectural display 
about the build- 
ing, — quite the 




Besides this, a 
great deal of 
important work 
has been done in 
classifying and 
ing portions of ihe collections which are not to be placed on 
public exhibition, but which are to be accessible to specialists for 
study and research. For instance, (he fishes have been arranged in 
not far from Ihirty-hve thousand glass jars, these placed together in 
more than two thousand trays, and these again enclosed within two 
idred glass cases, all distributed in the order of their generic 



affinities, so that hands ca 
The cataloguing of this Jm 
and is nearly three-fourths < 

The Cambridge Museum 
for exhibition to the public 

ith any in Europe. 



1 be laid at once on any thing wanted. 

nense mass of material is now going on, 

ompleted. 

, as a collection of material for study and 
will soon be able to challenge comparison 
true that some two or three years must 
elapse before the arrangement of all the rooms can be comjileted, as 
another addition must yet be made (o the building before certain 
important departments can find their permanent lodgment. For this, 
however, the plans have been drawn, and it is confidently expected 
that the work will soon be begun. The contemplated addition com- 
pletes the north-west corner of the building, and makes a portion of 
(he front, which, according to the original design, will have a total 
length of 410 feet. As extended by the addition at present contem' 
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plated, the building will have a length of about three hundred feet, 
and a breadth of sixty, with three main floors and two galleries, 
besides the basement, making six available stories. The Museum 
building will then have ample room for an extensive public display 
of such portions of its collections as it is intended to have utilized in 
that way; while it will also be well supplied with the necessary labo- 
ratories and lecture-rooms, as well as with commodious quarters for 
its very valuable and rapidly increjising library. An interesting and 
peculiar feature of the museum is the so-called "synoptic room," 
where specimens representing the prominent groups of the whole 
zodlogical series are arranged in order, with the fullest descriptive 
labels. In this room one may obtain a good general idea of the whole 
animal kingdom, without the necessity of books, or, indeed, of visit- 
ing any other portion of the building. The synoptic room is rarely 
empty of visitors, and is becoming more and more frequented. 

The Museum is especially rich in the departments of ichthyology 
and entomology; and the biological collections of the latter. Dr. Ha- 
gen's work, are without a rival in the world. The collections of corals 
and echinoderms are also yery rich, and probably the finest which 
exist. The deep-sea fauna, collected on the " Bibb " and " Hassler " 
expeditions, and especially the material obtained by the present cura- 
tor in the course of several seasons of dredging-work, with the United- 
States Coast-Survey steamer " Blake," together make this department 
of the Museum especially rich, and worthy of comparison with any 
existing in Europe. 

Every institution which has for its object the advancement of science 
is known to the scientific world chiefly by its publications, and is re- 
spected in proportion as these are abundant and valuable. In this 
respect the Cambridge Museum stands among the first in the world, 
when the number of years during which the institution has been in 
operation is taken into consideration. Six quarto volumes of " Me- 
moirs," most amply illustrated, and as many of the " Bulletin " in 
octavo form, have already appeared ; and a large amount of material, 
in various departments, is now being elaborated for publication. A 
considerable portion of the collections obtained on the " Challenger " 
expedition has been sent from England to Cambridge, by authority of 
Sir Wyville Thomson, to be here worked up ; the means of study 
and comparison, in certain departments, being more complete here 
than anywhere else. 

In view of the above, it must be remembered, that, up to the time 
when Professor Agassiz came to Harvard, neither geology nor zoloogy 
appear to have been recognized here as indejjendent branches of sci- 
ence : certainly there were neither professors nor collections in either 
department. The change which has taken place within thirty years is 
indeed astonishing, and there is no part of the country to which light 
has not gone out from this centre of natural-history education. 



UNSECTARIAN THEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 

BY REV. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 

The Nation took the "liberty of pronouncing somewhat sophisti- 
cal for a doctor of divinity " Professor C. C. Everett's article on 
unsectarian theological instruction, which appeared in the first num- 
ber of The Harvard Register, and in a tone so dogmatic as to 
make it seem that the Natioti really believed that there was but one 
side to the question, and that Professor Everett was the only person 
who entertained an opinion different from that of the Nation on this 
subject. But, as a matter of fact, there are two sides to this question ; 
and there are many rational persons who think that unsectarian theo- 
logical instruction is not only possible, but desirable, and worth striv- 
ing after. President Eliot replied to the objections made to increas- 
ing the endowment of this branch of the University, in his annual 
report, which was printed in full in the second number of The Har- 
vard Register ; and now the Rev. Francis G. Peabody, chairman of 
the Overseers' committee to visit the Divinity School, comes forward 
with a carefully prepared report in defence of the position of the 
school. From this report the following extract is taken : — 

" The new endowment has been asked for and has been given to 
encourage an * unsectarian school,' which shall be a legitimate part 



of a true university ; and the school itself has from the beginning t 
to distinguish itself from the numerous denominational schools 
requiring no dogmatic test either from professors or students, and 
making no distinction of belief among the students who receive 
funds. It is now inquired, however, whether there can be any s 
thing as unsectarian theological training; it is recalled, that, a 
matter of fact, the school has been almost wholly in the hands of 
denomination, so as to be practically a denominational school ; an 
is urged that a university should have no share in the nurture c 
sect. 

" The first of these criticisms is, perhaps, more serious than th 
who offer it intend it to be. If there is no such thing in theolog] 
a scientific method, which can be freed from training for a spe 
sect, then it may be at once admitted that a university has no d 
toward one of many conflicting views. But this is not enough to : 
If theology cannot be put side by side with law and medicine 
capable of a broad and scientific method of instruction, then we n 
not only confess that it is a subject fitly banished from the univers 
but that it is also one which few students trained in the habits 
a university will be likely to undertake. Young men will not ^ 
to give their lives to a subject which a university cannot teach, 
banish the study of theology from the university curriculum is 
assert, with the authority of the university, that theology is no Ion 
or not yet, a legitimate theme of free and dignified scholarship; 
to say this is to do all that the university can do to degrade and cr 
the profession. It becomes, therefore, of serious importance, not 
one denomination only, but for all who believe in the profession a1 
and who wish the students of Harvard College to enter it, to consi 
whether any such total abandonment of theological instruction by 
University is fairly demanded. All such friends of the profession 
remember that Harvard College was originally founded for no ol 
purpose than the training of Christian ministers ; all will confess, t 
along with the faith and piety which the profession needs in ei 
age, it now needs most seriously the force of thorough, speciali: 
professional learning ; and all branches of the profession will in 
end feel the blow which some of them are now inviting the Univer 
to strike. 

" It must at once be admitted, however, that any conceivable i 
of instruction which the University can undertake must expect i 
couragement and attack from both extremes of theological opin 
On the one hand, those who hold that the problems of religion are 
longer worth discussing, or that more is to be learned about then 
* the market-place, the forum, the halls of science, and every dep 
ment of activity,' than by specially endowed research, naturally : 
all teaching of theology in the University objectionable and super 
ous. On the other hand, any attempt at broad and general train 
must appear sectarian from a sectarian point of view. A mind wl 
holds that a special view of a single truth is all-important must : 
about as much to censure in education which does not emphasize I 
view, as in education which denies it. Neutrality and opposition 
almost equally obnoxious. In the same sense the Harvard Med 
School, from the point of view of a believer in dogmatic medicine 
a sectarian school ; and, however stoutly it may claim to pursue a sc 
tific method, it must appear, alike to those who are sceptical about 
use of doctors and to those who believe in but one school of mi 
cine, a partial and objectionable institution. Unsectarian theolog} 
the sense of theology which shall be equally acceptable to all crit 
is of course impossible. Even if teachers should smother all con 
tions, and present the whole subject from a purely historical poin 
view, the result would be in a certain sense sectarian ; for it wouL 
least fail to emphasize the importance of dogmas which to some mi 
might be the one hope of mankind. But it is one thing to consi 
what would be the popular impression made by the experiment, 
quite another thing to believe in its importance and in the duty of 
University concerning it. If one may judge from the practical c 
duct of the University during the last ten years, the administrai 
has accepted as its duty the guiding and determining of the comE 
view of education, rather than the yielding to traditional demai 
Step after step has been taken into an unexplored country, and ui 
the serious distrust of many critics ; and the success of each cxp 
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ment has strengthened the popular feeling that the University is to 
be regarded not as a reflection, but as a source, of enlightened opinion. 
If this is the true position for the University to assume, then the 
question for it now to answer is not whether there is generally sup- 
posed to be any reasonable method in theology, but whether there is 
any such method; and the answer to this question is to be found, not 
by observing the very various things now taught under the name of 
theology, but by actually reckoning up the series of subjects which 
seem essential to a liberal theological training, and by considering their 
real character. Practical convenience may of course vary the order of 
teaching these subjects ; but their logical sequence may be described 
as follows : First, there is what is called the philosophy of religion, 
the analysis of the religious sentiment, and the history of thought 
concerning it ; second, the historical verification of this philosophi- 
cal analysis, or what is known as the science of comparative theol- 
ogy ; third, the determining of the position of Christianity in this 
scientific comparison, and its relation to other faiths. Approaching, 
next, the special study of Christianity, there are to be considered, 
fourth, the composition and character of the sacred literature of 
Christians, a study partly philological and partly historical ; and, fifth, 
the history of organized Christianity, which comprehends on the one 
hand the history of its outward relations, its victories and defeats, 
its politics, its influence on personal life, and on the other hand the 
history of Christian doctrine, beginning with that development of 
ideas which is observed in the Bible itself, and which in Germany 
makes a special department under the title of biblical theology, and 
embracing the whole course of controversy and progress since. The 
climax of this series is found in a sixth department of systematic 
theology, in which the whole course of evidence, which began with 
philosophical inquiry, and then submitted to the thorough verification 
of- history, is finally summed up once more in a symmetrical, consist- 
ent, and practical view. To these departments should be added the 
practical training of the preacher and pastor, instruction in the com- 
position of sermons, the conduct of religious services, and the prac- 
tice of elocution. In the direction of such a course of studies, it is 
of course possible at every step to inculcate special views, to hinge 
all philosophy and history on a single dogmatic test, or to neglect 
departments which lie outside of a limited scheme. But the question 
is, whether there is any thing in the nature of these studies which 
distinguishes them altogether from other subjects which the Univer- 
sity finds no difficulty in teaching. This cannot for a moment be 
supposed of the great proportion of the work. If it is thought wise 
to study any philosophy whatever, it is certainly reasonable to study 
the philosophy of the religious sentiment. If any instruction in his- 
tory is desirable, the history of Christianity may be safely called im- 
portant. If the University instructs lawyers and physicians in the 
practical details of their callings, then it legitimately instructs minis- 
ters. The only real difficulty, then, is found in the one department 
of systematic theology, in which the personal synthesis of all other 
departments is expected of the instructor. Of this department it 
may be said, in the first place, that it does not occupy in any theo- 
logical school more than one-tenth of a student's time ; and, in the 
second place, that it does not di£Eer in character from many subjects 
of great speculative interest now taught by the University. If the 
professor of metaphysics is an idealist, he is a sectarian from the 
point of view of the modern English school. If the professor of 
political economy is a protectionist, he cannot help wishing to show 
the strength of his position to his classes ; he leaves them unsatis- 
fied if he does not speak frankly ; while he is to many minds injuring 
his country if he does propagate his views. But the University does 
not on this account either demand men without convictions, or ap- 
point a materialist to balance an idealist, or a free-trader to offset the 
protectionist, or find it necessary to banish philosophy and political 
economy from its curriculum. It insists only on the scientific method 
of instruction, which joins philosophical analysis with historical veri- 
fication, and it trusts its students to such teachers in any department, 
not because it wants to breed Hegelians or protectionists, but because 
it hopes to rear fair-minded, well-grounded, and therefore useful men. 
The subjects of the course in systematic theology are of precisely 
the same chatacter, beset by dififerences of opinion, and largely in the 



hands of partisans. There are three possible ways of teaching them. 
One is to disguise personal conviction altogether, and to limit one's 
self to a historical survey; but such teaching cannot command re- 
spect from students who, if they need any thing, need the force of 
just this personal conviction. Another way is*to appoint two or more 
teachers who shall present fhe controverted subjects from different 
points of view. This way commends itself to some of the commit- 
tee, while to others it appears only a temporary refuge from an imme- 
diate difficulty. In a matter where differences are so extreme, the 
appointment of two men would do little more to cover the whole 
ground than the appointment of one. Those only would be con* 
tented who were in immediate sympathy with one or the other of the 
rival instructors ; and if the principle were logically extended so as 
to comprehend a large number of instructors competing for the loy- 
alty of students, then the practical end of the plan would be as many 
sectarian schools as there were conflicting creeds. The third possible 
plan is the plan which the University adopts elsewhere : simply to 
appoint to this professorship the best man it can find, qualified and 
willing to teach according to the method of the University, likely to 
inspire students through faith in his subject, learned in his depart* 
ment, and, however much he cherishes his own opinions, having still 
more at heart the training of his students' minds, and the stimulating 
and consecrating of their wills. Theological studies, that is to say, 
should share the method and the fate of all studies not devoted to 
fixed certainties. If it is conclusions only that are valuable, then all 
speculative pursuits must be banished from the University. If, on the 
contrary, sound methods, broad knowledge, and quickened interest 
are the fundamental objects of instruction, then the University rightly 
provides courses in the philosophy and history of religion, in the in- 
terpretation of the Bible, in the history of the Christian Church and 
its creeds, in constructive theology and in the training of preachers 
and pastors, just as it does in ethics, in political economy, in law, and 
even in such questionable philosophy as that of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann." 



HARVARD COLLEGE HALF A CENTURY AGO. 

BY REV. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

j The last half-century can hardly have wrought greater changes, 
whether superficial or radical, anywhere else than in Harvard College. 
Fifty years ago a student's room was remarkable chiefly for what it 
did not have, — for the absence of all appliances of elegance and 
comfort, I might almost say, of all tokens of civilization. The feather- 
bed — mattresses not having come into general use — was regarded 
as a valuable chattel ; but ten dollars would have been a fair auction- 
price for all the other contents of an average room, which were, a pine 
bedstead, wash-stand, table, and desk, a cheap rocking-chair, and 
from two to four other chairs of the plainest fashion, the bed furnish- 
ing seats when more were needed. I doubt whether any fellow-stu- 
dent of mine owned a carpet. A second-hand-furniture dealer had a 
few defaced and threadbare carpets, which he leased at an extrava- 
gant price to certain Southern members of the senior class ; but 
even Southerners, though reputed to be fabulously rich, did not aspire 
to this luxury till the senior year. Coal was just coming into use, and 
had scarce found its way into college. The students* rooms — sev- 
eral of the recitation-rooms as well — were heated by open wood- 
fires. Almost every room had, too, among its transmittenda^ a can- 
non-ball supposed to have been derived from the arsenal, which on 
very cold days was heated to a red heat, and placed as a calorific 
radiant on some extemporized metallic stand ; while at other seasons 
it was often utilized by being rolled down-stairs at such time as might 
most nearly bisect a proctor's night-sleep. Friction-matches — ac- 
cording to Faraday, the most useful invention of our age — were not 
yet. Coals were carefully buried in ashes over night, to start the 
morning fire ; while in summer the evening lamp could be lighted 
only by the awkward and often baftling process of "striking fire" 
with flint, steel, and tinder-box. 

The student's life was h.ard. Morning-prayers were in summer at 
six ; in the winter, about half an hour before sunrise^ in a. h\XXtxV) ^jcSss^ 
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chapel. Thence half of each class passed into the several recitation- 
rooms in the same building (University Hall), and three-quarters of an 
hour later the bell rang for a second set of recitations, including the 
remaining half of the students. Then came breakfast, which in the 
college commons con^sted solely of coffee, hot rolls, and butter, 
except when the members of a mess had succeeded in pinning to the 
nether surface of the table, by a two-pronged fork, some slices of meat 
from the previous day's dinner. Between ten and twelve every stu- 
dent attended another recitation or a lecture. Dinner was at half-past 
twelve, — a meal not deficient in quantity, but by no means appetizing 
to those who had come from neat homes and well-ordered tables. 
There was another recitation in the afternoon, except on Saturday ; 
then evening prayers at six, or in winter by early twilight ; then the 
evening meal, plain as the breakfast, with tea instead of cofiFee, and 
cold bread, of the consistency of wool, for the hot rolls. After tea 
the dormitories rang with song and merriment till the study-bell, at 
eight in winter, at nine in summer, sounded the curfew for fun and 
frolic, proclaiming dead silence throughout the college premises, under 
penalty of a domiciliary visit from the officer of the entry, and, in case 
of a serious ofEence, of admonition private or public. 

This was the life for five days of the week. On Sundays all the 
students were required to be in residence here, not excepting even 
those whose homes were in Boston; and all were required to attend 
worship twice each day at the college chapel. On Saturday alone 
was there permission to leave Cambridge, absence from town at any 
other time being a punishable ofEence. This weekly liberty was taken 
by almost every member of college ; Boston being the universal re- 
sort, though seldom otherwise than on foot, the only public convey- 
ance then being a two-horse stage-coach, which ran twice a day. But 
the holiday could not be indefinitely prolonged. The students who 
were not present at evening prayers were obliged by law to register 
their names with the regent before nine o'clock, under a heavy pen- 
alty, which was seldom or never incurred; for the regent's book was 
kept by his freshman,* who could generally be coaxed or bribed to 
" take no note of time." 

The price of board in commons was a dollar and three-quarters, or, 
as was then the uniform expression, ** ten and sixpence." The dining- 
rooms were on the first floor of University Hall. College officers 
and graduates occupied a table on an elevated platform at the head of 
each room, and the students occupied the main floor in messes of from 
^ight to ten. The round windows opening into the halls, and the 
shelves set in them, still remaining in some of these rooms, perhaps 
in all, were designed for the convenience of waiters in bringing dishes 
from the kitchen in the basement. That kitchen, cooking for about 
two hundred persons, was the largest culinary establishment of which 
the New-England mind then had knowledge or conception; and it 
attracted curious visitors from the whole surrounding country, while 
the students felt in large part remunerated for coarse fare and rude 
service by their connection with a feeding-place that possessed what 
seemed to them world-wide celebrity. They were not the only de- 
pendants upon the college kitchen, but shared its viands with a half- 
score or more of swine, whose sties were close in the rear of the 
building, and with rats of abnormal size that had free quarters with 
the pigs. Board of a somewhat better quality was to be had at pri- 
vate houses for a slight advance on the college price ; while two or 
three of the professors received select boarders at the then enormous 
charge of three dollars a week. This last arrangement, except when 
known to be peremptorily insisted on by some anxious parent, ex- 
posed a student to suspicion and unpopularity ; and, if one of a pro- 
fessor's boarders received any college honor, it was uniformly ascribed 
to undue influence catered for on the one side and exerted on the 
other in consequence of this domestic arrangement. 

From what has just been said, it may be inferred that the relations 
between the faculty and the students were regarded, on one side at 
least, as those of mutual hostility. The students certainly considered 
the faculty as their natural enemies. There existed between the two 



* Every parietal officer had freshmen liring under him, who were subject to his order for 
college errands, and some of whom, like the regent's freshman, performed important senrices, 
and received an adequate oompensatioo. 



parties very little of kindly intercourse, and that little genenlly 
secret. If a student went unsummoned to a teacher's room, it was 
almost always by night. It was regarded as a high crime by his 
class for a student to enter a recitation-room before the ringing of 
the bell, or to remain to ask a question of the instructor ; and even 
one who was uniformly first in the class-room would have had his 
way to Coventry made easy. The professors, as well as the parietal 
officers, performed police duty as occasion seemed to demand ; and 
in case of a general disturbance, which was not infrequent, the entire 
faculty were on the chase for offenders. Indeed, no small propor- 
tion of these breaches of the peace had for their sole object the 
drawing-out of this somewhat grotesque posse comitatus^ whose 
manoeuvres round a bonfire were wont to elicit not so much silent 
admiration, as shouts of laughter and applause, which they strove in 
vain to trace to their source. 

The recitations were mere hearings of lessons, without comment 
or collateral instruction. They were generally heard in quarter-sec- 
tions of a class, the entire cUss containing from fifty to sixty mem- 
bers. The custom was to call on every student in the section at 
every recitation. Each teacher was supposed to have some system 
according to which he arranged the order of his daily calls. Some 
openly adopted the direct or the inverse alphabetical order, or the two 
alternately. As for the key to the order adopted by the others respec- 
tively, there were generally conflicting theories, the maintenance of 
which brought into play a keenness of calculation and a skilful manip- 
ulation of data fully adequate to the solving of deeply involved alge- 
braic equations. Of course the endeavor — not always unsuccessful 
— was to determine what part of a lesson it was necessary for each 
individual student to prepare. 

The leading feature of the college at that time was the rich pro- 
vision made for courses of lectures. It may be doubted whether so 
many lecturers of an exceptionally high order have ever, at any one 
time, been brought together in the service of an American college. 
We had courses on physics and astronomy by Professor Farrar, wlK>m 
not a few regard as the most eloquent man they ever heard ; on ledh 
nology, by the late Dr. Bigelow ;. on anatomy, by Dr. John CoIBm 
Warren ; on hygiene, by Dr. Jackson ; on law, by Chief Justice 
Parker ; on French and Spanish literature, by Professor Ticknor ; on 
the canon of the New Testament, by the elder Dr. Ware. It is my 
belief, that, with the then existing materials and means of knowledge, 
neither of these courses admitted of any essential improvement, and 
several of the lecturers had extended fame as speakers and writers in 
the outside world. By far the largest part of our actual instruction 
was that of the lecture-room, where it was our custom to take copious 
notes, which were afterward written in full, for our permanent use 
and benefit. 

As regards the amount of study and of actual attainment, it was, 1 
think, much greater with the best scholars of each class, much less 
with those of a lower grade, than now. I doubt whether such students 
as used to constitute the fourth quarter of a class could now reach 
the sophomore year. A youth who was regular in his habits, and 
who made some sort of an answer, however wide of the mark, at half 
of his recitations, commonly obtained his degree, though his college 
life might have been interpolated by an annual three-months' suspen- 
sion for negligence. But the really good scholar gave himself wholly 
to his work. He had no distractions, no outside society, no news- 
papers, no legal possibility of an evening in Boston, no probable in- 
ducement to spend an hour elsewhere than within college walls, and 
not even easy access to the college library. Consequently there 
remained for him nothing but hard study; and there were some in 
every class whose hours of study were not less than sixty a week. 

The range of study was much less extensive than now. Natural 
history did not then even profess to be science, and received very 
little attention. Chemistry, under auspices which one does not like 
to recall, occupied and utterly wasted a small portion of the senior 
year. French and Spanish were voluntary studies, or rather recrea- 
tions ; for the recitation-room of the kind-hearted septuagenarian who 
had these languages in charge was frequented more for amusement 
than for any thing that was taught or learned. Italian and German 
were studied in good earnest by a very few volunteers. There was a 
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glleat deal of efficient w6rk' in the department of philosophy; and the 
writing of English could not have been cared for more faithfully, 
judiciously, and fruitfully, than by Professor Channing. But the chief 
labor and the crowning honor of successful scholarship were in mathe- 
matics and the classics. The mathematical course extended through 
the entire four years ; embracing the differential calculus, the mathe« 
matical treatment of all departments of physical science then studied, 
and a thoroughly mathematical treatise on astronomy.^ In Greek and 
Latin the aim was not so much to determine grammatical inflections 
and construction as to reach the actual meaning of the author in hand, 
and to render his thought into perspicuous and elegant English. 
This aim was attained, I think, to a high degree in Latin ; af)d with 
the faithful and searching study of the Latin text there grew up inev- 
itably the sort of instinctive knowledge of Latin grammar, which one 
conversant with the best English writers acquires of English grammar, 
without formal study. Such grammatical tact and skill were acquired 
by a respectable number of Latin scholars in every class; and the 
number was by no means small of those who then formed a life-long 
taste for Latin literature, and the capacity of reading it with all desira- 
ble ease and fluency. Greek was studied with much greater difficulty, 
and, when with similar, with much less satisfactory and valuable re- 
sults. We had no accessible Greek-Engh'sh lexicon. We were 
obliged to get at the meaning of Greek words through Latin defini- 
tions, which often, among several English meanings, left us in doubt 
which to regard as equivalent to the Greek. The best scholars were 
often discouraged in the pursuit of knowledge under hinderances so 
grave, and had resort to translations, or to an interlined copy of the 
text-book, bequeathed by the more persevering industry of some 
scholar of earlier date. Several of these interlined copies were always 
in use, each of them the centre of a group of students ; while it was 
well known that the professor had a small library of like copies, which 
he had confiscated in the recitation-room. 

These are a few of the many illustrations which I might give of the 
contrast between the Harvard of to-day and that of fifty years ago ; 
and they may render some help in answering the question whether 
the former days were better than these ; while they may not altogether 
satisfy the class of persons characterized by those eminently graphic 
verses: — 

" Qui redit ad fastos, et virtutem aestimat annis, 
Miraturque nihil nisi quod Libitina sacravit." 



THE NEW SEVER HALL. 



One of the University buildings most noticeable for originality 
and beauty of design is the new Sever Hall, which will be occupied 
at the beginning of the next academic year. It was built by means 
of a gift of a hundred thousand dollars made to the college by Mrs. 
Anne E. P. Sever for the erection of a dormitory or other building, 
for the use of undergraduates, to be called Sever Hall in memory of 
her husband. H. H. Richardson, of the class of 1859, ^ well-known 
architect, was employed to design this building. He was the architect 
of Trinity Church, Boston, and of the new rectory for that church 
now in process of erection. He also designed the plans for all above 
the second story of the new Capitol at Albany, N.Y., the erection of 
which he is supervising. The site selected for Sever Hall borders on 
Quincy Street ; and the hall forms the east side of a new quadrangle, 
with Appleton Chapel on the north, the Library on the south, and 
University Hall on the, west. The building at its base is 176 feet 4 
inches long, 74 feet 4 inches wide, and in height to the top of the 
cornice is about 50 feet, above which the roof rises to a further height 
of about 30 feet. The structure is three stories high. The east and 
west sides are each relieved by two round bays or towers, extending 
to the roof. The entrances are on these sides, and are ornamented 
with carved and moulded brick. The west side of the hall, facing 
University Hall, contains a centre or highly ornamented " bay." On 
the east side, fronting towards Quincy Street, the entrance is square 
at the top, while that of the opposite side is arched. The south side 

* GnnuMBs's* aftsnniid replaced by Farnur's purdy descriptive treatise. 



of the building is quite plain in general appearance; a tier* of triple 
windows extends up the centre, three to a floor. The north side 
di£Eers from the south in having but one triple window instead of 
three. The roof is covered with red tiles, manufactured in Akron, 
Ohio. The basement of the building contains coal-bins, toilet-rooms, 
and heating-apparatus. A very thorough system of heating and ven- 
tilation is provided for the building. 

On the first floor a broad hall extends from the east to the west 
side, bisected at right angles by a corridor running the entire length 
of the building. The vestibules at each entrance will be handsomely 
tiled. The main hall has a tiled floor throughout its whole length, 
while that of the long corridor is of maple. On this floor are six 
spacious recitation-rooms, suitably fltted up with platforms, black- 
boards, seats for students, umbrella-racks, etc. At the north end of 
the corridor is a large lecture-hall with semicircular rows of seats, 
which will accommodate three hundred or four hundred students. 
There are on this floor four retiring-rooms for the professors in charge 
of the recitation-rooms, each of which will be well supplied and ad- 
mirably arranged. The second floor contains nine recitation-rooms, 
similar to those below, and four retiring-rooms. At the southern end 
of the corridor is an iron staircase running to the attic, for use in case 
of fire. The third floor is similar to the first in many respects. 
There are the rooms of the fine-arts department, consisting of a 
lecture-room with seating capacity for about three hundred, and two 
large art-galleries. The ceiling of the lecture-room is open timber- 
work. The entire northern section on this floor is in fact devoted to 
the art department, the balance to recitation-rooms. The attic con- 
sists of a large room which will be devoted to examinations. The 
hall is 70 feet long by 52 feet wide, the ceiling being plastered. 
The rooms will be finished in a very tasteful and neat manner. The 
bricks used for the exterior of Sever Hall are 12 by 2^*^ inches, about 
100,000 being used for this purpose. In the whole structure 1,300,000 
bricks were used. Generally in brick buildings architectural effects 
are produced by the manner in which the bricks are laid, rather than 
by any variety of shape in the bricks themselves. In Sever Hall the 
ornamenting is done chiefly with moulded bricks of over sixty dif- 
ferent forms. The effects produced by this and by the elaborate 
carvings in brick are quite unique. 



"THE ANNEX;" OR, WOMEN AT CAMBRIDGE. 

BY ARTHUR OILMAN, A.M. 

The first intimation of the present movement for the private in- 
struction of women by professors of Harvard University was made in 
a circular signed by the seven ladies who are the present managers 
of the Annex, dated Washington's Birthday of last year. The news 
was given to the world through the medium of an editorial article in 
the Boston Advertiser j and the substance of the article was sent by 
telegraph to the principal cities, in advance of publication, so that the 
announcement was simultaneous throughout the country. 

The terms of the circular were somewhat vague, but they were 
taken as evidence that privileges which had before been the right of 
men only, were to be offered to women. The intention of the promo- 
ters of the scheme was, in fact, to provide for women, outside of the 
college, instruction of the same grade that men receive in it, united to 
tests of progress as rigid as those which are applied in the college. 
The professors had met the request to give instruction, in a spirit of 
the utmost cordiality ; and no obstacles were put in the way of the 
trial of the experiment under the most favorable auspices. The 
managers have been met at every stage with the same tokens of 
interest and approval. 

The next step was the publication of a circular, giving the terms 
of admission to the courses of instruction to be offered the first 
year. This was done in April. The terms were made as nearly as 
possible the same as are provided for admission to the undergrad- 
uate department of the college. The Harvard examinations for 
women being in successful operation, they were made the basis upon 
which fitness for admission was to be determined ; though a special 
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examination was also provided, to be held in Cambridge at the time 
of the autumn examinations of the college. By the terms of this 
circular, arrangements were made for those who should desire to enter 
upon a four-years' course, as well as for such as might wish to take 
special courses. 

A third circular, issued on the ist of May, announced the courses 
offered and the names of the instructors. This list was more exten- 
sive than any that had been, up to a late date, presented to men by 
the American colleges. It comprised almost all of the departments 
of instruction of Harvard College, and offered to women the willing 
services of many of those instructors who give Harvard its fair fame. 

Many women entered into correspondence with the managers, with 
the expectation of coming to Cambridge to study ; and twenty-seven 
were found prepared to pass the examinations, and enter upon the 
classes formed. These have pursued their studies to the satisfaction 
of their instructors, and, it is hoped, to their own advantage. They 
have come from widely separated portions of the country, from Smith 
and Vassar Colleges, and from many different preparatory schools. 
Already there are indications that another year there will be consid- 
erable additions to the number of those taking the four-years' course, 
and the experiment may be considered to be progressing favorably. 

It was evident, at the outset, that it was necessary to provide 
money to meet any deficit which might arise in conducting the experi- 
ment ; for, in the endeavor to offer the proposed advantages to as 
great a number as possible, the terms had been placed at figures so 
low as to make a loss of money inevitable. Without making a pub- 
lic appeal, the managers were able to raise some seventeen thousand 
dollars with which to conduct the movement for four years. It was 
thought best not to make a general appeal for funds until the ex- 
periment had reached a more advanced stage, and the public had 
seen its practical workings. If the number of students increases 
materially, as there is every indication that it will do, the movement 
will soon reach such proportions that large sums will be required for 
its operation to the greatest advantage. Intimations have conje to 
the managers, that generous provision will be made for this contin- 
gency, by friends of the higher culture ; and no solicitude is felt in 
this particular. 

Economy of resources makes it in many ways desirable that great 
institutions for women should be placed so near to those already es- 
tablished for men, that the boards of instruction shall be co-opera- 
tive and complementary. This thought has been prominent in the 
minds of the managers of the Annex from the beginning ; and there 
seems to be no reason why large numbers of women shall not come 
to Cambridge, and participate in the privileges that are so richly pro- 
vided here. 

THE HARVARD NATURAL-HISTORY SOCIETY. 

BV PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 

For over forty years this society has been an inconspicuous though 
useful element in the scientific life of Harvard University. For the 
first twenty years of its history the records show that it did a valuable 
work : a considerable collection was brought together in its cabinets, 
and many interesting papers communicated to its meetings. Then 
came a period in which the scientific interests of the students were 
diverted into other channels. The University began to have strong 
and varied science-teaching ; but the instructors seemed to have no 
interest in the society, and from their neglect it gradually became a 
club of undergraduates who developed its social rather than its scien- 
tific interests. In 1868 the organization of the society was changed, 
so that the instructors of science of the University were so far put 
in charge of its government that they were enabled to work with 
the undergraduate members in the direction of the society. The 
president of the society must be taken from the list of science-teach- 
ers, and the other officers are in part instructors and in part under- 
graduate students. With this plan of organization the society entered 
on a new and vigorous life. Ten years of experience have served to 
show that the arrangement is happy in its results. It is safe to say 
that the society is now doing a great deal to add to the success of the 



science-teaching of the University, both within and without its walls. 
Among its many efforts at usefulness are some of public interest 
The society has for several years maintained a course of public lec- 
tures on various scientific subjects, which are given in the Sanders 
Theatre. The attendance of students and townspeople at these lec- 
tures has averaged over nine hundred. The society has also instituted, 
and maintained for some years, a system of prizes for work in obser- 
vational science done by students in high schools and academies io 
this country. Experience has proved that this prize system is capable 
of doing good service by fostering an intelligent interest in nature on 
the part of school-boys. The correspondence connected with this woric 
has shown that a great deal of help could be given to the teachers of 
our public schools, by means of an occasional publication which would 
give directions and hints in science-teaching prepared by the instruc- 
tors of this University. The co-operation of a sufficient number of 
instructors has been promised, and the society would gladly undertake 
this important task if it had the means to do so. 

The society having thus proved its usefulness, and shown by its 
age that it fills a need in the University life, now ventures to ask of 
its friends their aid towards the establishment of a small endowinent 
fund, the income of which may serve to maintain its lectures and 
prizes, and to disseminate a knowledge of the proper methods of 
teaching natural history in the public schools. If an income of three 
hundred dollars per annum could be secured in this way. It would 
insure the future of the society, and the success of its present aims. 



SOME OF THE USES OF AGRICULTURAL STUDY. 

BV PROFESSOR F. H. STORER. 

The farming community is strangely slow in comprehending the 
advantages possessed by a young man who has graduated from a 
good agricultural school, such as is maintained by Harvard Univer- 
sity in the Bussey Institution at Jamaica Plain. This school provides 
systematic instruction in agriculture, horticulture, and the anatomy 
and diseases of domestic animals, and offers a thoroughly practical 
scientific training in respect to these branches of knowledge. The 
aim of the teachers is to make their instruction as good of its kind 
as the best given in any department of the University. The prime 
purpose of their teachings is, of course, to enforce upon the student 
a knowledge of the principles upon which all agricultural and horti- 
cultural operations and processes depend, and to accustom him to 
keep in view these principles as his beacon-lights. Thus the stu- 
dent is not only taught to bud and graft with his own hands, in the 
best ways known, the stems and leaves and roots of a great variety 
of plants, but he learns thoroughly the laws of vegetable growth 
which make these operations possible, and which have to be obeyed 
in order that the operations may be carried out with the certainty of 
success. He is instructed how to manage greenhouses, hotbeds, and 
cold-frames ; he learns a great number of technical processes for 
propagating plants by means of seeds, cuttings, and layers, and for 
obtaining new varieties of fruits, flowers, and vegetables by methods 
of selection, cross-fertilization, and hybridization ; and in each instance 
he learns the reasons why these things are done as they are. In the 
same sense, the student learns why he may prune trees and cut tim- 
ber in one month, and not in another. 

It is one good thing to know how to prepare soils for agricultural 
and horticultural purposes, in the purely technical, rule-of -thumb 
ways which have been handed down by tradition ; and it is another, 
very different, and for many reasons a much better thing, to know the 
why and wherefore of these methods, and of their several steps. At 
the Bussey Institution, both the practice and the theory are taught. 
Full consideration is given to the questions how best to preserve and 
apply manure, and how to prepare composts ; and the significance of 
composts, in general and in particular, is insisted upon. A laigc 
, amount of precise and definite knowledge has been accumulated of 
late years upon these subjects, which our farmers can ill afford to 
neglect. The subject of commercial fertilizers is also studied, — a 
subject, which even the most bigoted of practical men feels that he 
would be glad to know about. The times and seasons proper for 
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bajvestiog forage crops, and the economical feeding of animals, are 
other practical questions which depend, for their answers, upon scien- 
tific knowledge, such as can be acquired only by earnest, faithful, and 
time-consuming study. It would be well for the farmers lo recognize 
the facts that matters such as these are not included in the traditions 
of the fathers, and that they can neither be taught nor learned with 
any thoroughness by means of newspapers. 

The practical dissection of domestic animals, the systematic study 
of their anatomy and physiology, and the nature, causes, and treat- 
ment of their diseases, are other subjects for which the Busscy Insti- 
tution makes ample provision. In respect to weeds and insects, the 
history of their development, as well as the means of checking their 
ravages, is made plain. 

There is no walk of life where the power to conduct an experiment 
aright, or the knowledge how to interpret the results of experiments, 
no matter whether they are one's own or another man's, is more im- 
portant than to the farmer or gardener ; but it is extremely rare that 
the man whose training has been merely practical, as that word is too 
often used, displays the least ability in this direction. It is just this 
kind of knowledge and power which it is the duty of the scientific 
agricultural school to give. In spite of the enormous diffusion of 
books and ikewspapers ai all sorts in this country, we suffer greatly 
in that the results of foreign practice are slow to reach us. There is 
as good as no con- 
nection between 
our minds and the 
results of much of 
the experience ar- 
rived at abroad 
many years ago, 
when some of the 
conditions of the 
foreign life were 
similar to those we 
have now reached. 
And this remark 
is more true of 
farming, perhaps, 
than of any other 
pursuit. One 
function of the 
Agricultural 
School of the Uni- 
versity is to show 
its students how 
to bridge this gulf. 
That is to say, it 
teaches them how to make inleiligeni use of the great store of 
written knowledge which has been accumulated in past years, and 
seeks to familiarize them with the scientific literature which relates lo 
agriculture, horticulture, and the technology of animals. As matters 
actually stand, it is painful to see our farmers continually feeling their 
way, with toil and trouble, in this or that direction, in domains new to 
them, but which have, in reality, been mapped and charted long ago 
by Europeans, and for which sailing-directions have been laid down 
in language so precise and authoritative that no intelligent man could 
doubt the propriety of following them. In this pwint of view, as in 
many others, the existence of a considerable body of agricultural 
graduates would have great national importance, by elevating the 
character of the journals which the American farmer reads. Some 
of these papers, it is true, are even now conducted witli exceptional 
ability; and, keeping in view their necessary ^idaptation to their 
readers' wants, two or three of them will unquestionably take rank 
with the best of American periodicals. They do but need a some- 
what larger following'of educated men, in order to rise to a higher 
plane, where they would exert a much more important influence. To 
take but a single example, — the branch of what may be called com- 
parative farming, — can any one doubt that a great influence for good 
would be excited if there were no more than a few hundred farmers 
is the cotmtry thoroughly informed as to the methods of agriculture 



practised all over the world, in climates similar to those in which 
their lots have been cast? As it is, the improved practices of locali- 
ties only a few hundreds of miles distant are slowly and painfully creep- 
ing in upon us, here in Massachusetts, to displace the older methods. 
It Is idle to say that these things can be learned quickly or easily ; 
for many of them are difficult. They must be sedulously taught by 
thoroughly competent men, and the successful student must needs be 
capable and sagacious. The common notion that any dullard may 
become a good farmer is true only of the lower walks of the calling ; 
that is to say, of the daily practice of familiar traditions. The agri- 
cultural schools need as pupils the very best, ablest, and most ambi- 
tious young men whom the farming communities can supply. To the 
natural energy, intelligence, shrewdness, and business capacity which 
such men as these would bring, the schools would superadd a scien- 
tific culture, which would enable them to reach the highest level of 
farming possible to their day and generation. 



THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 



BV REV. GEORGE 

In 1836 some clergymen and laymen of the Episcopal Church in 
Boston and vicinity considered the establishment in Cambridge of a 
theological semi- 
nary ; not only 
that there might 
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be i 

for the training of 
clerg)-men nearer 
than New-York 
City, but also that 
the advantages of 
such a literary 
centre might be 
availed of for the 
purpose. But the 
undertaking was 
dropped, for vari- 

the only results at 
the time were the 
preparation of a 
plan for a semi- 
nary, and a small 
legacy given by a 
lady towards the 
scheme. In 1867 
the late Uenjamin T. Reed of Boston revived the idea, and gave a 
hundred thousand dollars to five trustees whom he appointed, and by 
whom a charter was secured, under the title of " The Episcopal Theo- 
logical School.'' They soon engaged four professors, and hired two 
dwelling-houses on Mount-Auburn Street, and the school at once 
began operations in a modest way. with a few students. Great expec- 
tations were not indulged In, for it was only anticipated that a small 
number would resort to the institution, as several other seminaries 
had been founded in the Episcopal Church, — among others, an 
excellent one in Middletown, Conn., — since the original project in 
1836. 

But generous friends soon began to take an interest in the iinder- 
taking, and li1>eral gifts flowed in. Not only were considerable sums 
of money contributed towards rendering the income adequate to the 
expenses, but, in succession, there were built St. John's Memorial 
Chapel by the I;Lle Robert Means Mason, Lawrence Hall by Amos A. 
Lawrence, Reed flail by the founder, and recently there has been 
added Burnham Hall, the refectory, by John A. Burnham. In this 
way the trustees, without any expenditure of their funds, found them- 
selves in possession of the collection of buildings represented on the 
accompanying plan, forming :i group whicli has a peculiar beauty, and 
the rare advantage of uniformity in style, having been completed 
according to the original designs of the architects. Ware & Van Brunt 
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of Boston. The appointments of the buildings are unusu«ally complete 
and tasteful. The lecture-rooms are commodious and cheerful. In 
Lawrence Hall each student has a bed-room and sitting-room, which 
afford a comfortable home during his sojourn in the school. 

In 1874 the founder, Mr. Reed, died; and it was discovered that 
his interest in the school, and his gratification at the success of his 
project, had induced him to leave the reversion of his large estate to 
the trustees. This at once placed the future of the school upon an 
assured basis, and will in due time render it financially one of the 
strongest seminaries in the land. With this growth in material pros- 
perity, the number of students has increased, until now there are 
twenty-two men on the roll. This is more than the dormitory can 
accommodate, which hits l)een outgrown sooner than was expected, 
but which will soon be enlarged so as to contain rooms for forty. 
There have Ixien forty-two graduates, all of whom are in active work, 
except one who is out of health. This record is indicative of the 
character of the students, and of their preparation for their calling. 
The school has on its staff at present five professors; but the full 
scheme will require six, for the chairs of Hebrew and Old-Testament 
study: Greek and New-Testament study; Church histor}'; syste- 
matic theology ; liturgies, evidences, etc. ; homiletics and pastoral care. 

For admission, there are required evidences of proper religious 
character and of fitness for the ministry, and, if the applicant is not a 
-bachelor of arts, an examination in mental and moral science, history, 
rhetoric, (ireek, and Latin. This examination is regulated by such a 
standard as will insure that the student can follow the course of study, 
which is .idvanced and thorough. The curriculum embraces three 
years; and, at the close, the degree of l)achelor in divinity will be 
hereafter granted to those who sustain a prescribed examination, and 
write assigned theses. All others who have satisfactorily passed 
throunh the course receive a certificate to that effect, and are enrolled 
among the alumni. About one-half of the students have been gradu- 
ates of Harvard, with which the relations have ever been most 
pleasant ; that great university having always extended friendly cour- 
tesies to this sister institution of learning, which, though entirely 
separate from it, yet derives undeniable advantages from its proximity. 

Besides the lx)ard of trustees, in whom the property is vested, there 
is a board of visitors, composed of three clergymen and three laymen, 
with the bishop of the diocese as ex-officio president, who exercise 
supervision over the working of the School, and secure conformity to 
its aims. 

The relation of St. John\s Memorial Chapel has already been re- 
ferred to in The Harvard Register, as having been erected pri- 
marily for Harvard students, as a free pLice of worship for them. 
Other attendants upon the services are entitled to accommodation 
in so far as members of the University do not require the seats. 

It is hoped that in coming years the school may, by both the num- 
bers and the efficiency of the men whom it sends into the ministry, 
justify the expectations of the friends who have so generously con- 
tributed to its estiblishment. 



USE OF THE LIBRARY BY PERSONS NOT CONNECTED 

WITH THE UNIVERSITY. 

The Library Council, with the approval of the Corporation, have 
established the following rules for the use of the Lil)rary by i)ersons 
not members of the University: — 

I. That all persons be allowed the use of the Lil)rary within the 
building, at the discretion of the Librarian. 

II. That graduates of the University have the full use of the Libra- 
ry on payment of five dollars annually, and other persons on the same 
terms, who .shall have presented to the Lil)r.irian a written statement, 
indt)rsed by some officer of the University, of their reasons for wish- 
ing this privilege, and thereupon have received the approbation of the 
Council. 

III. That any person who is known to be pursuinij systematic in- 
vesti<;ations in any department of knowledge may he allowed the full 
use of the Lil^rary for a period not exceeding three months, without 



fee, and <it the discretion of the Librarian ; and any person by express 
vote of the Coqwration. 

IV. That officers of the University be considered entitled to the 
first use of l)ooks, and that preference Iw accorded them by the Libra- 
rian, who shall also, at their request, recall any l)ooks that may have 
been loaned to other persons using the Library. 

V. That these rules go into effect forthwith, except in the case of 
persons who at present enjoy the gratuitous use of the Library, and 
that notice l)e given that such use will terminate with August, 1S79. 

*«* Blanks for making application for tiiu: of the Library may be had at ihe delivery desk 
in the Library. Such application should be addressed to the Librarian, and a reply will be re- 
turned. 



HOW A DISTINGUISHED ENGLISHMAN SEES US.' 

FROM THE LONDON XATURE. 

To the common remark, th.it nowhere in the United States does an 
Englishman feel himself so much at home as in Boston, a student 
of science may add that nowhere else does he meet with so much to 
remind him of the intellectual activity and enthusiasm for science 
that mark the great centres of life in the old country. Boston can 
boast of one or two of the oldest and most active scientific societies 
in America, which for generations have gathered together and sus- 
tained an able succession of workers. In the neighboring venerable 
Harvard it enjoys a perennial fountain, whence it may draw forever 
fresh stores of inspiration and encouragement. This influence of the 
University is everywhere apparent. Among those who take a lead in 
promoting science by discovery and exposition among the Boston 
citizens. Harvard men occupy always a foremost place. A stranger, 
however, with leisure and oi)portunity to note some of the more 
salient features in the scientific life of Massachusetts, soon comes to 
realize the pervading influence of one man. He sees it in the ordi- 
njiry cultivated society of Boston, he meets with it at every turn in 
Harvard, he finds it uniting as a common bond of sympathy the 
younger scientific men of the State. The name of Louis Agassiz 
has become a household word in the community, and, among the 
scientific workers, sounds as a rallying-cry to unite them for common 
sympathy and support. Great as were Agassiz's solid contributions 
to the literature of science, they form a monument to his genius not 
perhaps more honorable or enduring than the impetus which his ex- 
ample and ceaseless enthusiasm gave to the progress of science in 
his adopted country. To have written the immortal " Recherches sur 
les Poissons fossiles," and to have founded so vigorous a school of 
science at Harvard, combine to give him a high place in the temple 
of fame. 

It is delightful to hear, in general conversation in Boston, sponta- 
neous reco»;nitions of Agassiz's eminent services. Many stories are 
current of his indomitable courage in carrying out schemes for the 
advancement of his favorite studies, of iiis consummate address, 
which enabled him to win over into active assistance men who were 
disiKJsed to be indifferent if not hostile. One interesting anecdote is 
told of a dinner-party at which ho was present, when Mr. Ticknor 
gave an account of an early meeting of the British Association. At 
the Geological Section there had been a paper on fossil fishes ; and, 
said Mr. Ticknor, one speaker, who evidently knew the subject pro- 
foundly, proceeded to show the audience the characters of the types 
of ancient lisiies, and remarked tiiat he had no doubt a specimen 
would yet be discovered exhibiting a certain structure, which he illus- 
trated by a drawing on the board. Murchison, who was in the chair, 
tiiereupon pulled out from a drawer a specimen which had just come 
up from Scotland, and had not yet been exhibited. It completely 
bore out the prognostication. .Agassiz had been listening to the tale 
with undisguised interest ; and when Mr. Ticknor turned round, and, 
pointing to him, said, ** There is the man," lie Started up flushed with 
excitement, and exclaimed, '' It was the proudest moment of my life." 



' The accoirip:uiyin(; tribulc to Harvard is by Archibald (it'ikic, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchi- 
saw Professor of (^>li.>gy ntui Mincr.tlogy in the University of Kdinbiirgh, aiid Director of 
the (icologicul Survey of Scoiluud. 
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Such anecdotes affectionately preserved show how he lives in the 
memory of the community he strove so earnestly to benefit. The 
little misunderstandings which are always sure to arise in the pathway 
of a man absorbed in one great aim are now forgiven and forgotten. 
Men remember that it was not for himself, but for the cause of sci- 
ence, that he solicited and strove. 

Among the younger men of science, the influence of the teaching 
and example of Agassiz has l;)een profound. It is not that they have 
adopted his views, or even that they have chosen his branch of science. 
On the contrary, many of them have espoused evolutionary doctrines 
against which he protested, and have taken to sciences remote in sub- 
ject from his. But he infused into them a genuine love and enthu- 
siasm for scientific progress. By this common sentiment they are 
united in a bond of sympathy which cannot but be very helpful to 
their own studies and to the advancement of science. One of the 
most interesting tokens of this community of feeling is the establish- 
ment of a club or society which has no name, no office-bearers, and 
no laws, but which has for its object the re-union of its members for 
social intercourse at stated intervals. It began its existence in a 
meeting of two or three of Agassiz's students, and now it has drawn 
into its circle most of the scientific zeal and ability of the younger 
men of the district. Nor is it wholly confined to the younger genera- 
tion. At one of the simple but most excellent and jocund dinners 
of the club, the writer of this notice found the genial and universally 
beloved veteran in lx)tany, Dr. Asa Gray, as well as that long-tried 
explorer of the deep sea, Count Pourtales. 

Nor among the benefits bequeathed to Harvard by Agassiz can we 
forbear an allusion to his son. With enthusiasm not inferior to that of 
his father, and with an ample fortune for the furtherance of his views, 
the present distinguished keeper of the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy is gathering together at Harvard the most extensive and valuable 
collection of recent invertebrate zoology in the world. So far as ex- 
hibition space will admit, a large and varied scries of specimens is 
displayed. Some departments are marvellously rich. The dredgings 
by Professor A. Agassiz and Count Pourtales have supplied a large 
suite of living corals, some of them undistinguishable from tertiary 
Mediterranean species. In one of the rooms is an altogether unique 
collection of crinoids from the carboniferous limestone of Burling- 
ton. A European accustomed to the usually fragmentary condition 
of palaeozoic echinodermata can hardly at first believe that tliese ex- 
quisite specimens of many species and genera, with every plate and 
joint in position, come from so ancient a formation. As at Yale, 
cellars are crowded with treasures awaiting examination and display. 
The workrooms attached to the Museum are likewise full of material 
in all stages of investigation, and bearing witness to the amount and 
value of the original research carried on here by Professor Agassiz, 
Count Pourtales, and their assistants. The only regret a visitor can 
justly express is that the plan of the building has not secured a larger 
amount of internal light. The windows at the sides form the only 
entrance for light, and they are not large or numerous enough for the 
size of the rooms. Would it not be possible, in the contemplated addi- 
tions to the Museum, so to modify the plan as to secure, at least for the 
exhibition galleries and floors, some amount of light from the roof 1 

Within the walls of the Museum, Professor J. D. Whitney has 
accommodation for geological work. He is engaged in the comple- 
tion of the memoirs of his great Californian survey. He has recently 
issued the first part of an exhaustive monograph of the auriferous 
gravels of California, which is published in the ** Memoirs of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology." One of the most generally interest- 
ing and important features in this essay is the cautious and masterly 
way in which the author states the evidence for the existence of 
human remains in the gravels beneath sheets of basalt, and at a depth 
of one hundred and thirty feet from the surface. It is impossible to 
resist the cogency with which he marshals the facts, and maintains 
the genuineness and high antiquity of the Calaveras skull. The sec- 
ond ix>rtion of the memoir, devoted to a discussion of the origin of the 
auriferous gravels, and of the glacial phenomena of the Pacific coast 
and of North America generally, is awaited with much interest. 
Professor Whitney, in the course of his prolonged researches in the 
West, made a large and important collection of rocks. These are now 



being carefully investigated by his associate, Dr. M. E. Wadsworth — 
a young i>etrographer, who, in recently taking the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Harvard, presented, as his thesis, a remarkable essay 
on rock-classification, largely based on these collections. The pro- 
fessor, with the devotion to geology which has characterized his long 
and distinguished career, carries on this work at his own expense. 
The results will be published in full in the " Memoirs of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology." 

There is much more than the name of Cambridge to remind one of 
its namesake at home. Its quiet air of studious retirement, its quaint 
buildings and tree-shaded walks, have much of the mother-country 
about them. One or two features of the place, however, are charac- 
teristically American. Thus in the great library at Gore Hall, most 
of the work of receiving and distributing books is done by young 
women, and done, too, with a noiseless decorum and celerity worthy 
of all praise. A magnificent Memorial Hall to those graduates of 
Harvard who fell in the late civil war bears witness in its crowded lists 
of names that culture and courage may go hand in hand. The simple 
eloquence of these lists, where every class and division of the facul- 
ties is represented, brings home to the mind in a startling way the 
terrible realities of a war. May the occasion never arise for another 
range of tablets either there or here ! 



PRESIDENT ELIOT ON THE SUBJECT OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

AN ADDRESS* TO THE OVERSEERS. 

I CAN conceive that money prizes for good scholarship, to be 
awarded upon competitive examinations, might serve a useful purpose. 
We should have some difficulty in undertaking such a trust at present, 
because the faculty are very averse to spending their time and 
strength in conducting competitive examinations of any sort. They 
lately passed a unanimous vote to the effect that they were unwilling 
to undertake the conduct of such examinations as would be necessary 
if large money prizes were at stake. Nevertheless, if some person 
should offer a fund, or make a bequest, for the purpose of providing 
annual prizes of considerable value to reward the winners at competi- 
tive examinations in specified subjects, or the men who should make 
tiie best appearance at examinations, or sets of examinations, already 
established, I suppose that the corporation would accept the trust, and 
find means of executing it ; although there are twenty other objects 
for which the corporation would prefer to receive money, as I think 
the overseers will see in the annual report which I have just had the 
honor of laying before them. 

]\Jy objection to that passage of the committee's report in which 
they deal with scholarships is not so much that they recommend the 
institution of money prizes for scholarship, as that in supporting this 
recommendation they put a slur upon the existing benefactions called 
" scholarships." They imply that these scholarships are now awarded 
at somebody's discretion. I earnestly protest against this unwarrant- 
ed implication. Our scholarships are distributed among the candi- 
dates, eligible on the score both of need and desert, strictly according 
to merit proved by examinations covering a year's work ; the annual 
competition for them is keen ; the applications are every year much 
more numerous than the scholarships to be filled ; and many persons 
refrain from applying, because they know, or are told, that they have 
no chance. Students who have no need of pecuniary help are, to be 
sure, excluded from this competition ; but the competition among 
those who need such aid is severe enough to make the holding of a 
scholarship highly honorable. As a rule, to hold a scholarship means 
to stand in the first sixth of a class (rich and poor all counted), and to 
have attained not far from eighty per cent of the maximum mark for a 
year's work. The committee's use of the English term " open schol- 



1 In the meeting of the Board of Overseers, Jan. 14, 1880, it was I'oted^ " That the presi- 
dent of the University be requested to furnish for publication, in connection with the report of 
the Committee to Visit the College, the substance of his remarks made that morning on the 
subject of scholarships." 

In accordance with the above vote, the president of the University has written out the sub- 
stance of his remarks as above. 
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arships/' to denote money prizes for scholarship, seems to me ill- 
chosen; because it implies that the existing scholarships are ** close" 
or *' patronage '' scholarships, such as the English universities sought 
deliverance from by the institution of free competitive examinations. 
But we have never suffered from the English evil, and so do not need 
the English remedy. The existing scholarships are awarded not upon 
recommendations, not by patrons, not at anybody's discretion, but 
for ability and merit publicly proved. 

The committee remark that " there is nothing honorable in poverty, 
any more than there is in wealth." In the connection in which these 
words stand, I cannot but think that they convey a very unfortunate 
and unjust intimation. It m<iy not be more honorable to be poor than 
to be rich ; but to make a successful fight against the evil conse- 
quences of poverty is surely more honorable than to pass easily along 
a road from which .ill obstacles have been removed, or to succumb to 
the enervating influences of wealth. The struggle which the holders 
of our scholarships are makinij against the effects of the jwverty (rela- 
tive or absolute) of their parents is in the highest degree honorable to 
them, in my judgment ; and I am very sorry to see a committee ap- 
pointed by this board making that struggle harder by giving counte- 
nance to the idea that a scholarship is not an honor earned, but an 
alms bestowed. Compare the frame of mind and the conduct of our 
scholarship-men with those of that other class of students who the 
committee think would be benefited by the establishment of money 
prizes for scholarship, — namely, the young men " who, without being 
positively disinclined to study, seem to need an additional stimulus, 
such as they do not find in the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake." This latter class consists confessedly of youth who will not 
work for the love of acquisition, or for the sake of college distinctions 
such as the faculty abundantly provide, or from a sense of duty, or 
from the promptings of a rational «imbition. All these motives failing, 
the committee think it desirable that they should be provided with 
" the more tangible motive of a pecuniary prize," that is, with a prize 
of pocket-money, since their parents supply all their actual needs. 
The holders of scholarships, on the contrary, are young men who are 
striving with all their might against adverse circumstances to obtain a 
thorough education : they are ready to work incessantly, to practise 
every form of self-denial, to endure hardships, and to mortgage the 
precious years of early manhood, if only they can get what seems to 
them the best of possessions, — a liberal education. Of these two 
frames of mind, can any one doubt which is the more honorable and 
the more promising ? No one can doubt which of these two classes 
of young men the pious founders of scholarships at Harvard College 
meant to help. 

The committee recommend that pecuniary assistance and academic 
honor should be kept distinct. Now, it is the fact that a scholarship 
is an academic honor as well as a money-gift, which makes it easy for 
anambitious and sensitive young man to accept the money. By sepa- 
rating the honor from the aid, we should make it harder for the best 
class of poor young men to take scholarships. I trust that this board 
will do nothing to increase the difficulties under which these men 
labor. I cannot imagine how our one hundred and twelve scholarships 
already established could be administered on this principle of separat- 
ing pecuniary aid from college distinctions ; for it has always seemed 
to me that high standing as a scholar should be insisted upon as the 
essential condition of receiving pecuniary aid. 

The committee evidently regard the existing scholarships as not 
college honors at all, in a proper sense, because they are not accessi- 
ble to all students ; and, looking upon them as gratuities or alms for 
which poverty is the chief recommendation, they come to the conclu- 
sion that the names of the recipients should not be published, because 
poverty is not a fact to be proclaimed, and some of the recipients may 
be sensitive about such a proclamation of their acceptance of pecun- 
iary assistance. Upon this point there is said to be little, if any, differ- 
ence of opinion in the committee. I utterly dissent from this view. 
In the first place, I regard the winning of one of our scholarships as 
a thing which any young man may be proud of, and which the college 
should loudly proclaim to the winner's credit ; secondly, it seems to me 
that a person who would accept secret aid towards his education from 
a public endowment, but is unwilling to make such acknowledgment 



of his indebtedness as is involved in the publication of his name 
among the holders of scholarships, is not manly enough to be worth 
helping ; and, thirdly, the feeling that a young man's poverty is some- 
thing to be ashamed of and covered up is, to my mind, an unwhole- 
some sentiment, which ought rather to be rebuked than encouraged. 

But I have another reason, of quite a different sort, for my convic- 
tion that the publication of the names of the holders of scholarships 
is expedient, and indeed essential to the right administration of these 
multiplying trusts. The president and the dean of the college are the 
two persons who have the chief responsibility in the assignment of the 
college scholarships. They distribute at present about twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, and this amount is rapidly increasing. I have 
taken part in this work for ten years ; Professor Gurney having been 
dean during the larger part of this period, and Professor Dunbar 
during the rest. The work has been done carefully and conscien- 
tiously ; but I desire to say that the publicity of the award is a great 
security against injudicious, careless, or fraudulent administration. 
The publication of the names gives opportunity for public criticism; 
and the knowledge that this criticism is imminent has the best effect, 
both upon the applicants and upon those who make the award. The 
secrecy which the committee seem to advocate with regard to the 
names of the recipients of scholarships could hardly be effectively 
maintained without running serious risk of creating opportunity for 
maladministration. 

The chairman of the committee, in the course of his remarks in 
support of their recommendations about scholarships, expressed an 
apprehension that the college was bringing up on scholarships men 
who might get on very well while especially cherished in the seclusion 
of college life, but who would inevitably succumb in the open compe- 
tition of the actual world. It seems to me that some notion of this 
sort must have infected the committee. They must have entertained 
the opinion that the college was coddling a set of men who could suc- 
ceed perhaps in a restricted, but not in an open, competition ; who 
have been got out of their natural sphere by an artificial process ; and 
who, being destined to fail in the callings into which they have been 
unnaturally forced, would have been happier and more useful in em- 
ployments for which no elaborate and costly education is necessary. 

What can be the grounds of such an opinion or apprehension as 
this, I am wholly at a loss to ima;^ine. The holders of scholarships 
must possess, as a rule, the power of strenuous and sustained mental 
labor, else they could not attain the high rank which they hold in their 
classes: they have the strongest of inducements to industry, — the 
necessity of earning a livelihood ; and they have, as a class, much 
more experience and observation of life than young men who have 
never been thrown upon their own resources. These are the ordinary 
elements of success in professional pursuits. But we are not obliged 
to rest our convictions in this matter upon a priori reasoning : we can 
appeal to the facts of the past twenty-seven years. An examination 
of the list of recipients of scholarships at Harvard since 1852 will 
convince any candid person who has a general knowledge of their 
after-lives, that, with rare and doubtful exceptions, they have been men 
who were the better for a college education, who made a good use of 
it, and who have succeeded in the careers to which their education 
gave them access. A year ago I went carefully through the entire 
list, and from nearly all the recipients between 1852 and 1872 I re- 
ceived letters in answer to inquiries which I addressed to them. I 
began the investigation with some doubts as to the wholesomeness of 
charity in education, — doubts originally conceived not in connection 
with what we call scholarships, but with beneficiary aid given without 
regard to scholarship ; but all doubts as to the beneficence and public 
utility of our scholarships vanished as I proceeded with the inquiry. 
The men themselves testify that they are deeply grateful for the help 
which they received, and the college and the community have ever}' 
reason to be content with their subsequent careers. The holders of * 
scholarships are, on the average, quite as successful in after-life, to .say 
the least, as their competitors for college standing, — the good scholars 
whose parents paid for their education. For them public endowments 
took to a certain extent the place of parents: They should feel, and 
they do feel, a special obligation to render an equivalent in service to 
the public. 
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The committee seem to perceive that it would not be satisfactory to j 
see a young man who had no need of pecuniary aid, take a scholarship 
away from one who could not get an education without such help ; and 
to meet this difficulty they suggest that the poor men would carry off 
all the scholarships in an open competition. Bui it is obvious that 
this could not be the result of a genuine and hearty competition ; for 
the poor men have.no monopoly of talent or of ambition, and the well- 
to-do men would have the great advantage of being able to procure 
the best private teaching in preparation for the competitive examina- 
tions. A pretended competition, leading to this result, would, in my 
judgment, have a deplorable e£Eect upon (he well-to-do students. 



THE REV. ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY, DO. 

There are not many names which have been so long and so favor- 
ably identified with Harvard College as that of Andrew Preslon 
Peabody. It lacks bul little of threescore years since his name was 
enrolled as a student of the college ; 
and for about one-half that time it 
has appeared in the catalogue either 
as a student or an officer, — for liie 
last twenty years as one of the chief 
officers of the University. 

Dr. Peabody was born in Beverly, 
March 19, 1811, and at the age of 
twelve years passed the examinations 
for admission to Harvard. During 
the next year he mastered, under 
private instruction, the work done in 
the freshman and sophomore years, 
and at the age of thirteen entered the 
juaior class, with which he graduated 
in 1826. While in college he had 
as chum his cousin Robert Rantoul. 
jun., who was afterward distinguished 
as one of the ablest members of the 
Democratic party in Congress. A 
college-mate says that Dr. Peabody, 
when in college, had the appearance 
of a mere child, and that his relatives 
and friends were careful not to h.ive 
his studies press too hard upon him. 
Probably to this latter fact, and also 
to his insatiable desire for good read- 
ing, is due his gradually and con- 
stantly ripening development, which 
continues up to this day. 

Shortly after graduation he went 
to Meadville, Penn., as the private fUEicHim to the usivbrsitv, and purt 
tutor of the Haidekoper family, a 

position which was later held by several olhergraduates, among whom I 
were the Rev. Dr, Ephraim Peabody (1830), George Nichols (1828), the 
Rev. Alanson Brigham {i8z6), and John S. Dwight (1832). In 1829 he | 
entered the Harvard Divinity School, where he spent three years, ■ 
during which time he was a proctor in the College and an instructor j 
in Hei)rew. In 1832 he was tutor in mathematics in the College. In j 
1833 he was ordained pastor of the South Parish Church, Portsmouth, , 
N.H.; a pastorate which he held for twenty-seven consecutive years, ! 
and up to the lime of his appointment, in r86o, as Preacher to the ; 
University and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, a position ] 
which he has filled ever since. As pastor of the South Parish Cliurch 1 
he succeeded the Rev. Dr. Nathan Parker (cla.ss of tSo3), who was i 
known as one of the ablest men of his calling, and was much respected , 
throughout New England. \ 

In Dr. Peabody's long service of the University, his course has i 
been that of a great benefactor of the students, both by reason of his 
faithful and long-continued instruction, and of his many benevolent 
and charitable acts. Any student who is in trouble knows, that, if 
it la within the power of Dr. Peabody to give the needed aid, he is 
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sure of obtaining it. Hardly a day passes on which he does not in 
some way befriend a studenL In the performance of his college work 
he is extremely punctual. Rarely does he fail to conduct the chapel 
services, whicli are held every morning at 7.45, or to appear at the 
recitations under his charge. 

But not only with college and benevolent work is Dr. Peabody 
occupied. His pastoral duties for nearly half a century have Ijeen 
performed with the utmost fidelity. His position in the University 
makes him pastor of the congregation which holds regular services 
in Applelon Chapel ; and it is not an infrequent thing to hear of him 
delivering sermons and making religious addresses elsewhere than in 
Appleton Chapel. 

His literary work has been so considerable that it is impracticable 
to give here even the titles of his printed essays, reviews, addresses, 
and di.scussions. For several years he was a leading writer for the 
American Monthly and (he New-England Magazine, and a frequent 
contributor (o daily and other publicitions. He was a large con- 
tributor (o (he Chrislian Examiner, and for nearly a quarter of a 
century connected with the North- 
American Review, which he edited 
from 1853 to 1861. His name is 
attached in various ways to scores 
of books, in (he compilation of which 
he rendered aid to the authors. He 
has published upwards of a hundred 
sermons, tracts, etc. His bound toI- 
umes are, "lectures on Christian 
Doctrine," 1844; "Christian Conso- 
lations," 1847; "Conversation, its 
F.iults and hs Graces," 1856; 
" Christianity the Religion of Na- 
ture," 1864 ; " Sermons for Chil- 
dren," 1865; "Reminiscences of Eu- 
rope.in Travel," '868; "Manual of 
Moral Philosophy," 1873; "Christi- 
anity and Science," 1874; "Christian 
Belief and Life," 1875. He is also 
the compiler of a Sunday-school 
hymn-book, author of several me- 
moirs, and editor of the writings of 
the Rev. Jason Whitman, James 
Kennard, jun., J. W. Foster, Dr. 
Charles A. Cheever, and Gov. Wil- 
liam Plumer. 

As a speaker he is brief, clear, 
forcible, and interesting. A well- 
known member of his congregation 
says, that, after hearing Dr. Pea- 
body, he goes home with the feeling 
i»ei>piiorE««iRori:iiRi»TiAN MriRALs. that he has heard the best sermon 
delivered on that day in this vicinity. 
His many public addresses have received decided approbation. Many 
biographical sketches of Dr. Peabody have appeared, and from two 
the following extracts are taken ; — 

" E!e handlfj a ready and vigorous pen. a clear and animated in sty}e, and well 
skiDed in the aria of i ienf«w:' ~ Duyitmif < Cycloftdia tf Ainer. Li/., 1856. 

" As a critical Hiblical scholar, an acute m.-kiner, and 1 clear and elegant writer, he 
iundsinttie front ranlt of the clergymen of Idlers of New England." — ,1/eK d/M< 
Time, New York, 1851. 

He is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa, the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, the M,issachusetts Historical Society, the 
American Oriental Society, the American Antiquarian Socie(y, etc. 
He received the degree of D.D. at Harvard in 1852, and LL.D. at 
Rochester in 1863. For ihiriy-seven consecutive years he has been 
one of the trustees of the PhilUps Exettr Academy, and has been pres- 
ident of that Boanl for (hirtcen years, and since 187: he has been one 
of the Cambridge School Committee. He is trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society, the Perkins Institution for the Blind, and 
other institutions. He was acting President of die University during 
1862, and again during the academic year t868-b9. x 
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THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 

ADJOURNED MEETING, JAN. 28, 1880. 

E. R. Hoar presided ; Alexander McKenzie, Secretary. The Board 
concurred with the President and Fellows in efectin^ Reginald Heber 
Fitz, M.D., as Shattuck Professor of Pathological Anatomy. It was 
voted, that the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, not having been an inhal)it- 
ant of this Commonwealth at the time of the last annual election of 
Overseers of Harvard College, but being then and now an inhabitant 
of the State of New York, was and is ineligible as a member of this 
Board. The vote stood 13 in the affirmative, and 8 in the negative. 

Voted^ That the Committee on Elections be requested to consider 
and report, whether, in view of the vote of the Overseers declaring 
Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., ineligible as an overseer, there is any 
vacancy in the Board, or whether the person having the next highest 
number of votes to those already decided to be chosen for six years 
is an elected member of the Board. 



COLOR-BLINDNESS IN COLLEGES. 

BY B. JOY JEFFRIES, M.D. 

Had my tests for color-blindness, at Cambridge, the Institute of 
Technology, Amherst, Brown, and Yale, been compulsory, I could, 
in the time I spent at each, have examined all of the students at tlie 
several institutions. As it was, I tested, at the five places, 1,358 in- 
structors and students; finding 54 color-blind, or four per cent. As 
this is very near the average of the best European observers, and as 
it corresponds with the percentage I have found among the thousands 
of Boston schoolboys I have tested, it proves that if any students 
staid away, as I know to be the fact, from chagrin at possible discovery 
of their defect, others who thought themselves defective came to 
ascertain this for a certainty. To contrast this with females, I would 
say, I have tested more than thirteen thousand, and found i^ut ten 
color-blind. I hasten, however, to remark, that at present I can only 
consider this a sexual difference, and not due to their greater famil- 
iarity with colors and colored objects. A color-blind person, so born, 
remains defective through life. No teaching, or exercise with colors, 
can alter his color-sense. Within the range that each male pos- 
sesses it, this faculty, like the ear or the sense of form, can be greatly 
educated. The necessity for the proper cultivation of the color-sense 
has been deeply impressed upon me, not only by my work in the 
public schools of Boston, but also in the examinations above reported. 
The ignorance of color-names amongst lx)ys, and even among edu- 
cated male adults, is something that must be seen to be believed. 

Professor A. Virchow, at the International Medical Congress at 
Amsterdam last September, spoke of this in his address on the edu- 
cation of physicians. He held that the powers of observation must 
be better cultivated, as it was just here that this practical training is 
of its greatest value. These have been so little cultivated that there 
are many medical students who fail to distinguish the colors. Dr. 
Magnus of Breslau has shown that the power of distinguishing colors 
has by cultivation gradually increased since Homer's time. This has 
been substantiated by other students of Homer. It has been also 
found that barbarous tribes have no names for several colors. Pro- 
fessor Virchow tested this with a band of Nubians, and subsequently 
of Laplanders. The former did not distinguisii the blue, the latter the 
red shades. Yet all these individuals could tell the difference between 
colors perfectly well. They lacked only the power of memory, the 
necessary observation and mental training. All these have to be learned 
and cultivated. I would say to my brother Harvard alumni, that the 
object of my labors, and extended examinations, is not only to gather 
statistics for scientific purposes, but to teach the community by abso- 
lute personal observation the necessity for -laws of control, on land and 
sea, of this curious hereditary defect ; by the State governments for 
the railroads, and by Congress for the army, navy, and merchant 
marine ; and the establishing, through an international commission, of 
uniform and definite standards of required color-perception and visual 
power, as well as methods of determining these by competent experts. 



THE APPARATUS OF THE HEM^NWAY GYMNASIUM. 

BY DUDLEY A. SARGENT, M.D. 

In building and equipping a gymnasium for Harvard University, 
many things had to be taken into consideration that have undoubtedly 
escaped the attention of the ordinary observer. Criticisms can easily 
be made upon details of the structure and its equipment. For instance, 
one who had in view the best use of the swinging-apparatus only, 
would say that the galleries might have been a little farther apart, and 
the light would have been better if let in through windows in the roof. 
If it had been thought desirable to leave as much available floor-roon\ 
as possible for military drill or class exercises, then the large brick 
pillars might have been dispensed with. If the running-track had been 
especially designetl for the use of those who wish to train for short, 
quick races, then the curves could have been lengthened, and the out- 
side of the circle raised to counteract the centrifugal tendency. There 
might have been more lx)wling-alleys, bath-tubs, lockers, dressing- 
rooms, and a hot chamber leading off from the shower-room. As re- 
gards apparatus, there could have been more light dumb-bells and 
fewer Indian clubs; the trapezes could have been placed a little higher 
or a little lower ; the chest-pulleys raised a foot or two, and the mats 
made harder or softer. In fact, many things might have been differ- 
ent ; but the gymnasium would not have been as complete in its 
details, and as serviceable to all classes under all conditions, as it is 
to-day. 

A loss in one direction is compensated by a gain in another. If 
the pendant apparatus had been arranged to swing transversely, the 
pulley-weights beneath the galleries could not have been used with 
safety at the same time. If the inclination of the floor at the curves 
in the running-track had been raised, slow jogging would have been 
extremely irksome, — something like travelling on the sides of an 
embankment. If the brick pillars had been dispensed with, there 
would have been no place to attach the present system of inclined 
planes, arcs, and pulley-weights. By elevating the side-weights above 
their present* position, a tendency to hunch the shoulders would be 
gready increased, and the variety of movements would be considerably 
lessened. A dressing-room with lockers and bathing facilities enough 
to accommodate the whole University at one time, and give each man 
ample room, would require a building about twice the size of the 
present gymnasium ; while the number of bowling-alleys demanded 
between three o'clock and five would more than cover the entire floor- 
surface of the building. 

The gymnasium, as a whole, is large enough, and has sufficient 
apparatus, to accommodate two hundred and fifty men at one time, and 
allow each one all the room necessary ; but if a run should be made 
on one kind of apparatus, although there are many duplicates, it is 
of course impossible to meet it. Every thing has been planned and 
arranged to meet the probable wants of the average student, and to 
satisfy the claims of the greatest number. Those who do nothing 
but bowl ought not to regard the rest of the apparatus as useless; 
nor docs it become those who aspire to athletic fame, to undervalue 
the importance of light gymnastics. Every one has a right to enjoy 
his favorite exercise ; but, before carrying it too far, it behooves him 
to consider whether he is not riding a hobby. What is the best 
exercise for one man may be the worst for another ; and an attempt 
to pursue an inappropriate course, without regard to constitutional or 
organic differences, has often led to physical bankruptcy and ruin. 

The old-fashioned gymnasia are filled with crude appliances that 
have been handed down in stereotyped forms for several centuries. 
To use this apparatus with benefit, it is necessary for one to have 
more strength at the outset than the average man possesses. A man 
must make use of that apparatus which his physical condition permits. 
If he has strength enough to lift, with ease, his own weight, well and 
good : then work on the heavy apparatus will prove beneficial to him. 
If he has not, the liability to strains and injuries, and the enormous 
expenditure of nerve-power necessary to keep his muscles up to their 
highest tension, more than counterbalance the good effect of the 
exercise. When it is considered that only one man out of five can 
raise his own weight with ease, the need of introductory appara- 
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tus to prepare one for the beneficial use of the heavy appliances be- 
comes quite apparent. It was the realization of this need that led to 
the invention of the numerous contrivances that have been introduced 
into the Hemenway gymnasium ; the desire to strengthen certain mus- 
cles, in order to accomplish particular feats on the higher apparatus, 
was the original motive of these inventions. The results which fol- 
lowed were so satisfactory that the same appliances were afterwards 
used as a means of attaining a harmonious development. 

For this last-named purpose each machine has its own use. 
Each is designed to bring into action one or more sets of muscles, 
and all can be adjusted to the capacity of a child or of aii athlete. 
There are in all fifty-six of these numbered appliances, twenty of 
which are duplicated. The theory upon which they are constructed, 
and the right methods of using them, cannot here be explained. 
In order to make the gymnasium complete, all the old-style apparatus 
has been added, with improvements in form, structure, and arrange- 
ment. The pulley-weights run on steel rods, in wooden boxes ; and 
all the swinging-apparatus hangs from sliding bolts and travelling 
beams. In many cases the radii of the rings, bars, etc., can be readily 
lengthened or shortened. The row of side rings are made stirrup- 
shaped, and are covered with rubber. The hand-ropes are made of 
cotton ; and these, together with the hanging poles and flying rings, 
are all capable of adjustment. In order to protect the hands, the lad- 
der-rungs are polished, and the horizontal section i? divided into one, 
two, and four feet distances. The horizontal hdivs are centred with 
steel rods, and hung from the iron framework by shipper-wire. The 
vaulting-bar is also centred with a steel rod, cupped with brass and 
pivoted two inches below the middle line. Considering the accidents 
that have occurred on this apparatus from " slatting," the above-men- 
tioned improvement will be appreciated. The parallel bars have 
been shaped to the form of the hand, and one pair is adjustable. 
The spring-boards, which in most gymnasia are so difficult to man- 
age, have been placed on iron pedestals in gliding and pivoting sock- 
ets. This improvement facilitates the action of the boards, and 
lessens their wear and tear. 

Concerning the apparatus as a whole, it may be said that every 
thing is arranged in a progressive series. It is possible for a person 
to pass from the simplest movement in calisthenics up to the most 
difficult gymnastic feat, without experiencing lameness for a day. 
Elasy adaptation to the capacity of the individual, and facility of 
application for remedying local defects and weaknesses, are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the apparatus in the new *' Hemenway 
Gymnasium." 



THE JONATHAN BROWN BRIGHT LEGACY. 

" I give to the President and Fellows of Harvard College at Cambridge, Mass., the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars, to be safely invested and kept with the other property of the said Col- 
lege, but always to be accounted for and preserved as a distinct capital of that amount, and to 
be called the * Bright Legacy/ the income of which shall be annually applied as follows, 
namely: one-half of the same shall be divided into five scholarships of etiual amount; and 
whenever there shall be, in any department of said College, a student or students of the name 
of Bright, lineally and legitimately descended from my Anglo-Saxon ancestor, Henry Bright, 
Jan., and his wife Anne Goidstone of Watertown, Mass., the amount of one of said schobr- 
ships shall be paid to each of them; and if there should be, at any time, more than five of such 
students, the amount of the five scholarships shall be equally divided among them all ; and if, 
in any year, there shall be no students, or a less number than five, entitled to a scholarship as 
above provided, then the President and Fellows of Harvard College shall appropriate for that 
year the said scholarships, or so many of them as are not required to be applied in the manner 
above provided, to the maintenance and support of any meritorious undergraduate or under- 
graduates of the said College, whose circumstances may require pecimiary aid ; and the other 
half of said annual income shall be annually expended for books for the College library. And 
in order that the object of this legacy may not be lost sight of, and that no one of the name of 
Bright entitled to its benefits shall be deprived of them through ignorance of the existence of 
this fund, I desire and direct that every book purchased from its income shall have a card or 
printed label attached to the cover, or in some conspicuous place in the volume, conuining a 
statement of the foregoing provLsions for scholarship from this legacy, as a means of making 
them forever known to those interested. Henry Bright, jun., of Bury St. £dmunds. County 
of Suffolk, England, is supposed to have settled in Watertown in 1630; was admitted freeman 
in 1635, and died there in x686. He was sometimes designated in the records as Sergeant Bright, 
and afterwards as Deacon Br^ht. 

" I have adected Harvard CoUege, the most ancient and venerated scat of learning of my 
native Stale, lo be the ctutodian of this l^acy, as an expres.sion of my appreciation of its lib- 
eral yet co nac rr a rive character, trusting that its government will always respect the sincere 
eottvictioiis of the redpieiitt of the income thereof." — Extract from it'tU, Dec. 15, i860. 



NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

Elements of the Differential Calculus^ with Examples and Applica- 
tions, A text-book by W. E. Byerlv, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics in Harvard University. Boston : Ginn & Heath. 

In mathematics, as in other branches of study, the need is now 
very much felt of teaching which is general without being superficial ; 
limited to leading topics, and yet, within its limits, thorough, accurate, 
and practical ; adapted to the communication of some degree of 
power, as well as knowledge, but free from details which are impor- 
tant only to the specialist. Professor Byerly's Calculus appears to 
be designed to meet this want. It is an introductory text-book, not 
a systematic treatise. Its aim is first to establish the fundamental 
principles of the subject in a scrupulously rigorous manner; then, 
without going far into the detailed examination of forms, or the 
development of the calculus as an analytical system, to give the 
learner a real hold of its main elementary methods, and some con- 
ception of the vast scope of its applications. Such a plan leaves 
much room for the exercise of individual judgment ; and differences 
of opinion will undoubtedly exist in regard to one and another point 
of this book. But all teachers will agree that in selection, arrange- 
ment, and treatment, it is, on the whole, in a very high degree, wise, 
able, marked by a true scientific spirit, and calculated to develop the 
same spirit in the learner. An excellent feature of the book is the use 
of the D notation, which is the simplest for the beginner, and invalu- 
able to the actual mathematical investigator ; giving a direct expres- 
sion of that which is the true elementary operation of the cilculus, 
and affording an easy means of discriminating between derivatives 
of functions of several variables found under various suppositions. 
This notation should always be taught from" the outset of the study, 
while, as in this book, the learner should also, in the progress of his 
reading, be enabled to handle freely the other notations which may 
usefully be employed on occasion. The simple forms of integration 
are also introduced, in connection with the differentiations to which 
they are related ; and integration is applied to the measurement of 
arcs and areas. Some valuable notion is given, too, of the use of the 
calculus in mechanics. Thus the book contains perhaps all of the 
integral calculus, as well as of the differential, that is necessary to 
the ordinary student. And with so much of this great scientific 
method every thorough student of physics, and every general scholar 
who feels any interest in the relations of abstract thought, and is 
capable of grasping a matliematical idea, ought to be familiar. One 
who aspires to technical learning must supplement his mastery of the 
elements by the study of the compreliensive theoretical treatises, of 
the great work of Bertrand, or of Williamson^s excellent volumes, 
with their wealth of varied developments and applications, of Boole's 
** Differential Equations," and of the " Fonctions Elliptiques " of 
Briot and Bouquet. But he who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
book before us has made a long stride into a sound and practical 
knowledge of the subject of the calculus. He has begun to be a real 
analyst. — James Mills Peirce, 

Color-Blindness : its Dangers and its Detection, B. Jov Jeffries, 
A.M., M.D., Harvard. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co., 1879. 

The second edition of this interesting volume has just made its 
appearance. The author's conclusions are that one male, in twenty- 
five is color-blind in some degree, though they may themselves be 
wholly unconscious of this defect. This blindness is red, green, or 
violet blindness, and is frequently congenital, in which case it is 
incurable. It is generally hereditary, but may also be temporarily 
or permanently caused by disease or injury. Red and green marine 
signal-lights are used to indicate a vessel's direction of motion, and 
at least red lights on railways to designate danger, since form cannot 
be used instead of color for these purposes. These signals can never 
be correctly seen by the color-blind, of whom there are many among 
railroad employes ; and both railway and marine accidents have oc- 
curred from it. The only protection is the removal from the service 
of railways and vessels, of all persons whose position requires perfect 
color-perception, and who do not possess this sense. Therefore, by 
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an act of the legislature, orders from State Railroad Commissioners, 
or by the rules and regulations of the railroad corporations them- 
selves, each employ^, as well as all applicants for employment, should 
be carefully tested for color-blindness. Every employ^ who has had 
any severe illness, or who has been injured, should be tested again 
for color-blindness before he is allowed to resume his duties. Peri- 
odic examinations of the whole service should also be required. Such 
regulations are generally in force on the European railroads. An 
international commission should be called to establish rules for the 
control of color-blindneifs on the sea, and for carrying out the same 
examinations among pilots, masters, and crews of steamers and 
sailing-vessels, in the navies and the merchant-marine. 

The most flattering testimonials have been given to the practical 
and scientific value of this monograph of Dr. Jeffries, by the medical 
and secular press of this and foreign countries^ including the London 
Times y London Lancet^ Edinburgh Scotsman, Journal of the Society 
of Arts y Railway News and Joint Stock Journal, Journal of Science, 
Medical Press, Nature, etc. It has been adopted as a standard vol- 
ume for the medical officers of the United-States army, navy, and 
marine hospital service. 

Astronomy for Schools and Colleges : American Science Series. By 
Simon Newcomb, LL.D., and Edward S. Holden, M. A. 
New York; Henry Holt & Co., 1879. PP* 5^2. 

The senior author of this work is a graduate of the Scientific School 
in 1858, and is at present the ranking officer of the corps of professors 
attached to the United-States Navy, and the superintendent of the 
Nautical Almanac. The present work is the initial volume of a series 
to be prepared by specialists in the various departments of science, 
" to supply a lack that the advance of science perennially creates, of 
text-books which at least do not contradict the latest generalizations." 
Professor William James of Harvard University will write the volume 
on psychology. 

The present treatise is arranged to show, by different sizes of type, 
first, such a course of reading as may be desired by those who are not 
proficient in advanced mathematics, and which can be mastered by 
one having at command only those geometrical ideas which are famil- 
iar to most intelligent students in our advanced schools ; and, sec- 
ondly, additions for those students of the higher mathematics who 
can, as occasion requires, be depended upon for a knowledge of analytic 
geometry, the calculus, etc., or who may intend to pursue the study 
professionally. Still, as the preface says, the object aimed at has 
been to lay a broad foundation for further study, rather than to 
attempt the detailed presentation of any special branch. Sufficient 
pictorial illustration is given, and an index is added. 

The Town Records ofGroton, Afass., 1662-1678. Edited by Samuel 
A. Green, M.D. Groton, 1879. 

This pamphlet, like the one noticed in our January issue, shows the 
editor's special talent for historical work ; and it is said that both 
pamphlets are merely the initiatory work for a full history of Groton 
by Dr. Green. These records are the earliest extant of the town. 
They were probably the first made of any meeting held within its 
limits, and include forty pages of "The Indian Roll," as the book in 
which the records kept during the Indian wars was named, from the 
fact that it was for a time preserved rolled up. Brief sketches of the 
first seven of the town-clerks are given. In the copy of the land- 
grants and of the records, all the peculiarities in the way of punctua- 
tion, spelling, abbreviations, etc., are carefully retained. 

Stories of War, told by Soldiers, Collected and edited by Edward 
E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1880. pp. 264. 

This little book is almost wholly composed of extracts from the 
reports of Gens. Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and others of lesser 
note. These selections, though necessarily somewhat fragmentary 
and disconnected, are so arranged as to give a very fair idea of the 
most important battles and events of the war. Considering the pre- 
vailing ignorance regarding these, the interest and value of Mr. Hale's 
latest volume cannot be doubted: yet we suspect that many of his 



admirers will regret that he has not given them, instead, some of the 
strong, original work of which he is so capable. 

Short Studies of American Authors, By Thomas Wentworth 
HiGGiNSON. Boston : Lee & Shepard, 1880. pp. 60. 

This dainty little volume contains several essays, which CoL Hig- 
ginson (class of 1841) has gathered from the sources where they first 
appeared, and has subjected to revision and additions. The authors 
are Hawthorne, Poe, Thoreau, Ho wells, Helen Jackson, and Henry 
James, jun. The treatment is hardly biographical ; but the presenta- 
tion is that of scholarly sympathy, bringing out salient points of 
character, both in their personal and literary relations, — just such a 
recognition of these authors as a delicate judgment might ofiFer. 

Aloha / A Hawaiian Salutation, By George Leonard Chaney. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1880. i2mo. pp. 300. 

The author, a well-known clergyman of Boston formerly, and a 
graduate of the class of 1859, spent several months in the Sandwich 
Islands ; and this is a very friendly account of the life in the islands, 
and of his agreeable impressions of what he saw. Every thing helped 
to make his sojourn delightful to him, and the book aims to make 
others enjoy his experiences. A map and a few engravings help the 
reader to this end. 

The Rose and the Ring, Adapted for the private stage from Thack- 
eray's " Christmas Pantomime." By the author of ** The Queen of 
Hearts." Cambridge: Charles W. Sever, 1880. pp. 43. 50 cents. 

This play is understood to be the work of Professor J. B. Green- 
ough of the Latin department of the University, and will doubtless 
come before the select audiences that find delight in private theatricals 
at the arsenal building, Cambridge, during the winter. 

Richard H. Dana (1837) of Boston, it is said, is engaged upon a 
new treatise on international law. He is now in Europe. 

Dr. Thomas Hill (1843), ex-president of Harvard University, 
and Professor George A. Wentworth (1857) of Phillips Exeter Acade- 
my, have now in press a series of arithmetics, consisting of two books, 
— primary and written, — to be published shortly by Ginn & Heath. 

James Schouler (1859) of Boston is at work on a " History of 
the United States under the Constitution." In the compilation Mr. 
Schouler has made use of the libraries of Congress, of Boston, and of 
Harvard, and has had access to the public archives and private mate- 
rials. The work is designed to be a sequel to Bancroft's History. 

Samuel H. Scudder, the assistant librarian at the College Library, 
has in press an Alphabetical Index of all Genera, whether living or 
extinct, hitherto proposed in zoology. The Index is based upon the 
" nomenclators " of Agassiz and Marschall, and the indexes of the 
**Zo51ogical Record." It will be published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C. 

Professor William Cook is engaged as assistant editor upon 
two French and English dictionaries, to be published by the Hachettes 
of Paris. Each dictionary will contain about 3,200 pages quarto, and 
each will have an octavo and a duodecimo abridgment. One of these 
dictionaries is intended for persons whose native language is French, 
and the other for persons whose native language is English. 

Benjamin R. Curtis (1875) ^^^ now in press (Little, Brown, & Co.) 
the two following works : viz., ** Jurisdiction and Peculiar Jurispru- 
dence of the Courts of the United States; being a course of lectures 
delivered at the Harvard Law School in 1872-73, by the late Benjamin 
R. Curtis, LL.D. ; " and also "A Collection of Opinions given by the 
late Benjamin R. Curtis, LL.D., from 1857-1874, on many important 
questions." 

Professor John Williams White (Ph.D. 1878) is incessantly at 
work on new Greek books. He is now preparing a vocabulary to 
Goodwm and White's edition of the Anabasis ; re-writing his admira- 
ble ** First Lessons in Greek," and also his notes to the "CEdipus 
Tyrannus." He is, moreover, engaged with Professor Sidgwick in 
the preparation of an elementary work on Greek prose composition. 
His publishers, Ginn & Heath, speak enthusiastically of the success 
of his former books. 
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Box 94, Cambridge, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 



We shall not often use these columns to 
remind our readers that The Harvard Re- 
gister is a private enterprise, conducted at 
considerable cost, that its field is, comparative- 
ly speaking, quite limited, and that its support 
must come chiefly from those who have some 
interest in Harvard University, — as graduates, 
officers, students, or friends. The publisher 
will exert himself to the utmost to make the 
paper acceptable in every way ; but in doin^ 
so he must have the hearty co-operation of all 
concerned, by means both of their subscriptions 
and of their assistance in gathering news. 

It may be of interest to the subscribers to 
know% that, although there has been but one 
regular issue of The Harvard Register, 
nine hundred subscriptions have been received. 

The subscription is only two dollars a year ; 
single copies, twenty-five cents. 

REGULAR MEETINGS. 

The President and Fellows. — The second and the last 
Monday of each month, 11 a.m., at 70 Water Street, Boston. 

The College Faculty. — The first and third Mondays of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., in No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Divinity School Faculty. — The last Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the President's house. 

The Scientific School Faculty. — The third Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Medical School Faculty. — The first Saturday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the Dean's residence, No. 114 BoyU 
ftton Street, Boston. 

The Parietal Committee. — The first and third Mondays 
of each month, 7 p.m., in No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Academic Council. — The third Wednesdays of Octo- 
ber, December, February, and April, and the Thursday before 
Commencement, 8 p.m., at the President's office. 

The Law School Faculty. — The second Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the President's house. 

CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 

Feb. 5. — Boston Philharmonic Orchestra Concert: Sanders 
Theatre: 8 p.m. 

Feb. 6. — Peabody Museum, trustees' annual meeting: Pea- 
body Museum, la m. 

Feb. 6. — Illustrated description of England, by Professor 
Josiah P. Cooke : Boylston Hall, 7.30 p.m. 

Feb. 9. — Reading of " Hermann and Dorothea '* in German, 
fay Mr. Luti : Harvard Hall, 7.30 p.m. 

Feb. 9. — Second half-year begins. 

Feb. xa. — " Harvard Meeting^ for Scientific Discussion: " 
No. 19 Uniyersity Hall, Cambridge, 4^ p.m. 

Feb. 13. — Illustrated description of England, by Professor 
Josiah P. Cooke : Boylston Hall, 7.30 p.m. 

Feb. x6. — Reading of " Hermann and Dorothea " in German, 
by Mr. Lutx: Harvard Hall, 7.30 p.m. 

Feb. 18. — Stated meeting of Academic Council: No. 5 
University Hall, Cambridge, 8 p.m. 

Feb. ao. — Illustrated description of England, by Professor 
Josiah P. Cooke: Boylston Hall, 7.30 p.m. 

Feb. ao. — Harvard Club dinner: Delmonico's, New- York 
City, 6 p.m. 

Feb. 33. — James Freeman Clarke addresses the Debating 
Club at Divinity Hall, 7.30 p.m. The public invited. 

Feb. 91. — Reading of" Hermann and Dorothea *' in German, 
bjr Mr. Lau: Hanrard Hall, 7.30 p.m. 

Fib. 97. — nittfttrated description of England, by Professor 
JoHEfa P. Cooke: Boylatm Halt, 7.30 pjc 



NOTES. 

Henry W. Weiss (at one time in class of 1869) is now in the 
secreury's office of the C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, 111. 

Fred R. Sears, who entered with 1875, is practising law in 
Portland, Ore. 

G. W. Hills, who was in the class of 1877, ^ editing and 
publishing the Railroad Advertiser^ Boston. 

The annual report of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
can be obtained of the curator, Alexander Agassix, Cambridge. 

Six thousand copies of The Harvard Register were is- 
sued Jan. I (No. i), five thousand Jan. 15 (No. a), and five 
thousand Feb. x (No. 3). 

James W. Barcock of the sophomore class (i88a) has one 
of the largest and most varied collections extant, of the stamps 
and bank-notes of the (Confederate States. 

It has become a Harvard custom to confer upon the govern- 
or of M.issachu.setts the degree of LL.D. the first Commence- 
ment Day after his inauguration. 

Louis F. PourtalAs, keeper of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, has gone to Europe to spend several months 
there on personal business. 

The second of the University concerts forx879-8o was given 
in Sanders Theatre, Jan. 8. There was a good audience, and 
the programme was satisfactorily rendered. 

Frederick W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum, 
presented to the Boston Society of Natural History, at its 
general meeting held Jan. 7, " A Short Account of the Largest 
Mound in the United States." 

Ko KuN-HuA, the Chinese instructor, has presented to the 
library a collection of his own poems, entitled "Verses com- 
posed in the Hall of Longevity." The volume, which is a 
small octavo, was printed in Chinese at Ningpx) in 1879. 

' J. Cheever Goodwin, who was at one time in the class of 
1873, is the chief assistant manager of Henry E. Abbey, the 
proprietor of the Park Theatre, Boston. He is at present man- 
aging the troupe of Spanish Students. 

" Shakksi'Eare's Morals " is the title of a new book con- 
taining suggestive selections, with brief collateral readings and 
scriptural references. By Arthur Oilman, secretary of the Har- 
vard Annex. 

At the general meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, held Deo. 17, Frederick W. Putnam presented a com- 
municatiun on " Conventionalism in Ancient American Art, 
illustrated by .Specimens of Pottery from the Peabody Museum 
of American Archawlogy and Ethnology." 

A COMPLETE .iccountof the mcmor.ible seventieth-anniversary 
breakfast given to Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829) by the pro- 
prietors of the Atlantic Monthly appears as a supplement to 
the February number of that magazine. The same number 
contains all the brilliant poems and speeches of the occasion, 
in addition to the usual 144 pages of the choice reading for 
which the Atlantic is so famous. 

By the will of Mr. James W. Harris, late secretary of the Uni* 
versity, his agricultural library was bequeathed to the Bussey 
Institution. This legacy was particularly acceptable, as an 
earnest of the kindly feeling which Mr. Harris had always 
exhibited in his official relations with the institution, llie 
bequest comprised seventy-five volumes and parts of volumes. 
— Professor F. H. Storer^ in his Annual Report. 

The Harvard Natural History Society has issued a circular 
asking for a small endowment, by means of which it can .sup- 
port (i) a series of popular lectures on science, in Sanders 
Theatre; (a) a set of prizes for essays of an observational char- 
acter to be given to students of high schools and academies in 
this country: (3) a small journal, having for its object the 
guidance of students in the beginning of their work of observa- 
tion. The president of the society is Professor N. S. Shaler, 
and the secretary F. Gardiner. Contributions are to be sent to 
the treasurer of the University, Eldward W. Hooper, 70 Water 
Street, Boston. 

There is much to be done in New England yet in the way of 
advanced education, and we are very sure a way can be found 
that will not be open to the charge of being a " mischievous 
attack on the integrity of our public-school system." The 
suggestion made was, that towns in providing instruction for 
their pupils may choose between the high schools which they 
are required by law to maintain, and academies or private 
schools within their limits, not controlled by any religious 
denomination, where the required instruction is given. The 
object is to meet certain cases where the means of education 
may be extended and enlarged thereby, and is very far from 
having any unfriendly purpose or bearing toward the public- 
school system. Every town will defend its own schools from 
harm, as it does now. We hope the legislature will give its 
attention to the subject, and ascertain for itself whether the 
suggestion is not worth devebping. — Boston Advertiser, 



JoHK B. Dana, a citizen of Cambridge, who died Jan. ao, 
at his residence on the comer of Fayerweather and Brattle 
Streets, was assistant steward of Harvard University from 
1859 to 1870. 

As several hundred copies of the first number of The Har- 
vard Register were destroyed in the Boston fire of Dec. ag, 
1879, — the cash loss being promptly and very satisfactorily 
settled by John C. Paige, the well-known Boston insurance- 
agent, — the publisher, to meet the present and future de- 
mands, would be glad to receive back a few of the compliment- 
ary copies of the Jan. x issue (No. i), which are not wanted 
by those who now have them. 

The Library Bulletin^ No. X4, prints a list of references, 
with brief characterizations, upon the subject of the Gracchi, 
a recent forensic subject given by Dr. Peabody: and these 
notes may be taken as a sample of the bibliographical aid 
which the Library is afibrding in the instruction of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Scudder contributes an account of Dr. Hageo's 
entomological library, recently added to the Museum Ubrary, . 
and compares the extent of other similar collections in the 
country. It may be added that the proofs of the contintied 
sections of Halliwelliana pass the scrutiny of Mr. Halliwell 
himself, and other scholars in England. 

It does seem strange that the New- England yonmal of 
Education has not yet learned that one of the weakest ways 
to attack the principles of some new movement is by means of 
a personal attack against the movers. If the principles are 
vulnerable, attack them; if they are solid, let them stand, re- 
gardless of their originators. Show 'the weak points if possi- 
ble: but do not interweave personal matters which are irrele- 
vant. If President Eliot had drawn up the bill about the 
educational system attacked in the Dec. 35 issue of the your- 
nal, surely the method of attack was not in keeping with the 
dignity of an educatbnal journal: but, as a matter of (act« 
the bill was not the work of President Eliot, and, moreover, 
was drawn up without his aid, and even without his knowledge. 



GRADUATES. 



Frank B. Patten (X879) is in a law-office in Boston. 
Harry Butler (1879) is in Portland, Me., studying law. 
Arthur A. Brooks (X879) is teaching at Scranton, Penn. 
William B. Harlow (X879) is instructing private pupils at 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

William B. de las Casas (X879) is at Trinity School, 
Tivoli-on-the-Hudson, N.Y., where he is teaching mathematics. 

Frank W. Rollins (1877), ^^^ ^^ married last (Christmas 
Day, is teaching at Great Falls, N.H. 

A. D. Hopkins (1879) is at Somerville, giving private instruc- 
tion in ancient and modem languages and harmony. 

Richard Heard (1879) is studying music under Professor 
B.J. Lang of Boston. 

William W. Case (1879) is teaching at St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N.H. 

Frank W. Taussig and Edgar C. Felton (both of 1879) are 
abroad for the purpose of studying. 

John A. Thayer (1879) ^ teaching in the Oread Institute, 
Worcester. 

Henry N. Kinney (1879) is at the Andover Theobgical 
Seminary. 

Charles L. Wells (1879) '* ><* '^^ Theological Seminary 
at Andover. 

Rev. Joseph H. Allen (X840) read, Jan. xx, a paper before 
the Sunday-afternoon Qub of Cambridge. 

R. C. Newton (1874) is the assistant surgeon. United' 
States Army, at Fort Stanton, N.M. 

Thomas M. Sloane (1877) is at Ann Arbor, Mich., where 
he is completing a course in law. 

F. A. GoocH (X872) is at Newport, R.I., engaged on die 
United-States Geological Survey. * 

John G. Ck)PSiLL (X876) has been appointed postmaster of 
Jersey City, N.J. 

Charles £. Stratton (1866) is the recently elected treas- 
urer of the Boston Art Qub. 

Professor John W. Churchill (X865) lectures on *' Vocal 
Culture," at the Johns Hopkins University, Feb. 10-X9. 

Professor William H. Pettee (1861) is now in Cam- 
bridge, assisting Professor Josiah D. Whitney in the preparation 
of the second part of his work on the auriferous gravels of the 
Sierra Nevada of California. 

Francis C. Browne (X851), now a resident of Framing- 
ham, and Elizabeth Goodwin, celebrated their silver wedding 
on the evening of Dec. 24, 1879. ^® \xvax that The Harvard 
Register will have the pleasure of recording their golden 
wedding. 
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FnEDBRiCK W. Trayki (1878) » in » railroad-office in 
Omaha, Neb. 

Edwakd BuncBSS (1871) is secretary of the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 

H. P. Amen (1879) ^ teaching the classics at Riverriew 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Hbrbbrt M. Cu^rke (A. M. 1879) is teaching classics at 
Trinity School, Tivoli-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 

Benjamin F. Hakding (1878) is a tutor at St. Mark's 
School, Southborough, Mass. 

George L. DoLLorp (1879) is teaching at Ithaca, N.Y., in 
a school which is preparatory to Cornell University. 

Henry Sylvester Nash (1878) is a tutor in Greek and 
German at De Yeaux College, Suspension Bridge, N.Y. 

AvGtJSTUS E. WiLLSON (1869) Still holds a prominent ckrk- 
ahip at Washington in the office of the United-Sutes Treas- 
lirer. 

R. O. Harris (1877) was admitted to the bar some months 
•fo, and is now practising with hb iather in Elast Bridgewater, 
under the firm name of B. W. Harris ft Son. 

Rev. Dr. A. P. Psabody (1826) delivered, Jan. 8, an essay 
in the Boston Young Men's Christian Union course in " Prac- 
tical Ethics." His subject was " Veneration." 

WiLUAM 1. BowDiTCii (1838) IS president of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman-suffrage Association, which held its eleventh 
annual meeting in Wesleyan Hall, Boston, Jan. a8. 

Judge 0. Washington Wakren (1830), author of "The 
Hbtory of the Bunker-hill Monument Association " has been 
elected felk>w of the Royal Historical Society of Great Briuin. 

WiLUAM I. BowDiTCH (1838) is president of a party of 
citizens who desire to annex Brookline to Boston. Among 
others prominent in the movement is William Aspinwall (1838). 

PaorESSOR Benjamin Prirce (1829) is delivering, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 6, a course of lectures at the Johns Hopkins University, 
00 " Ideality in the Physical Sciences." 

James Parker (1878) has left the Harvard Law School to 
enter business, and consequently will not row with the crew 
thbyear. 

Charles C. Perkins (1843) has been re-elected president 
of the Boston Art Club, a position that he has occupied for 
eight consecutive years. 

Uriel H. Crocker (1853) and Ernest W. Longfellow 
(«. 1865) have been elected members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Boston Art Club. 

John W. Langlev (*. 1861) is professor of general chem- 
istry m charge of meullurgy, in the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

W. L. Pillsburv (1863) is Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Illinois. His residence is in Springfield, 




Frank D. Millet (1869), who has spent many years 
abroad since his graduation, has returned to this country, and 
has his studio at East Bridgewater. 

James R. Carret (1867) has resigned his office of assist- 
ant city solicitor for Boston, a position he held for six years, 
and is now devoting himself to a general practice of law, at 60 
Devonshire Street. 

Dr. Ei'HRaim Cutter («r. 1856) delivered, Dec. ax, a lecture 
before the North-avenue Sunday school, Cambridge, on "Alco- 
hol and Bkxxl." It is published in the Cambridge Tribune^ 
Jan. 16. 

Or the class of 1814, which comprised sixty-two graduates, 
there are three yet living, — Ebenezer Gay, eighty-seven years 
of age: David Wood, eighty-six years; and Jairus Lincoln, 
almost eighty-six years. 

Charles E. Guild (1846) of Boston, who is the general 
agent of the London and Liverpool and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany of England, has been re-elected treasurer of the Boston 
Fire Underwriters' Union. 

Op the class of i8aa, numbering at graduation fifty-nine 
members, the following seven survive: Thomas G. Bradford, 
Edward Eldson, G. Putnam Endicott, Joseph S. Hubbart, 
Robert T. Paine, Henry B. Rogers. Ebenezer Torrey. 

Nat. Childs (1869) has been writing some interesting arti- 
cles for the Boston Hfrald on '' Travelling with a Star." For 
some months he was press agent for the Williamsons in " Struck 
Oil," etc. 

Professor Robert F. Pennell (1871). of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, has shown his good-will towards The Harvard 
Register by ordering tt sent, at his expense, to five diflercnt 
addresses. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes (1875) has been employed by the 
school-board of Newton to give to the teachers a course of ten 
lessons in natural hutory, — a task that Dr. Fewkes is well 
qualified to perform. 



John H. Converse (1857) is pn^cnor of Greek and Latin 
in Racine College, Racine, Wis. 

Charles N. Osgood (1879) >* ^ \yttA master of the Jarvis 
Hall School (Episcopal), Denver, Col. 

Dr. John P. Ordway (m. z86z) delivered an address 
before the Eleventh Massachusetts Battery Association, at its 
annual re-union, Jan. 9. 

Samuel F. McClearv, who has been the city clerk of Bos- 
ton for the past twenty-eight years, graduated at Harvard in 
1841. He is probably the most efficient person in the United 
States holdmg a similar position. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. (1839), delivered, 
Dec. a-i8, a course of lectures on France and Spain in the 
United Sutes, at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md., under 
the auspices of the Johns Hopkins University. 

WiLUAM H. BuRBANK (1876) has recently been appointed 
instructor in Latin at De Yeaux Colkge, Suspension Bridge, 
N.Y. This will not interfere with his graduation at the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, next June. 

George Miller Pinney, jun. (1878), has resigned his posi- 
tion at De Yeaux College, and has returned to Cambridge to 
prepare a young nun for Harvard College, and also to get him- 
self ready for the June examinations of the first-year class at 
the Harvard Law School. 

Charles E. Green (i86a) is professor of civil engineer- 
ing in the University of Michigan. He has recently published 
the second part of his work on " The Graphic Method in the 
Constnictmn of Bridges," which has received from the en- 
gineering profession most flattering commendations. 

Professor J. W. Churchill (1865) had, during the season 
ending Jan. x, x88o, more engagements for readings than in 
any previous season, llie duties of his professorship in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, prevent his accepunce of more 
than one-half the inviuttons he receives for public readings. 

Rev. James Reed (1855), pastor of the Swedenborgiah 
church, Boston, has been delivering an interesting course of 
lectures on the teachings of his denomination. They have 
been quite fully reported and commented upon by the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

Dr. Samuel Kneeland (1840) of Boston delivered in 
Winona, Minn., a course of six lectures. Jan. 9 to Jan. 37, on 
the Sandwich Islands and Iceland, or " The Land of Fire and 
the Land of Ice." They «wre illustrated by views taken under 
the personal supervision of Dr. Kneeland. 

Benjamin R. Curtis (1875) delivered in New York on 
Jan. 13, before the Geographical Society, a lecture describing 
his journey around the world. The lecture was illustrated by 
means of the stereopticon, the illustrations being taken from 
his collection of photographs. 

J. B. Millet (1877) is at East Bridgewater, where he is 
doing miscellaneous writing for several publications. He is 
slowly recovering from the effects of an accident received a few 
months ago, and which compelled him to resign his position on 
the Boston Advertiser. 

Erastus Brainerd (1874), after leaving his position in the 
heliotypc department of Houghton. Osgood, & Co., made a 
trip of several months to England. Upon his return he became 
one of the editors of the New- York Worlds and is now on the 
editorial slafi* of the Press^ Philadelphia. 

Morris I^ngstreth, M.D. (x866), of Philadelphia, has 
been recently appointed one of the attending physicians of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, in place of the late Dr. J. Aitken Meigs. 
Dr. Longstreth has been pathologist to the hospiul for several 
years, and lecturer and demonstrator of pathological anatomy 
in the Jefferson Medical College. 

Or the forty-five years (including x88o, theofficers for the year 
having been elected) that have elapsed since the organization oi 
the first city government of Salem, the city for thirty years has 
had as its chief executive officer a graduate of Harvard. Ten 
of the eighteen persons who have been elected to that office, and 
have been duly qualified, were Harvard graduates. 

Hie following is a table of the mayors of Salem who were 
graduated at Harvard : — 



Name. 


Class. 


Term. 
Three years. 


Levekett Saltoxstall . 


1802 


Stephen C. Phillips . . 


1819 


Three years. 


Stephen P. Webb . . . 


1824 


Six years. 


Joseph S. Cadot . . . 


X815 


Four years. 


NaTHANIKL Sll.SBEE . . 


1834 


Four years. 


CHAKLE«i W. UpHA.M . . 


1821 


One year. 


Stephen G. Wheati and . 


X844 


Two years. 


Joseph W. F. OsotvM) . . 


1846 


One year. 


David Kohkkts .... 


1824 


Two years. 


Henkv K. Oliver . . . 


1818 


Four years. 



Rev. Caleb D. Bradlbe (1853), pastor of the Hi 
square Church, Boston, has lately received the thanka of their 
Majesties Umberto I. and Marguerita, King and Queen of 
Italy, for his poems on "Cosmo" and '*Guido Reni.** Mr. 
Bradlee has also received an expression of gratitude horn 
H.R.M. Alphonso, King of Spain, for his poem written inhoaor 
of the marriage of that king. 

George I. Jones (1871) is meeting with marked sucoeas b 
the printing and publishing business at St. I.<ouis, Mo. Per- 
sons who have visited the West speak in the highest terns of 
his energy and integrity, as well as his ability. Among his 
publications are Professor J. K. Hosmer's (1855) *' History of 
German Literature," Morgan's *' Topical Shakespeariana," and 
Snider's " System of Shakespeare's Dramas.*' His book- 
printing office is said to be the best-equipped in the Stale of 
Missouri. 

Wiluam H. Pbttee (1861) is professor of mineralogy and 
economical geok>gy in the University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. He has just returned from a month's geological field- 
surrey in the gold-bearing regkma of California, in continn- 
ance of the work begun there some years since under the super- 
vision of Professor Josiah D. Whitney. Professor Pettee is 
the president of the New-England Society of Ann Arbor, an 
organisation having several hundred members, and being now 
the only active one of its class in Michigan. He delivered the 
annual address to this association last year. 

Richard T. Greener, thecobred student ofthedaaaof 1870^ 
is doing credit to himself, his dass, and his edmus wuUer, by 
his energetic and able work since graduation. He is the dean 
of the law department of the Howard L^niversity, Washington, 
D.C. During the recent trial of the Stone murder case in that 
city, he was highly complimented by the presiding judge for 
his management of the defence. He is active in all that con- 
cerns his race, and has visited Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas, 
in the interest of the " new exodus." In the different cities of 
the West, he has been lecturing on the condition of the colored 
people at the South. He is secreury of the Emigration Society 
at Washington, a member of the American Phifological Asso- 
ciation ; and before the Social Science Congress, hidd at Sara- 
toga last September, debated with Frederick Douglass the 
merits of the " exodus." He received in 1876 the degree of 
LL.B. from the University of South Carolina. 

Justin Winsor (1853), the Harvard librarian, at the mviu- 
tion of President Oilman of the Johns Hopkins University, 
met thirty or forty prominent citizens of Baltimore to discuss 
with them the measures necessary for the proper foundation of 
a great public library, like the Boston Public. At present that 
city has no public library except that known as the Peabody 
Institute, which is simply a large collection of books used 
solely for reference. While in Baltimore he delivered at the 
Johns Hopkins University a lecture on the early maps of 
America, being substantially the lecture which he delivered in 
Sanders Theatre last year. He also repeated his lecture be- 
fore the Naval Institute at the Naval Academy, Axmapolis, 
Md. 

George Riddle (1874), instructor in elocution at Harvard, 
was recently paid the following handsome tribute by George 
William Curtis: " The reading of Shakespeare's ' Midsummer 
Night's Dream,' by Mr. Riddle, was a delightful entertain- 
ment. No play tests more truly the skill and dramatic power 
of the reader: for it includes the three groups of characters, 
absolutely different in kind, — the Athenian lovers. Puck and 
the fairies, and Bottom and his associates. With exquisite 
appreciation, and a varied intonation which defined each char- 
acter without the necessity of naming i{, Mr. Riddle charmed 
his audience. His thorough training in elocution is not less 
evident than his refinement and breadth, and force of style. 
One at least of his hearers does not recall so satisfactory and 
masterly a reading since that of Mrs. Fanny Kemble." 

E. S. DuNSTER (1856), M.D., is professor of obstetrics and 
diseases of women and children, in the University of Michigan, 
and also in Dartmouth College. He resides at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Among his publications are the following monographs, 
which have appeared in pamphlet form: "Relations of the 
Medical Profession to Modem Education;" pp. as. "The 
Logic of Medicine: " pp. 31. ** The History of Anxsthesia; " 
pp. 20. "The History of Spontaneous Generation; " pp. 30. 
•* Notes on Double .Monsters; " pp. 13. " The Use of the Ob- 
stetric Forceps in abbreviating the Second Stage of Labor: ** 
pp. 33. " The Prophylaxis of Puerperal Convulsions; " pp. x6. 
" An Argument made before the American Medical Associa- 
tion, May 7, 1879, against the proposed Amendment to the 
Code of Ethics restricting the teaching of Students of Irregular 
or Exclusive Systems of Medicine: " pp. a8. And one mono- 
graph in " United-States 5>anitary Commission Menooirs," on 
" l*he Comparative Mortality in Armies from Wounds and Dis- 
ease: " pp. 34. He has also written numerous reviews, edito- 
rials, and reports of cases, in various medical journals, and (or 
five years was the editor of the New- York MtdictU yemr- 
Mai, and one year editor of the Michigan Medical Newt, 
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Forty-eight of the clergymen now officiating in Boston 
are graduates of Harvard University. 

In Cambridge eight of the pastors of churches are graduates 
of Harvard. 

R. W. Merrill (1869), who was for some time city editor 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser ^ is now one of the editors of 
the Philadelphia Nerth American. 

M. El. Wadsworth CPh. D. 1879) has two papers in "The 
Proceedings of the Boston Sociecy of Natural History," 
dated Oct. i, 1879, but published Jan. 20, 1880. The titles 
are, " Danalite from the Iron-Mine, Bartlett, N.H./' and 
" Picrolite from a Serpentine Quarry in Florida, Mass." 

Joseph R. Walter (1871) is Secretary of the Delaware 
Historical Society, Wilmington, Del. At the meeting held Jan. 
19, he, as historiographer, reported a complete list of the officers 
of the society from its organization, with the dates of thdr 
respective terms of office. He also reported having made a 
full index of (bur buadred and thirty-two pages of the minutes, 
and the collection at the same time of the materials for 01 her 
special reports, to be made later. 

The graduates of all departments ought to be very much 
interested in a work that b now in active preparation, — " The 
Quinquennial Catalogue," which supersedes the " Triennial." 
John Langdon Sibley, Cambridge, is the editor : and, as he has 
over sfac thousand names to look after, it is impossible for him 
to bribg oof the catalogue approximately accurate, unless each 
graduate puts himself to the trouble of sending in at least his 
own record, and, if possible, the record of other graduates. 

Rev. Edward Payson Thwing (1855), four years professor 
of vocal culture and sacred rhetoric in the Free College, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., since his sojourn last year in Europe is pre- 
paring a volume descriptive of two summers abroad, which 
his London publishers, S. W. Partridge & Co., bring out next 
spring Of hb " Drill-Book in Vocal Culture," four editions 
have been pubUshed. Before going abroad he relinquished the 
pastorate of the Church of the Covenant, Brooklyn, and now, 
though continuing to preach, does not seek a settlement. He 
is associate editor of the HomiUtic Monthly, a well-known 
magazine for clergymen. 

Both members of the firm of Peabody & Steams, who ure 
DOW ranked among the foremost of American architects, are 
graduates of Harvard; Robert S. Peabody in the College class 
of s866, and John G. Steams in the Scientific School class of 
186a. Although, comparatively speaking, they are young 
men, nevertheless from their designs, and under their supervis- 
ion, several of the most noted buildings in this country have 
been erected : among which can be mentioned the Boston and 
Providence Railroad Depot, — unquestionably the longest in the 
world, and probably the most convenient, as well as the most 
beautiful, architecturally, on thb continent : the New- York M u- 
tual Life Insturan^ Company's building, on Post-office Square, 
Boston, — the grandest and most costly private edifice in New 
England: the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, one of the largest 
and best-arranged hotels in America; the Harvard Gymna- 
the handsomest and most complete structure of its kind 
fe United States: and the residence on the comer of 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue, said to be by 
far thelMHMMnicted dwelling-house in Boston. Among the 
Harvard buldh^ W>Llcd by them is the Bussey Institution at 
Jamaica Plain; die WMiriMne on Arch Street, between Frank- 
lin and Summer Streets, Bbmuu, and Matthsrws Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Recently they were dbom nehitects for the Union 
League Qub-house in New York Cky. 

Benjamin R. Curtis (1875), fellow of the AMericm Goo* 
graphical Society, and author of " Dottings round the Cirde,** 
delivered at the Boston Young Men's Chrbttan Association 
Rooms a lecture two hours in length, entitled " A Trip around 
the World," before a crowded audience in Association Hall last 
evening. The views which illustrated the lecture were prepared 
from photographs collected by Mr. Curtb upon hb tour, and 
were of tinusual interest. The lecturer folbwed the " star of 
empire " in the course of hb journey, vbiting Niagara Falls, 
crossing the St. Loub Bridge, flying through Cobrado, touch- 
ing at Salt Lake City, through the Yosemite Valley, from San 
Francisco direct to Japan, through its inland sea, thence to 
Shanghai, into Peking as far as the great wall, back to Hong 
Kong, Canton, Singapore, down to Java, to Ceybn, west to 
Calcutta, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra, and 
Bombay, from there to Aden, up the Red Sea to Cairo and the 
Pyramids, to Alexandria, northward to Brindbi, Naples, Rome, 
Florence, Milan, Paris, thence straight to America. The lec- 
turer succeeded in holding hb audience in close attention 
dormg the entire two hours, and in imparting graphic impres- 
siota of most of the scenes described. The descriptions of the 
siege of Lodaww and the massacre of Cawnpore were of 
thrilling interest. The pfcsident of ^dtut Association, members 
of ths board of manaffers and of the standing committee, were 
prasent in foB mimbers, and also a number of Bostonians who 
hsire travelled ^jbeoad. — .AmAmi DeUfy Advertiser. 



James H. Eluot (1864) was elected, Jan. 19, an actiw 
member of the Delaware Hbtorical Society. 

F. De M. Dunn (1879) ^ teaching at hb home in North- 
bridge, Mass. 

Robert S. Avann (1877) was at Christmas presented with 
an elegant Bible by the North-avenue Methodbt-Episcopal 
Sunday School of Cambridge, of which he b the superinteiKi- 
ent. 

Rev. Wiluam M. Saltek (1876) has retumed from Colorado 
restored in health, and b looking forward to active work. He 
has preached twice, since hb -return, at the Second Church, 
Boylston Street, Boston. 

W. H. Melville (1875) has a paper in " The Proceedings 
of the Boston Society of Natural Hbtory," recently publbhed 
under date of Oct. i, 1879. The subject b, '* Analysb of 
Picrolite from Florida, Mass." 

Curtis Guild, the proprietor and founder of the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, which recently celebrated its twenty- 
first anniversary, is the only one of four successive generations 
bearing the same name who did not enter Harvard College. 
His father's uncle graduated in 1795, hb father in 182a: and 
hb son b now in the class of 1881. 

Among the names of United-States senators from Massachu- 
setts who graduated at Harvard was given in the first number of 
The Harvard Register that of Nathan Sibbee. It got into 
the list by mbtake, probably from the fact that his son Nathan- 
iel Sibbee, who was four years mayor of Salem, and afterward 
treasurer of Harvard College, was a graduate in the class of 
1834. 

James Russell Lowell (1839), who has been nominated 
by the President for Minbter to England, is at present repre- 
senting our govemroent at the Spanbh Court. His nomina- 
tion b in the Rne of a promotion to the highest diplomatic 
position with which it is in the power of the Republic to honor 
any of its citizens. In political matters he has never taken 
any prominent part : in public life he has simply filled for a 
pleasant season the post of ambassador at Madrid: but in the 
great world of letters he has been long and most favorably 
known. He was bora in Cambridge, Mass., Feb. aa, 1819, 
graduated at Harvard University in 1839, and studied law, 
but never practised, preferring the walks of authorship, which 
he had entered before leaving college. In 1855 Mr. Long- 
fellow resigned his position as professor of modern languages 
and belles-lcitres in Harvard, and .Mr. Lowell was appointed 
hb successor: but, instead of entering at once upon hb new 
duties, he vbited Europe, and spent a year in study, chiefly at 
Dresden. From 1857 to 1862 he edited the Atlantic Monthly. 
When the alumni of Harvard Univcistty held the memorial 
services for those of its members who had fallen during the 
war, he wrote the poem for the sad occasion. In 1872 he 
made a second vbit to Europe, spending two years in travel 
and study, and returning with the degree of LL.D. conferred 
upon him by the English University of Cambridge. In the 
fall of 1874, President Grant tendered him the mission to Rus- 
sia, but he declined: and C^rge H. Boker of Philadelphia 
was appointed. In July, 1877, President H.iyes appointed him 
to the Spanish Mbsion, which he accepted, when the faculty 
of the University refused to receive the resignation of his pro- 
fessorship, and granted him instead an indefinite furlough. 
On the i6th of July he sailed from New York, and was accom- 
panied down the harbor by a large company of dbtingubhed 
people, and warm farewells were extended in the cabin of the 
steam.ship. His first publbhed work was a volume of miscel- 
laneous poems, entitled "A Year's Life," in 1841. Three 
later he published a second volume of poems, in which the 
' Lqipend of Brittany " and " Prometheus " appeared. 
Hb remailwble ssork " The Bigfow Papers," a collection of 
humorous poems on political subjects, written in the Yankee 
dialect, was given to the public in 1848, and a second series was 
publbhed in 1864. — Frank Leslie's Illustrated .Ve^vspa/er. 



UNDERGRADUATES. 

The Harvard Advocate's annual dinner took place at the 
Parker House, Monday evening, Jan. la. 

The Crimson's annual dinner ukes place shortly after the 
semi-annual examinations. 

The Harvard Echo has its election of editors, March i. 
The choice is made by the exbting board of editors, and 
depends solely upon the merit of articles contributed by mem- 
bers of the various classes in the college. 

The officers of the O. K. for the second half-year are: Presi- 
dent, Josiah Quincy of Quincy : Secretary, W^illiam G. Pellew 
of New- York City: Treasurer, Albert B. Hart of Cleveland, 
O. : Librarian, Theodore Roosevelt of New- York City. 

" The Farmer's Daughter " b the title of a song shortly 
to be published by Oliver Ditson & Co., of which the words are 
by John Boit of the Law School, and the music by Qayton 
Johns, a special student in the college. 



CuMTON H. Lord, of the sophomore class (i88a), died sud- 
denly, Jan. 30, 1880. 

The article by Frederic Almy(i88o), " The College Fund," 
Vol. XXVIII. No. IX. of the Harvard Advocate, ought to 
be read by every student, as well as by the seniors to whom 
it was chiefly addressed. 

George Clark Kesnett (i88a^ of St. Loub, Mo., while 
at home during the Christmas vacation, died of typhoid-fover. 
He was one of the brightest and most highly respected mem- 
bers of the class. Appropriate resolutions by hb classmates 
%vere sent to hb family, and publbhed in the Cambridge and 
Boston papers. 

Frank Lynes, a special student in the college, composed 
" The Assembly Waltzes," recently publbhed by Oliver Ditson 
& Co., about which the Boston Advertiser says, " The waltx- 
composers of the Old World must be looking out for their laurek 
else they will be eclipsed by those of thb country: for the 
stir created by the appearance of the Assembly Waltzes places 
Mr. Frank Lynes in the front rank of the music-makers for 
Terpsichore." The Cambridge Tribune adds, " So say we all 
of us. l*hose who have heard this last work of the jrOung com- 
poser cannot but praise it as being worthy of one of the mav 
ters of Europe." 

The Harvard Glee Club gave in New- York City, in Chicker- 
ing Hall, Dec. 33, a concert in aid of the New- York City Free 
Dispensary. The club consists of twenty-two members under 
the leadership of G. A. Burdett (1881). At the concert about 
five hundred persons were present ; and they, as well as the 
New- York papers, spoke of the performance in very commend> 
atory terms. The faculty of the college had prohibited the 
club from advertbing the concert in any way, and from placing 
tickets on sale anywhere: in consequence of which, many per- 
sons, not knowing that the concert was to be given, or not 
knowing when and where tickets could be obtamed, were de- 
prived of the pleasure of being present. The concert was 
given on the invitation of a number of gradiutes of New- York 
City. The Glee Club was entertained by the University Club 
at its rooms on Fifth Avenue. 

A distribution of books called " deturs" b made, near die 
beginning of each academic year, to meritorious sophomores, 
and to such juniors as, not having already received deturs, 
make in the course of their sophomore year decided improve- 
mcnt in scholarship. Recently five deturs were given to jun- 
iors, and twenty-seven to sophomores. The following list gives 
the names, homes, school where fitted for college (shown in 
parentheses), and the title of the book given : — 

Juniors. — Alfred Jaretzki, New- York City (Coll. City of 
N.Y.), " Clarke's Concordance: " Herman I. Thomsen, Bal- 
timore, Md, (S. E. Turner^ "Pope's Homer:" John E. 
xMaude, Fall River. Mass. (Fall-River High), "Lamb's 
Works:" Eugene Y. Cohen, New- York City (Coll. City of 
N.Y.), •• Goldsmith's Life: " Charles A. Mitchell, Cleveland, 
O. (Cleveland West High School), " Pluurch." 

Sophomores. — Frank N. Cole, Marlborough, Mass. (Mari- 
borough High School), " (jokkmith's Works:" George L. 
Kittredge, Roxbury, Mass. (Roxbury Latin), Stratford edi- 
tion "Shakespeare:" Willum L. Putnam, Canton, Mass. 
(Cambridge High School), "Aytoun's Lays:" Charles H. 
Keep, Lockport, N.Y. (De Veaux Coll.), "Sketch-Book; " 
Albert F. Lane, Exeter, N.H. (Phillips Exeter Acad.), 
"Grote's Aristotle:" Joseph H. Beale, Dorchester, Mass. 
(Chauncy Hall), " Macaulay's Essays:" Arthur P. Lothrop, 
Taunton (Taunton High School)," Bancroft's United States;" 
CImton H. Lord, Newton Lower Falls (Newton High), 
"Musac Etonesis;" Charles W. Birtwell, Lawrence (Law* 
rence High), " Clarke's Concordance: " Asaph Hall, George- 
town, D.C. (Columbia College), " Bancroft's United States;" 
Franklin A. Dakin, Natick (Newton High), " Handy- Vol- 
ume Shakespeare: " Frank G. Cook, Warsaw, N. Y. (Warsaw 
Unkm), "Tennyson:" Charles M. Rice, Worcester, Mass. 
(Phillips Exeter Acad.), " Michael Angeb: " Russell Whitman, 
Plymouth, Mass. (Adams Acad.), " Parkman's New France; ** 
John W. Mason, Brookline, Mass. (Brookline High School), 
" Parkman's Pontiac ; " Homer (jkige, Worcester, Mast. 
(Worcester High School), "Familiar Poems:" William B. 
Fbke, Cambridgeport, Mass. (Cambridge High)," Macaulay's 
Life: " Alfred M. Allen, Glendalc, O. (Hughes' High, Cindn- 
natt, O.), " Lady of the Lake: " Roland Thaxter, NewtonvDle, 
Mass. (Joshua Kendall), " White's Selboume; " Ivan Parrin, 
Concord, Mass. (self-taught), " Plutarch: " Lucien M. Robin- 
son, Hartford, Me. (Phillips Exeter Acad.), " CJoldsmilh's 
Life; " Albert A. Howard, Ilk>n, N.Y. (Phillips Exeter Acad.), 
••Familiar Quotations:" Richards M. Bradley, Brattleboro*, 
Vt. (St. Paul's, Concord, N. H.), "Household Book of 
Poetry:" Joseph R. Worcester, Waltham, Mass. (Waltbam 
New Church), "Wordsworth:" William H. Dunbar, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Cambridge High), " Shelley's Minor Poems: - 
Frederic A. Femald, Cambridge, Mass. (self-taught), " Low- 
ell's Poems: " Joseph P. (Gardner, Boston (J. P. Hopkinson), 
" Bacon's Essays." 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The Fiiday-evenini ttnvxt in ihc r 
uc open to the public. 

F. E. Abdot (.859) Jd<lr««d ih< 
Ditlairy School. Jan. 96, on " Naiun 
Kclvisa." 

RiV. jAllEi, r. Cl.:1>lKE, D.D. (lEat). will > 

■he Debaiing Oub Mondur, Fib. 3j, u y.^a p.i 
" The Oriiniiiiian of Ihc Uniurian Church." 

Hekky Norwau U. ia&>] OKiduiiicd ihe Chriti 
M the Second Chuccb. Doyllion Stitct, Buton. 

THE LAW SCHOOL, 
wouk] tiimulme the fiicads at Ihc school to add [ 



R«v. H. C. P<-rr«B, D.D.. Recwr ol Gr.« Chun 



The Biihop of the Diocuc, Ru Rev. B. H. Paddock, O.D., 
willprcAch. JindadmrniBler the hie of conAmwioii. in the chapel 
on the evening of Feb. 94. Any peTionm who desire to be 

(iny, who will gladly convene with ibem Do ihc tnb)ecl. 

THEKUonnf 1^1 ii nl hand, A>h Wednodny occurring 
on the iilh intt. Then will be the utuil daily prayen in Si. 
John'i chapel ai S.u a.h. and s r.M. Hiudenu in Ihc Un<vei> 



1 ihe qunlilicauiMU nquiicd by Ihe canons of thai diorch. 
t bill con^Jitkn wai found 10 work dikadvantigeously. be- 
sc of Ihc bineu with which, in many case*, the cenificale of 
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THE MEDICAL SCHOOL CLASS OF IB79. 

Harold C. EnKiiT and Fied. Ftdleraie in the Rhodcliland 
Hotpital; Richard C, », Hartley ii in Fall River; Francis 

E, H.ndtii in Salem; Fbivill W. Kyle and Chaiki F. 0>nian 
He Killed bi South Boaioo; AiiriahW. PaiMHit is at home 
is Somerville: ElliotI D. Robbioi is in Eail HoitoD; Fiandi 

F. ScuHy hai opened an oElice in East Cambridge; Gardner 
T, Swaiu and Menry H, Bailey have gone to Europe to mn- 
tinue (heir nudia ; Herben Terry and Ceorie L. Walton are 
ulung the lourth-year count al Ihe Harvard Medical School; 
Fred. W. Webber li Killed in [Jewion; Robcri Bums has 
etUblished kimsclf in Philadelphia, Penn. The folLiwini are 
■I the Boston hospitals : Dudley P. Allen, George H. Monks, 
■Qd Waller J. Oiis are houie >urgeons; WiUiaia Davii is bi 
the oui.palieni eye depailmenl; Henry P. Jaquei ii hou>c 
phyiidan, — all at the Msssachiisetu General i Fred. W. John- 
ion is medical eileme, Ernest H. Noyel and John F, Voung 
IUI! surgical inleinei at the Boston City; and Myles Standish 

THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

Riv. E. A. Washbubk, D.D., who was announced as ui- 
DuiiNG ihe last year, Ihe cond>t>ons of admission and 



Tub small but inicrcsling and imponani Egyptian collec- 
tion in the Peabody Moicum has recently been arranged in 
(wo cases, on the first eulein gallery. Iicontaiiu Ihe objects 
received in Ihe Wells and Moore colleclions, already noticed 
io The Hahvakd Recistsi (No. i), as well as speciincns 
picsenied by Charles Sumoer. Profeisar Asa Cray, Roben C. 
Winlhrop, and ihose of Ihe late Dr. Clurles Pickering. In the 

tablet of -' Ramescs the Great." which was broughl from 
Egypt by the late John Lowell, and presented by J. A. Low- 
ell ui iSJo. Thii is regarded as an eicelleni piece of Egyp- 



HARVARD IN THE MASSACHUSETTS GOV- 
ERNMENT, ISBD. 

had consiilerable to do. and In Ihe preieni adminislraiion ihey 
have a fair represenuiion.' As the etecutivc ihere is 

Gov. John DjKviii Lotiq. oC the class of 18J7, who nsides in 
Kingham, hui was bom in Uuckfield, Me., Oct. 37, iSja. His 
parenla were well-educated pei>p1e, living in comfbrlable cir- 
cumstances, and he was therefore able lo oijoy good educa- 
Eiona] advanlages. As a boy he was shy and sensitive, but 

demanded, as a counterpoise (o- his reiiring disposition. His 
early studies were very successfully prosecuted, and at the age 
of fourteen years he passed ihe examination fnr admission to 
Harvard CoUege.bKOining a Iludenl in Ihal institution. In 



the school a : 



at Weilfo' 






ncipal of ih 



tt,. A few years ago he was elected one 
chosen pteiideni of the board a liiile 
later. After his eipericnce of teaching, Mr. l4ag entered Ihe 
Harvard Law School, completing his lejal siudiei in the offices 
of Fcleg W, Chandler and Sidney Banlell of Boston. His 

oCMai-iachuseltswas begun in 1S69: and Ihefollowmeyearhe 
became associated with Siillman B. Allen of Boston, as a law 



ig properly pfc 

ilion. Ilithert 
icioHly, Her, 



fairr^ that his known no break. Mr. Long was elected to Ihe 
E^slaiutc of iS7i, as reprcsenutive fiooi Ihe First Plymouth 
istricl. Reelected 10 Ihe succeeding House he wai chosen 
I speaker, and fnlRUed ihe dulin of that honorable oFScu with 



n 7«Hf 






wiUbe 






the chair. Doring Iheae years the 

or Ibe Chief Magismcy of the Stair. 
« was Gov. Talbot's only compeiiuv 



:e Hevwdod [class of ig^B) is 1 
He is a resideniof CoDCord, wh< 
He is a lawyer by profession, i 
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Lrtillery, ai 
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iBai, 1963. '9^' '^. ' 

n each legislature. 

RODIRT B. Bl<iHor (A i»n). senator from Uiddleaa 
Jaunty, is a bwyer of Newton, and was bom in Hedfield, 
Uass., March 31, 1834. A member of dM House in tSft. b> 
crved on the Committee on Mercantile AHain. In iB;S atul 
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WtDBEa (f«.i849),of Cambridge, is Bphy- 
, wan bom in Ikislon, Feb. 37, 1897, reobved 
ie Cambridge scluols and at the Uanranl 
id is a pnnuoeni member af th* aadnl 
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sodedes. During the war he was surgeon of the Forty-third 
Massachusetts Regiment. A member of the House last year, 
he served on the Retrenchment Committee, and is now a mem- 
her of the Committee on Public Health and of Commiuee on 
the Library. 

Eden Francis Stone (1843), lawyer, lives in Newbury- 
r)ort, where he was bom Aug. 3, 182a. He has held various 
civil and military offices under the State and National Govern- 
ments, is chairman of the Republican State Central Committee, 
and has had a large experience in the Legislature. In 1857, 
1858, and 1 86 1, he was a senator, and was chairman of the Com- 
mittees on Railroads and on Finance. A member of the Hou.k 
in 1867. 1877, and 1878, he has served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Mercantile AflTairs, and during the two years last 
named as chairman of the Finance Committee. Is chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, a member of Committee on Ex- 
penditures, and of Committee on Rules and Orders. 

Edward Daniel Havden (1854) of Wobum was born 
in Cambridge, Ma&s., Dec. 27, 1833. He was a volunteer pay- 
master in the United-States Navy from 1862 until the close of 
the war. A member of Joint Committee on Banks and Bank- 
ing. 

Arthitr J. C. Sowix>N (1857) •"* 0"c of the rc-clcctcd 
members of the House. He is a member of the Committee 
on Rules and Orders, a member on the Committee on the 
Library, and a member of the Committee on Taxation. 

JuHM Ware Adams, farmer, of Littleton, was bom in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 3r, 1836, fitted for college at Mount Vernon, N.H., 
and entered Harvard University in the class of 1859, being 
obliged to leave at the end of two years on account of sickness. 
In 1875 he was employed in the Boston Custom House, but 
resigned, because, as he expressed it at the time, he had 
'* nothing to do except to draw a salary." A member of the 
Jiiint Committee on Mercantile Affairs. 

RoREKT McNeil Mor«.e, jun. (1857), lawyer, lives at 
Jamaica Plain. He was bom in Boston, Aug. xi, 1837, and 
studied in private schools, the Eliot High School, and Harvard 
College. In 1866 and 1867 he was a member of the Senate, and 
was chairman of the Committee on the Liquor Law, serving .also 
on the Judiciary and Insurance Committees. Is chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

John (^. A. Bkackett (1865) is a lawyer; lives at No. 4 
Union Park, and was bom at Bradford, N.H., June 8, 1842. 
He was a member of the Boston Common Council four years, 
lieing president in 1876. He has been prominent in the State 
militia, and has been a member of the House since 1877, serv- 
ing on important committees, in several as the chairman. 
Last year he was chairman of the Retrenchment Committee, 
the measures of which he supported in an able manner. He 
is for the second time a member of the Committee on Rules 
and Orders, and also a member of Committee on Harlwrs and 
Public Lands. 

Artiii:k Lincoln (1863). lawyer. Is a native resident of 
Hingham; was bora Feb. 16, 1842. A member of the House 
last year, he was chairman of the Committee on Bills in the 
Third Reading. Is a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
a member of the Joint Committee on the Library, and of Com- 
mittee on Leave of Absence. 

Horace Everett Ware (1867), lawyer, of Milton, was 
bom in that town Aug. 27, 18*45, ^Q<1 ^^^ ^ meml)cr of the 
Hi)use last year, serving on the Judiciary Committee, an office 
to which he has been re-elected. 

JoH.v J. PiCKMAN (/. 1869), lawyer, is a native resident of 
I>owell; was born Jan. 9, 1850. He has been a member of the 
Lowell Common Council, and was in the House last year, 
serving on the Committee on Probate and Chancery. Is a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 

Hrsrv Carot Lodge (1871), of Nahant, is engaged in 
literary work. He was bom in Boston, May 13, 1850. He 
received the degree of LL.B. at Harvard in 1874, and of Ph.D. 
in 1876. Is a member of the Committee on Bills in the Third 
Reading. 

JdiiN Hrskv Sherhurnk, lawyer, was bom in Charlestuwn, 
I.iec 7, X843: was educated in the local schools and at the 
Harvard Law School ; and was a member of the House last 
year, being chairman of the Committee on Elections, lliis 
year he is a member of Joint Committee on Claims and of the 
Committee on Railroads. 

John Forrester Andrew (1872), son of the late Gov. John 
A. Andrew, is a lawyer^ practising in Boston. He is a member 
• »f the Judiciary Committee. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that all members of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, who* were educated at 
Harvard, are on some important committee. 

The members of the governor's staff who are graduates arc 
Brig.-Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar (/. 1868) of Boston, Judge- 
Advocate-General, who is by profession a lawyer: Brig.-Gcn. 
William J. Dale (1837) of North Andover, who has been 
SurgeoQ-Gcneral for many yean: Col. T. W. Higginson 
(1841), Aide*dc-Camp, to whom reference is made above as a 
member of the Legislature. 



RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

( To make this record complete and accurate ^ it ti neces- 
sary for all graduates and officers of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter of all their literary work which bears the date of the 
year iSSo. The record is intended to include books, pam- 
phlets, monographs, and contributions to dailies and peri- 
odicals, and also published music.^ 

Ralph Waldo Emerson (1821). — " The Preacher." 
Unitarian Rei'iew, January. 

Frederic H. Hedge (1825). — " Chadwick on 'The 
Faith of Reason.' " Unitarian Review, January. 

Henry I. Bowditch (1828).— "The Sanitary Organiza- 
tion of Nations." Comprising Essays on Intemational Sani- 
ury Law, How Such a Code is to be commenced. National 
Sanitary Organization, A Minister or Secretary of Health, 
National Board of Health, Extemal Relations of a National 
Board of Health, Intemal Relations of a National Board of 
Health, Sanitary Organization of a Suteor Department, Duties 
of a State Board of Health, County or Departmental Board 
of Health, City or Town Board of Health, The Individual, 
Pure Air and Health, and The Mind. Boston ^fedical and 
Surgical Journal, Jan. 8. 

James Freeman Clarke (1829). — " The Power of Hu- 
man Love." A Poem. What happened in a New- England 
Town a Hundred Years Ago. Woman's Journal, Jan. 17. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829). — " The Coming Era." 
A Poem. Atlantic Monthly, January. 

•' 'ITie Iron Gate." A Poem. Read at the Holmes Break- 
fast. Published in Atlantic Monthly, February. 

Wendell Phillips (1831).— The address delivered at the 
funeral of W^illiam Lloyd Garrison. Published in the new book 
b>' Oliver Johnson entitled ** William Lloyd Garrison and his 
Times." 

George E. Ellis (1833).— " Puriuin Boston." Atlan- 
tic Monthly, February. 

Christopher P. Cranch (/. 1835). — " Wordsworth." A 
biographical sketch of the poet, and review of " The Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth " (published in three volumes 
by Hoiighton, Osgood, & Co. ) . A tlantic Monthly, Febmary . 

" A Sonnet ifead at the Holmes Breakfast." Published in 
Atlantic Monthly, Febmary. 

Henry J. Bigelow (1837). — " Litholapaxy." A descrip- 
tion of an improved evacuatot. B<»ton Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, Jan, 8. 

William W. Story (1838). — " Do you Remember?" \ 
Poem. Atlantic Monthly, Junuskry. 

Thomas W. Higginson (1841). — " ITie New Year," 
A gl.mcc backward and forward at the work of the woman 
suffrage reform. Woman's Journal, Jan. 3. 

" A Terrible Book." An account of the " most distressing 
volume " he has ever seen. Woman's Journal, Jan. 17, 

•' Dr. J. R. Chadwick on Women Physicians." A review 
of Dr. Chadwick's article which appeared in the Interna- 
tional Review, October, 1879, and later in pamphlet form. 
Woman's Journal, Jan. 24. 

.Speech made at the Holmes Breakfast. Published in Atlan- 
tic Monthly, February. 

Benjamin Gushing (1842). — "The Commitment of the 
Insane." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 8. 

Horace Binney Sargent (1843). — " The Increa.se of Un- 
taxable Bonds." — Boston Herald, Jan. 18. 

Francis Parkman (1844). — *' The Woman Question 
Again." A reply to the criticisms of his views on woman 
suffrage. North- American Rrt'iew, January. 

John C. Dalton (1844). — " Magendie as a Physiologist." 
International Reru'nv, Febmary. 

Solon W. Bush (/. 1848). — " Sketch of the Life of Amos 
I^wrence." ^V. E. Historical and Genealogical Register, 
January. 

Henry W. Williams (w. 1849). —" Neurotomy of the 
Optic and Ciliary Nerves as a Substitute for Elnucleation of the 
Eyeball." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 22. 

Joseph Le Conte (s. 1851). — " 5>ome Thoughts on the 
Glycogenic Function of the l^iver : Disposal of Waste." 
American Journal 0/ Science, January. 

Theodore Lyman (1855). — " Ophiuridae and Astrophy- 
tida: of the Exploring Voyage of H. M. S. ' Cliallenger,' under 
Professor Sir Wyville Thomson, F.R.S." Part II. Bulletin 
of the Museum of Comparatiz'e Zoology, vol. vi.. No. a. 
67 pp. 9 plates. Describes the Ophiuridar, or "brittle-star 
fishes" not included in Part I., previously published, and all 
the AstrophytidiT or "basket-fishes." Two new genera and 
sixty-three new species are described. Appended is a list of 
the deep-sea ophiurans now known. 

Augustus A. Hayes (1857). — "An Unwritten Chapter 
of the Late War." International Review, January. 
i Robert T. Edes (1858). — " l*he Relation of Dmg-Manu- 
facturers to the Progress of Therapeuiics." Boston Mfdical 
j and Surgical Journal, Jan. 15. 



David H. Hayden (1859). —" Recent Progress in the 
Treatment of Children's Diseases." Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Jan. 15. The subject was continued in 
same journal, Jan. sa. 

Charles C. Everett (/. 1859). — "The Data of Ethics." 
Unitarian Revie^o, January. 

Charles W. Swan (i860). —"Proceedings of the Ob- 
stetrical Society of Boston," meeting held March 8, 1879: . 
reported in Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 15. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, jun. (i86x). — " Trespass and 
Negligence." The object of the article u to discover the gen- 
eral principles governing the liability for unintentk>nal torts 
at common law. 35 pp. A merican Law Review^, January. 

Mayo W. Hazeltine (1862). — " Recent English Books." 
Being a review of : I. Sacred Books of China and India. II. 
Machiavelli and his Times. III. The Home of the Eddas. 
North- A merican Reviero, February. 

John T. Hassam (1863). — "The King's Arms Tavern 
in Boston." With some suggestions on the proper mode of 
indexing the public records. N.E. Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, January. 

John Fiske (1863). — " William Kingdon Clifford." A 
biography. International Retne-w, January. 

Arthur G. Sed^^wick (X864). — "Tmstees as Tort-Feas- 
ors." ao pp. American Law Review, January. 

James T. Bixby (1864). —"Truths and Errors of Pan- 
theism." Unitarian! Rei'iew, January. 

W. L. Richardson (1864). —"Recent Progress in Ob- 
stetrics." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. x. 

Walter N. Hill (x. 1865). — "An Electro-Dynamometer 
for Measuring Large Currents." American Journal of 
Science, January. 

Augustine Jones (/. 1867). — " Nicholas Upsall." A 
paper read before the New-England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, May 7, 1879; printed in the A''.^. Historical and 
Genealogical Register, January. 

H. H. A. Beach (w. x868). — " Antiseptic Surgery." A 
series of cases reported to the Boston Society for Medical 
Observation, llie cases are as follows : — 

Gunshot Injury of the Elbow-Joint; Complete Excision of 
the Joint; Recovery with Useful Arm, — Fracture of both 
Thighs; Cx>mpound Comminuted Fracture of the Tibia, Fib- 
ula, and Tarsal Bones into the Ankle-Jomt; Amputation of 
one Leg ; Recovery and Good Union in both Thighs. — Cys- 
tic Disease of the Left Ovary; Ovariotomy; Death in Ten 
Days. ■— Cystic Disease of the Left Ovary ; Ovariotomy ; 
Recovery. 

E. G. Cutler (1868). —" Proceedings of the Boston 
Society for Medical Improvement; " meeting Nov. 24, re- 
ported in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 8; 
and meeting held Dec. 22, reported in same journal, Jan. xs. 

William James {tn. 1869). — "The Sensibility of Articu- 
lar Surfaces." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Jan. 22. 

C. W. Wendte (1869). — "Co-operation in Charity." 
An announcement of the adoption in Cincinnati, O., of the 
new system of associated charities. Unity, January. 

T. M. Rotch (1870). — "Proceedings of the Suffolk Dis- 
trict Medical Society," meeting held Sept. 27, X879; reported 
in Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. x. 

" Proceedings of the Boston Society for Medical Improve- 
ment," meeting held Jan. 13; reported in Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, Jan. 22. 

Henry Cabot Lodge (1871).- " William Cobbett." A 
biographical sketch, and a review of Edward Snuth's bbgra- 
phy of Cobbett. International Review, January. 

George H. Lyman (1873). — " Slight Lacerations of the 
Perina:um." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. x. 

Edward M. Buckingham (m. 1874). — "Difficult Den- 
tition." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. i. 

William H. Baker (1874). — " Recent Progress in 
Gyna:cology." Being reviews of the Treatment of Epithe- 
lioma of the Cervix Uteri, and of Battey's Operation. Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 8. 

J. Walter Fewkes (1875). — "Note on the Stmcture of 
Rhizophysafiliformis'* Proceedings of the Boston Society 
of Natural History, vol. xx. 

" The Tubes in the larger Nectocalyx of Abyla pentagpna." 
Proceeding of the Boston Society of Natural History, vol. 

XX. 

These papers contain the results of Dr. Fewkes's studies on 
some of the jelly-fishes of the Mediterranean Sea. 

W. K. Brooks (Ph.D.. 1875). -2." Observations upon the 
I*^irly Stages in the Development of the Fresh-water Pulmo- 
nates." In Studies from the Biological Laboratory of the 
Johns Hopkins University, No. 2. 4 plates. 

" The Embryology of tlie American Oyster." In Report of 
the Fish Commissioner of Maryland. 10 plates. 

" Notes on the Development of the Digestive Tract in Mol- 
lusks." Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, vol. xx. 
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Frtoeit L. Wellm»D (1B76). — '■ Weld p. WallMi rt 
a/," AaannaDiedi^ue. Supmne JudidlJ Coud of MuH- 
cbiwtu, in E^uily. — Monon J. — Uu of Bu'ial. — ^raji 
Propetly in CofpAC- — Right 10 diipow of Remnjiu before 
ButUl. and flfltr BuimI. ^■rrn'r^n i.a<i. Rrvit^. Junuaiy 

FrtdCil WiyUnd Anthony (.B79). — ■' The RivulcB." 
.Il>r priiE poem. Qiiiibt^n Tribim. 



Jm...( 



rd Hoard (1879). — "Slat, Rok, wiU Thorn." 
ontnlKi. Wonliby EllitCny. Musk by Richard 
Botton; Oliver DiBon a Co. 

llieWind."-StiDg forLenar vniee. Wordi by Ellii 
bluiic by Ridunl Heard. Bmum: Oliver Diuoo 

PAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

BTof ihe pMt-Disfaltk, 
I. (il*]) u Ibe chief ediui of Ihc ^f<»- 
o (1874) ii an cdiut of ihc Prtii. Phila- 
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titwiU Rtvirw. 




Tmo-« W. HificiN 


viK (1141) ii one of the rtgulatcon- 


■ nbuhni ID ibe tViimk 


n'l Jtmnal. 




, Wokolt Gibbi, <nd J. P. CookeJuB.. 


■11 ofHamid.areut 




iw/yj««««rf,4 




ASTHUI. A, Havih, 


«n. (.Bs7), i» the editor of Ihe Hour. 




nity Place. New- York Gly. He re- 


ceivedlhedepaof A 


M. in .870. The ffwr hM every ap- 


peinnce of steit lUKS 


*f , which ic metiu in every [aniculsi. 



B- PicKUAKN Mahk (tSfo) uid f^eoTce DinnDck (1177) 
ue editing the Ihird volume of Ptfchi. a paper devoled <o Ihe 
aalere«ta of cnlotpology. Ir ii ihe oAicial organ of the Cam- 
bridge EnunxllDgiail Cliib. A notable fealun nX Ptj€ki it 
[he camplele Bibliographical Record of EDminalDgical Liien- 
lure, compiled by the cdilon- 

uf Comparative ZoSkigy, has edilorii] luperviiion of Ihe Bultr- 



ti RDh yi 



r/ Clni 



Vpubni 



(iH;B) u editor and publisher of Ihc 
>/, a weekly luper puUUhed io VpiUinti, 
Mich. When u eollete Mr. Moore wai managing editor of 
Ibe Criman. and on Chiu Day wu (be daai onBir. 

John T- Piuiiv {iBji) ii one of the chief tdium of Ibe Go- 
cinnad Daily CsMiUt, with which he hai been prominently 
identified lor many yean. Hii book "Siiicen Savioun, or 
One •" will be noticed in a lubuguenl iuue of ThS Hmvaid 
Rhiisibi.. 

Ji«SrH H. AlLSW (1840). George Balchelor {tt&b), 
Henry W. Bellow! (iSji). John W. Chadoick (/. ig«4l. 
JameiFieenias Clarke (1819), Edward Everrtl Hale (iSw), 
Joseph May (18s;). John H. Morison U»3'). Francis TilTuy 
11847), "nd Charles W. Wendte ((. 1S69). are all editorial 
conlribulon to [he BcntDn Ci riiliam RigilCir for iSBd. 

The nflicen of Harvard Unive^Iy oamed beknr are among 
4he wiiren lor [be Kation.- Ein Abba), Aieiandet Agasiii, 
J, A. Allen, F. Bdcher. H. P. Howditch, J. Elliot Cabot. F.J. 
Child, WiUiam Cook. J. P. Cooke, jun.. John Fiske, George 
I.. Giadale, W. W. Goodwin, Aia Gray. J. B, Grtenough, 
v.. W. Gumey, William Janlei, George M. Lane, H. C- Lodge, 
Thecdan Lyman, Jsmei Ruudl Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, 
George H. Palmer, F, W. Putnam, C. S. SargenI, N. S. Sha- 
ler, E. A. Sophocles. H. W, Toney, J. Trowbtidge, J. D. 
Whitney; and anHing the gradualei who ar« eanlribuUn 10 
the aame publicalian are: J- K. Hosmet (185}}. Simon Nen- 
comb (j. 1818), Charles Frauds Adanu, jun- (i9s6), Canmliel 
llndford {1849). Charia A. Cutter (iSjs), Henry W, Holland 
(r. iSHjl. F. W. i^frey (iSjO, Frandi Farkmao (1844). 
Charles C. PcTkins (t8«j]. William R. Ware (iBji). T- W- 
Higginson (iB(tJ, Albert Siickney (i9ig), William Eveictt 
<'8m). John C Palfrey (i8s]], Arthur G. Sedgwick (r8fi4). 
Heniy T. Finck (1876), George S, Morison (1863], J- H- 
McUaniela (iS«r). WendeTl P. Gairison (i36i). Charles F. 
Folsom (1861), David F. Lmcola (i»i), S. F. Emnuni 
Ii8«t), William H.Pettee Ci86r). J. H. Senler (iaet),Ccotge 
V. Wana (i!6o). George E. Woodbeity (1877)1 Charles S- 
rcicce (i8j«). Bun R, WlUer (i. iSfa], William F, Allen 
(i8ii), G. Stanley Hall {Ph.D. 187B]. Russell Cray (1369), 
H. F. Buswell (iMfiJ.W. F. Apthoip (1869), I. T. Hoague 
1<U7). Charles Sedgwick Minoi (Ph. D. 187I), William A. 
Brewer.jnn. (., .854). 



HISTORICAL MONUMENTS AT GROTON- j 
.HREE notable spots in this ancient lown are to be ntarbBd 
hiitorical nnaumenu which have jusi been completed at 1 
arotks of Mr. John Entii, Si. James Avenue, Boston. | 
:h ii in the Inrm of a heavy uhlel, aitd wDl be placed tn | 
nile pedestals. The material is ihile, which * 






Diked froi 









of [he 
ished by Messrs. Ware « Van 

itit^tory specimens of ibe stone- 
cutter's craft, the lettenng upon Ihem. especially, being clear 
and good. President Elioi of Harvard Univettity fumiibtd 

live inches thick, four ieel wide, and iwo 
A plain moulding at the top is Ihe only 1 



ne is semicircular in shape, Ii' 
nd Ihrce feel lii inchei high, 
ctibed: 

Colonel William Frescott 
imnunder of the American Foi 
At the Bittic of Bunker Hill 



Inl 



n and Deliverance Loniky, 

ithei7lhof July, .6»4. 

u killed the Father and Moth 






■cdedica 



binhday-anniversary of Col. Wdliam Preicoii. who was the 
lather of William Prescott (class of 1814], and grandfaiher of 
William H.PresoHt (class of 1S4]]. The desigueis and archi- 
tects an both giadgates of Harvard, and ihe dedicatory ad< 
dress iilD he delivwd by Dr. Samuel A. Gr«n. of the cLiss 
of iBsi. 

THE HARVARD CLUBS. 

\Tln<-fficmi,/lk, clnh ItnmtheHl t*i Umilcd Slain 
art Hr^tMlly rifunltd tt •m-1 Ic Uii tgiii M niHut anii 
Tifirti cfm,.tinp, Jtmrnrri, iUtti.ni, anA^ktr i^erma. 

n^fttlivi clu*,. tftJiKltmi It all ikt graJuata.\ 

The Harvard Aaaodation if Chicago has the (bllowing 
oflicers: Praidnt. Heniy W. Farnu (1B61]: Fici-Prtii- 
Jtnl, George f. Hording (f. 1849): SrcrtUry a*J Trriu- 
urtr, Ganlner C. Willard (iSfig); Extciivt Cemmittti, 
Henry A. Gardner [/. 1870), Cecil 



=> (rS,.). 
E Harvai 



f Cliit 



3 desire 



Ihe Rocky 

Mountains on the west to send their namei, classes, oceupa- 
tkms, and addresHs la Gardner G. Willard, Secreliry. 88 
Washington Street, Qiicago, III- 
The Filchbuig Harvatd Qub was organiud July 3, 1B79, 



Fitchburg and vicinity, ll 1 



imni of Harvard le.iding in 

meeliDgsal vanoul limes far soaal enjoyment, lis 
Lte: Edward B.Sawlel](i86>),/'mi:,/rii/.' HarriaC. 
I (i86a). I'iciPriiiJrni ! H. L Wa1lace{i877)..riv- 
aiul Trtainrrr: F. R. Coatee (187;), Charles E. 
576). J. R.W. Hiichcock (1877), E^icutivt Cem. 



annual 












siiih S 




Friday. Feb. ». al il. i-.K. Har 


ardmen. 


■whether 




rs of the Oub 




are cordially invited. 


The tic 


:et. for 








. dollars. 


andean 


iKobla 


edof JohnC 




1, President, 


aoaMadi- 






. FrancU M. 


Weld, 




Eait tjlh 


Street; 


T.Fran 


k. Brownell, T 


easure 


rfBro«IS 


reet: orof 



immiltee, Joseph H. Cboate, si Wall Stroel: Charla E, 

im E, Wonben, 6} Blocker Streel: Williaai Moatgom- 
10 Wall Street; Franklin Bardect. 16S Nassau Sincli 
It M. SKrwood. 18 West jad Street. 



MARRIAGES. 

lUodtrlkiitLiadwiUitfailiilLtiliTai.ilmlya>-tt»rd 
t/marriatiiqf Harvard alumai, viktm Ikt aama.dat,. 
flav. p/marriaef. "c,, ar, «.<«. ai lU, oji^.] 

tS«. Melvin A. Underwood of Milford. to Clan IsabelL. 
BsWll of Springfield. Jan, is, rBSo. in Millbrd. by the Re>, 

No cards. 

1877. Frank W. Rollins, principal of Ibe Kigb School si 
Greal falls, N.H., at Ellen Ware Kmg of Alrington, is Abing- 
ton. Dec, ij. 1879, by the Rev. Jeaae H. Jones. 

1B77. Charles H. Wiswell of Bosun, to Floreoce B., 
daughter of D. Gilbert Dealer, editor and proprteur of the 
Cambridge TriiHat, io Cambridge, Jan, i, by the Rev. A. P. 
Peibody , D. D. 

BIRTHS. 

[ft i, ialniid tt rtnrd tkt hirtkt e/ Ikt ckiUren /f 

Harvard tradaaln: aad wt ikaU tv pUand u riciiv 

Ikt nicttxarj iafirmatita. tilktrfrtm Ikt parrmtl Ikim- 

1841. Thomas W. Higginion, a daughter, boni in Cam- 
bridge, Jan. 16, who the colonel hopes will some day become 

1869, Frank D. Millet, a daughter, Katharine, bom Jan. 
aB, in F.asl Bridgewater. [Mrs. Millet is Ihe eldest aisterof 
Royal W. Merrill (1B69).] 

1870. Richard T. Greener, a daughter. Belle Marion, bom 
Nov. 96, 1879. Washington, D.C- 



DEATHS, 
[ Tk, rtard e/ Ikt dtatkt ^ alamai will tt ttfl ai »x- 
pUltat paniili: aai any ftrioa knming tf Ikt dicrau 
of a tradaalt willflait Ikt failiikir tndtr etlipilitHt if 
,„ifyiagkimtrik,/aclal,«c,. J,ka LaagJoa Sil,!.,, 
A..if.(lSls).lktUirariaM tmmlaj.aaJ Dr. Sammil A. 
Grtta. AM. (iSjl). viUJurwiikfer Ikii coiama a mrm.- 

I. 1814. EuPHALET Pami CiAFTS, in Waltham, Jan. >6, 

He was lirst lellled at East Bridgewater in r8iB, where he re- 

rian Church at Sandwich, where he served fifieen years. Ljeer 
he officiated in Leaington. Mass,, EasTport, "ULc. and Wa|, 
Iham. Mass. He -as a graduate at Brown University in iBsi. 
received the degree of A.M. at Brown in r8i4. and at Hirvanl 

i8>B. Lewii SviTK.inWaliham.Jan.ii. 

Bom in Waltham, May 97. iBoJ. In >8j4 he erected ihi 
WalthamSelecl Academy, of which he was principal about »a 
years. For thirty-five years he has lived quietly, allendin* 
chieRy te Ibe cullivatioo of his land. Fo. nine years he «« 
a member of the Waltham School Board. 



■BJS. 



I Beacon Sinw. 



, and alwayi 



ivedih 



He 



Trarrl/tr in 1857. He then became a member of Ihe firto 
ofHickling.Swan. ft Bn-wct, publishers of ichool-books and of 
Woiceitei's Dictionary. Oo Ihe ditwiulion of that firm, he 
became the head of the houie of Brewer & Tilcslon, — now 
William Ware ft Ca., — putilishcn. He was a member of the 
MasiacbuKIti Medical SDctely, of the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and nf the Boslon Nitural History Society, For 



Jan. 14, aged w. 
1B64, Albebt L. Fisk, in lawfU, Jan. ij. 
He was lulorat Harvard College two yean, and then ie- 

nuck Ptuit Works. He was at theiame time member of the 
towel] School Board. His health biling. be went to Minne. 



ichooli. 



Ember of the Masonic fnueniity. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MARCH, /SSo. 



HARVARD MEMORIAL HALL AND SANDERS THEATRE. 






8V HENRV VAN BRUNT. 

After the late civil war, the erection of some memorial i 
of those aoas of Harvard who had served in defence of the Union, 
more especially to commemorate the sacrifice of those who had laid 
down their lives in that cause, assumed the form of a solemn duly 
in the minds of the alumni and friends of the University. In July of 
the year 1865, a committee was appointed by the Association of the 
Alumni, with power to erect such a memorial. In December of the 
same year this committee adopted a plan, of which the present build- 
ing is the complete development. After sufficient fund.s had been 
accumulated to justify its execution, a beginning was made in the year 
1870, and the work was carried on in successive years as the condition 
of the available means permitted. The Dining Hall and Memorial 
Vestibule were finished and occupied in the summer of 1874, and the 
Theatre first occupied on Commencement Day, 1876. In July, 1878, 
the completed 
buflding was 
transferred by the 
committee to the 
perpetual care of 
the corporation of 
Harvard College. 
In the merooran- 
dum of this tranS' 
fer it was pro- 
vided, that, of the 
three main di- 
visions of the 
building, the wesl- 
ern should be 
called the Dining 
Hall, the central 

Transept, and the 
eastern the San- 
ders Theatre; and 
the President and 
Fellows, in accept- 
ing the charge, 
formally stated 
their opinion that 
Memorial Hall was "the most valuable gift which the University has 
ever received, in respect alike to cost, daily usefulness, and moral 
significance," 

The building so described is constructed of red brick and yellow 
sandstone; and its three portions, although recognized in the design 
as distinct buildine?, are so combined as to form a single composition, 
the Dining Hall occupying the position of Ihe nave of a cathedral, the 
Sanden Theatre standing as the choir or apse, and the Memori.il 
Transept, as its name indicates, being placed between, and serving as 
a monumental vestibule to the Dining Hall on the one side and the 
Theatre on the' other. The extreme length of the building is 305 feet ; 
the extreme width in the axis of the transept is 113 feel; the extreme 
height of the tower, which crowns the central division, is 190 feet ; the 
whole being of dimensions very nearly similar to those of Lichfield 
Cathedral in England. The architectural character of the design is 
technically medizval ; but the suggestions of the style have been 
treated with great freedom, and no attempt has been made to hinder 
the natural development of the building according to its conditions of 
plan, structore, and use, by confining its expressions within Ihe limits 
of anj recognized archsological era. It is distinctly a civic and col- 



legiate building, although the combination of its three main divisions 
roughly recalls, as has been intimated, the outlines of certain religious 
types of architecture. This resemblance to the cathedral form is 
purely accidental, and has.no significance of sentiment whatever. The 
tower rises from the central division, partly as a conspicuous and sol- 
emn exterior expression of its memorial function, and partly to domi- 
nate the building at the point where such a culmination and emphasis 
are demanded by the conditions of line and mass in the rest of the 
composition. Its upward movement, its position, and general charac- 
ter is an artistic necessity, and is contrived as a compensation to the 
long horizontal lines of the nave, or Dining Hall, on the one side, and 
on the other as a wall, against which the sweeping lines of the apse, or 
Theatre, with its numerous verticil divisions, may find secure repose. 
It is intended to reconcile the opposing ipovement and contrasting 
character of the two main masses of the design. 

The main entrances are at either end of the Memorial Transept, 
and are decorated with a screen-work of carved stone, above which 
are the great traceried north and south windows, which give light to 
the consecrated area within. These two facades are finished each 
with two gables, which rise one above the other, en echeloH, towards 
the central tower, so as to connect with it, and to form with it a 
pyramidal 




e flanked 



HARVARD MEMORIAL HALL AND SANDERS THEATRE, 



They a 

- by four lower 
towers, occupied, 

- those on the east 
by the stairs to 
the Theatre, those 
on the west by the 
corporation room 
and by the rooms 

. and offices of the 
administration of 
, the building. The 
I main point of dif- 
ficulty at this part 
of the composi- 

cile the necessari- 
ly domestic char- 
acter of these 
smaller towers 
with the larger 
scale and more 
monumental pro- 
portions of the 



The 



and 



Dining Hall. On the 



Tibed:- 



cra.i 



I In the north gable, these : — 
! VT ■ VIRTVTIS ■ EXEMPLA 

I SEMPER ■ APVD ■ VOS" VIGEANT 

I SODALES ■ AMICIQVE ■ POSVERVNT 

' In the interior of the Memorial Transept, the walls are covered to 

'■ the height of 24 feet with a series of marble tablets, decorated with 

an inlay of colored and carved stones, and set in an arcade or screen 

of black walnut. These bear, in the order of their classes, the names, 

and the date and place of decease, of the ninety-five graduates and 



' Thcai 



. of ihii 






i (1851); Ihe I 

I <tSj6), Theodon Lyman 

I W. C. Polind & Son, am 



iBSo, by MffiU KWG. 
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students who fell in defence of the Union. Opposite 
to the Dining Hall is a. greater tablet, surmounting the arcade in which 
these names are enshrined, and bearing the inscription shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This memorial vestibule is paved with mar- 
ble, and ts covered at the height of about 65 feet with a vaulted ceiling 
of ash, the moulded groins starting from long vaulting shafts resting 
upon the screen-work below. The walls are inscribed with sentences 
out of the classic authors and the Latin Vulgate, in praise of heroic 
patriotism. The 
north and south 
windows are filled 
with stained glass, 
which, among its 
embellishments, 
bears inscribed the 
names of the quali- 

sential to the soldier 
and patriot. This 
hall is 30 feet wide 
by 103 feet long. 




From the 



of i 



Dining Hall, which 
extends westward 
60 feet wide and 
149 feet long, in 
10 bays. Il is 37 
feet from the floor 
(o the lop of (he 
wall within, and 80 
feet to the ridge of 
the roof in the 
centre. The roof 
is framed in open 
ler-work of 

Georgia pine WLth hammer beam trusses and has galleries of ash at 
each end deconted with pnnelled screen work The walls are lined 
with face brick inJ tiles agiinst which and beneath the windows, is 
a wainscotirr^ iif ish ^5 fttt lii^h where irt suspended the pictures, 




and against which are set the busts and paintings belonging to the 
University, The side-windows have, to a large extent, lieen secured 
by classes and individuals for memorial glass ; and two of these, the 



gift of the classes of 1844 and of 1857, are already in place. Between 
600 and 700 uadergraduates ' ol the University are served with their 
meals in this hall daily ; but, for the greater festivals of the college 
year, tables are set for more than a thousand guests. The kitchens 
and the offices connected therewith are in the basement. 

Across the west end of this hall extends a cloister porch, 15 feel 
wide by 8j feet long, with projecting 
north and south, closed with forged in 
work in wrought iron, the bequest of a 



gales decorated with scroll- 
graduate. The walls 1 




great 
em gable 
above thi 

mullioned 
window of the 
Dining Hall, = 
enriched in the 
glass with the 
armorial bear- 
ings and mol- 

toes of the Col- ^_^^^^^^,^^_^__^^_,^ 
lege, the State, 

J ., ., .. THE MMN TABLET IN THE TR4 

and the Nation. 

The gable has a finial comjiosed of the letter H ; 
upon belts of the facade are the inscriptions : — 
HVMANITAS ■ VIRTVS- PIETAS 
AEDIFICATA ANSDOMMDCCCLXXi ■ ANN CDLL' HARV -( 
The east side of the Memorial Transept is flanked by open bavs 
occupied by the staircases giving entrance to Sanders Theatre, which 
is planned somewhat like (hose of classic antiquity, but with polyg- 
onal inste.iii of circular outer walls, in the chord of the polygon, 
and between the staircase lowers, is set the stage. It contains a per- 
manent enclosure for the corporation, and is ample enough to receive 
all the overseers and honored guests of the University on ceremonial 
[lays. Over the stage is a canopy with the function of a sounding- 



'ThcHar 



IE-Hall i> tbe Ilrgul calletc ilining-Knl! in Ihc woclj, grid ihi AwKU- 
lumber of niemlien. TTitfe u no olher dining-nxnn whalcvcr in ihii 
' pcngni ui dtwn ngularly M one lime, and Ihere an but few hatlm of 

may be obuined from the (oltawlnE memo- 
iversee and do Ihe wntli, five men do llie nwanooliing, \wa ihe bread 
ir ihe vegeuble.a>oking. eleven Ihe waihini;, «c. . . . Then ihen it 
under him fifly-four (colored] wailen. Then nre alto (in carren, 
)i lundiy woili. The food cnniumed oveiaECi for ticli day too (allon 

jle-bullcTi 100 poundt of cooVing-bulwr, 60 pouildl of lugnc for Ubk 
■ foi mokiuK. 6 pounds at cofTee, 1 pound of lea, i pound of chomUle, 
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board, with a music-gallery above. Upon the wall over this gallery 
the following commemorative inscriptions are set : — 
HIC - IN - SILVESTRIBVS 
ET ■ INCVLTIS ■ LOCIS 

ANCLI ■ DOMO ■ PROFVGI 

ANNO ■ POST- CHRIST\-M - NATVM ■ ci5 • .3 • c xiiKvi 

POST- COLONIAM • HVC ■ DEDVCTAM • in 

SAPIENTIAM ■ RATI ■ ANTE ■ OMNIA ■ COLENDAM 

SCHOLAM • PVBLICE ■ CONDIDERVNT 

CONDITAM ■ CHRISTO ■ ET- ECCLESI,« ■ DICAVERVNT 

QVAE ■ AVCTA ■ lOHANNIS ■ HARVARD ■ MVNIFICENTIA 

IDENTIDEM-ADIVTA 

ALVMNORVM ■ DENIQVE ■ FIDEI - COMMISSA 

AB ■ EXIGVIS ■ PERDVCTA - INITIIS • AD - MAIORA • RERVM • INCREMENTA 

PRAESIDVM ■ SOCIORVM ■ INSPECTORVM ■ SENATVS ■ ACADEMICI 

CONSILIIS - ET- PRVDENTIA ■ ET ■ CVRA 

OFTVMAS- ARTES ■ VIRTVTES ■ PVBUCAS ■ PRIVATAS 

COLVITCOLIT 



but the seating is in black walnut. Each of the polygonal sides has 
one window over and one under the gallery ; and on the exterior in 
the gables over the former are colossal busts of Demosthenes, Cicero, 
St. Chrysostom, Bossuet, Pitt, Burke, and Webster, as seven typical 
orators of history, sculptured in sandstone by John Evans of Boston. 
In the basement of the Theatre, accessible from the immediate 
neighborhood of the stage, are large waiting-rooms. 

The total cost of the whole structure, including healing-app;iratus, 
was $368,482. ________^ 

HARVARD WASHINGTON CORPS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 



■ HENRY 



SARGENT,' 



1 the building, 



QVI - AVTEM ■ DOCn ■ FVERINT ■ fTLGEBVNT • QVASI 

ET- QVI ■ AD - IVSTITIAH ■ ERVDIVNT- MVLTOS 
QVASI ■ STELLAE- IN - PERPETVAS ■ AETERNITATES 

These inscrqadoos, and indeed all the inscriptions 

both inside' and out, 

were a matter of as 

much care and con- 
sideration to the archi- 
o the build- 
ing committee as any 
work. 

Those In Latin were 

filial)/ pat into shape 

uder the advice of 

ProfesBor Gurney, 

Frofeisor Greenough, 

»h1 iProfesBor Lane. 

The verse from the 

book of Daniel, at the 

end of the inscription 
the Theatre, was 

first proposed by Pro- 
fessor Lowell, in its 

English form, as a text 
imarkably approp ri- 
le to the place. But 

the language of the 

Vulgate proved to be 
• singularly 

lelicitous. The Eng- 
ids: "They that 
t shall shine as 

the brightness of the 

firmament ; and they 
n many 10 right- 
eousness as the stars 

(or ever and ever." 
In panels at the sides of the stage of ilic Theatre are these 

words; — 

[NoRh.] [Soulh. ) 

CAROLVS ■ SANDERS AEDIFICA TVM 

A'B- ANNI-ciJ-i3-ccc.il ANNO- POST- CHR> NAT 

ITRVM ciJTi3~ccc I"n 

TOST- POP- AMER-UBERAT\'M 



Against the polygonal sides of the Theatre rise from the pit, or 
orchestra, ranges or grades of seats, and there is one gallery. The 
'seating capacity of the Theatre is about 1,300. The acoustic proper- 
~ 9 of this room have proved entirely satisfactory. It is roofed with a 
lisiUe intersecting truss-work of timbers and iron, without supports 
from below, enriched with an open arcade in clerestory fashion in the 
upper parts. Story's statue of Quincy stands upon a pedestal against 
&e Dorthem jamb of the great proscenium arch. The wood of deco- 
ration in Ibu room is ash, and there is much rich carving in the roof : 




There are not many members living of this corps at its last parade 
under the officers of the 'year 1829-30. There are doubtless many 
children, but more grandchildren. To these, as well as to the few 
survivors of those jears, some account of this famous company may 
prove not uninteresting. 
On entering college a half-cenlury ago, and after recovering from 
the severe ordeal of 
the football contest 
(the freshmen and sen- 
iors against the sopho- 
mores and juniors), 
which occurred within 
the eariy days after the 
beginning of the au 
tumn term and after 
the usual six months 
or so of hazmg the 
freshman of that daj 
found there were three 
objects of his am 

I The first schol 

II The most popu 
lar fellow in the class 

III The command 
of the college com pa 

It was difficult (o 
predict the first, for 
many months in &ct, 
hardly before the mid- 
dle of the sophomore 
year, not always then. 
Nor tt-as it very easy 
to know the second : 
this likewise required 
many months and 
many trials. With the 
third the matter was easier; since certain characteristics as to height, 
carriage, military bearing as a private in the company for the two or 
three years previous to the election, which occurred the last term of 
the junior year, would somewhat indicate who was, and who was not, 
eligible. 

It was very common, in passing through the yard, to hear the 
expression, " That is our first scholar," or " He is to be the next cap-, 
tain," or " He is the most popular fellow in our class." Of course, as 
years rolled on, these questions became more and more settled, either 
one way or the other. Sometimes tlie first scholar of the freshman 
or sophomore years fell behind in the junior or senior years ; and the 
third, fourth, or even fifth, came to the front. So with the most popu- 
lar fellow: in certain trials he had been found wanting, and fell be- 
hind : while others, less prominent in the earlier years, look his place. 
In ihe same way with the candid.-iies for the company officers {eight of 



1 Mr. SargniE,a grailiuteorihv clwof LB30, is 



-commander of the ca 
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them). The favorites of llie freshman year grew too stout and heavy, 
while, at limes, men nho were slender and delicate in the beginning 
began to .ittmct attention a.s the day of election drew nigh, and as 
they worked up into shape and condition ; but, as a general rule, the 
early candidates of the freshman year were tlie favorites. 

If I remember right, the election took place in the early part of 
summer. At twelve o'clock on a certain day, a meeting of the four 
college classes was called on the advertising board at Porter's Hall, 
the old inn of that name, famous for its flip. Tlie four superior offi- 
cers, — Ihecaptain, two lieutenants, and the adjutant, — out of uniform, 
but wearing swords and sashes, came from the middle entry qf Hol- 
worthy across the yard, with great dignity and sobriety ; the whole 
college walking, running, anr! shouting by their side, still urging their 
favorites at this last moment on some uncertain and perple;ced voter. 
On reaching the hall, the officers placing themselves behind a table 
at its upper end, the captain, coming forward, 
was considered ".t graceful speech," 
for himself and them, the offices they had 
held the past year, and asked th< 
lege votes for their successors. 
think it might have been possibli 
for Dr. Holmes to ha 
led on this occasion liis lines. 



for into this domestic 
ballot-box the 
were deposited, and 
subsequently count- 
ed, and the success- 
ful candidate de- 
clared. This same 

sued in the elec- 
tion of the three 
remaining officers, 

and the result de- 
clared amidst the 
shouts or jeers and 
hisses of the friend: 
or enemies of thi 
succes sful candidate s. 
After this the old ofli 
cers, taking off tli 
swords and sashes, 
them on their succr 
and arm in arm, the two 
captains, the four li 
and the two adjutant 
they had come, across ihe yard 
the middle entry of Holworthy, Ihe whole 
college cheering, shouting, or hissing by their 
side. By this time it was one o'clock; and, the 
first act having ceased, Ilie college wont to dinner. 
The second act commenced at two, and was the 
more interesting from being more uncertain. For a day i 
the election of the higher officers, it was pretty well knov 
were to be. Not so with the four commandants, as they 
(captains of companies). These were not chosen liy ihi 
by the four old and four new officers, 



SANDERS THEATRE. 



who they 
ere called 
illege, but 
way : Having met 
with closed doors in the middle entry of Holworthy, a name was pro- 
posed for first commandant, balloted for, and accepted or rejected as 
the case might be. If accepted, the past senior commandant walked 
out alone across the yard to Stoughton, Hollis, Massachusetts, or 
wherever the new officer lived. During the election of commandants, 
which usually occupied from two to six, all recitations being sus- 
pended, the yard w.is entirely deserted; but every window in every 
building was filled with heads, watching the course of the out-going 
officer, and Irving to guess who his successor would be. If he headed 
towards Stoughton, that building rang with shouts and applause. 



waving of handkerchiefs, and every sort of demonstralioa of joy; 
with corresponding hisses and groans from the Other buildings. If 
he passed Stoughton and Hollis, and headed for Massachusetts, thn 
Stoughton and Hollis took up the groans and hisses, 2nd Massa- 
chusetts the cheers. After entering any building, there came a dead 
silence over the college, although every eye was staring to see the 
new and old officer come out together ; then groans, cheers, shouts, 
and hisses, as the new officer was liked or disHketL This sanK 
course was continued with the three other commandants, until they 
were all chosen, usually just as the prayer-bell rang; then on crossing 
the yard came the congratulatory slaps on the back and shakes of the 
hands of one's friends. 

This evening the old eight officers gave a supper to the new eight, 
at Gallagher's in Devonshire Street, a great college house in those 
days. In return the new officers gave a supper on the evening of their 
ppear^ince in uniform. The next afternoon, im- 
li:ilt;ly after supper, the sixteen officers, tbt 
eight with their swords and the old 
ight with muskets, met in the gro»e, 
then called, immediately 
ami t M^^ b e hind, 1 should say, the Aj^le- 
l IBI inSRM.U, iQjj cijapci^ for drill ; the men 
ith guns, representing com- 
panies, going through the ' 
ilandcompanydrilL 
This was continued 
:ry afternoon for 
!vera]weeks,alialf- 
doien privates be- 
ing at last brought 
down to increase 
the companies, 
nntil at last there 
appeared in the 
w ndows of Uni- 
versity, as we 
went to prayers, 
the well-known ad- 

ighteen inches 
square, and bouod 
with green ribbon; — 

The HuvHrd Wubjnini 



This first appearance was always 
very trying one to the new offi- 
!is thi: old ones appeared in the 
1 muskets, 

coTisisted of a drum and fife,— 
OJd Simpson" the drunimcr, and "Old Smith" 
the fifer, as they were then called, both of whom 
were still alive a few years ago, and " Old Smith," I believe, is t»day. 
These drills took place every Tuesday and Friday evening, until the 
company came out for the first lime in uniform, with the Brigade 
Band of twenty-eight pieces ; the men in the prescribed college- 
dress, which was dark Oxford mixed gray, single-breasted coats, the 
skirls cut away like our present dress-coals, and with white cross- 
belts ; the officers wearing the usual infantry felt cap or hat, with black 
leather visor and black fountain plume, the college uniform coats, with 
the gilt Massachusetts button, gold epaulets, and white trousers, the 
usual while sword-belt and scarlet silk sash. 

The company of one hundred to one hundred and twenty guns was 
formed by the orderly sergeant on the Common, then unenclosed, sad 
immediately outside the railing in front of Hollis. At a certain signal 
the eight officers standing on the steps of Hollis marched out, the 
full band playing. After taking their proper places, the usual paiadr 
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was gone through. The corps then at slow time marched through the 
larger Massachusetts gate, past University, to the middle entry of 
Holworthy, where they formed line and opened ranks, the officers 
coming to the front, when the standard was brought out and saluted ; 
after which, again falling into column, the band playing usually the 
well-known march of ^^ Pas redoubUy^ the colors flying, the company 
marched by Stoughton and Hollis, under the admiring eyes and ap- 
plauding bands of the young ladies who were at the windows, out 
through the Massachusetts gate, by the president's and professors' 
houses, saluting each as passed, until just before six, when, again going 
through the evening parade on the Common, they were dismissed, and 
their guns usually taken to the armory in Hollis or Stoughton. The 
gmnd/inaU of this exciting day was the appearance of the officers 
and men in uniform at evening prayers. 

The company attracted more attention in those days than would 
seem to warrant this long story ; for at this period much fewer amuse- 
ments and liberties were allowed the students. In fact, I hardly remem- 
ber any thing beyond the few weeks of football, — no base-ball, no 
cricket, no boating, no gymnasium even on Saturday. Every one had 
to enter his name with the president's freshman in Massachusetts ; and 
there was many a hard run to reach his room before the eightro'clock 
study-bell rang, and the big book was closed ; much bribery and cor- 
ruption were necessary to get one's name entered. Southern students 
coming from a distance, and having no family, were obliged to invent 
imaginary aunts, uncles, and grandmothers. A story is told of good 
Professbr Popkin, that, on being applied to by a senior for permission 
to go to town to see his grandmother, he refused, saying, ** Grand- 
mother, grandmother? new play, — * Thomas and Jeremiah ; '" as he 
called the great play of those days, — " Tom and Jerry, or Life in Lon- 
don." To go to the theatre at all, was a great risk ; to be seen there, 
wfts death without benefit of the clergy. And those few enthusiasts 
m the dramatic art who dared to run the risk were obliged to disguise 
themselves to such an extent that even their own mothers could not 
have known them. 

The Harvard Washington Corps continued for several years after 
my time, and was then suspended by the government, I believe : at 
any rate, it ceased to exist ; though I understand some attempt to re- 
vive it has been made within the last year or so. 

We have had so much real " soldiering " to do during our civil war, 
in which Harvard boys played so noble a part, that it is doubtful 
whether the old standard, with its well-known motto, "Tam Marti 
quam Mercurio," will ever again wave in the college yard. 



An elevated railroad such as it is proposed to build within the 
next few years, or some other means of rapid travel, between Cam- 
bridge, Boston, and Ihe adjoining towns, would bring to Harvard, in 
place of the 1,371 students, a much greater number. For then students 
could reside, not only in Cambridge, but in all its neighborhood. 
The number of special students would materially increase ; for those 
at other institutions, and persons studying for a profession or learn- 
ing a trade, would find it possible, conveniently to take the special 
courses offered at Cambridge, if only a few minutes were necessary 
to reach there. Sanders Theatre would come into more frequent use, 
and the University lectures, concerts, and entertainments of the high- 
est order, be made accessible to residents of Boston and elsewhere, to 
whom at present they are practically inaccessible. 



Sixths But if my said grand-daughter die leaving no child or lawful 
issue then living and not having disposed of the estate which I have 
herein before given in trust to the New England Trust Company and 
to the said Parker and Russell, by will or appointment as herein 
before provided, and including any residuum of my estate then to 
convey in fee simple, transfer'and pay over the same, or so much 
thereof as remains unappointed to the persons, societies and corpora- 
tions and in the proportions following, to-wit: ... To the President 
and Felk>ws of Harvard College the sum of Ten thousand dollars for 
Hie benefit of the Library of said College as a Memorial of my son 
Artbor Jones Loud who was a graduate of said College. — Extract 
fitmm Wm rf JamiM Mersey Loud. 



THE HARVARD CLUB OF NEW YORK. 

ITS FOURTEENTH ANNUAL DINNER. 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC AND HAPPY GATHERING OF ALUMNI. — AD- 
DRESSES BY PRESIDENT ELIOT, HON. JOHN O. SARGENT, ALEX- 
ANDER AGASSIZ, ESQ., PROFESSOR FREDERIC H. HEDGE,- HON. 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE, HON. ROBERT M. MORSE, JUN., JOHN J. RUS- 
SELL, ESQ., EDMUND WETMORE, ESQ., JUDGE HENRY E. HOW- 
LAND, AND OTHERS. — LETTERS FROM INVITED GU]ESTS. — NAMES 
OF THOSE PRESENT, ETC. 

[Special Report * for The Harvard Register.] 

The fourteenth annual dinner of the Harvard Club, at Delmoni- 
co's in New York, was one of the largest and most enjoyable gather- 
ings of Harvard men outside of Massachusetts that has ever taken 
place. The officers of the Club and the committee who had the mat- 
ter in charge worked faithfully to secure on that evening, Feb. 20, a 
happy time for all those present. The officers for 1880 are, John O. 
Sargent, President ; Dr. Francis M. Weld, Secretary ; T. Frank 
Brownell, Treasurer. The committee in charge were Joseph H. 
Choate, Edmund Wetmore, Nathaniel S. Smith, William E. Worthen, 
William Montgomery, Franklin Bartlett, Arthur M. Sherwood. 

For the first time in the history of the Club's dinners, a pianoforte 
was used as the music for the exercises and as an accompaniment for 
the songs ; the music being in charge of Nathaniel S. Smith and 
Arthur M. Sherwood. 

At about seven o'clock the dining-hall doors were opened, and the 
company took their seats at five large tables. Opposite the main 
entrance was one table placed upon an elevation, on one side of which 
were seated the Rev. Dr. Bellows, the president of the University, 
the president of the Club, and the speakers of the evening. After Dr. 
Bellows had asked grace, the party sat down to the dinner, which can 
best be judged from the 

MENU. 



HUITRES. 

POTAGE. 
Consomiu6, Brunolse. 

POISSON. 
Bass i. la ro>'ale. 

RELEVE. 
Cotes de Bceuf i Tanglaisc. 

ENTREES. 

Croquettes de ris de veaii, parisiennc. 

Dinde brais^ au celeri. 

SORBET. 
A la Koniaine. 

ROTI. 
Redhead ducks, Salade. 

ENTREMETS. 
Pommes, Epinards d I'espagnole, Petit pois, Tomates. 

SUCRES. 

Pouding aux Fruits. 

Charlotte russc. Gel6e au rhum. 

Glace napolitaine. Gateaux varies. 

Fruits and Dessert. 

Caf6. 

VINS. 
Graves. Sherry imperial. 

Pommery sec. Bcaujolais. 

Cognac, Liqueurs. 

During the evening President Sargent read some of the letters 
which he had received in reply to invitations that had been sent out. 
Among the letters were those of Ex-President Thomas Hill, Samuel 
M. Felton, Esq., Mr. John Fiske, Hon. Theophilus Parsons, Hon. John 
Lowell, Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, Hon. George Lunt, Hon. 
John J. Taylor, William Gray, Esq., Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
George William Curtis, Esq., Professor Charles E. Norton, Gov. 
John D. Long, Ex-Gov. Thomas Talbot, Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, Henry W. Paine, Esq., Hon. Charles T. Russeil^Mr. H^nry 

» Most of the speeches were uken expressly for The Harvard Register, in " shorthand." 
by Robert P. Clapp, a graduate of the CoUegc (1879), and now a student in the Law School. 
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Cabot Lodge, Judge William C. Endicott, Mr. Charles S. Sargent. 
Nearly all concurred in recognizing the eligibility of non-residents of 
Massachusetts to the Board of Overseers of the University. 

Among the' guests present were the following, arranged by classes 
(the list is unavoidably incomplete) : — 



1835. 


Frederic H. Hedge. 


1863. 


F. Cromwell. 


1871. 


W. F. Whitney. 


X830. 


John 0. Sargent. 


1863. 


B. T. Froihingham. 


1871. 


Judson B. Wilds. 


1830. 


Jonathan F. Stearns. 


1864. 


Edward R. Blanchard. 


X871. 


A. Wilkinson. 


X832. 


Henry W. Bellows. 


X864. 


Arthur Gorham. 


1871. 


J. S. Williamson. 


«833. 


William M. Prichard. 


1864. 


Peter B. Olney. 


X872. 


William S. Beaman. 


1833. 


Morrill Wyman. 


1865. 


T. Frank Brownell. 


X872. 


Arthur Holland. 


1838. 


William E. Worthen. 


1865. 


George A. Goddard. 


X873. 


Lewis Cass Ledyard. 


184a. 


D. R. Jaques. 


1865. 


Frank G. Gorham. 


1873. 


Edward D. Bettens. 


1843. 


H. P. Famham. 


X865. 


Henry W. Poor. 


1873. 


Robert A. B. Dayton. 


1843. 


John J. Russell. 


X865. 


Charles E. Souther. 


1873. 


Charles K. Lexow. 


1843. 


Henry D. Sedgwick. 


1865 


Charles H. Tweed. 


X873. 


W. A, Purringion. 


1845. 


I^muel Hayward. 


1866. 


A. K. Fiske. 


X874. 


Thomas S. Bettens. 


1848. 


Charles S. Weyman. 


1866. 


J. W. Hawes. 


X874. 


Fred'k S.Buckingham,/. 


1849. 


George B. Upton. 


x866. 


Charles McBumey. 


1874. 


C. T. Buffum. 


1849. 


Henry W. WiUiams, tn 


r. x866. 


E. L. Parris, /. 


1874. 


Louis C. Clark. 


1850. 


James C. Carter. 


1866. 


R. S. Prabody. 


1874. 


Samuel R. Clarke. 


1850. 


James F. Lyman. 


x866. 


Marshal] P. Sufford. 


1874. 


Henry H. Crocker, jun. 


1853. 


£. E. Anderson. 


X867. 


Clement Cleveland. 


X874. 


Paul Dana. 


1859. 


Addison Brown. 


1867. 


Wm. Montgomery, jur 


1. 1874. 


Wendell Goodwin. 


185a. 


Joseph H. Choate. 


1867. 


Frederick Tudor. 


1874. 


U. S. Grant, jun. 


X859. 


William G. Choate. 


X867. 


Elwyn Waller. 


1874. 


E. B. Hill. 


1853- 


Charles W. Eliot. 


1868. 


F. G. Ireland. 


1875. 


Francis R. Appleton. 


x8s3- 


C. A. Miles. 


x868. 


Waiiam W. Richards. 


1875. 


Henry S. Van Duzer. 


X854. 


Henry Van Brunt. 


1869. 


Franklm Bartlett. 


X876. 


A. Belmont, jun. 


X855. 


Alexander Agassiz. 


1869. 


William T. Bull. 


1876. 


J. G. Gopsill. 


1855. 


Leonard A. Jones. 


1869. 


Prescott H. Butler. 


X876. 


Jesse W. Ulienthal, /. 


1855. 


William W. Richards. 


1869. 


Walter Cook. 


1876. 


Samuel G. Ward, jun. 


1855. 


William Q. Riddle. 


1869. 


Austin G. Fox. 


1877. 


S. Butler. 


1856. 


George Blagden. 


1869. 


George Hill. 


1877. 


Augustus C. Gurnee. 


x857- 


Henry E. Howland, /. 


X869. 


Nathaniel S. Smith. 


X877. 


G. B. Ogden. 


1857. 


R. M. Morse. 


X870. 


Arthur H. Cutler. 


X877. 


A. Cliflbrd Tower. 


Z858. 


Riley A. Brick. 


1870. 


N. Dexter. 


X878. 


Louis B. Dean. 


X858. 


R. W. Toppan. 


1870. 


C. C. Emott. 


1878. 


Lucius N. Littauer. 


1859. 


Everett P. Wheeler, /. 


1870. 


William G. Ho5ra. 


1878. 


Arthur M. Sherwood. 


x86o. 


Charles H. Hall. 


1870. 


William Merrick. 


1879. 


Pierre T. Bartow. 


z86o. 


Horace Howland. 


1870. 


Frank K. Pendleton. 


1879. 


Middleton S. Burrill. 


x86o. 


Joseph Shippen. 


1870. 


Henry K. Spaulding. 


1879. 


R. P. Clapp. 


x86o. 


Fiincis M. Weld. 


187X. 


E. C. Boardman. 


1879. 


J. E. Cowdin. 


x86o. 


Edmund Wetmore. 


187X. 


Edward Burnett. 


1879. 


Frank L. Crawford. 


x86x. 


H. M. Atkinson. 


1871. 


Horace E. Deming. 


1879. 


C. Lawrence Perkins. 


x86i. 


C. C. Beaman, jun. 


X871. 


J. L. King. 


X879. 


George R. Sheldon. 


1861. 


Elihu Chauncey. 


1871. 


James S. McCobb. 


1879. 


W. L. Watson. 


i86a. 


D. W. Keegan. 


187 1. 


John Reynolds. 


1880. 


John L. Martin. 


x86a. 


J. L. Ward. 


X871. 


W. T. Sanger. 


1881. 


Moses King. 



The following letter was received from Sidney Bartlett, Esq., class 
of 1818: — 

Boston, Feb. la, x88o. 

Mv DE.\K Sir, — I acknowledge with pleasure the polite invitation of the 
Harvard Club of New York, to join them in their festival on the 20th. 

All associations to keep bright the commune vinculum which should bind 
together the sons of Harvard have my hearty sympathy. But my engage- 
ments here compel me to forego the proposed enjoyment. 

Very truly yours, 

S. Bartlett. 

John O. Sargent, Esq., President. 

The most enjoyable letter of all was that received from Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (1829), which is given in full below : — 

Boston, Feb. 14, 1880. 
My dear Sir, — I regret that I shall not be able to be present at the 
annual dinner of the Harvard Club of New York, on the 20th of this month. 
If I had been with my friends and brothers at their meeting, I could not 
have helped saying that the recent scene between our Alnw Mater and her 
New-York graduate reminds me of that unconsciously but convulsively comic 
passage in Thomson's "Seasons" where Damon and Musidora are the char- 
acters. You remember how Musidora, like our Alma Mater ^ — 

" A fairer nymph 
Than ever blest Arcadian stream," — 

came " to bathe her fervent limbs " in the refreshing wave, as our Alma cools 
off the rejuvenescent fervors of her present glorious summer at her Over- 
seers* meetings. You recollect how Damon, the pensive youth, 

*' Pierced with love's delightful pangs," 

kept his lawless eye upon Musidora 

" As from the snowy leg and slender foot 
Th' mverted silk she drew," — 



or, in realistic phrase, pulled off her stockings, — just as our New- York 
graduate has sat watching our Lady of Harvard as she 

" Stripped her beauteous limbs " 

to wade into a discussion at an Overseers* meeting. You have not forgotten 
how, at last, rather late in the day, the law of propriety compelled the ardent 
but strictly moral young lover to retire, as the law of Massachusetts com- 
pelled the remote but loving graduate to keep his distance ; how Damon left 
a written document to Musidora, — who once more stands for our Harvard 
Madonna, — after reading which, 

" As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 
A stupid moment motionless she stood," 

and then replied in these encouraging words, 

" Which soon her Damon kissed with weeping joy : — 

Dear youth, 

[Dear graduate], be still as now 
Discreet : the time may come you need not fly." 

Let us hope the time may come when the distant graduate lover of fair 

Harvard will not have to play the part of Peeping Tom of Coventry, but be 

admitted to her presence, not only when she is arrayed in the holiday costume 

of her anniversaries, but also in the negative drapery of her debating-con- 

claves, — especially when she has drawn off the inverted silk, and so forth, 

**to taste the lucid coolness of the flood'* of argument at an Overseers' 

meeting. 

Very truly yours, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

To John O. Sargent, Esq. 

PRESIDENT JOHN 0. SARGENT'S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — As this meeting occurs but once a year, and we arc anx- 
ious to combine as much business as we can with the pleasure of it, I felt 
bound to consult our dinner committee — sound and substantial advisers as 
they have proved themselves this evening — as to what I should talk about 
on the occasion. I soon discovered that they were more interested in what 
I might find time to omit, than in what I might find time to say, and were of 
the opinion — candidly — that what could' not be said in five minutes, or ten 
at the outside, could not be worth saying at all ; but that, provided I kept 
within those limits, I was free to say any thing I pleased. So we made a 
compromise on this basis. But we are apt to interpret an injunction of this 
nature as our ancient brother. Cotton Mather, understood the golden rule that 
he placed in large letters over his study-door : " Be short.*' He meant only 
that other people should be short ; and so far was he from taking the bene6t 
of his own prescription, that he spent five and thirty years in writing a work 
so long that, though it was ready for publication a hundred and fifty years' 
ago, they have not got through with the printing of it to this day. I will 
endeavor to follow his precept, and not his example. At once, therefore, 
I will address myself to the topic that is uppermost in the minds of all of 
us this evening. 

Two years ago I had the honor to suggest on this anniversary, on youi 
behalf, that it was the true policy of Harvard College to interest all the 
alumni in its affairs, by recognizing in all an equality of rights and interests, 
and expressed the desire that some 6ne might make or find a way to that 
result. On examining the existing laws, you, gentlemen, became satisfied 
that the statute of 1865, viewed in the light of the most familiar rules of con- 
struction, was intended to confer upon us all the privileges that we claimed. 
We acted upon this conviction, and made the nomination of a gpraduate not 
an inhabitant of Massachusetts for the office of overseer. The suggesting 
committee of the alumni, as the machine for grinding out overseers is 
modestly entitled, brushed aside our nomination, and administered a sharp 
reproof by advertising that if our candidate had been legally eligible, they 
could have given him the lowest place on the ticket. We appealed from this 
decision with confidence to the alumni at large ; and the alumni justified our 
confidence by giving our candidate the highest place on the ticket of the 
elected overseers. And, gentlemen, I should do great injustice to my own 
feelings, as I ^m sure I should to yours, if I omitted to return our heartfelt 
thanks for the warm, generous, and enthusiastic support of that very large 
majority of our Massachusetts brethren who worked as diligently and as cor- 
dially as we did to bring about this most gratifying result. There was thus 
an issue joined between the alumni and the overseers. The overseers re- 
ferred the question to a committee of their own members, whose duly it was 
substantially to arbitrate between the Board of Overseers and the electors of 
the Board of Overseers. 

On consideration of the statute, and after the lapse of time suffideot to 
make that consideration thorough and exhaustive, this committee of lawyers of 
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the overseers' own appointment — one a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State, one a judge of the District Court of the United States, two doctors of 
laws made so by the University, one lawyer standing confessedly among the 
foremost in the front rank of the profession in the country, and one rapidly 
rising to a similar distinction, — this committee sustained to the fullest extent, 
gentlemen, your construction of the statute, and reported in favor of the 
eligibility of your candidate. Their opinion is before the alumni. There was 
no minority report. We supposed there was an end of the case. Nobody 
doubted — in this quarter, at all events — that a decision so obviously called 
for by the interests of the College, so thoroughly sustained by the press and 
public opinion, as well as by the declared wishes of the alumni, could not 
fail of being confirmed by the Board. We were disappointed ; we may say, 
without giving offence, that we were surprised ; for we learn from the best 
authority, that the Overseers themselves were surprised at the result at which 
they reluctantly arrived. The vote stood thirteen against eight alumni in the 
Board of Overseers ; and the opinion of those thirteen has prevailed, for the 
time, against the opinion of several hundred alumni in the board of electors. 
Of those thirteen, three votes turned the scale, and three of the voters were 
doctors of medicine; but I cannot help thinking, if a legacy of a million 
of dollars for the Medical College had depended upon it, they would have 
seen their way clear to give a very different diagnosis of the case. And with 
the as in presenti — or, in the vernacular, cash in hand, and enough of it — to 
be placed where it might do the most good to the University, I should not 
despair of convincing even President Eliot himself that the act of 1865 
means exactly what it clearly expresses, — an entirely new constitution of the 
Board of Overseers, and an actual, not a simulated, transfer of the govern- 
ment to the whole body of the alumni. 

Not satisfied with the adverse decision of a minority of the Board, we 
were preparing to test the question before the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, when a bill establishing the rights of non-resident alumni was intro- 
duced in the Legislature by a gentleman who is present this evening, and 
from whom we hope to hear by and by. That will probably supersede the 
necessity of a judicial exposition of the law, by giving us a satisfactory legis- 
lative exposition. The probability, however, of a favorable result, does not 
diminish the interest of an inquiry to which I propose, with your indulgence, 
to devote a few minutes of time — that by this time belongs to somebody else. 

As early as 1762, certain citizens of the old county of Hampshire applied 
to the then governor of the colony. Sir Francis Bernard, for the charter of a 
collegiate school ; and His Excellency was supposed to be on the point of 
g^ranting it. The overseers of Harvard College took the alarm, and presented 
a strong protest against any such foundation. They lacked words to express 
the sorrow and regret with which they regarded the prospect of another col- 
lege in the Province as a fatal blow to Harvard College and the interests of 
learning. They saw nothing but pernicious consequences in multiplying col- 
leges, and insisted that the certain result of chartering a rival establishment 
would be to cramp Harvard College, and keep it low, and utterly disappoint 
the pleasing hopes of the fathers, that the seminary they had founded in the 
vrilderness would one day emerge from its low and infant state, and acquire 
all the endowments, privileges, and dignities of an university, becoming a dis- 
tinguished ornament of the N.ew World, as the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge were of the Old. They were earnest, sincere, and successful in 
pressing this view of the case on the government of the province, and after- 
wards on the government of the State, and staved off the foundation of a 
rival college from 1762 to 182 1. In the latter year Amherst College was 
founded in the county of Hampshire, and soon began to realize the most 
gloomy prophecies of the overseers of 1762. One of its early benefactions 
was the gift of a quarter million of dollars from a graduate of Harvard. 

And why was Amherst College founded ? We are not left to conjecture 
on this point. It is now almost half a century since a life-long friend of 
our College — the late Professor Ticknor — was disturbed by rumors that 
reached him, of hostility and opposition to Harvard College in Western 
Massachusetts ; and he wrote to his nephew, who was then studying law at 
Northfield, to inquire into the truth of these rumors, and make a report to 
him in the premises. This nephew was Benjamin R. Curtis, of the class of 
1829. His name guarantees the prudence, diligence, and fidelity with which 
the duty thus imposed was discharged. He talked with men of all parties ; 
and he reported that there existed, among all who thought or cared any thing 
about the College, positive hostility or decided dissatisfaction. The hostility 
was confined to the Orthodox Congregationalists ; the dissatisfaction extended 
to all the most respectable men in that part of the State. The reasons for 
It were, that the cost of an education at Cambridge was greater than was 
necessary ; that the College was sectarian ; and, last, but far from least, 
that ''it was the college of Boston and Salem, and not of the Commonwealth." 
** There has not been a single person in the old county of Hampshire," said 
the Hon. Samuel C. Allen, an eminent citizen of Western Massachusetts, 
and many yean a member of Congress, "since my recollection, in any way 



connected with Harvard College, or likely to exert his influence in its favor ; 
and how should it be otherwise than that the people should care nothing 
about it, or be led by its enemies to suspect or dislike it ?" And we have 
the testimony of this same gentleman to the effect, that if the managers of 
Harvard College had ever got on the hills beyond Worcester, and looked 
over into the valleys of the Connecticut and the Housatonic, Amherst Col- 
lege would never have been chartered. And, if not, what then ? Certainly 
the mild and cheerful Christianity of President Kirkland stood in striking 
contrast to the somewhat lurid theology of Calvin. But Mr. Allen clearly 
meant, that with proper concessions to the severer economy of the rural 
districts, and a more conciliatory tolerance of their sterner religious doc- 
trines, with a fair representation of both these elements in the Board of 
Overseers, the interests, the affections, and the wealth that were diverted to 
build up Amherst College might have augmented the endowments and the 
resources of Harvard. 

When this remark was made, there were not a hundred miles of rail- 
road in the country ; and there was a reason for the fact that Mr. Allen's 
vision was then limited to an outlook from Wachuset, in Worcester County. 
There are some valleys not to be despised, even west of the Housatonic 
There is the valley of the Hudson, for instance, even in Mr. Allen's day 
distinctly visible from the Berkshire Hills. From the top of the Catskills 
his eye might have embraced the valleys of the Mohawk and the Genesee. 
From the summit of the Alleghanies he might have looked down on the 
waters of the Susquehanna and the Potomac on the one side, and the prai- 
ries washed by the Illinois, the Ohio, and the Mississippi on the other. 
From the same point the overseer at this day might run his eye along the 
blue waters of Lake Superior, and, resting a moment on the unearthed riches 
of the Calumet and Hecla, fasten on that little city in its south-western 
extremity, which in a single summer has paid more money into the Federal 
customs than the whole estate, personal and real, of Massachusetts Bay 
would have sold for in the time of Gov. Winthrop. In not many hours from 
this point, he might thread the valley of the Red River of the North, and 
see how it compares with the valley of the Merrimac in Middlesex. Con- 
tinuing through the wheat-fields of Dacotah due west to Bismarck, he might 
" look over " into the valley of the Missouri. 

And then, if he is willing to face the perils which the " teaching elders " 
faced in the early days of the College, and run the risk of being scalped by 
the red Indians, from a peak of the Rocky Mountains he may survey the 
valley of the Yellowstone, and look out upon the plains " where rolls the 
Oregon," and hears all manner of sounds " save its own dashings ; " or from 
a more southern summit he may survey the golden harvests of Kansas, the 
mines of Colorado, the vineyards, wheat-fields, the gold and silver of Cali- 
fornia, and the rapidly expanding cotton-culture of Texas. Hence to the 
Pacific waters, where he may sec the teas and silks of China and Japan 
marked through from the city of the Golden Gate to the city of the Pilgrims. 
And by the same conveyance he may set out on his return, and arrived home 
he may ascend the summit of Beacon Hill, and, contemplating Cambridge 
and the six adjoining towns, he cannot but feel, that, as Harvard College has 
sown a larger area than the valleys of the Charles and the Mystic, she is 
entitled to reap from a larger affluence than abounds in their smiling har- 
vests of ice and of granite. He looks down on the pleasant grounds and 
agreeable villas that surround the trimountain city of Blackstone. He looks 
down on its stately public edifices and its costly warehouses, its historic 
Common and its charming Public Garden. He can imagine all with which 
taste, affluence, and liberality embellish the inner chambers of the splendid 
mansions that fill this well-beloved city of our fathers. And when he com- 
pares all that he has seen, and all that he sees around him, with what John 
Harvard saw when dying he gave the whole of his library and the half of 
his estate to found a school of learning and piety at Newtown, he will find, 
that when viewed in connection with the growth of our country in territory 
and dominion, in population and accumulating riches, the boasted wealth of 
Harvard College to-day is abject penury and destitution in comparison with 
the original endowment of that school in the wilderness, by the munificence 
of an unknown stranger. 

In this somewhat prolonged journey that I have taken with our friendly 
overseer, I may have quite fatigued his patience ; though if I may be allowed 
to interpret, gentlemen, the very kind attention with which you have listened 
to me, I have not wholly exhausted yours. But my excursion was not with- 
out an object. To whatever remote region I have carried you, you have 
been within easy reach all the time of a Harvard graduate, — at the bar, 
in the pulpit, at the head of a public journal, on horseback with a medicine- 
wallet in his saddle-bag, building a railroad, digging a mine, harvesting 
wheat, clipping wool, planting cotton. These men exercise a large influence 
on public opinion. We do not wish that they should be alienated by in- 
difference and neglect, or by the denial of a just share in the government 
of which they form a part. We do not wish that fifty years hence 2jx\ oxve. 
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may be able to say of the Western States of the Union, what was said fifty 
years ago of the western counties of Massachusetts, — that they have had no 
person in their borders, within the memory of an old inhabitant, in any wise 
connected with Harvard College — no overseer, no teacher, no visitor, no 
pupil, no benefactor. 

I will give you, gentlemen. The memory of John Harvard: his gift 
the comer-stone of a colony ; the gratitude of a nation his monument. 

The whole company then rose, and enthusiastically sang "Fair 
Harvard ; " and at the close of the singing, President Eliot responded 
to the toast as follows : — 

PRESIDENT ELIOrS ADDRESS. 

I had some difficulty, gentlemen, in following the geographical wander- 
ings of your president; but I arrived at last at the old familiar fact that 
Boston and Massachusetts have made Harvard University what it is. We 
hope that you are going to make it better ; but we feel sure, that, to do that, 
you will have to work pretty hard. We welcome you to the task and its 
responsibilities. It has many responsibilities of various kinds. For example, 
Boston and Massachusetts have provided the pecuniary means by which Har- 
vard University has been built up and brought to its present estate. Doubt* 
less you are individually prepared to take a large share in that generous work 
in the future. We shall be rejoiced to have our foundations made as broad 
and ample as the whole country ; but we do not mean to forget that ninety- 
nine hundredths of the present foundation have come from that little region 
which your president so feelingly described, — Boston and the adjoining 
towns. 

I take up at once what your president says is the most interesting of 
subjects this evening, — your application for representation in the Board of 
Overseers. You will find it impossible to get into any contest on that sub- 
ject, either with the alumni of the College — as I think they showed last June 
— or with the Board of Overseers, in spite of their recent vote on the ques- 
tion of the eligibility of Dr. Bellows. There was not a man on the Board 
of Overseers that did not desire the seating of Dr. Bellows. I was qne of 
the majority that voted against the eligibility of Dr. Bellows ; and I should 
like to tell you why I did so, because I gather from the remarks of the presi- 
dent that the final action of the Overseers was rather unexpected to the 
members of this club. 

We have twelve eminent lawyers on the Board of Overseers. They 
divided on this question, as lawyers generally do I believe. There were six 
on one side, and six on the other. I took no part in the discussion of the 
question ; but I had no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that there was 
a doubt as to the legality of electing a non-resident. That was all I wanted 
to know, to determine my vote ; because it is clear to me, and I doubt not to 
you also, that it is in the highest degpree inexpedient for the alumni of Har- 
vard College, who have received from the legislature of Massachusetts the 
revocable gift of this valuable franchise, to claim or exercise a power wji^ich 
it is doubtful whether the legislature meant to bestow, or ever did bestow. 
This is the ground, I believe, upon which the majority of the Board voted 
against the admission of Dr. Bellows. Tliey considered it inexpedient for 
the alumni t6 exercise a power of doubtful legality. They knew, moreover, 
that the Board was quite unable to settle the question of legality by their 
own vote, affirmative or negative. Imagine for a moment that the decision 
of the Overseers had been the other way : the election of a non-resident 
would still have remained of doubtful legality. I supposed that an appeal 
would be taken to the Supreme Court, and that a competent and final de- 
cision would thus be obtained ; but it has seemed easier to settle the question 
by the more direct method of a legislative enactment The passage of the 
bill now before the Massachusetts legislature will increase the value of the 
franchise to alumni who live beyond the limits of Massachusetts, while it 
will by no means impai^the privileges of residents of that fortunate State. 

\aX me add, gentlemen, that you could not have been more fortunate in 
your representative. Dr. Bellows's dignified attitude, moderation, and punc- 
tuality greatly commended your cause, both to the alumni and to the Board 
of Overseers ; and I trust, that, at the ensuing election, he will be made a 
member of the Board by an indisputable title. 

One of the ground; on which this club advocated the election of non- 
resident overseers interested me very much, — namely, the suggestion that 
the resort of students to the University from the country at large could be 
thereby increa^d. I have had occasion to observe that this representation 
of all parts of the country by students in the University has been steadily 
increasing during the last thirty years, in spite of what has seemed to some of 
you the objectionably local character of the government of the University. 
On examining the file of annual catalogues, I found, that, forty years ago, the 
number of students who came to the College from without New England was 



only I3i per cevit of ^^ whole body ; ten years later it was 12^^ per cent ; in 
iS 59-60 it had increased to 2o| per cent ; in 1869-70 it had increased to 25^^ 
per cent ; but to-day 30 per cent of the undergraduates come from places out- 
side of New England. This increase has taken place simultaneously with the 
rise of hundreds of new colleges and universities all over the country. The 
development of the College in this respect is one of the most satisfactory 
facts in its history ; yet this development only began about thirty years ago, 
and does not yet include the Gulf States. In 1849-50, there were in Harvard 
College twice as many students from the Carolinas and the Gulf States as 
there are to-day. I am sorry to say, that, at the present time, there are but 
eight students from those States, against seventeen in i849-5a Our exten- 
sion, therefore, has been in the Mid^l^i Western, and Pacific States. There 
are parts of New England, like Western Massachusetts for example, which 
send very few students to Harvard. At this moment there are fewer students 
in the College from Connecticut than from California. We must not, there- 
fore, confound the representation of all parts of the nation among the students 
of the University with a similar nationalness in the governing boards of the 
University. The resort of students from all parts of the country may be 
large while the administration is purely local, provided that the administra- 
tion be wise and liberal. Science and literature transcend State lines, and 
even national boundaries. It is an interesting fact, that the number of under- 
graduates from without New England to-day (244) is larger than the whole 
number of undergraduates (237) forty years ago. 

This increased resort to Harvard from the Middle and Western States 
is due in part to the wonderful advance of those States in wealth and popula- 
tion since 1850, and in part also to the fact that our graduates, dispersing 
over the country, and becoming men of influence in the communities where 
they establish themselves, send students to Harvard by direct advice and by 
the indirect effect of their own careers. But another and very effective cause 
of the increased resort of students to Cambridge since the close of the civil 
war is to be found in the extraordinary increase of our material resources 
during the past fifteen years. Even the officers of the College living in Cam- 
bridge have very little idea of the magnitude of the gifts made to the Univer- 
sity during that period. I can scarcely tell myself just how great they have 
been. Since 1870 we have received $1,250,000 in buildings alone ; and the 
contributions in money during the same time amount to at least $1,750^000^ 
not counting the recent Hastings bequest which is chiefly for the benefit of 
future generations. Now, universities cannot be created by money alone; 
but, when a university has got a good start, $3,000,000 will make it much 
more efficient and serviceable. 

I said that I hardly knew myself how much money the University has 
received. I^t me give you an illustration of the difficulties which I en- 
counter in trying to add up the gifts to the University. One of our most 
liberal benefactors has given since 1S71 no less than $230,000 to a single 
department of the University, besides numerous subscriptions and gifts to 
other departments. The public knows of this gentleman's beneficence to the 
College only to the amount of $65,000. He has a peculiar way of giving. 
He sees a need in one of the departments of the University, and he goes and 
supplies it, pays the bill, and says nothing about the transaction. He thinks 
this department needs more rooms. lie contracts for a building, and erects 
it on the land of the President and Fellows, without even communicating to 
them the fact that he proposes to erect such a building. In this way he has 
given the University $230,000. These facts have been heretofore unknown 
except to two or three persons ; but it seemed to me that they were very 
instructive, and that you would like to hear them. As this gentleman is sit- 
ting at your table, I will not wound his modesty by mentioning his name ; 
but I will take the liberty of mentioning that he is a distinguished scientific 
student and author, the best authority in the world on certain forms of 
marine life, and an indefatigable explorer of the depths of the sea ; that 
he was formerly an Overseer, and is now a Fellow of the corporation ; and 
that he is incidentally the manager of the most successful copper -mine in 
the world. 

I cannot refrain, gentlemen, from saying a few words about one of the 
most useful and elegant gifts which the University has ever received, — the 
gift of a young graduate who has well earned the thanks of all Harvard 
graduates and undergraduates, present and to come. I refer to the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium. I hope that any of you who go to Cambridge will visit the 
gymnasium, in the afternoon from three to five o'clock, or in the evening 
from eight to ten. You will see there a fascinating and hopeful spectacle, — 
a spacious and handsome building, and an admirable apparatus actively 
used, by hundreds of promising youth, for the development and perfection of 
this wonderful body of ours, — this natural body, in the health and well- 
proportioned strength of which the foundations of all intellectual and moral 
strength may best be laid. The variety, originality, and serviceableness of 
the equipment of the gymnasium are as noteworthy as the perfection of th6 
building itself. The Corporation found the director of the gymnasium in this 
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city, and, for intelligent advice in making the selection, were much indebted 
to graduates living here. 

Your president made some allusions — I was not sure whether compli- 
mentary or otherwise — to Amherst College. He seemed to have an im- 
pression that the founding of Amherst was not an unmixed benefit to Harr 
vard. Now, it has been one of the most agreeable things in my experience 
during the last ten years, to watch the gradual disappearance of those jeal- 
ousies and hostilities between different institutions of learning in this coun- 
try, which used to bring such discredit upon the whole superior education, 
as managed by private endowed corporations. And I desire to say here, that 
it is to Amherst College that the colleges of the country are indebted for a 
demonstration of the proper mode of organizing the department of physical 
training. Eighteen years ago Amherst established this department on the 
right basis, by putting it into the hands of an educated physician ; and we 
are only following, at this late day, that excellent example. It is not for me 
to reconcile this respect and care for the body with the old-fashioned Puri- 
tan doctrine, still taught, I believe, at Amherst, that man is wholly conceived 
and bom in sin, and that human nature is utterly corrupt, and tends inevitably 
to destruction. We can rejoice in a reconciliation which perhaps we could 
not ourselves have e£fected. So I was delighted to see that a young man 
named Seelye lately took prizes at the Amherst gymnasium for feats on the 
horizontal bar and the parallel bars. 

Finally, there is one principle or sentiment, which I wish every gradu- 
ate of the College would strive, as occasion offers, to instil into the minds of 
our undergraduates. Here at these tables are many men who have entered 
into life with intense earnestness, with eager ambition, with the firm purpose 
to bear hardships, undergo labors, and make sacrifice of present pleasure, in 
order to attain intellectual and moral ends, in order to win worthy success in 
life. Now, I want to have that earnest spirit communicated to the whole 
body of undergraduates. The most efficient persons in communicating this 
living fire are not the professional instructors or administrators at the Uni- 
versity, but the men of liberal education who have themselves made noble 
careers in the broad world. Among the richer undergraduates, and particu- 
larly among the young men from New York and Brooklyn, the sons of rich 
or well-to-do families, there is sometimes found an affectation of indifference 
and mental lassitude which is enfeebling both to mind and body. I do not 
find this debility among the poorer students. Now, the graduates of the 
University can do much by precept and example to counteract that unwhole- 
some tendency. The desire to serve their fellow-men, the public spirit, the 
intellectual ambition, and the love of power, which to a great degree charac- 
terize the graduates of Harvard, need to be infused into every undergraduate. 
We know that the graduates of the College in all the walks of life are filled 
with this worthy ambition ; for we see their success in every profession and in 
all forms of intellectual life. This spirit already exists in full force in the 
professional schools ; but it should have an earlier rise. Every young man 
who enters Harvard College should be full of the thought that he is begin- 
ning to make for himself an intellectual career. He should then and there 
begin to feel, if he has never felt them before, the promptings of a pure 
ambition and the stress of moral and spiritual motives for vigorous and sus- 
tained exertion. The College asks the help of your influence in this direc- 
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In response to the toast, "The representative of the Fellows here 
this evening, Alexander Agassiz, whose liberality toward our Univer- 
sity must relieve any body of which he is a member from the 
suspicion of being a close corporation, and one of the few men so 
fortunate as to add new lustre to inherited distinction," Alexander 
Agassiz, Esq., said, — 

I am sorry that the custom of calling upon the President of the Univer- 
sity alone to respond for the Fellows of the College should not hold good 
to-night. The president always and on every occasion urges the needs of 
the College, and he has hinted as usual that Harvard requires much more 
than it asks. 

But you have not heard, I think, from any one connected with the College, 
what has been done in thi last twenty or twenty-five years to bring the Col- 
lege up to a university ; and you perhaps know little of what has been done 
in the scientific departments of the College. I remember well that in 1848, 
before I was a freshman, a scientific school was established. That was the 
first sign of a change from the old system to the new. This change was 
chiefly due to the influence of the Lawrence Scientific School. 

The old system was entirely in the hands of the literary men ; and the 
adentific men then stood in a peculiar relation, and were considered some- 
what dangerous individuals to a community. As long as a professor confined 
hfameU to Latin or Greek or any special profession, it did not make so much 



difference what he said or did. But scientific study and research were looked 
upon as rather tending toward materialism, and as being the handmaid of 
atheism. This has passed away, and the scientific progress of the College 
is now felt in all its departments. The time is coming when he who knows 
a little more of Latin, Greek, or history will not be the only educated man. 
That kind of cultivation, it is true, has had, and must always have, a won- 
derful value and influence ; but we have yet to see what is to be the result 
of the new education and the power of a university working upon scientific 
methods in all its departments. 

As regards the scientific departments of Harvard, I can in a few words 
g^ve a history of their growth. It has been due to the energy and devotion 
of a few scientific men in the College, and to them alone, and not to the gov- 
erning boards of the University. It is not so long ago that the only obser- 
vatory Harvard possessed was in the attic of a house now occupied by one 
of the professors ; and I can myself remember when the instruction in 
botany, zoology, and anatomy was given in Holden Chapel, when the chemi- 
cal laboratory was a small room in the basement of University Hall, where 
Professor Cooke could invite but two of the students to study chemistry 
with such advantages as the University could give. At this time the Zoologi" 
cal Museum was a shanty near the Brighton bridge. 

During the time of the elder and younger Bond, the observatory grew to 
its present proportions. To Professor Gray we owe the collections at the 
Botanical Garden ; and to him and his colleagues the laboratories where 
large numbers of students can now work. To Professor Cooke is due the 
existing chemical laboratory ; and to Professor Wyman, although he did not 
live to see it, the Peabody Museum. As to what has been said this evening 
of my own efforts, I can only answer that it has been the greatest pleasure 
to me to have been able to do something for one of the departments of the 
University ; and there is hardly a department of the University, literary or 
scientific, that does not stand in need of similar help. 

I should like, Mr. President, to say one word about the work now going 
on in Cambridge, which receives perhaps but little recognition. During this 
present period of transition, while the College is passing from a college to a 
university, the scientific professors are laboring under great disadvantages. 
The machine they are running has grown to such a size, and so much is ex- 
pected of them, that they have no time to devote to original research. For 
lack of proper assistance each professor is compelled to give so much of his 
time to the mere drudgery of his department, that, unless we are prepared to 
see Cambridge financially a success but intellectually a failure, we must be 
ready to alter this condition of things. What the professors ask is not a 
great deal, — simply encouragement, and your assistance in relieving them 
of some part of this mechanical drudgery. For the future welfare 6f the 
University I should like to impress upon the students the importance of 
scientific study. It is almost with despair that the heads of the scientific 
departments look around them for those to whom they can intrust the con- 
tinuance of the work to which they have devoted their lives. What will be 
most welcome to them is the knowledge that they have your sympathy in 
their pursuits ; and let me ask you, when you measure our own scientific men, 
not to judge them by the often factitious reputation conferred by the notice 
of men on the other side of the water, who are not always even their equals, 
but to make their work and their success the standard of your appreciation. 

PROFESSOR HEDGE'S ADDRESS. 

The next toast was " The vision and the faculty divine," and was 
replied to by Professor Frederic H. Hedge, who was the oldest 
graduate present. He said, — 

I congratulate you on the good estate of our Alma Mater ^ now fast 
approaching her two hundred and fiftieth birthday. The greater part of her 
means and resources has been attained during the last five decades of that 
term. When I compare the present expansion and numerical strength of 
the University with its state as I knew it and experienced it in my college 
days, the growth seems to me as marvellous as any of the growths of the last 
half-century. When I was in college we had eight — or, counting the gentle- 
men who came from Boston to lecture to us in the summer, eleven — profess- 
ors and three tutors. There are now, in the college department alone, forty 
professors, and twenty-eight additional instructors, including Ko Kun-Hua, 
who would instruct if he had any pupils. There were then in all the four 
classes about two hundred and fifty students. The college catalogue for 
this year gives eight hundred and thirteen. The number of college build- 
ings has more than doubled. The librar)- has added its hundreds of thou- 
sands of volumes to the old catalogue ; and over a hundred scholarships have 
been established for the aid of indigent students. The munificent donations 
we receive from time to time are proofs of the hold we have on the confidence 
and good-will of a large constituency, able and willing to minister to our 
wants. 
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These are indications of gpreat external prosperity. But the true prosper- 
ity of a university is internal : its proofs must be sought in the amount of in- 
tellectual life which it fosters, the stimulus it gives to thought, the quality of 
the men it sends out into the world. I am not sure that in these resi)ects 
the difference between the Harvard of to-day and the Harvard of fifty years 
ago corresponds to the difference in means and advantages between the 
present and the past. I am not sure that intellectual progress has kept pace 
with material. Unquestionably, the young men are better taught, and taught 
many things which were not taught at all, or scarcely taught, in my day. The 
branches of study have been multiplied, the requisitions are more stringent 
for admission and graduation ; but I ask myself, Is there any more, is there 
as much, intellectual life, as much independent thought, as much mental 
virility, as much interest in literary topics, now as in former time among stu- 
dents of the highest academic standing ? Are not the attainments more 
technical, less assimilated to the inner life, less fruitful of large views and 
intellectual freedom ? 

The Report of the Overseers for the past year speaks of '* an impression 
in the community, not wholly without foundation," that "public opinion 
among a portion of the students is hostile to any regular application to 
study." I am not prepared to say how far that impression is correct ; but it 
does seem as if a considerable portion of the students were more interested 
in rowing-matches and match-games of base-ball with other colleges than in 
letters and science. If it be true that public opinion among the students is 
unfavorable to study, the source of that opinion may perhaps be found in the 
disinclination to literary labor of rich and fashionable young men, with whom 
the necessity of improving their opportunities, in view of a future career, is 
less pressing than it is with students of smaller means, whose chance of 
future maintenance depends on their proficiency. It used to be said that 
college-life levelled the distinction between rich and poor. That cannot be 
said now. The distinction is marked. The class feeling, the esprit de corps^ 
which prevailed when the classes were comparatively small, went far toward 
neutralizing social inequalities and plutocratic pretensions. That corrective 
no longer exists in the large classes of two hundred and over : they break up 
into cliques ; classmates are strangers to each other, perhaps never meet out- 
side of the lecture-room. 

Another influence unfavorable to intellectual development is the system 
of " honors " which we have adopted from the English universities. This 
system substitutes, as a motive for exertion, the love of distinction for the 
love of knowledge. It encourages the student to look upon knowledge, not 
as an end in itself, but as means to something else ; and not as a means of 
future usefulness, but as a means of gratifying a petty ambition. It leads 
him to contemplate a near limit instead of a far one ; a transient gain in- 
stead of an endless one ; an intellectual feat which is done when it is done, 
instead of intellectual growth which is never done, and of which no future 
can "trammel up the consequence." It disposes him to rest satisfied with 
a place of honor in an ephemeral sheet which is read to-day, and to-morrow 
is cast into the waste-basket, instead of conquering for himself an assured 
position in the realm of thought. I am strongly persuaded that only the 
knowledge which is sought for its own sake is likely to be a permanent 
possession, and permanently fruitful as a stimulus to further acquisition and 
indefinite progress ; whilst the knowledge which is sought for the nonce is 
apt to pass with the occasion. I exempt from this criticism the Bowdoin 
prize dissertations, which seem to me to rest on a different basis, and to be 
one of the most useful institutions, as they are one of the most venerable 
traditions, of the University. 

It is a very significant fact, that a proposition was presented by the 
Committee of Visitors, -^ although, I am happy to say, rejected by a large 
majority of the Board of Overseers, — to throw open scholarships, which 
have hitherto been appropriated to the support of indigent students who 
shall prove themselves fit subjects for such aid, — to throw them open to the 
competition of all, without regard to pecuniary need. Observe the reason 
assigned for the proposed change. The Committee say, " There are many 
among the students who seem to need an additional stimulus such as they do 
not find in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. It is easy to say that 
academic honors furnish the appropriate incentive. The fact is, there are 
many to whom they furnish no incentive, . . . and it would be rash to con- 
clude that none of this class would be reached by what they might consider 
the more tangible motive of a pecuniary prize." That, in plain English, is 
saying to indolent students, We don't expect you to be influenced by love of 
knowledge : we have appealed to your love of distinction ; that plea having 
proved ineffectual, we now appeal to your love of pelf. 

All this implies an utter misapprehension of the true function of a uni- 
versity, which is to furnish opportunity, not to enforce or even persuade 
its acceptance. There is a homely proverb, " One man may lead a horse to 
water, but ten men can't make him drink." The water is there, the well of 
knowledge pure and deep. They who thirst will drink of it ; and they who 



do not thirst will not drink to any purpose, though you stand with your bribe 
at the curb. It is the students who are to pay for the water, not you who are 
to pay them for drinking. The only effectual bribe is appetite : create that 
if you can, and, if you can't, inquire the reason why. The reason perhaps 
is not far to seek. Wc must make up our minds to it, there will be idlers 
in college so long as parents send their sons without regard to the likelihood 
of their profiting by the opportunity, and so long as they give them plenty 
of money to amuse themselves withal. It is the business of the college to 
furnish opportunity, to provide instruction ; but, as to forcing or coaxing, 
leave that to preparatory schools. 

The fact is, and it explains many difficulties, we are in a strait betwixt two. 
We have abandoned in part the high-school method adapted to boys, but 
have not ventured to abandon it wholly, and to adopt in its stead the univer- 
sity method fitted for men. If we cannot go forward in that direction, I am 
not sure that it would not be better to go back, and restore compulsory at- 
tendance. But I am in favor of going forward. My plan for the University 
would be, to abolish the present system of classes altogether, to reduce the 
normal term of academic life to three years instead of four, and to allow 
students to try for the degree of A.M. ; that of A.B. being based, not on a 
numerical scale of marks where fifty per cent may be obtained by cramming, 
but on the opinion of the faculty that the candidates have made, on the whole, 
a fairly good use of their time. Such a change would of course require 
preparatory schools of a higher grade than now exist ; and it would be well 
that such schools, as in the State of Michigan, should be related to and sub- 
ject to the supervision of the University, so as to secure to the latter fit 
subjects of its privileges. It would also require a more advanced age for 
matriculation, — not less than eighteen ; better nineteen than eighteen. 

And now, gentlemen, allow me a word concerning a very important de- 
partment of the University, the Divinity School. You are aware that an effort 
is in progress to raise a sum of money for the better endowment of that 
institution, whose funds, at no time adequate, have suffered serious loss. Yoa 
are also aware that objections have been urged against contributions to that 
object, on the ground that it is not the business of the University to train 
men for the Christian ministry, and that the undertaking to do so fastens 
upon Harvard a sectarian character, inasmuch as theological training implies 
dogmatic instruction ; and, dogmas being matters of dispute among Chris- 
tians, you cannot teach dogma without assuming sectarian ground. Now, as 
to the first of these objections, seeing that the College was founded mainly 
for the purpose of fitting men for the ministry, and that we owe this magnifi- 
cent heritage to the zeal of its founders in that cause, it would be a virtual 
breach of trust for the government of the College to discharge themselves of 
that office, had even no endowments been established for the purpose. But 
the corporation are trustees of funds designed for that end, which, however 
inadequate, legal authority has pronounced inalienable. It is not therefore 
an open question, whether the University shall furnish theological education : 
the only question is. In what way shall it be done ? 

The obvious answer is, by providing able, trustworthy, and learned in- 
structors. And it is for that purpose that the College appeals to the com- 
munity, and especially to its alumni, for pecuniary aid. 

As to the charge of sectarianism, I need not repeat what has been said 
so often in refutation of that charge. All who are acquainted with the actual 
management of the Theological School, its terms of admission and gradua- 
tion, and the principle and spirit of the instruction given, know very well 
that it could not be more unscctarian than it is. If there is any thing sec- 
tarian in it, it is a sectarianism inherent in the nature of the case, in the fact 
that the Christian world is once for all divided into sects, and that disavowal 
of subjection to prescribed creeds, and dissociation from existing sects, does 
but constitute a new sect It is not ecclesiastical position, but the sectarian 
spirit, that makes the sectarian. 

Objectors would have theology taught, if at all, scientifically : others, 
again, insist that it cannot be taught scientifically, and therefore ought not 
to be taught at all. Theology, not being one of the exact sciences, cannot, it 
is true, be taught scientifically in the sense in which 'iistronomy or mechanics 
or chemistry are so taught ; but the teaching of it can be as scientific, and, I 
venture to affirm, is as scientific, as the teaching of political economy or 
history or metaphysics. 

It should be understood, that whilst some of the studies of the Divinity 
School, such as homiletics, church polity, and pastoral theology, are merely 
professional, there are others of general interest and importance, which may 
be regarded as legitimate branches of a liberal education, such as compara- 
tive religion, the history of religion, the history of the Church, and to some 
extent biblical lore. These studies are open, or may be open, to students 
not engaged in the professional study of theology ; for the professors of the 
Theological School are University professors as well. 

And here let me say, that, in my judgment, a great defect in the usual plan 
of liberal education is the neglect of Hebrew literature, the literature pre* 
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served to us in the Old Testament. High schools and colleges seem to have 
presumed that poetry and history and rhetorical discourse have moved exclu- 
sively in the Aryan line, and that the Hebrew writings are not to be re- 
garded as literature at all, but as ecclesiastical text-books designed for reli- 
gious edification. The Hebrew literature, if less rich and varied than the 
Greek, is certainly superior to it in some kinds. There is nothing in Greek 
literature comparable to the rhapsodies of the Isaiahs or the voicing of deep 
spiritual experience in some of the Psalms. And I see not why the drama 
of Job is not as well worth studying as the " Prometheus Bound," its Aryan 
counterpart. It seems to be taken for granted that acquaintance with these 
writings is obtained in other ways, and comes as a matter of course through 
church and Sunday school ; but I tell you the ignorance concerning the 
Hebrew people, among even educated men, is something amazing. A stu- 
dent addicted to music, who wanted to attend the oratorio of " Elijah," was 
heard to ask, " Who was Elijah, anyway ? " 

But this is somewhat aside of my intent in adverting to the topic. I only 
wish to say, that, in spite of the objections which may be urged by sectarians 
or by unbelievers who fancy that all theology is superseded and vacated by 
science. Harvard will continue to teach theology in the best way she can, with 
such means as she hopes, through the liberality of her well-wishers, to have 
at her command. 

And now, Mr. President and gentlemen, let me thank you for the privi- 
lege of being present at this meeting, and express my hope, that, when the 
legal disability has been removed, the Harvard Club of New York will never 
be without a representative in the Board of Overseers of our University. 

MR. CHOATE'S ADDRESS. 

In answer to the toast, " The Alumni of Harvard outside of Mas- 
sachusetts,'' Hon. Joseph H. Choate (class of 1852) spoke as fol- 
lows : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — You have yourself treated the sub- 
ject of the relations of the alumni, here and elsewhere, with such a sensitive 
delicacy of touch, that I hardly dare to enter upon it I am a very bad man 
indeed to handle a delicate subject. I have had one warning experience, 
which has prevented me from entering upon a discussion of any thing that 
appeals to the sensitive feelings of an audience. I was invited, on one occa- 
sion, to deliver an address to the graduating class of a medical school in this 
city ; and I did what I could to treat my subject in what seemed to me its 
proper relations, and supposed I had succeeded. The next morning, how- 
ever, I received an anonymous letter, written in a disguised but evidently a 
feminine hand, in which the writer said that she had attended the sessions of 
the Black Crook, and all the other liberal entertainments that had been given 
in this city, but she had never heard any thing anywhere that savored so 
strongly of the principles of the Broad Church as my address. Well, I 
accepted the theological compliment, not for myself alone, but because it 
showed how justly I had profited by the ecclesiastical teachings to which I 
had so long been subjected. Now, Mr. President, you have treated this 
subject, as I understood you, in a somewhat jocular vein. Your geographi- 
cal humor carried every thing before it across the whole breadth of the 
continent But when you reached the isothermal line, I confess I failed to 
follow the thread of your argument Now, I must admit that I have not 
been entirely convinced by the solid argument of the president of the 
University. I do not see yet that the whole wisdom of the alumni of the 
College, in whose hands is vested the suffrage for its government, is all col- 
lected around Beacon Hill. I agree that the hub is there, but not the whole 
wheel. All the felloes that amount to any thing are evidently on the outside 
of the circle. Who can dispute the justice of the demand of the alumni 
outside of Massachusetts, constituting, as I believe, a clear majority of all 
the surviving graduates, and of the friends of the three hundred out of eight 
hundred undergraduates on the present annual catalogue, who hail from 
other States, — that they are entitled to at least one representative in the 
Board of Overseers ? It is a reasonable demand, which they have pressed 
modestly but firmly, and which they will continue to press in the same spirit 
until it shall be accorded to them. 

But I will not encumber the discussion with any more of those trifling and 
mirthful arguments with which you, sir, and the president of the University, 
have already illustrated it, in the warm encounter of your wits. I will try 
to give one or two serious reasons why I think this demand is no more than 

iatr. 

In the first place, we, the non-resident alumni of the College, occupy 
exactly the same relation to the resident brethren as that which the Prodigal 
Son in the parable bore to his more favored but less deserving brother at 
home. We fill that rdle exactly. We took our little portion of the college 
heritage, and carried it into a far country, leaving behind us the luscious 
viand* which our more fortunate brethren at the old homestead could still 



feed upon ; and it must be confessed that we have had, in a large measure, 
to put up with the comparative husks on which the litters of other colleges 
are fed at their university troughs. We have had to content ourselves with 
original researches into the secrets of Nature far less striking than those 
conducted by Professor Agassiz. In the waters of the Atlantic, along the 
coast of Barnegat, and on the shores of Long Island, we have had to do our 
own deep-sea dredging on our own hook. So, too, instead of the robust 
ratiocinations of Professor Hedge, which have so long fortified the minds of 
the resident alumni, we have had to get along with far feebler and more incon- 
sequential logic. And when we have fallen into physical disorders, instead 
of enjoying the luxury of being treated by the skilful hand of Dr. Morrill 
Wyman, we have had to submit ourselves to the experiments of the more 
remote and alien faculty which other colleges afford us. Now, as all these 
hardships have been self-imposed, and voluntarily incurred, we have come 
to think, from our reading of the Scripture and from its exposition in the 
pulpits under whose droppings we sit, that we, the prodigal brethren, are a 
little more deserving than the youths who have staid at home, and devoted 
themselves more closely to the almus pater and the alma mater. So you 
must not think it strange, Mr. President, that when we return we think it 
no more than right that the fatted calf should be killed for us ; and, as we 
have heard that there are nowhere any fatter calves than in the Board of 
Overseers, we supposed that it was not asking too much that one of them 
should be killed on our account. 

Then, there are other equally serious and convincing reasons why our 
cause should prevail. One is, that all of the alumni outside of Massachu- 
setts, from the class of 1830, to which you, Mr. President, belonged, down 
to those of the latest years, are younger than men of the same grade who 
remain in Massachusetts, and, because they are younger, can render better 
service, man for man ; that is, they are younger to the cubic foot than those 
who remain on the native soil without transplanting. I don't know exactly 
how to account for it, unless it be that in those ancient places where human 
beings have been for so many centuries accustomed to be bom and bred, 
a certain mysterious crust of antiquity forms over the human frame, which 
nothing but transplanting can help them to break through. But the fact 
anyhow is clearly so. I might give a personal illustration or two from among 
our own members. Take, for instance, our distinguished district judge of 
this city. He spent half of his life in the ancient city of Salem, and then 
came to New York older by twenty years than he is to-day, after fifteen 
years of added labor, in which he has won all the laurels of the profession, 
and attained to the judicial crown. Or you may take our distinguished 
representative on the outskirts of the Board of Overseers. Why, I re- 
member, twenty-eight years ago, when I graduated, we had our class supper 
at Parker's in Boston, and I was sent into the adjoining hall with a bottle of 
wine to extend our congratulations to the class of 1832, then holding the 
twentieth anniversary of its graduation. There he was, older and more 
venerable apparently by many times than he is to-day. Everybody knows, 
that, thanks to the vigorous atmosphere and healthful life of New York, by 
which he has benefited now for forty years, he is to-day younger himself, 
and has younger children, than any other graduate of the same age in any 
part of the country. There is another serious reason that strikes my mind ; 
and that is, that the alumni here are nearer the University, and can get to the 
meetings of the board more quickly, than those who live in the neighboring 
towns about Boston. Why, for us, but not for them, time and space have 
been entirely annihilated by the steamboat, the railroad, the telephone, and 
the telegraph ; and, while the Salem man or the Plymouth man is pulling on 
his boots, the Harvard graduate from New York has already traversed the 
Sound, and reached the city of Boston. I appeal to yourselves, if it is not 
the universal experience, that when we set out to visit Boston we arrive in 
the city at the very peep of day, in season to catch the average Bostonian 
not yet out of bed. Another reason is, that we know more about the Uni- 
versity, and take a more lively interest in it, than the men who live in its 
immediate vicinity. When, I should like to know, in the whole two hundred 
and forty years of the history of Harvard College, would you have been 
able to get up in the city of Boston a Harvard dinner with such numbers 
and such spirit and enthusiasm as have been manifested here to-night ? 

" 'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the College in her crimson hue." 

Instead of getting at the bottom facts, — instead of knowing all the 
trouble and the trials, the dissensions and the difficulties, that prevail under 
the serene shadow of her classic elms, — we get our ideas of college matters 
through the rose-colored representations of the President of the University, 
in his reports which he gives us in these annual visits ; and of course that 
is a very different thing. 

Gentlemen, these are a few of the reasons which I hope will address 
themselves to the wisdom of the Legislature in considering the bill to do 
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away with the ineligibility of non-residents ; and I trust that that bill may 
now be put upon its passage. Finally, unless some one can give better 
reasons, — moral, geographical, or political, — I hope you will content your- 
selves with these. And this, sir, let me say in conclusion : that however this 
little question may be decided, whether we shall be numbered with the elect, 
or remain as we are, we shall continue to love and labor for the honor of our 
dear cUma maUr all the same; for from her we have drawn all our best 
inspirations, and to her our best efforts will ever be due. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Choate's remarks, the assembly rose, and 
sang that noteworthy Latin song by some unknown author, which was 
first sung in 1836 at the two-hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of Harvard College. 

THE LATIN SONG. 



IN "DOODLE YANKEE 



>> 



I. 

** Qui alicujus grad&s lau- 
rel donati " estis. 

Alumni spectatissimt, 
Salvete, qui adestis. 

Nunc rite gratulandum est, 
Nee abstinendum joco : 

Pftractis binis sasculis 
Desipitur in loco. 

Chokus : 

Nunc rite gratulandum est, 

Nee abstinendum joco; 
Peractis binis sacculis 
Desipitur in loco. 



Majores nostri inclyti, 

Quos vocant Puritannos, 
Errabant, fato profugi, 

Per menses et per annos. 
Ad littus ubi vcntum est, 

Spementes egestatem, 
Condebant, opus maximum, 

Hanc IJniversitatem. 

Chorus. — Nunc rite, etc. 



Hie hodie conveniunt 
Novissimi nepotes, 

Et senes cum juvenibus, 
Et pii sacerdotes. 



CANTANDUM. 

Prensare manus juvat nunc, 
Post annos, heu, veloces; 

Et bene notas, iterum 
Audire, et dare, voces. 

Chorus. — Nunc rite, )tc. 

4. 
Dum fluvii praccipites 

In mare altum tendunt, 
Dum imbcr, nix, et tonitru 

E nubibus descendunt, 
Dum soliti Catalogi 

Triennes imprimantur, 
Dum " Uteris Italicis, 

Pastores exarantur." 

Chorus. — Nunc rite, etc. 



Dum artibus ingcnuis 

Tyrones imbuuntur, 
Dum fides, dumque probitas, 

In laudibus feruntur ; 
Cantanda semper omnibus, 

Dum vox, et aura, datur, 
Vigescat, atque valeat, 

Insignis Alma Mater! 

Chorus : 

Cantanda semper omnibus, 
Dum vox, et aura, datur, 

Vigescat, atque valeat, 
Insignis Alma Mater. 



MR. MORSE'S ADDRESS. 

Hon. Robert M. Morse, jun., was called upon to give an account of 
the progress being made by the legislature of Massachusetts in regard 
to the new enactments by means of which the non-Massachusetts 
alumni were to obtain eligibility to a seat in the Board of Overseers. 
He began his brief speech with an amusing reminiscence of his fresh- 
man days, and then, in more immediate recognition of the sentiment 
which had called him up, said : — 

It was my good fortune to introduce into the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts the bill giving to all the alumni everywhere the same privileges that we 
have at home ; namely, of being elected overseers of the University. I am 
glad to be able to say that the measure received almost the unanimous 
indorsement of the House. Of course, some did not like it ; and others 
declared the result would be that non-residents would come in such great 
numbers as to swamp the University, and possibly carry off from Cambridge 
all its property, taxable and untaxable. The bill has already passed the 
House, and is now in the Senate. I think it will pass this body within a 
week. We can then congratulate ourselves on having admitted to equal 
privileges, and by an indisputable title, all the graduates of the College, 
wherever they may reside. I -have always been a strong believer in that 
policy ; and it is a great pleasure to me, that in my humble position I have 
done what I could to carry it out." 

MR. RUSSELL'S ADDRESS. 

John J. Russell of Plymouth (1843), after a few remarks by way 
of apology for speaking on the occasion, referred to his embarrassing 
position as being not without its alleviations, especially since his 
audience was not a body of harsh critics. He then said, — 

Here we are tried by our peers : we are all the children of the same 



dear old dame who sits by the Charles, and this is, after all, only a sort of 
family party ; and the feeblest effort to add to the general fund of enter- 
tainment will not be judged unkindly. And sir, in my judgment, this sense 
of brotherhood is by no means the least valuable part of our common in- 
heritance. For while we are, I trust, always ready to recognize merit, and 
to award honor where it is due, it seems to me there is an added satisfaction, 
when we hear of a worthy triumph, or brilliant achievement, or honorable 
reputation, in the knowledge that the actor is a member of our fraternity, — 
that he is one of us. And I incline to go a little farther, and (particularly 
if he be a twin brother of my own class) to pat myself complacently on the 
shoulder, and to fancy that some portion of his reflected radiance illumes 
my own forehead with a mild halo of borrowed light. 

There is another solace in which I believe I have no partner here. You 
were pleased, in introducing me, to speak favorably of Plymouth. It was 
Capt. Cuttle's habit, when he got aground on a dilemma, to gnaw the iron 
hook which served him instead of a missing hand. He called it biting his 
nails. A Plymouth man, when he finds himself in shoal-water, can fall 
back, with more comfort than the term implies, on Forefathers' Rock. 

Mr. Russell next spoke of the pride which the Plymouth graduate 
takes in his historical, geographical, and social position, from which, 
as he said, '^he regards with judicial impartiality the preposterous pre- 
tensions of the Hub, and the jealous rivalry of the metropolis." And 
then continued : — 

Plymouth has always been a friend of Harvard : she believes in Har- 
vard, and she has shown her faith by her works. We claim that no town 
of her size and her age has sent so many boys to Cambridge. With a pop- 
ulation never much exceeding sixty-five hundred, she has sent more than 
one hundred. About fifty are still living : we have seventeen resident 
graduates ; two of the professors were Plymouth boys ; four of her sons are 
now pursuing their studies there : and, if I am not mistaken, after a careful 
examination of the record, for more than ninety years the town has main- 
tained an unbroken representation among the undergraduates. The sole 
survivor of the class of 1807 still walks our streets, a genial, hale old gen- 
tleman, whose clear recollections of Cambridge go back more than seventy- 
five years, far exceeding the Rev. Dr. Peabody's memories of fifty years ago. 
He tells of the time when the commons boarders went at tea-time, each with 
his pitcher or porringer, to an open window in a sort of annex to Harvard 
Hall, and standing outside received his allowance of milk or chocolate, with- 
out food, to be taken to his room and drank at leisure. Pardon me here 
the introduction of a fact not relevant to this occasion, but which may yet 
be interesting to some of you, as illustrating how considerable historic 
periods may be bridged over by protracted and connected human lives. I 
have more than once heard from his lips the story of his visit, in his boyhood, 
to an old citizen of Kingston, who told him that he remembered seeing the 
funeral of Peregrine White, who was born on board *The Mayflower' in 
Provincetown Harbor ; so that three lives, one of them now in being, cover 
the whole history of the country from the arrival of the Pilgrims. And the 
statement is consistent with well-established data. There is a Plymouth 
Harvard Club. Our resident graduates are the nucleus, and our annual 
dinner its only visible sign. There isn't much to be said about it. We 
know one another's calibre, and have taken each other's gauge so well that 
we know about what to expect, and can guess pretty shrewdly in advance 
who will try to be witty, and fail, and who will be ponderous without attempt- 
ing it. We have no history. If the club shall maintain its organization a 
thousand years, it may become interesting from age and association. It is 
yet young. 

Plymouth, as a true friend of Harvard, is glad with you that the tend- 
ency of our State legislation is to obliterate State lines, and hopes that the 
influence of the College may be so extended, and her possibilities so en- 
larged, that she shall stand confessed of men to be, what we all fondly 
claim for her to-day, the first literary institution of the land. 

MR. FOORD'S ADDRESS. 

John Foord, editor of the New- York Times, in responding for 
" The Press," made some jocular allusions to his " stock speech " on 
that subject, and proceeded to say — 

I shall endeavor to make some slight amends for a long course of insidi- 
ous and dangerous platitudes, by asking you to seriously consider whether 
there is not altogether too much of the press in our American civilization, — 
too much of mere newspaper knowledge in our American culture. How 
many thousands of American citizens are there who have not a single idea 
about politics, literature, science, art, religion even, which they have not 
gleaned from a cursory perusal of the newspapers ! Hasty thinking, rash 
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generalizing, the habit of attending to things because they are new, rather 
than because they are true, — all are the offspring ol too much newspaper- 
reading. Is not the daily press the great corrupter of English style, the chief 
manufacturer of bog^ reputations, the nurse of pretentious and flippant igno- 
rance ? I am pretty well acquainted with the amount of really good work 
which is done for the newspapers ; and, considering the conditions under 
which most of it is performed, the wonder is that there is so much of it. I 
have frequent cause to regpret the necessity of committing to an existence as 
fleeting as that of the foam-bell on the river, fruits of journalistic toil which 
deserve far more enduring fame. But neither as a journalist nor a literary 
student can I regard it as a healthy sign that newspaper work should come 
so near touching the high-water mark of contemporary literature. I should 
like to see our magazines less newspapery, even at the risk of sacrificing a 
few pictures. I should like rather to see more articles in our reviews which 
are not mere expanded newspaper-leaders. It is doubtless well for the busy 
mass of American readers, for the mass of English-speaking people every- 
where, that so many eminent persons should be engaged in distilling the 
world's history, science, and philosophy into numerous convenient two-ounce 
phials, containing a well-sugared mixture, which can be taken by the tea- 
spoopful with great benefit to the feeblest intellectual digestion. But, if this 
generation is to leave any literature behind it which posterity will think 
worthy even of boiling down, we must have a class of readers who are not 
afraid of big books to serve as a counterpoise to the mass of omnivorous 
consumers of small ones. 

It seems to me to be sheer nonsense to talk about the widening of the 
boundaries of human knowledge, and the endless multiplication of books, 
rendering it impossible for an educated gentleman of the nineteenth century 
to be as familiar with the classics of his own and other languages as was his 
counterpart of the eighteenth century. I doubt very much if the last hun- 
dred years have added very materially to the number of books with which 
any man claiming to be educated ought to have a more or less familiar 
acquaintance; for what has been added to that select circle of authors who 
stand serenely unmoved by the destructive influences of time and of criti- 
cism has probably been taken away from the number of those books which 
in 1780^ no gentleman's library could be without Our ancestors may have 
affected modish knowledge quite as much as we do, but we have a vast deal 
more of it to occupy us. We insist on knowing every thing that is going 
on — and there is a great deal going on — from Babylon to Bathybius. The 
newest phase of nucleated protoplasm, and {he latest freak of the new school 
of decoration, are doubtless very interesting and suggestive in their way ; 
but we may know a good deal about both without having made any great 
advance toward habits of correct thinking, or toward a true appreciation of 
harmony in form and in color. We might be content to be a little less famil. 
iar with all the stages of the multifarious discussion which rages around the 
entire intellectual horizon, from politics to painting, from p>essimism to prota- 
moeba, and we might be a little more familiar with the principles of taste, of 
reasoning, and of criticism, which would enable us to make our knowledge 
part of ourselves. 

It is for you, gentlemen, and such as you, to enter a protest against the 
confused bolting of new things which are neither digested nor assimilated. 
It is for you to uphold the old standards of intellectual training, the old 
methods of mental discipline. Academic culture is the parent of all fruitful 
research, the conservator of all discriminating taste. Don't forget the lessons 
learned at the feet of your Alma Mater^ in the midst of a world that needs 
more than ever to be taught the difference between things which are merely 
for a day, and things which are' for all time. The conscientious workers 
in that most ephemeral of all forms of literary occupation — newspaper- 
writing — will certainly be among the first to thank you, even if you should 
make them appear relatively smaller men than the world now esteems them ; 
for you would not only enlarge the circle of readers capable of appreciating 
really good work, but you would give the journalist a chance to develop into 
the man of letters, — to earn his bread by writing for posterity as well as for 
the passing hour. 

MR. WETMORE'S ADDRESS. 

The toast of "The Bar" was responded to by Edmund Wetmore 
(class of i860), as follows : — 

I am always ready, Mr. President, to answer to the best of my ability 
for my profession. Lord Bacon said that every lawyer owed that profession 
the duty of writing a book. Considering the calamity which would ensue 
if every lawyer should perform this duty, there are probably few assemblages 
that would not follow the example of the old gentleman whose daughter 
was serenaded by a lover, assisted by an ardent band of amateur instru- 
mental performers. He put his head out of the window, and said, "See 
here, can*t we oompromise this thing ? How would car-fare and lager-beer 



for the crowd strike you to go up and play before the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum ? " The offer was accepted ; and in like manner, I suppose, to escape 
the infliction of a whole book, you will gladly compromise with any lawyer 
who is burning with a desire to do his duty, and take a five-minutes' speech 
in lieu of a volume. 

It is impossible, sir, to approach the subject of the legal profession* 
among those who are not its members, without feeling that it is not altogether 
popular. Even amid a gathering of liberal-minded Harvard brethren, I am 
not sure that all are convinced of the truth that lawyers are — as in fact 
they are — the benefactors of the human race ; and the speaker who answers 
for them has an uneasy feeling that he is answering to a kind of order to 
show cause why they should not be altogether abolished. 

The reasons for this prejudice may be briefly stated and refuted in from 
eight to fifteen hours. I shall content myself, at present, with a momentary 
consideration of the unreasonableness of a single one. It is made our 
reproach — and the President of the University adverted to it this evening — 
that, while we boast that the law is the perfection of reason, no two lawyers 
ever agree as to what particular piece of perfection any given law may be, and, 
moreover, that, by our differences, we impose the mystery of legal interpre- 
tation upon what would otherwise be plain, so that, no matter how earnestly 
a testator may mean what he says, as soon as he is dead it takes four law- 
yers and two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to say what he means. 

This reproach, be it observed, we bear in common with our sister pro- 
fessions of medicine and theology. What two practitioners of opposite 
schools ever found the same poison in a single body ? What doctors of 
divinity of different creeds (I may say it, as they've all gone home) that 
each did not sorrowfully fear, that, unless his dear brother should change his 
belief, he would finally find his title of D.D. written in small letters instead 
of capitals ? Yet, Mr. President, did it ever strike you that this incapacity 
to agree is really a beneficent and wonderful provision of nature for the 
preservation of the human race ? By this means forces are neutralized 
which would otherwise prove resistless. Suppose, for one instant, that all 
judges and lawyers were of one mind ; that all doctors had agreed to disa- 
gree no longer ; that all creeds were merged in one, so that a church-goer 
would not know the difference, whether he was in a Quaker meeting-house 
or a synagogue, — what would become of the unprofessional community? 
Resistance against the united force of each profession would be simply hope- 
less. The rest of the world would be compelled to surrender, and just give 
up the whole of their estates to the lawyers, their bodies to the doctors, 
and their souls to the ministers — and there would be small chance of their 
ever getting back any one of them ! 

But the beneficent effect of this law of disagpreement is not confined 
merely to its preservative action. We may see in our late experience, 
already so often alluded to this evening, how, from the flint and steel of legal 
argument and opposition, the fire of clear truth is finally struck out 

If all lawyers had been of the same opinion as to the meaning of the 
Act of 1S65, the interest of the alumni in the constitution of the Board of 
Overseers would never have been warmed by discussion. But for this, we 
should not have had the pleasure of bearing witness to the hearty response 
made by the alumni of Massachusetts to our request for representation in 
the councils of the University, nor the opportunity — of which I now avail 
myself — of expressing to the President of the University the warm apprecia- 
tion felt by the alumni here in New York of the generous disposition shown 
by those most nearly interested in the University at home^not only to wel- 
come but to aid our efforts to obtain a voice in the Board of Overseers. 
Whatever doubt or difficulty of interpretation may encompass the question 
of what the law />, no one, after the generous manner in which we were met 
by our Massachusetts brethren last Commencement, and have since been 
met, can entertain any doubt as to what the law will be, — and we can surely 
ask no more. 

I would gladly, did time serve, Mr. President, dwell upon the fact that 
the administration of our laws begins to feel the effect of the increasing inti- 
macy between Harvard and New York. For many years a Harvard gradu- 
ate was unknown among the ranks of our judges; but those ranks have 
opened now. The bench of the Marine Court was first illumined by the glad- 
some light of Harvard jurisprudence in the person of our brother Howland. 
The sceptre of justice in our criminal court is now swayed, with even hand, 
by brother Kilbreth, whom I am sorry not to see here to-night, but whom 
some of uj may have the pleasure of seeing early to-morrow morning. Still 
more lately, the former president of our club has been advanced to the bench 
which he adorns by his judicial ability, as much as his brother adorns our bar 
by his eloquence. 

May our University continue to supply us with such as these in ever- 
increasing numbers, until not the very poorest citizen of our metropolis shall 
ever want for a Harvard lawyer, nor a judicial office become vacant that shall 
want for a Harvard candidate to fill it ! 
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JUDGE HOWLAND'S ADDRESS. 

Judge Henry E. Howland, who has at several of the previous 
dinners addressed the Club, spoke in a humorous yet thoughtful 
manner, as follows : — 

It has just occurred to me, sir, that on previous occasions when I have 
had the honor of addressing this dignified and distinguished body of Har- 
vard alumni, I may not have shown my appreciation of so signal an 
honor by an address worthy of the occasion. Decorous and well-weighed 
words are only fit for the audience I see about me. Wisdom in its broadest 
and most comprehensive scope is the milk for these babes at this time of 
night. These literary re-unions, from my experience, are engrossing and 
protracted, stimulating to mind and body, not unlike those at Ix>gan House 
in Scotland, where a gentleman called early one forenoon to see the laird. 
" Oh, sir ! " said the servant, " he has some company with him."—" Tm afraid 
I have called too soon," said the gentleman : " they'll not have done wi' 
breakfast" — "'Deed, sir," replied the man, "it's yesterday's dinner they're 
not done with." And one can but regret any flippant or frivolous conduct 
he may have been guilty of, especially in the presence of the honored repre- 
sentatives of a University, which, as I see by their annual report, can physi- 
cally nourish young men at the low cost of $4^^ a week, and give 
them at the same time seventeen and a half times more instruction than any 
other college in the land. The Shepherd's Fold of the Rev. Edward 
Cowley, with its large proportion of grace and morning prayer to condensed 
milk and bean-soup, is doubtless its preparatory school, and the exercises 
here of the past few hours constitute the natural post-graduate course. 

An American philosopher has remarked that there is no good substi- 
tute for wisdom, but silence is the best that has been discovered yet. That 
substitute, it seems, is not permitted here. There are men I see about me 
to whom mathematics are a pastime, who are familiar with the precession 
of the equinox, the liquefaction of oxygen, the latest revelations of the 
speculum, who will doubtless go home from here at one or two o'clock in 
the morning, and tell their wives they have discovered a new planet, and 
their statements will be credited ; but, on the very threshold of my research 
for a scientific subject worthy of the occasion, I encountered this discoura- 
ging statement of 'Professor Tyndall : " The first marshalling of atoms, on 
which all subsequent action depends, baffles a keener power than that of the 
microscope." Through pure excess of complexity, and long before the mi- 
croscope can have any voice in the matter, the most highly-trained intellect, 
the most refined and disciplined imagination, retires in bewilderment 
from the contemplation of the problem ; and as the professor's remarks 
seemed to have a personal application, and to be calculated to create a 
confusion of mind in these matters equal to that of the Kentuckian in his 
theology, who to avoid all risks joined eight different churches, it is a great 
relief to abandon the field of science for the more congenial theme of the 
graduates of Harvard, of whom the present company is the embodiment. 

Plutarch, in his " Morals," says the first step of a father in the education 
of his children should be the selection of a good mother. There is probably 
not a man here who hasn't blessed the day when that conviction of the 
Grecian philosopher was pressed home to the mind of the parent who sent 
him to Harvard. It is equally true that every noble action or high achieve- 
ment of her sons^in science or literature, in courts or senate, has brought a 
glow of pride to the brow of their A/ma Mater^ and has met its fullest 
measure of reward from her. The mother of a mighty race, she wears the 
crown which in all times has been awarded to those who have achieved that 
honor. Her family exhibits the variety always found where children are 
many and conditions arc equal, of fair and plain, clever and dull, giants 
and pygmies, reminding one of a sign over an unpretending greengrocer's 
near one of the Brooklyn ferries, " All kinds of berries in their season, straw, 
rasp, black, and huckle." But there isn't one of them who has not in later 
years felt and shown some degree of strength and vigor, polish and power, 
from her nursing ; and, like the children of Israel, they have gone out and 
occupied the land. They increase and multiply in the hive at Cambridge 
like the flies of Egypt. It has been stated, on competent scientific authority, 
that a single female house-fly will produce two hundred aud eighty million 
eggs a year. "Great heavens ! " exclaims an editor, "what will the married 
ones do ? " And with like fecundity the Harvard men swarm in the large 
cities, monopolizing the places of honor and trust, pour in a resistless 
flood over the prairies, delve in the mountain-mine, and spread out on the 
far Pacific coast, whose rivers are silver and whose sands are gold ; while 
their old mother, serene in her academic shades, watches her offspring, like 
Thebes, that ancient city of the plain, — 

" Which spread her conquests o'er a thousand states, 
And poured her heroes through a hundred gates." 



To a graduate the memory of his college and his college friends has 
often proved one of the greatest incentives to honorable effort and great 
achievements. The impressions of dawning manhood are the strongest and 
most lasting of any received in life ; and when they stamp honor and truth, 
and love of learning, deep into his character, whatever his vocation, of 
wherever he may live, — whether in the haunts of men ox per Syries aeshnfsat^ 
in the crowded city or on the far frontier, — he cannot help acting and liv- 
ing like a man and a gentleman. 

" ' Gclum non animum mutant qui trans mare cummt; ' 

Or, as a friend of mine once translated it, in Sophomore year after attending 
an entertainment like this, ' It is heaven, and they do not change their minds, 
those who run across Mary.' The alumni of this University have a deep- 
seated conviction that the honor of the family name is in their keeping. 
They carry it with them as a safeguard through life, — in business and in 
social intercourse, in public and in private. Whatever they accomplish 
belongs to the College. 

" They come with the best that their lives have achieved. 

Of substantial reward or renown, 
And, acknowledging all that they owe to her care, 
At her feet they lay it all down." 

This enthusiasm and devotion come at an early age to boys who are des- 
tined to her care. Her great men are their idols. If you ask a Boston boy 
to-day who Cicero was, he will answer, " The Edward Everett of Rome." 
I have heard of a class biographer, anxious to perpetuate and extend the 
fame of her great men, who in his index of names and subjects had, "Judge 
Best, — his great mind." On referring to the text, however, the foundation 
of the claim was, that the judge on one occasion said he had a great mind to 
commit a witness for contempt. This enthusiasm wins respect for any insti- 
tution that inspires it. We, who are bearing the heat and burthen of the day, 
know how essential it is to success in professional or business life. The 
leaders in the van are often so Quixotic that at times they forget the aim 
with which they started, and, like vaulting ambition, o'erleap themselves in 
their eager pursuit of the object to be attained. For instance, the medical 
profession is devoted to the cure of disease and the alleviation oi human 
suffering ; but not long since a member of the Academy of Medicine in Paris, 
rising in his place, made, in a tone of the deepest earnestness, the following 
announcement : " Gentlemen, it is with unspeakable satisfaction that I have 
the honor of informing you, that, thanks to the most persevering efforts. 
Monsieur Pieris, our correspondent of the Alpes maritimes, has succeeded 
in inoculating a man with the mange of the dog, — a cutaneous disease which 
has thus far seemed wholly incompatible with the human temperament" And 
the announcement was received with prolonged enthusiasm. Laymen might 
find fault with this ; but it is only the true professional instinct. Devotion to 
a client's interests may lead a lawyer astray. " Yes„" said a Texas lawyer, 
who was defending a murderer, " the prisoner at the bar will prove an tiiibi^ 
gentlemen of the jury : we shall prove that the murdered man wasn't there." 

These arc -but the missteps, however, in the road in which professional 
zeal leads a man towards progress in knowledge, higher aims, and greater 
acquisitions. It tends to enlarge his sympathies, and broaden his generosity ; 
and it is in the latter quality that the University is most interested. 

She nurses the budding intellect, and takes pride in its growth and in 
the lustre of its full developnlent : but this does not bring wealth to her cof- 
fers ; rather the contrary. The obituary notice of a well-known professional 
man would be applicable to the average of the class : " The deceased had 
acquired a great reputation, a little money, and many children." But among 
her sons, and not the least worthy in her eyes, there may be, if not a village 
Hampden, some mute, inglorious merchant, who, like the little child, will 
have learned that generosity is giving to others what you don't want your- 
self, and will remember that in his will ; and on such benefactions a noble 
superstructure rises. If the wealthy men here present would give in their 
own day, their generosity would escape the taint of litigation, and their mem- 
ories would be as enduring as the monuments they thus erect. They should 
imitate the forethought of the old negro preacher, who was inculcating the 
same idea : " Gentlemen, death must come to all : we can't escai>e it by 
jumping into Canada, and we can't buy it off with our wealth. Some of us 
will be hung, some drowned, some burned up in barns, some get shot by the 
police ; but it will be death all the same. Let us have our cabins and estates 
in order, and let us be expecting a visit from that white-faced angel who 
moves so swiftly that men hear not, and who strikes so swiftly that men have 
no escape." 

Graduates have, in addition to the duties I have indicated, that of caring 
for the proper education of those who shall come after them. This is no 
time to enter upon a discussion, so rife in this utilitarian age of oura, as to 
the comparative merits of a practical or what is called a liberal education. 
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We all, doubtless, agree that the more you polish a man, and the sererer his 
mental discipline, the better he is. The opening of avenues of learning, and 
the few years that are required to do it, make a better investment for a 
youth than the immediate profit he can secure with his hands at the expense 
of his brain. I never yet met a man with any pretensions to common sense, 
who in the later years of his life would not admit it. In the eager time of 
youth we are impatient ; but, as we go on in life, the less a man is educated, 
the more he is overweighted, and the more he sees how his pleasures are 
restricted, compared with those of the student. University-life not only 
brightens a man by contact with clever minds, makes friendships that last 
through life, points out the path of study, but in its varied course, and the 
power it brings into exercise, renders a man so versatile, that whether in 
literature, science, journalism, mercantile pursuits, or the professions, he can, 
with equal dexterity, apply himself to one or to all, — like the horse which a 
man was recommending as a hunter. A stranger, passing, noticed that he 
continually dropped on his knees, and asked, " What is the matter with the 
horse?" — "Oh ! " said the seller, "that is a trick: there are deer around. 
The horse is a setter, and when there are deer around he always does that." 
The stranger bought the horse, and started on ; but in fording a river the 
horse dropped on his knees, and wet his rider through. He returned, and 
with much vehemence demanded his money back, claiming that he had been 
cheated. " What is the matter ? " said the seller ; " didn't he drop on his 
knees ?" — "Yes, he did, right in the middle of the river, and I very nearly 
got drowned." — " Well, I forgot to tell you," said the man, " that the horse 
is as good for trout as he is for deer." 

The gathering was informal ; and the only thought of each person 
present seemed to be to make the evening enjoyable for himself and 
all the others. A pleasant surprise was received by way of a delight- 
ful serenade from the dining-hall balcony, by the Yale Club. Shortly 
after midnight the company separated ; and many, no doubt, regret 
that the dinner of the Harvard Club of New York comes no oftener 
than once a year. 



PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCH/EOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

BY FREDERICK W. PUTNAM. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology in connection with 
Harvard University, was held at the Museum on Feb. 6, the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop chairman. In consequence of the decision of the 
Supreme Court, adverse to the transfer of the funds of the Museum to 
the care of the College, the Hon. Stephen Salisbury was re-elected 
treasurer. The curator's report showed that the additions to the 
Museum during the past year were very important, and that 3,343 
entries had been made in the catalogue, which now includes over 
20,500 distinct entries.' This shows that the specimens in the Museum 
have more than doubled in number during the last four years. 

Explorations were continued in Central America, Texas, and several 
South-western States, during the year ; and a number of special col- 
lections were secured by purchase, while many valuable gifts were 
also received. In calling attention to the explorations which had been 
so successfully carried on by the Museum during the few preceding 
years, the curator stated, that, as the few thousand dollars that had 
been available for special exploration were now expended, it had be- 
come necessary to withdraw all but Mr. Curtiss's party from the field. 
This is very much to be regretted, as important scientific results 
had been secured by the systematic field-work under the direction of 
the Museum, at a very small annual expenditure. From the experi- 
ence and facilities that have been gained, two or three thousand dol- 
lars a year, if available for special explorations, would yield an amount 
of material and a number of observations relating to the development 
and distribution of the prehistoric nations of America, which, as illus- 
trated by what has already been acquired by the Museum, would 
I>rove of the greatest importance in the study of American archaeology. 
The want of funds for this purpose is still more to be regretted, as the 
present wide-spread interest in relation to the early American nations 
has caused a large number of private individuals to enter the field of 

atries IB the catalogue include many more thousands of objects, as several hundred 
•le oftaa rMOcded under a single number. 



exploration, not always for scientific purposes ; and foreig^n govern* 
ments and institutions have now many agents, well supplied with funds, 
at work in America, so that every year the opportunities for investi- 
gations are rapidly decreasing. The very limited income of the 
Museum will now be required for its care and arrangement ; but it is 
to be hoped that the equally important work of exploration will not 
have to be suspended for any great length of time. 

The report of the curator also contained a general statement of the 
present condition of the Museum, and of the special arrangement of 
the northern room and gallery on the first floor, which is now open to 
the public from nine A.M. to five p.m. This room, gallery, and adjoin- 
ing hall-gallery contain the numerous collections relating to the mound- 
builders, the modern and ancient pueblo nations and cliff-dwellers, the 
ancient nations of Mexico and Central America, and the small Egyptian 
collection. There are also hung on the walls a number of large photo- 
graphs illustrating the singular architecture of Central America, sev- 
eral of the temples and ancient sculptures of India, and a few pictures 
and plans of the larger groups of mounds and earthworks of the Ohio 
valley. In a few months the South American room will also be open 
to the public ; and during the year it is thought that the arrangement 
will be completed in two or three of the other rooms and galleries. 

As the publication of the twelfth report was unavoidably delayed, 
it will be issued under the same cover with the thirteenth early this 
month. These two reports, with the tenth and eleventh, will form 
a volume of about eight hundred pages, with many illustrations. The 
preceding nine reports make Vol. I. of the publications of the 
Museum. 



THE i\K B, K. SOCIETY AND THE BOSTON POLICE. 

BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 

A CONTEST between a body of students and a Boston police-officer 
has recently furnished a text to the Boston press for some sarcastic 
moralizing on the vices of Harvard men. The public has been given 
to understand that the undergraduate members of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, on their way home from a drunken frolic, attacked an officer 
who had courteously tried to quiet them ; that he was obliged to 
defend himself with his club, and at last drove off the crowd which 
was too cowardly to fight long; that the students entered a frivolous 
complaint before the police-commissioners, but failed to make out 
their case. 

Such is the impression which has got abroad, and which is no 
doubt believed by many persons, even among the friends of those con- 
cerned. It is only fair, therefore, to give an impartial account of the 
affair, as shown by the sworn testimony before the commissioners. 
It is well known that the Phi Beta Kappa Society is chosen by schol- 
arship, and hence is made up of the quietest and steadiest men in the 
senior and junior classes. A proprietor and clerk of Young's Hotel 
testified that no wine was furnished for the initiation supper ; that the 
private orders amounted to seven bottles, among forty-three persons 
present ; that the company attracted their notice by its unusual good 
order, and that no one appeared to be in the least intoxicated when it 
broke up at twelve o'clock. 

About thirty of the men, as they walked home together, struck 
up college songs, which were undoubtedly more vociferous and less 
harmonious than they seemed to the singers, since several respectable 
people were waked by the noise. It is not remarkable that officer 
Pinkerton, as he saw the crowd coming along, should have supposed 
that he had a rough and reckless party to deal with ; it is quite possi- 
ble that he thought himself threatened : at any rate, he immediately 
placed himself in front, and drew his club with very little explanation, 
and began to use it indiscriminately upon those nearest him. 

This sudden attack seemed at the moment entirely unreasonable 
and unprovoked, particularly as several men were struck who were try- 
ing their best to get out of the way. Had not several of the party 
begged their fellows to make no resistance, a free fight might have 
resulted. Forbearance under such trying circumstances, and with 
thirty men against three, deserves better treatment than the sneers 
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of the Boston press. " Harvard rowdies " would not have asked the 
officer's number, nor have taken it so coolly when told that they 
should have it " over their heads,'' — with the practical application of 
the club. 

So ^r the testimony was in substantial agreement ; but the offi- 
cer claimed further that he was called "only a cop," cursed, struck, 
dragged ofiE the sidewalk, and that his cap was snatched at. The first 
charge is probably true. As to the second, one college man admits 
swearing at the officer after the difficulty began, and many witnesses 
heard the officer apply very foul expressions to the whole party : 
the society is no more responsible for the bad language than is the 
police-department No witness on either side saw the officer struck 
except himself, and Several were so near that they thought that no 
blow could have been delivered without their knowledge. As to the 
dragging about or snatching at his cap, it is not possible to reconcile 
the officer's testimony with that of from two to ten college men : one 
side or the other has said what is false. 

The extenuation claimed for the officer is that Harvard men have 
caused a great deal of trouble on his beat : the object of the complaint 
was to show that even a policeman must discriminate between sober, 
law-abiding men, and those of a different kind. This object has been 
gained by the decision of the commissioners that the officer used 
undue violence : the suitable punishment for such an offence is a 
question on which they would probably differ from the injured parties. 



NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

Trusses and Arches analyzed and discussed by Graphical Methods, 
By Charles E. Greene, A.M., Professor of Civil Engineering, 
University of Michigan. New York : John Wiley & Sons, 1879. 

This volume completes the series of three works upon graphics by 
Professor Greene (H. C, 1862). Part I. treats of roof-trusses ; Part 
II., of bridge-trusses; Part III., of arches. Part I. was first pub- 
lished in Chicago in 1876, and is incorporated without change in the 
present series. Part II. was originally published by Van Nostrand 
in 1874, but has been re-written and more than doubled in size for the 
present series. The present volume treats of arches in wood, iron, 
and stone ; arched ribs and braced arches ; stresses from wind and 
change of temperature, stiffened suspension bridges. The graphic 
method of analysis has been practised and taught in Germany for 
many years under the title of ** Graphical Statics ; " and a limited ap- 
plication of it in England was made by Clerk Maxwell, and is briefly 
introduced in Rankine^s works. But the American public were prac- 
tically ignorant of the subject prior to the publication of the works 
of Du Bois and Greene. It is now extensively used, and is prob- 
ably taught to some extent in all our engineering schools. Professor 
Greene's works will be found admirably adapted for text-books. His 
explanations are clear, and each step in the several processes is dis- 
tinctly pointed out. There is some repetition in the three parts, but 
not more than was necessary to make each part complete in itself. 
The graphical constructions are accompanied by analytical investiga- 
tions, and the author has not hesitated to make use of the calculus 
when it served his purpose. The mathematical demonstrations are 
printed in smaller type, so that, as remarked in the preface, " one who 
simply desires working-material may omit the matter printed in small 
type, without losing any of the facts, but must then take some state- 
ments for granted." It is to be hoped that the majority of readers 
will not be found in this class ; for, although the graphical method 
is an invaluable auxiliary, it may be a very dangerous instrument in 
the hands of one who is incompetent to deal with the theory of the 
structure which he is designing. — H. L, Eustis, 

Labor: with Preludes on Current Events, By Joseph Cook. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Osgood & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
1880. 

This is the seventh volume of the authentic reports of lectures 
delivered by the Rev. Joseph Cook (1865), and comprises ten of the 
twenty given in 1878-79 as the fourth course in the " Boston Monday 



Lectures." From the introduction we learn that some of the salient 
points of the {tfesent volume are: A definition of Socialism by its 
theories, as the legal and compensated or compulsory and uncompen- 
' sated transmutation of private, competing, family, or corporation capi- 
tal, into public, collective, and uncompeting capital. A definition of 
both Communism and Socialism, by their tendencies in practice, 
as involving the abolition of inheritance and ' private property, and 
the expropriation of its present owners* (Lecture I.). A definition 
of natural wages as consisting of at least twice the cost of the unpre- 
pared food of the laborer and his family (Lecture VIII.). A definition 
of natural profits (Lectures VIII. and IX.). A defence of the theory 
that natural wages and natural profits are not antagonistic to each 
other, or that profits do not necessarily lessen as wages increase 
(Lecture IX.). A free use of the facts collected by the original inves- 
tigations of the Massachusetts Labor Bureau, as to the condition of 
working-people, male and female, in factory-towns (Lectures V.-VIL). 
A consideration of the moral perils of congregated labor in manufac- 
turing centres (Lectures III. and VJ. A drscusisibn of woman's 
wages, and of the relations of sex to industry (Lectures V. and VI.). 
A consideration of the susceptibility of the United States to communis- 
tic and socialistic disease, under universal suffrage, and of theocratic 
equality as a remedy for democratic equality (Lectures I. and X.). A 
defence of the rights of children in factories to the protection of health 
and to education (Lecture lY-)* 

A Short History of German Literature. By Professor James K. 
Hosmer. Second edition. St. Louis : G. I. Jones & Co., 1879, 

Professor Hosmer's book has met the demand so well that a second 
edition has been prepared within less than a year from the original 
publication. The body of the work is practically unchanged in the 
new edition, but a complete index adds much to its value ; and an 
appendix, reviewing some of the points of controversy between the 
author and Professor F. H. Hedge, will be of interest to many closer 
students of German literature. The calm and logical tone of this 
appendix deserves especial notice. The evident faults of the b<>ok 
have been so often pointed out, that it is preferable to dwell rather 
upon its great merit ; namely, that it answers admirably the purpose 
of its creation. It is eminently a book for the reading public, not for 
the student, and it must be judged from that point of view. So con- 
sidered, it is exceedingly pleasant reading. The author*s own style is 
so clear, so forcible, and so elegant, that the reader often regrets the 
frequency of quotations, even as proof of wide reading and well-founded 
judgment. Still one cannot commend the use of valuable space for per- 
sonal reminiscences of travel, which, while they may vaguely impress 
the untravelled, can hardly add to his appreciation of literature, and, 
to one familiar with the scenes, can add little to his own recollection. 
Certainly any one who, for purposes of study, has been forced to labor 
through the dreary details of most literary histories, will welcome the 
opportunity of enjoying at his leisure a book without either didactic or 
controversial purpose, and which seeks to present the results of care- 
ful study in an impartial and attractive form. — E. Emerton. 

Poetry for Children. Edited by Samuel Eliot. Boston : Lee & 

Shepard, 1880. i6mo, pp. 328. 
The Arabian Nights'* Entertainments. Six stories. Edited by Samuel 

Eliot. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1880. i2mo, pp. 210. 
Six Popular Tales. Selected and arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Boston : George A. Smith, 1879. i2mo, pp. 68. 

These publications indicate the work that Dr. Samuel Eliot (1839), 
the superintendent of the public schools in Boston, is doing to 
strengthen the imaginations of the pupils, — the books having been 
authorized for use in' these schools. The tendency of late years has 
been to the enlargement of the faculty of acquisition, and the counter- 
movement comes none too soon. The collection of verse is made up 
to be elastic, with changes from easier to harder pieces, and back 
again. In the Arabian Nights stories the approved text of Dr. Scott 
has been followed, but not without some needful revision ; and it is 
helped for the present purpose by simplification. In the " Six Popular 
Tales," Dr. Eliot has had the assistance of Henry Cabot Lodge (1871), 
the editor of the International Review, who has followed, excepting 
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some changes for clearness and simplicity, the old chap-book texts 
preserved in the Boswell collection in the Harvard College Library. 
Others than the children in the schools will be interested in this com- 
pilation. The usual texts of modern reprints of these tales are sadly 
changed from the terseness and spirit which they had when coming 
directly from the popular mind. — Justin Winsor, 

Paul Reveris Signal. The True Story of the Signal Lanterns in 
Christ Church, Boston. By the Rev. John Lee Watson, D.D. 
1880. 

Dr. Watson (i8i5)has very devotedly endeavored to ascertain to 
whom belongs the credit of hanging out the signal-lanterns for Paul 
Revere on the night of April 18, 1775; and he has come to the con- 
clusion that it is John Pulling, and not Robert Newman as has been 
popularly believed. He is also convinced that the church upon which 
the lanterns were hung was Christ Church, and not the Old North 
Meeting-House as has been claimed by some writers. The pamphlet 
contains the remarks of Charles Deane (A.M., 1856) when laying 
the communication of Dr. Watson before the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

Stein's Summary of the Dialect of Herodotus. Boston : Ginn & 
Heath, 1880. 

The pamphlet bearing this title contains Professor John Williams 
White's* (Ph.D. of 1877) translation of Professor Stein's summary of 
the euphonic and inflectional peculiarities which distinguish the lan- 
guage of Herodotus from Attic Greek. After a brief review of the 
subject in general, the following subjects are treated : Epic Forms 
and Words, Doric Forms, and Ionic Forms ; the last subject being 
subdivided into " Interchange of Consonants," " Interchange of 
Vowels," "Hiatus," " Inflection," and "Conjugation." 

An Historical Address, delivered at Groton, Mass., Feb. 20, 1880, by 
Request of the Citizens, at the Dedication of Three Monuments 
erected by the Town. By Samuel Abbott Green, a native of the 
town. Groton ; 1880. 

The title fully explains the pamphlet ; but the author. Dr. S. A. 
Green (1851), has added an appendix containing an account of the 
earliest highways of the town, and a list of the early inhabitants. 
The monuments have been described in No. 3 of The Harvard 
Register. This pamphlet is to some extent a supplement to the one 
containing Dr. Green's oration delivered at Groton July 4, 1876. 

The Second Lambeth Conference. A personal narrative by the Bishop 
of Iowa. Davenport, lo. : 1879. 

This pamphlet by the Right Rev. William Stevens Perry (1854) 
contains an account of what he saw and did at a meeting of bishops 
of the Church of Christ. In the narrative he has incorporated not 
only the story of the conference, but also of the preliminary meetings, 
which formed an interesting feature of his visit to England, and has 
added many details of personal impressions. 

State Medicine and State Medical Societies. By Stanford E. 
Chaill^ A.M., M.D., New Orleans, La. Extracted from the 
Transactions of the American Medical Association. Philadelphia : 
Collins, printer, 705 Jayne Street. 1879. 

In the first part of this pamphlet Dr. ChailM (1851) has devoted 
twenty-four pages to a consideration of " What is State Medicine?" 
and " What can be done by the American Medical Association to pro- 
mote its Practice ? " In the last part, thirty-six pages are devoted to 
copious notes relating to the State medical societies of this country. 

Record of the Descendants of William Sumner of Dorchester, Mass., 
j6y5. By William Sumner Appleton. Boston : David Clapp 
& Son, printers. 1879. 

This is a record of a family which " has been a fairly prominent 
one, though few of its members have gained any special fame." It 
includes, however, Go>t. Increase Sumner, Gen. Edwin V. Sumner, 
and Senator Charles Sumner. The compiler is a graduate of i860. 



George A. Hill (1865) will publish next mon^h, through Ginn & 
Heath, " A Geometry for Beginners," adapted to lower and grammar 
school work. 

Professor Josiah P. Cooke, Jun. (1848), will have ready some time 
this spring a new elementary book on chemistry, which is to be pub- 
lished by John Allyn. 

Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol's (/. 1835) volume entitled " Principles and 
Portraits," containing essays on Channing, Bushnell, Weiss, and 
William Morris Hunt, will shortly be published by Roberts Brothers. 

Charles C. Soule (1862) is the author of the two travesties, 
" Hamlet Revamped," and " Romeo and Juliet," published by George 
L Jones & Co. of St Louis, Mo. The latter, which was originally 
presented before the University Club of St. Louis, has reached its 
fourth edition. 

Professor W. F. Allen (185 i) will have ready in a few months 
the revised edition of "Allen's Latin Composition," which was 
promised last September. The book is being simplified, carefully 
graded, and adapted to the "Allen and Greenough's New Latin 
Grammar." 

Professor Isaac Flagg (1864) has edited "The Public Ha- 
rangues of Demosthenes," which is now in press through Ginn & 
Heath. It will include several speeches belonging to that group, of 
great merit and importance, that have not yet appeared in a form con- 
venient for college reading. 

Professor Adrien Jacquinot is preparing an extensive account 
of the history and methods of Harvard University, to be published in 
Paris by the " Socidt^ pour I'Etude des Questions d'Enseignement 
Supdrieur." This society has already printed similar accounts of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Bonn, and other universities. 

Leonard A. Jones (1855) is at work on two new books, which are 
to be published shortly. The titles are, " A Treatise on the Law of 
Chattel Mortgages," and " A Treatise on the Law of Pledges, includ- 
ing Collateral Securities." Few books have received more hearty 
indorsement than have those of Mr. Jones which were published 
within the past year; namely, "Law of Mortgages of Real Prop- 
erty," and " Law of Railroad and other Corporate Securities." 

Professor William Cook and Edward S. Sheldon (1872) are 
writing for Ginn & Heath a German grammar of the same general 
scope as Whitney's. It will, however, be fuller, including such mat- 
ters as are treated of in Sanders's Dictionary of the Difficulties of the 
German Language, and incorporating the authors' grammatical notes 
made while reading various works with their classes, and aim at being 
clear enough for a younger class of students. The alphabetical in- 
dex will go into considerable detail. 

William Gushing (1832). well known as the painstaking author of 
the indexes to the Christian Examiner and to the North-American 
Review, has been for eighteen months at work upon a biographical 
dictionary. The " Century of Authors ; or. Book of Names and 
Dates," which will contain a list of the full names of all persons 
entitled to a place in a library-catalogue during the past one hundred 
years, 1780- 1880. It will be exhaustive so far as this country is 
concerned, less complete as regards the British Empire, and notice 
only the most important authors of the rest of the world. So far as 
possible, it will state the time and places of birth, education, and death, 
the principal positions held, the places of residence, together with the 
subject, time, and place of some leading or characteristic publication. 
The book will probably include the record of upwards of fifty thousand 
persons ; many now living, and many whose names are not to be 
found in any other collection. It is intended to give a fuller list of 
pseudonymes than has ever been published. To make the work com- 
plete and accurate, the compiler will be placed under obligations to 
every one who will send him the above-mentioned items in regard 
to themselves or others. The least-known names will be most wel- 
come. Mr. Cushinjj is making the compilation in the Harvard 
College Library, and hopes to begin its publication during the coming 
autumn. 
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REGULAR MEETINGS. 

Ths President and Fellows. — I1te second and the last 
Monday of each month, 11 a.m., at 70 Water Street, Boston. 

Ths College Faci'lt\'. — The first and third Mondays of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., in No. 5 University Hall. Cambridge. 

The Divinity 5>cmx)L Faci'ltv. — ITie last Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the President'^ house. 

The Scientific School Faculty. — TTie third Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Medical School Faci'lty. — The first Saturday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the Dean's residence, No. 114 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 

The Parietal Committee. — I'Tie first and third Mondays 
of each month, 7 p.m., in No. 5 University Hall, dmbridgc. 

The Academic Council. — The third Wcdnesd^^ys of Octo- 
ber, December, February, and April, and the Thursday before 
Commencement, 8 p.m., at the President's office. 

The Law School Faculty. — The second Tuesday of 
each monthi 7.30 p.m., at the President's house. 



NOTES. 

The first three issues of The Harvard 
Register have been sent to each living grad- 
uate whose address is known by the officers 
of the University ; and the publisher will be 
thankful for the names and addresses of all 
graduates who have not received these papers. 
Especially does he desire the names of grad- 
uates from the Various departments other 
than the College proper. 

The Harvard Register is not printed at 
the expense of the University, but is a private 
enterprise, and cannot be maintained unless 
the graduates and friends of the University 
subscribe for it at two dollars a year^ 

For this two dollars the subscriber gets a 
monthly paper containing, in one year, two 
hundred quarto pages of matter carefully writ- 
ten by many of the ablest officers and gradu- 
ates, handsomely printed on fine paper, and 
well illustrated with thirty engravings. 

The statement going the rounds of the 
papers to the effect that one-half of the stu- 
dents of Harvard are suffering from disorders 
of the heart as the result of smoking and 
coffee-drinking, is utterly false, and had no 
foundation whatever. Out of several hundred 
students critically examined by Dr. Sargent, 
only two have been found who were suffering 
to any serious extent from heart troubles. 
All papers that published the item, especially 
those that wrote editorials on the subject, 
will please publish, in justice to the students 
of the University, this positive denial, which 
comes direct from the authorities. 



LuciEN Carr, assistant curator of the Peabody Museum, 
reads a communication before the Harvard Natural History 
Society, March a, on ** Crania from the Santa Barbara Islands, 
California." 

Miss Austine Snead, the popular Washington correspond- 
ent of society newa, is the daughter of the late Thomas Snead 
(class of 1839). She waa tiw fixat-bom child of the class, and 
was rocked in the class-cradle pwasn l ri d to her father by his 
classmates. 

In reply to inquiries about John Harvard, the feuadsr of 
Harvard College, it can be said, at the suggestion of the Rev. 
Dr. George E. Ellis (1833), that Mr. Savage once oflTered a 
hundred dollars a line for five lines about John Harvard, and 
got no information. 

The fourth University Concert took place at Sanders 
Theatre, Wednesday evening, Feb. 35, and was the most 
successful in every respect of any given this season. The 
date of the fifth and last concert has been changed to Wednes- 
day evening, March 10. 

The Corporation have granted the use of the gymnasium, 
on Class Day, to nine seniors for a reception-room from twelve 
to five o'clock, and to the Oass Day committee from five to 
eleven o'clock, p.m. The statement that President Eliot was 
to use it for his own reception is erroneous. 

Frederick W. Pi-tnam, the cuiator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, at the general meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Feb. 4, presented a communication entitled " The 
Former Indians uf Southern Califoniia, and their Bearing on 
the Origin of the Red Man of North America." 

Some graduate of the College probably has the banner 
which was presented to the Harvard Washington Corps by the 
ladies of Cambridge. The banner has the- coat-of-arms of the 
College on one side, and that of the State on the other. Its 
return to the authorities of the College would be acceptable. 

A MEMBER of the class of 1879, during a trip to Florida, 
found, while digging in an Indian mound at Lake Harris, 
Sumter County, near the head of the Ocklawaha, a small 
Egyptian **0»irid," which has been sent to the Pcal>ody Mu- 
seum for examination. 

Jonathan Brown Bright, who lately bequeathed fifty 
thou.sand dollars to Harvard College, enjoyed playing cards, 
and was wont to say that players of about the same ability 
would at the end of a large number of games come out even. 
He kept a record of 3,216 games of whist he had played, with 
many persons, up to July 19, 1879; and of that number he 
won 1,608 games, and lost exactly the same number. 

The item that is going the rounds of the newspapers, criti- 
cising the Faculty of Harvard College for their inability to 
decipher an Irish letter received at the Boston Post-Office, is 
undoubtedly • mistake. The only thing of the kind known 
of in Cambridge is a letter, which, after puzzling the experts of 
the Boston Post-Office, was sent to the Harvard librarian, 
Justin Winsor, who translated and returned it, and who was 
afterward informed that the letter reached its proper destina- 
tion by reason of his translation. 

The Berlin Cegfttxoart six weeks ago published a scries of 
articles on studcnt-lifc at Harvard. These articles were appar- 
ently made up from such novels as " Fair Harvard" and 
" Hammersmith," by some one who had all his knowledge of 
the University at second hand; and they contained a number 
of mistakes or anachronisms as to ill-treating freshmen, class- 
spirit, eleciives, etc. A letter from Professor William Cook, 
correcting some of these mistakes, appeared in the last num- 
ber of the GegfHwart. 

Edward Burgess (1871) began his lessons on systematic 
and applied entomology at the Bussey Institution (Jamaica 
Plain) on the 13th of February, and will continue them during 
the remainder of the academic year. Field-lessons and excur- 
sions for collecting specimens will begin when the spring opens. 
This course, and the kindred one upon botany by Charles E. 
Faxon, are open to young men not connected with the College, 
whose previous training has been such that they are compe- 
tent to study these branches of natural history. Residents of 
Boston and elsewhere may very conveniently follow either of 
these courses by joining the Agricultural School as special stu- 
dents. 

The following circular signed by Asa Gray, Alexander 
Agassiz, and George L. Goodale, deserves attention : " The 
invested funds of the Botanic Garden are insufficient for its 
support upon its present basis, but the annual expenditures 
cannot be materially reduced without impairing the efficiency 
of the establishment as a scientific centre, and as a means of 
instruction. To avoid the necessity of a retrenchment which 
would be deplorable, and to place the garden, once for all, 
upon a sufficient and independent foundation, so that it may 
be creditable to the University and permanently subserve the 
uses of the botanical department, the sum of eighty thousand 
dollars is needed." 



John C. Solbv (1865) has, since September, 1877, been 
instructor in ordnance and gunning at tbe United-Stales Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. 

The Boylston Medical Society recently awarded for cnays 
first and second prizes as folfows : Tbe first priae to C B. 
Witberell : subject, " Etiology of Fever." Second prise to 
Charles F. Withington; subject, "The Pupil at a Hienpentk 
Guide." Both essays were said to be of unusual merit. 

In striking contrast with the laws of Harvard College two 
haadred years ago is the habit of many students of to-day. At 
that tiaw XL was required that all students '* shall honour as 
theire nataiall Puaatt, so also magistrates, elders, llie Presi- 
dent, Tutors, fellowa* aad aU aupe;riors, keepeing due silence 
in theire presence, and not dinMfai^ gainesaying them, but 
sheweing all those laudable expresmoaa «f honour and rever- 
ence that are in use, as uncovering the head aad Iha lika.** 

In tbe Rn'ue d^ Antkropologie of Paris for Janaafy^ iflli^ 
there is a fong and discriminating article by Dr. Paul Topinard, 
the eminent anthropologist, upon the Pteabody Museum m 
Cambridge, and the work it has done during the thirteen 
years of its existence. The opening sentence is worthy of 
preservation: " La creation et le d^vebppement rapide de ce 
Mus^e, le plus important des Euts-Unis pour Tanlhropologie, 
sont tout un enscignement. lU montrent ce que peut Tinitia- 
tive priv^e lorsqu'on lui laisse son libre essor et qu'hommes, 
bureaux, et principes ne sc coalisent pas contre eHe." 



GRADUATES. 

William H. Slmmons (1869) is practising medicine at Ban- 
gor, Mc. 

Wii.i.iAM C Mason (1874) is the city physician at Ban- 
gor, Me. 

Charles Allen (1847) ^^^ \iocxi appointed master in chan- 
cery, Boston. 

A. H. Bowen (1879) is employed on the New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Charles Jacohs (1853) ^ cultivating a form in Groton, 
where he resides. 

Horace H. CooLiDCiE (1853) has declined re-appointment 
as master in chancery. 

Richard Montagi'e (1875) is pastor of the First Baptist 
church in I^nwrence, Mass. 

William T. Reid (1868) is now head master of the boys* 
high school, San Francisco, Cal. 

Marshall S. Snow (1865) is professor of history at Wash- 
ington University, St. Ia)uIs, Mo. 

Arthur C. Brown (1879) is in the superintendent's office 
of the Fitchburg Railroad, Boston. 

John M. Richardson (f. 1854) is superintendent of the 
High School, Sulphur Springs, Tex. 

Walter D. Den^cre (1879) >' reading law in the office of 
r>en6grc & StauflTer, New Orleans, La. 

Henkv a. Whitney, .president of the Boston and Providence 
Railroad, is a Harvard graduate (1846). 

Jamks Lawrence (1874) is living in Groton, where he owns 
one of the largest farms in M iddlesex County. 

W. GinsoN Field (1863) is practising law in Easton, Penn., 
his office being at No. 415 Northampton Street. 

Frederick M. Leonard (1879) is studying law in the 
office of William McGeorge, Philadelphia, Penn. 

.Albert R. Leeds (1865) is professor of chemistry in the 
Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, N.J. 

Henry Brett (1869) is clerk of the Osceola Consolidated 
Mining Company, Calumet, Houghton County, Mich. 

Adout one-fifth of the active (singing) members of the 
Apollo Club of Boston are graduates of Harvard. This chib 
recently made an excellent and successful presentation of a 
classical work of the importance of 5)ophocles ' " (JCdipus at 
Colonus." The performance took place at the Boston Muuc 
Hall, Jan. 27, before a large audience. The whole of Men- 
delssohn's music was sung by the Club, accompanied by an 
orchestra ;. and the text in Dr. Plumptrc's English version was 
read by Howard M. Ticknor, the instructor of elocution at the 
University. The Apollo Club was formed in 1871, and since 
that time the following graduates have l)cen among its mem- 
bers: D. M. Babcock (1877), Albert M. Barnes (1871), Wil- 
liam P. Blake (1866), Edward Bowditch (1869), Allen A. 
Brown (1856), Sigoumey Butler (1877), Cornelius Chenery 
(1876), Nathaniel Childs (1869). Horatio G. Curtis (1865), 
Clement K. F.iy (1867), Charles T. Howard (1856), Samuel 
W. I.angmaid (1859), Arthur Lincoln (1863), Bennett H. Nash 
(1856), Arthur Reed (i86a), Howard M. Ticknor (1856): 
most of whom were, while in college, members of the Harvard 
Glee Club. Arthur Reed has been secreury of the " Apolb" 
since its formation. 
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Thomas W. Higginson (1841) delivered a lecture on " The 
Young Man in Politics/' before the Harvard Finance Club, 
Feb. 25. 

Nelson S. Bartlbtt (1871) has been admitted a member 
of the firm of Houdlette & Ellis, iron commission merchants, 
Boston. 

A FULi^LBNCTH portrait of Edward Everett (z8ii), painted 
bjr H. C. Pratt, has been presented by him to the " Old South " 
committee. 

Jambs Mi^nviSR (1877) is teaching French in the high 
school at Concord, and is giving private instruction in Boston 
and vicinity. 

Rev. F. W. Holland (1831) lectured before the Young 
People's Club of the First Parish, Cambridge, Feb. 17, on 
" Palestine." 

The Rev. E. A. Hoffman (1848) is dean of the General 
Theological Seminary, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New- York City. 

E. R. Benton (Ph.D. of 2875) has received an appointment 
on the United-States Geological Survey in the division of 
mining geology. 

Joseph Head (1804) of Newton is the oldest living graduate 
of the University. He is the only survivor of the sixty-one 
graduates of his class. 

Profes5>ok Francis J. Child (1846) delivered a lecture on 
••Poetry," Feb. a6, before the Young People's Chib of the 
First Parish, Cambridge. 

Edward B. Nelson (1873) is the principal of the educa- 
tional department of the Central New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mutes, at Rome, N.Y. 

JrsTiN WissrtR (1851) has written for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington an essay on " The College Library," 
which will shortly be printed. 

J. W. Fewkes 0875) presented to the Boston Society of 
Natural History, Feb. 4, a communication on "The Pinnal 
Sucker of Certain Heteropods." 

Proi>b.<»or Thomas French, Jun. (1873), has been dehvcr- 
ing a course of lectures on ".Sound" in Urbana, O. His 
introductory lecture was given Feb. 13. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte (/. 1869), who has charge of 
the First Congregational (Unitarian) Society in Cincinnati, O., 
was tutor in German at Harvard in 1868-69. 

M. E. Wadsworth (Ph.D., 1879) presented to the Section 
of Microscopy of the Boston Society of Natural History, Feb. 
9, a communication on " Rock Section-cutting." 

A GRADUATE of the College recently sent to the Library his 
first publication, with a note stating that he did so in fulfil- 
ment of a promise made — when he was let off from a fine — to 
the late librarian, John Langdon Sibley. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has re-appointed the follow- 
ing Trustees of the Perkins Institution for the Blind: Andrew 
P. Peabody (1826), James H, Means (1843), John S. Dwight 
(183a), John Theodore Heard (m. 1859). 

Dr. John Homans (1858) read a paper before the 
Boston Society for Medical Improvement, Jan. 13, on " Ova- 
riotomy." A part of his remarks were printed in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. a3. 

George Walker (1844) is mayor of Portland, Me., where 
he has resided for the last four years, since his removal from 
Machias, Me. He is a nephew of ex-President Walker, with 
whose family he lived while he was in college. 

The class of 1846 furnishes Harvard with four professors : 
Francis J. Child, professor of English: Calvin Ellis, dean of 
the Medical School; George M. Lane, professor of Latin; and 
Charles Eliot Norton, professor of the history of Art. 

Dr. Huntington Richards (1874), after graduating at 
college, took the full course at the Harvard Medical School, 
then served two years at St. Luke's Hospital, New York, and 
b now continuing his studies in (Germany, where he will remain 
for a year. 

Frederick O. Prince (1836), mayor of Boston, delivered 
the oration at the dedication of the Emancipation Statue, Dec. 
6, 1879. It has recently been printed in full, in connection 
with the other exercises of that day, as the Boston City Docu- 
ment No. sa6. 

Aptbk the completion of the statue erected on the Public 
Garden, Boston, to the memory of Charles Sumner (1830), 
there was a balance on hand, which the committee have decided 
to expend in a monument to be erected above Sumner's grave 
in Mount-Auburn Ceotctery. 

Rev. A. B. Muzzby (1894), wishing to aid the effort to 
raise a fund for the Harvard Divinity School professorships, 
ofiers the pcoccedi of his preaching, single Sundays, in such 
polpiii ia BoEton or iti vicinity at may be open to him for that 
His addreM b 60 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 



Dr. R. M. Hodges (1847) has recently presented to the 
College Library an interleaved triennial catalogue, containing 
a large number of newspaper-clippings and notes relating to 
Harvard men, which had been collected through a k>ng series 
of years by his father, the late Rev. R. M. Hodges, of the class 
of 1815. 

Charles Fairchild (1858), the owner of that noteworthy 
painting, "The Bathers," by William Morris Hunt (1844), 
has permitted John A. Lowell & Cb. of Boston to make an 
engraving of it on steel, which is to be one of the finest pieces 
of work possible, and which will require about one year for 
preparation. 

Edward E. Simmons (1874), who is studying art in Paris, 
is spoken of by a correspondent of the Independent as fol- 
lows: "One of our strongest men is a typical Yankee. He 
was bom at Concurd, and graduated at Harvard. He has 
mined in Nevada, taught school in California, and came abroad 
in the steerage." 

EiiRNE2ER Alden (1808) of Randolph is the oldest gradu- 
ate who has favored The Harvard Register with his sub- 
scription. To have retained a warm interest in Harvard 
during almost three-ciuarters of a century since his graduation, 
certainly shows a marked devotion to his Alma Mater on the 
{lart of Dr. Alden. 

In our last number we had the pleasure of recording a silver 
wedding : and now comes the glad tidings of a golden wedding 
— that of Increase Sumner Wheeler (i8a6) and Elizabeth A. 
M. Walker, at Frnmingham, Oct. 29, 1879. Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body, Rev. Dr. G. W. Hosmcr, and Dr. Willard P.irkcr— all 
classmates — were present. 

William Wells Newell (1859) is delivering a course of 
three lectures on " Folk-lore," at the chapel of the Church 
of the Messiah, New-York Ciiy. The first lecture was " The 
English .and Scandinavian Heroic Ballad," Feb. 34; the sec- 
ond, " l*hc English and Scandinavian Romantic Ballad," 
March 3; the third, " Nursery Tales," March 9. 

Ri<;ht Rev. William Stevens Perrv, D.D., LL.D. 
(1854), Bishop of Iowa, and president of the theological de- 
partment of (mswold College, Davenport, lo., h.is placed us 
under obligations for a copy of his little pamphlet, " A Sunday- 
school Experiment." which contains in detail the result of 
nearly seven experimental years of Sunday-school work. 

Kenneth McIntosh (1871) has kindly sent us a copy of 
his Ix)ok, entitled " Notes on the Constitutional History of the 
United States." The book comprises chiefly a collection of 
parts of lectures delivered by Mr. Mcintosh in 1877 at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Penn. It is an interesting 
history of the Constitution, and is now used in many educa- 
tional institutions as a text-book. 

The Harvard graduates now on duty at the United-States 
Naval Academy, Annaix>lis, .Md., are. Rev. John Singer Wal- 
lace, A.M. (1853), chaplain; Paymaster Francis Henry Swan, 
A.M. (1859), in charge of cadet's store; Professor James 
Russell Solcy (1870), head of the department of English 
studies, history, and law; Pn»fcssor John Minot Rice (j. 1862), 
head of the department of mechanics and applied mathematics. 

Professor G. M. Lane (1846) is six>ken of by Professor 
Frederic D. Allen, in the preface to the Luter's " Remnants of 
Early Latin," lecently published by Ginn & Heath. The 
author says, " I am under the greatest oblig.itions to Professor 
Iahc of Harvard University. He has taken the warmest 
interest in the work, and, besides lending me books, has read 
and criticised the proof-sheets of the u hole. I am sure that 
there is not a pa;e of the hooV but is the better for some cor- 
rection or addition suggested by him : and even this is saying 
too little." 

W. GinsoN Field (1863) made the first public proposition 
urging the formation of a national college-men's union, in an 
article that appeared in the September, 1871, issue of the La- 
fayette Monthly. Feb. 19, 1874, the proposition was acted 
upon, when a convention assembled at Hartford, Conn., and 
took steps that resulted in the permanent organization of the 
association that now holds annual contests in New- York City, 
and has the active sympathy and patronage of some of the 
most prominent citizens. The proposition was renewed in the 
New- York Tribune^ after it had appeared in the Lafayette 
Monthly. 

Stanford E. Chailli^, A.M., M.D. (i 851), delivered an 
address April 10, 1879, before the Louisiana State Medical So- 
ciety, taking for his topic one to which he has evidently given 
much study, namely, " Slate Medicine and Medical Organiza- 
tion." llie address has been published in the proceedings of 
the 5x>ciety. Dr. Chaillc is the professor of physiology and 
pathological anatomy in the medical department. University of 
Ix>uisiana. He was chairman of " The Havana Yellow-fever 
0>mmissk>n of the National Board of Health of the United 
States," which recently made a preliminary report, comprising 
tvrenly closely-printed quarto pages. 



B. Joy Jeffries, M.D. (1854), will give, March 9 and 4, 
two lectures at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md., 00 
the color-sense and color-blindness. He will also that week 
appear before the Naval Committee of (ingress, in behalf of 
an international commission to establish definite tests and 
standards for the control of color-blindnesa and defects of vis- 
ion in the navies and merchant-marine. At Annapolis be will 
read a paper before the Naval Institute on cofor-blindnets. 

Daniel W. Wilx>er (1856) is an alumnus of whom the 
University can feel proud, and one who always bean b mind 
the gratitude due his Alma Mater. He has been surveyor- 
general of Kansas and Nebraska, having been appointed by 
President Lincohs ; has been twice elected auditor of the State 
of Kansas; is the author of " The Annals of Kansas," a work 
of 691 pages, published in 1875; and received the degree of 
A. M. from the University of Kansas in 1876. He has been 
an editor in Missouri and Kansas most of the time since 1858, 
having edited the first Republican paper published in St. 
Joseph, for which he was indicted in i860, and in consequence 
compelled to leave the State. He is now the chief editor of 
the St. Joseph Herald. 

The class of 1853 furnishes more officers to the University 
than any other: President Eliot, John Quincy Adams of the 
Corporation, Adams S. Hill (professor of rhetoric), James M. 
Peirce (professor of mathematics), James C. White (professor 
of dermatology) , Justin Winsor (librarian). Two others have 
been officers: Ellis Peterson, assistant professor of philosophy, 
now supervisor of the public schools of Boston ; and Elbridge 
J. Cutler, who died in 1870, while in office as assistant pro- 
fessor of modem languages. 

The class of 1833 was long famous for the professors it 
turned out. Three of them are now on the University staff, — 
Francis Bowen, professor of moral philosophy; Joseph Lover- 
ing, professor of natural philosophy; Henry W. Torrey, pro- 
feH.sor of history. The Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis was for some 
years professor of doctrinal theology; Dr. Morrill Wyman 
held for a period the chair of the theory and practice of medi- 
cine ; and his brother, the late Dr. Jeffries Wyman, was the 
Hersey professor of anatomy. 

Dr. Charles A. Robertson (1850) of Albany, N.Y., has 
won a triumphant victory in the malpractice suit which was 
brought against him. From the Medical Record we learn 
that three years ago a grocer named Buss applied at the Chari- 
table Eye and Ear Relief in Troy, N. Y., and when discharged 
expressed himself satisfied that all that could have been done 
for him had been performed. Last June, however, be brought 
suit against Dr. Robertson for malpractice, and the case was 
assigned to the Albany Circuit C^ourt, where the complaint was 
dismissed early in December last. The Record adds, " There 
were features in this case which unfortunately are too often 
found in suits for malpractice. The plaintiff was a charity 
case, a man to whom medical and surgical care had been 
given without fee. The plaintiff's lawyer was a young man, 
with a reputation for liking notoriety. In the present case 
the circumstances were particularly unfortunate for the defend- 
ant, as he was sick in bed during the whole time. The oppos- 
ing counsel was active in the prosecution of his work, and the 
future looked decidedly dark; but Dr. Robertson, believing it 
due to the pn)fession as well as himself, to fight the matter 
out, did so, .ind with complete success." 

Howard M. Ticknor (1856), instructor in elocution at 
Harvard, read to the Papyrus Club at the Revere House, Feb. 
19, a long poem entitled " From Afar." written by himself. It 
is a beautiful eulogy on the papyrus reed : and one of the 
verses reads as follows: — 

" When the noble thought and the sincere word 

From preacher's or orator's lips are heard ; 

When the ardent blood in the poet's veins 

Colors his music's burning strains ; 

When the dramatist shapes upon his page 

llie creatures whose passions, as they rage. 

Give transient truth to th' illusive stage ; 

Wlien artists on their canvas paint 

The flower, the bird, the city quaint. 

The face of man, or child, or saint, 

Or re-create in the marble bust 

The cherished features that so soon must 

Lose expression and form in deathly dust; 

When history's phases, changing, fleet. 

Are roughly told for the mart and street. 

Or recorded by the historian 

In tomes for scholarship to scan, — 

llien, then, there lurks in the air, indeed. 

The spirit of that graceful reed 

Whose tender, trusty fibres bore 

So many cycles of thought and lore ; 

And that spirit's piercing effluence 

Shall be a charm, profound, intense. 

And lead the mind it breathes upon 

To the gathered stores of the ages gone." 
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THE THAYER FAMILY. 



BY GEORGE E. ELLIS. 



Nathaniel Thayer is one among the more munificent benefactors 
of Harvard College who have chosen to bestow their valued gifts during 
their own lifetime, having the privilege of witnessing the good uses 
which they serve. It is often made a subject of remark in this com- 
mnnity, and not always kindly, that, as the last will of a deceased 
person who was possessed of wealth is about to be offered for probate, 
there is so much freedom of inquiry and speculation as to : What por- 
tiOD of the estate has been given " to the public," in bequests for our 
institutions and charities ? In these questionings, with which we are 
so ^miliar, it seems to be taken 
for granted that such a testator is 
botmd to regard "the public," or 
at least some part or section of it, 
or object in it, as really a member 
of his family for which he is bound 
to make some provision, as for 
widow and children. As others 
jritTase it, he is CTpectett to "give 
back" some of his money to the 
community at large, from which he 
has gathered it up in his own pros- 
perity. As to the reasonableness 
of these expectations, the most sig- 
nificant fact to be stated which has 
a bearing upon them is that our 
representative rich men have, by 
their own example, established a 
sort of rule or standard to be ap- 
plied to others of their own class 
as, one by one, by paying the " debt 
of nature," they thus come under 
debt to the community. Some few 
however, and among them is Mr. 
Thayer, prefer to anticipate the 
expectations by which the public 
puts itself into the chair of the 
probate judge, and to pay these 
constructive debts in their lifetime. 
There is, nevertheless, quite a seri- 
ous drawback to the full satisfac- 
tion of this way of doing one's 
duty of benevolence. It has proved 
that no amount of such generosity 
by men of wealth, during their lifetime, insures complete immunity 
from their assumed obligation to make a similar distribution in their 
wills. An application is made in their cases of the sharp-pointed 
saying that "gratitude is a lively sense of favors to come." 

While Mr. Thayer's generosity has its evidences on the subscrip- 
tion-papers and donation-books of all our multiplied institutions and 
agencies of science, art, culture, mercy, and charity, his direct bene- 
factions to Harvard University, represented by buildings, endow- 
ments, and permanent deposits, exceed a quarter of a million of 
dollars, and include his expenditures on "Thayer Hall," "Thayer 
Commons Hall," "Gray Herbarium," "The Thayer Expedition," etc. 
This gross sum is in addition to a considerable amount which for 
a long series of years, through channels of his own choosing, he has 
distribnted as pecuniary aid to students in the College, and to scholars 
in preparation for it. 

Thayer Hall, erected in 1870, and whose full cost exceeded a hun- 
dred thotuand dollars, was designed by him as a memorial gift com- 



o£ his father, the Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D.D^ and of 
his brother, John Eliot Thayer. 

His father, the Rev. Dr. Thayer, was the honored and revered 
minister of the beautiful town of Lancaster, in the fair valley of the 
Nashua, for nearly half a century. Whatever changes necessity or 
expediency in time to come may Introduce in modifying the obliga- 
tions and relations of Harvard College to the supply of ministers for 
the churches, it may be claimed that it has for at least two centuries 
answered fully to the intent and pledge of its first planting by a two- 
fold recognition of its responsibility in this direction, and of a large 
return of gratitude for its services. It has furnished the churches 
of New England with a succession of faithful Christian ministers ; 
and it has received from the sons of such ministers many of its most 
devoted and esteemed officers and instructors, and many of its most 
liberal endowment 
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a considerable list might be made of the 
some of them, like their fathers, alumni 
of Harvard, and others who had 
not enjoyed that privilege, who have 
spent their lives in the service of 
the institution, or who have left 
there generous deposits of the 
wealth acquired in professional or 
mercantile life. 

Dr. Thayer of Lancaster, himself 
the son of a country minister who 
had graduated at Harvard in 1753, 

— and a lineal descendant, on the 
maternal side, of the famous John 
Cotton of the Old and the New 
Boston, — was a classmate and life- 
long friend of President Kirkland, 
of the class of 1789. In dignity 
and in the graces and virtues of 
character, he was one of the best 
examples of that class of ministers 
to whom ail our old villages and 
towns, since their first settlement, 
looked up for the best instruction, 
and the most faithful guidance in 
alt the nobler interests of life. His 
gravity and serenity of look and 
mien gave him a sort of Washing- 
tonian dignity. He belonged to a 
fellowship of divines very remarlca- 
ble In their period for weight of 
professional character, enlarged lib- 
erality of views, thorough scholarly 
culture, and a high tone of life, 

— including such men as Kirkland, 
Freeman, Buckminster, Thacher, 

ning, and Ware. He was for many years the sole 
)wn of about two thousand population, and was held 
in true esteem and love by all his people. Probably no higher or 
purer gratification could have been afforded him, could he have had 
the foreknowledge or assurance of it, than that among the venerable 
halls of the College where he had spent years of happy and faithful 
pupilage, the filial devotion of a son would rear one that should bear 

Nathaniel Thayer, in partnership with his deceased brother, con- 
stituted the firm of John E. Thayer & Brother. The surviving mem- 
ber of the firm has joined the memory of his elder brother with that 
of his father in the name of the HalL John E. Thayer, in the munifi- 
cent foundation which he made for scholarships, was himself a bene- 
factor of the College. He had intended, and, indeed, by provision in 
a will executed by him, had provided, that quite a large sum of money 
should accrue to the College to meet one of its most pressing needs. 
But at that time the Legislature of the State was practising experi*. 
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Ernst Szsmblekvi, Jun. (1875), has set to muuc Fitz- 
gerald's traitflation of the Rubayat of Omar Khayyam, en- 
titled " Ah, my beloved! " It is dedicated to Professor James 
B. Greenough, and vi published by J. F. Ellis & Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Rev. J. H. TcMPLK (/. 1870) announces himself ready to 
deliver lectures on the folbwing subjects: x. "The Last 
Form of Slavery." a. " How to make Labor balance Capi- 
Ul." 3. " Why Women should not Vote." 4- " Politics." 

5. "A New Mode of preventing and curing Intemperance." 

6. "Twelve Years in New England, by a Westerner." 7. 
" How 10 Succeed in Literature." 8. " Poetry." 9. " The 
Sunday School, a Church for Children." 

Col. J. F. H. Claiborne, at the request of Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, has furnished some interesting reminiscences of Col. 
Adam L. Bingaman, of the class of i8xa, whose place and date 
of death, although he died Sept. 6, 1869, have not until recent- 
ly been known here. The reminiscences occupy two columns 
of the Daily Democrat of Natchez, Miss., dated Feb. 15, 
x88o. At one time Col. Bingaman gave a dinner in honor of 
Edward Everett, which fact recalls to Col. Claiborne's mind 
several facts relating to the guest that have not yet appeared 
in print. Of the literary, social, executive, and other attain- 
ments of Col. Bingaman, the writer speaks in enthusiastic 
terms, and adds, " 1 met him a few months before his death, 
and he told me he had been compelled to part with roost of his 
books. He referred to them in tremulous accents and with 
humid eyes, as men refer to the loved and lost. But a volume 
of the Greek tragedies, and the Horace he had used at Har- 
vard, were found under his pillow when he died." 



UNDERGRADUATES. 

The committee appointed to read the Bowdoin prize disser- 
tations have reported upon the dissertations offered under Qass 
II., making the following awards: — 

To Walter Allen Smith, senior, for a dissertation on "The 
Career of Garibaldi," a prize of $75. 

To Alfred Jaretzski, junior, for a dissertation on " Greek 
Learning in Italy in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries," 
a prize of $75. 

To John Norton Johnson, junior, for a dissertation on " The 
Progress of Knowledge concerning Ancient Egypt in the last 
Twenty Years," a prize of $50. 

George Lyon, Jun. (1881), is devoting some time to pub- 
lic readings, and seems to be successful in delighting his audi- 
ences. A few weeks ago he read before the Young People's 
Society of the Shepard Memorial Church, Cambridge; Feb. 
Z3, at the entertainment given by the Equity I<odge, K. and 
L. of H.: and he is to read at Newton Centre March 4, and at 
the annual gathering of the Elquity Lodge, March 8. 



THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

An address is expected from the Rev. Robert Collyer, Mon- 
day evening, March 15. 

The First Church of Boston has contributed $1,000 towards 
the Divinity School endowment fund. 

Rev. Joseph H. Allen read a paper on " Dante " before 
the Sunday Afternoon Club of Cambridge, Sunday, Feb. 29. 

F. B. Sanborn will address the Debating Society on Mon- 
day evening, March 8, at 7.30 o'clock. Subject, " Reforma- 
tory Schools." 

Prof. C. C. Everett will repeat his lecture on " The Com- 
ic " in the Chapel of the Divinity School, Thursday evening, 
March 4, at 7.30. 

PAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

James De Normandie (/. z86a) is one of the editors of the 
Unitarian Review. 

Frank M. Hollistbr (1865) is an associate editor of the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser ^ Buffalo, N.Y. 

John Austin Stevens (1846) is the editor of the Magazine 
of American History ^ published by A. S. Barnes & Co. of 
New York. 

Francis J. Ali«w>n (1865) \s on the staff of Supreme-Court 
reporters of the Weekly Notes 0/ Cases^ a law-journal pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, Penn. 

Among the associate editors of the Library Journal are 
S. B. Noyes (1853) and Justin Winsor (1853) ; and Charles A. 
Cutter (1855) is the general editor on Bibliography of the same 
journal. 

Charles Moore (1878) has just removed from Ypsilanti, 
Mich., where he has been editing the Commercial, to Detroit, 
Mich., where he will edit and publish the Detroit Society ^ a 
polilica], literary, and social weekly. 



The North' American Review, during almost the whole 
sixty-five years of its publication, has been edited by Harvard 
gradu.ites, Edward T. Channing and Allen Thomdike Rice 
being the only two exceptions. The editors were William 
Tudor (1796), Jared Sparks (1815), Edward T. Channing 
(LLD. 1847), Edward Everett (x8it), Alexander H. Everett 
(1806), John G. Palfrey (1815), Francis Bowen (1833), Andrew 
P. Peabody (1826), James Russell Lowell (1838), Charles Eliot 
Norton (X846), E. W. Gumey (1853), Henry Adams (1858), 
Thomas Sergeant Perry (1866), Henry Cabot Lodge (1871). 



RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

[To make this record complete and accurate, it is neces- 
sary for all graduates and officers of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter of all their literary work which bears the date of the 
year 1880. The record is intended to include books, pam- 
phlets, monographs, and contributiotu to dailies and peri- 
odicals, and also published music. '\ 

A long " Record of Publications," crowded out 
of this number, will appear in the next. 



THE HARVARD CLUBS. 

[The officers of the clubs throughout the United States 
are earnestly requested to send to this office all notices and 
reports of meetings, dinners, elections, and other informa- 
tion, whether of interest only to the members of their 
respective clubs, or of interest to all the graduates J\ 

The Harvard Club of New York began the year 1880 with 
210 members upon its list. 

The University Club of New York now has 523 resident 
and X20 non-resident members. 

William A. Richardson (1843), judge of the Court of 
Claims, Dr. F. B. Loring (m. 1874), and others, are exerting 
themselves to form a Harvard organization in Washington, 
D.C, which will have at least one meeting a year. 

The Harvard Qub of Maine met Feb. 20, with Hon. Na- 
than Webb, Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill being in the chair, and 
W. M. Sargent being secretary pro tem. After some votes 
with reference to the annual meeting in March, the president 
read a paper describing the rise and varied fortunes of the 
elective system in Harvard College, particularly comparing the 
condition in i860 with that in x88o. He also read from a paper 
written in 1864, containing many wishes and prophecies which 
have been fulfilled under the administration of President F.liot. 
After a thorough discussk>n of the paper, and a hearty enjoy- 
ment of the supper, the club adjourned. 



MARRIAGES. 



DEATHS. 

[ The record of the deaths of alumni will be kept as com- 
plete as possible; and any person knowing of the decease 
of a graduate will place the publisher under obligations by 
notifying him of the fact at once. John Langdon Sibley, 
A.M. (/82J), the librarian emeritus, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, A.M. (iSj/), will furnish for this column a memo- 
randum of all deaths that come to their notice.^ 

The Dr. Charles Monro Carleton who gradu.mted at the 
Medical School in 1861 was not the Dr. Charles M. Carleton 
whose death wu!> registered in our last issue. 



{Under this head will be published gratuitously a record 
of marriages of Harvard alumni, when the names, date, 
place of marriage, etc., are kno7vn at this office.^ 

1864. Prentiss Cummings of Boston, to Annie D. Snow of 
Cambridge, in Buckfield, Me., Feb. 25, 1880, by the Rev. 
L. A. Freeman. 

1878. W. A. Spinney to Caroline W. Merriam, daughter 
of the late Matthew Starbuck, Nantucket, Mass, Nov. 24, 
1879, at house of the bride, by the Revs. E. C. Spinney and 
J. B. Morrison. 

1879, m. Samuel Donovan, M.D., of Quincy, to Miss Ita 
Welch, contralto in choir of the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception, Jan. 26. 

BIRTHS. 

[// is intended to record the births of the children of 
Harvard graduates ; and we shall be pleased to receive 
the necessary information, either from the parents thetn- 
selves or from their acquaintances.^ 

1866. Thomas P. Shaw, a daughter, Annie, bom Feb. 23, 
in Lowell. 

1878. J. Arthur Tuft«, a daughter, Effie Miriam, bom Nov. 
27, 1879, in Exeter, N.H. 



1831. Franus Henry Gray, at z Beacon-hill Place, Bos- 
ton, Feb. 6, at the age of 66 years and zo months. 

His parents were William R. and Mary Gray. He vis 
bom in Boston; graduated in 1831 at the College, and in 1634 
at the Medical School; was a member of the Massarhnictii 
Medical Society. 

1 83 1. Benjamin Hoixsss Silsbbe, in Salem, Feb. aa. 

He W.1S bora in Salem, Oct. 93, iSiz, and was aoa of ^Pif 
liam Silsbee. After graduation be entered upon a businos 
career. At first he sailed, while in the employ «if the firm of 
SiLsbee, Pickman, & Stone, of which the prestent firm, Silsbee 
& Pickman, is an oflshoot, as supercargo in the fiimous old 
ship " Borneo," and, after making two voyages, returned in 
1838. The next year he entered the firm, nHtich about that 
time began to build its own ships. He continued in active 
business until the time of his a«ith. He took a generoos 
interest in all that pertained to the prosperity of Salrau For 
the last sixteen years he had been president m the East India 
Marine Society, of which his grandfather, Benjamin Hodges, 
was the first president. He was president of the MerchaBis' 
National Bank, of the Salem Lead Company, of the Asaoda- 
tion for the^ Relief of Aged and Destitute Women, at one 
time of the Salisbury Mills Manufacturing Company, and un- 
til recently of the Salem Savings Bank, besides being a 
director in the Salem Marine Insurance Company, and orooer 
in the Newmarket and other manufacturing companies. He 
was a member of the East (Uniurian) Church, and was Sat 
many years superintendent of its Stmday school. He was a 
memoer of the Board of Aldermen in 1850, and at one tioK 
of the school committee. He had repeated^ been aoUcilfid do 
accept the candidacy for the office of mayor, but po siti fd y 
refused to do so. 

1 841. WiLUASi Horatio Brown, in Matdiews County, Vs., 
Jan. 31. 

He was bom Dec. 6, x8ao, in Cambridge; his father was 
Deacon William Brown. 

1855. Edward Grenville Russbli^ at 343 Harvard Street, 
Cambridge, Feb. 25. 

He was bom in Groton, June 2, 1834: wa«- son of Bndferd 
Russell (x8i8) ; and graduated at the Divinity School in xSjiB. 
He was never permanently settled over a society, but has sup- 
plied varbus pulpits. He was a member of the Mount Olivet 
Lodge of Freemasons of Cambrid^eport, and was also iden- 
tified with several temperance organizations. 

1845 I' Samuel Greene Arnold, at Providence, R.L, 

Feb. 13. 

He was bom in Providence, April za, x8ai, and was die son 
of Samuel Greene and Frances Rogers Arnold. He giadu- 
ated at Brown University in Z84X, and at the Harvard law 
School in 1845. He then went abroad, aiul spent aeveni 
years in study and travel, visiting first the difleient countriet 
of Europe, and thence passine to Egypt azid the Holy Liod. 
In 1847 he spent a year in South America, chiefly in ChilL 
Soon after his retum in 1848, he was married to Louisa Giod- 
rat, daughter of his uncle, Richard J. Arzxold. Mr. Arnold 
occupied himself to a great extent in uterary work. He wrote 
a history of Rhode Isund, and dedicated it to the citizens as 
a memorial of " The Trials and Triumphs of their Ancestors." 
In 183X he published in the North- American Review an 
historical essay on his observations in South America. In 
1853 he delivered, before the Rhode-IsUiul Historical Sodi^, 
a discourse on " The Spirit of Rhode-Island History." Ine 
first volume of his " History of Rhode Island" appeared in 
1859, ?"<1 ^^^ folbwed by the second in x86o; the two voiiuKS 
comprising the annals of the State from the settlement m 
1636 to the adoption of the Federal Constitution in xtoo. Ever 
since 1868 he was president of the Rhode-Island Histofficil 
Society. In June, 1869, he delivered before the society a 
discourse commemorative of the services of Judge Greene, 
Judge Staples, and Dr. Usher Parsons, three distingutshed 
members who had died during the preceding year. For 
several years he did valuable service as a member of the 
school committee of Providence. He was a trustee of Brown 
University from 1848 till his death: for eleven years a trus- 
tee of the Butler Hospital, and for the aame period a trustee 
of the Reform School. He was an active member of the First 
Baptist Church, and in 18^4 was elected moderator of the 
society, over which he presided until his death. In t864 he 
projected a permanent fund of twenty thousand dollars for 
the support of the public worship of the church, and headed 
the list with his own contribution of five thousand dollars. 
May 28, 1875, he delivered an address commemorative of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the opening of the meetittg- 
house. In 1852 he was elected Lieutenant-Governor of Rhode 
Island, and aeain in 1861, and a third term in x86a. After the 
last election he was chosen United-*«tates senator for the un- 
expired term of the late James F. Simmons. He dehvered 
the centennial oration at Providence in 1876: and an historical 
address Aug. 29, 1878, commemorative of the one hundredth 
annivcriuiry of the battle of Rhode Island. The alnve facts 
are gathered from a long cufogy of Mr. Arnold, which ap- 
peared in the Providence yournal, Feb. X3. 

1867 m. RonEKT W^HiTE, jun.,at the United States Marine 
Hospital, Bcdioe's Ihland, New- York Harbor, Feb. 35. 

He was bom in Boston, and graduated at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1867. He served as assistant surgeoo of 
the Forty-second Massachusetts Regiment the closing months 
of ihe war: later as assistant surgeon of the First Regiment 
M.issachusetts Volunteer Infantry; and still later as 1 rijnde 
surgeon, with rank of mnior. In August, 1878, Dr. White, 
aficr passing a rigid and searching examination before the 
United-States Medical Board at Washington, D.C, was com- 
missioned as assi-stant surgeon in the United-States Marine 
Hospital service. Subscquentljr he was attached to the Com- 
mission hoard, and sent to the South to investigate causes and 
tre.iinient of y- llow-fcvcr. In June, 1879, ^ *^** surgeon in 
the steamer "Rush " on the exjpedition to Alaska for the pur- 
pose of gettini; import/itit informadon for the pove m menL 
Upon his return Inst November, he received an anpointmeBt 
as assistant surgeon in the United-States Marine Hospital at 
Bedloc's Island, New- York Harbor. He was connected with 
many on;ani2ations, among them the Maaooa and llie **OU 
Guards." 
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THE THAYER FAMILY. 



BY GEORGE e. E 



Natbaniel Thayer is one among the more munificent benefactors 
of Harvard College who have chosen to bestow their valued gifts during 
their own lifetime, having the privilege of witnessing the good uses 
which they serve. It is often made a subject of remark in this com- 
munity, and not always kindly, that, as the last will of a deceased 
person who was possessed of wealth is about to be offered for probate, 
tbere is so much freedom of inquiry and speculation as to : What por- 
tion of the estate has been given " to the public," in bequests for our 
institutions and charities ? In these questionings, with which we are 
so familiar, it seems to be taken 
for granted that such a testator is 
bound to regard "the public," or 
at least some part or section of it, 
or object in it, as really a member 
of his family for which he is bound 
to make some provision, as for 
widow and children. As others 
phrase it, he is eTpectett to "give 
back" some of bis money to the 
community at large, from which he 
has gathered it up in his own pros- 
perity. As to the reasonableness 
of these expectations, the most sig- 
nificant fact to be stated which has 
a bearing upon them is that our 
representative rich men have, by 
their own example, established a 
sort of rule or standard to be ap- 
plied to others of their own class 
as, one by one, by paying the " debt 
of nature," they thus come under 
debt to the community. Some few 
however, and among them is Mr. 
Thayer, prefer to anticipate the 
expectations by which the public 
puts itself into the chair of the 
probate judge, and to pay these 
constructive debts ia their lifetime. 
There is, nevertheless, quite a seri- 
ous drawback to the full satisfac- 
tion of this way of doing one's 
duty of benevolence. It has proved 
that no amount of such generosity 
by men of wealth, during their lifetime, insures complete immunity 
from their assumed obligation to make a similar distribution in their 
wills. An application is made in their cases of the sharp-pointed 
saying that "gratitude is a lively sense of favors to come." 

While Mr. Thayer's generosity has its evidences on the subscrip- 
tion-papers and donation-books of all our multiplied institutions and 
agencies of science, art, culture, mercy, and charity, his direct bene- 
^ctions to Harvard University, represented by buildings, endow- 
ments, and permanent deposits, exceed a quarter of a million of 
dollars, and include his cxpienditures on " Thayer Hall," " Thayer 
Commons Hall," " Gray Herbarium," " The Thayer Expedition," etc. 
This gross sum is in addition to a considerable amount which for 
a long series of years, through channels of his own choosing, he has 
distributed as pecuniary aid to students in the College, and to scholars 
in preparation for it. 

Thayer Hall, erected in 1870, and whose full cost exceeded a hun- 
dred tbonsand dollara, was designed by him as a memorial gift com- 
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NATHANIEL THAYER, ONE OF HARVARD'S 



memorative of his father, the Rev. Nathaniel Thayer, D.D., and of 
his brother, John Eliot Thayer. 

His father, the Rev. Dr. Thayer, was the honored and revered 
minister of the beautiful town of Lancaster, in the fair valley of the 
Nashua, for nearly half a century. Whatever changes necessity or 
expediency in time to come may introduce in modifying the obliga- 
tions and relations of Harvard College to the supply of ministers for 
the churches, it may be claimed thai it has for at least two centuries 
answered fully to the intent and pledge of its lirst planting by a two- 
fold recognition of its responsibility in this direction, and of a large 
return of gratitude for its services. It has furnished the churches 
of New England with a succession of faithful Christian ministers ; 
and it has received from the sons of such ministers many of its most 
devoted and esteemed officers and instructors, and many of its most 
liberal endowments. Quite a considerable list might be made of the 
sons of country ministers, some of them, like (heir fathers, alumni 
of Harvard, and others who had 
not enjoyed that privilege, who have 
spent their lives in the service of 
the institution, or who have left 
there generous deposits of the 
wealth acquired in professional or 
mercantile life. 

Dr. Thayer of Lancaster, himself 
the son of a country minister who 
had graduated at Harvard in 1753, 

— and a lineal descendant, on the 
maternal side, of the famous John 
Cotton of the Old and the New 
Boston, — was a classmate and life- 
long friend of President Kirkland, 
of the class of 1789. In dignity 
and In the graces and virtues of 
character, he was one' of the best 
examples of that class of ministers 
to whom all our old villages and 
towns, since their first settlement, 
looked up for the best Instruction, 
and the most faithful guidance in 
all the nobler interests of life. His 
gravity and serenity of look and 
mien gave him a sort of Washing- 
tonian dignity. He belonged to a 
fellowship of divines very remarka- 
ble in their period for weight of 
professional character, enlarged lib- 
erality of views, thorough scholarly 
culture, and a high tone of life, 

— including such men as Kirkland, 
Freeman, Buckminster, Thacher, 

Bancroft, Channing, and Ware. He was for many years the sole 
minister of a town of about two thousand population, and was held 
in true esteem and love by all bis people. Probably 00 higher or 
purer gratification could have been afforded him, could he have had 
the foreknowledge or assurance of it, than that among the venerable 
halls of the College where he had spent years of happy and faithful 
pupilage, the filial devotion of a son would rear one that should bear 
his name. 

Nathaniel Thayer, in partnership with his deceased brother, con- 
stituted the firm of John E. Thayer & Brother. The surviving mem- 
ber of the firm has joined the memory of his elder brother with that 
of his father in the name of the Hall. John E. Thayer, in the munifi- 
cent foundation which he made for scholarships, was himself a bene- 
factor of the College. He had intended, and, indeed, by provision in 
a will executed by him, had provided, that quite a lai^e sum of money 
should accrue to the College to meet one of its most pressing needs. 
But at that time the Legislature of the State was practising experi-v 
bjrHiwu King. 
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ments with the College, not at all with a view of increasing its funds 
or advancing its efficiency, but itt a way to involve it with political 
activities and to perplex its prospects. Fearing ill consequences 
from this source, John E. Thayer cancelled the more extended pro- 
vision which he had designed, though he still gave evidence of his 
good- will." 

The firm, composed of these two brothers Thayer, never engaged 
in the interests of our great manufacturing corporations, in which 
Urge fortunes have been made and lost, but was chiefly concerned in 
the development of the railroad enterprises which have opened the 
vast West to intercourse and traflic. 

Nathaniel Thayer performed for the College a service at the time 
' most needful and helpful in providing, in accordance with a plan sug- 
gested by the Rev. Dr. Peabody, a place and means for such students 
as wished to avail themselves of a Commons Hall for boarding in 
company and at reasonable charges, after the former arrangemenis for 
the purpose had been given up, and before the dining-room in the 
Memorial Hall served for use. He enlarged considerably, and in large 
part furnished, the former station of a branch of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road in Cambridge, as the Thayer Commons Hall. This was in 1865, 
and it was successfully occupied for len years till the splendid new 
hall gave to the students the grandest room io Christendom for that 
purpose. It was understood that Mr. Thayer expended more than 
eight thousand dollars in securing and fitting his Commons Hall. Its 
affairs were managed by the 
students who there took their 
meals, the expense to them be- 
ing simply the cost of the ma- 
terials for their food and its 
preparation. Many of the stu- 
dents who sat at those tables 
were doubtless the guests of the 
host. 

It was substantially in the 
service of the University that 
Mr. Thayer so generously as- 
sumed the whole cost of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz' vigorous and 
most fruilful visit of explora- 
tion and research lo South 
America, known as (he "Thayer 
Expedition." This was in the 
interests of high science, and 
it has proved the basis and "~" 

instigation of advanced stages 

already reached, and of infinite progress still inviting its pupils. It is 
believed that the only hesitancy in facing the known and possible 
obligations to which Mr. Thayer committed himself in this enterprise 
was in his humorous lament to Professor Agassiz as to the enormous 
amount of alcohol needed to preserve the fishes, of which he appeared 
to empty the ocean. 

The relations between Mr. Thayer and the professor were those of 
the warmest regard and the fullest gratitude. While Agassiz would 
receive no personal emolument for his laborious work, he had the 
most generous sense of the claims of high science on men of wealth, 
and he delighted to give them the most favorable opportunities for 
advancing it. 

Another of the admirable provisions made by Mr. Thayer, through 
his friend Professor Gray, in meeting the ever-multiplying needs of 
the University, was in erecting and furnishing, in 1874, at a cost of 
over fifteen thousand dollars, the fire-proof Herbarium on the grounds 
of the Botanic Garden. 

This article must here close, and be left incomplete, for happily 
Mr. Thayer is still alive. - 

> Eiinci froni ihc inll of John -E. Thiytc. ciKuted in iSjj, to iIiih ttuiltci nimEd, ind 
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REMINISCENCES OF HARVARD BETW^N 1814 AND 1616. 

BY GEN. HENRY KEHBLE OLIVER.' 

Qua durum pui 



About the last of August of the year 1814 or some sixty-six yean 
ago, — being (hen of the rather adolescent age of thirteen years and 
nine months, and having been for five years under the good and gentle 
old Master Pemberton, in Boston, and the severer masters John 
Adams of Phillips Academy at An do ver, and William Biglowof the 
Boston I.atin School, and impregnated with what was deemed a q%aM- 
lum suff. ai Latin and Greek, — it was deemed not unsafe for me to 
make the attempt to get enrolled among fair Harvard's undergrada- 
ates. Now, fitness for college, in illU antiquis temporibus, implied 
that one had mastered his Latin (Adams's) Grammar, several select 
orations of Cicero, the whole of Virgil and of Sallust; that he cooU 
translate a simple (very) English sentence into Latin ; that he was 
familiar with the Gloucester Greek Grammar, with the whole of the 
Greek -Testament, and of a now obsolete book caUed the Collectanea 
Grsca Minora, by Dalzell of Edinburgh, die compiler of the Col- 
lectanea Graeca Majors, in two 
ponderous octavo volnmei 
which were then in use in the 
undergraduate classes in all oar 
colleges. The first volume con- 
tained extracts from the best 
prose writers of Greece, and the 
second from her best poets. 
The work was in great favor, 
and continued long in use, — so 
long, that copies handed down 
from class to class, became of 
gradually increasing value and 
price, from the thoroughness 
with which they had been inter- 
lined, and the consequent easy- 
go they had attained as ponies. 
The abundant notes in both 
were, however, in Latin, as were 
also the meanings of all the 
Greek words in our lexicons— 
that of Schrevelius being in general use, with an occasional turn at 
Hedericus, a ponderous quarto, considered then of highest authority. 
Ttr the above classical requirements was added a knowledge of arith- 
metic in the simple and compound work, with fractions and sim^ 
proportion ; " only these and nothing more," in the mathematical way, 
neither algebra nor geometry being expected. 

Well, at the aforesaid dale, quite early in the morning, when "Awrv- 
ra in croeeis fulgtbat lulia bigis," in company with some other Boston 
lads, Bill Miller, Bob Williams, Bill Thwing, it «/., — all under care of 
my brother, who offered us, — we walked to Cambridge, with our books 
in green satchels, and our hearts pulsating with anxious doubts and 
fears. I was clad, as were most little-breeches of that day, in rather 
brief trousers, the materia! of which had previously done duty in the 
integumental inexpressibles of my paternal ancestor, a cunning expe- 
dient adopted by all economical mothers of those economical days, 
making " the auld ciaes look amaist as weel's the new," a pardonable 
tergiversation, enabling the maternal eyes to see that tx aliquA parte, 
saltern, ila limilii patri filius fuit, tit non ovum ovo timilior. Sur- 
mounting these crural protectors, was a single-breasted vest, and an 
outer roundabout reaching to the hips, this topped out with a wide 
expanse of white linen collar, edged oft with a full frill of rufaes 
lying in broad amplitude well down over each shoulder. A little 
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visored cap o£ cloth crowned my four and a half feet of altitude. 
Thus armed and equipped, according to law, 1 joined the trembling 
expectant group of candidates in, 1 think, the Philosophy Room, so- 
called, in Harvard Hall. Here we were detailed oS, some one hun- 
dred and four, in convenient groups for examination, the largest class 
that had ever been presented. This unusually great number was 
doubtless due to the deep business depression growing out of com- 
plications in European affairs, in which our commerce was entangled 
for many years, all culminating in the embargo declared by Mr. Jef- 
ferson in i8o8, and in the war with England from i8tz to 1815. 
Crowds of lads were thrown from intended business life into such 
professional life as required preparation at college. 

The admittance examinations of those remote year.s toolt place on 
the Friday succeeding Commencement Day, which then occurred on 
the last Wednesday in August. There was no summer vacation 
except for seniors about lo graduate, they having, if I rightly remem- 
ber, six weeks before Commencement, wherein to prepare their several 
"parts." A vacation of four weeks then followed. The examiners, 
as I recall them, — an awe-inspiring body, yet really in themselves sym- 
pathetic, mild, courteous, and forbearing, — were Professors Frisbie, 
Ashur Ware, and Farrar. and tutors Cranston, Phillips, Coggswell, 
and Kendall (I may have forgotten others), the Rub-groups into which 
the candidates 
were divided, 
passing, in alter- 
nation, from one 



other. The many 
intervening years 
have erased from 
my memory the 
special details of 
the examination. 
I only know, that, 
of the hundred 
and four appli- 
cants, ninety- two 
(q-uoruin parsegB) 
were announced 
at the end of the 
search, as quali- 
fied for matricu- 
lation. Ah : what 
a relief to me, and 
to the rest of the 
successful, was 



ment t and with 

what earnest and honest glances and words did our Nympaihies go 
forth towards the unhappy dozen who had been disappointed and re- 
jected ! Nor can I ever forget the tremulous anxiety (my little heart 
going pit-a-pat and pity-me), with which, clear down among the O's, 
I awaited, in turn, the doubtful issue of my own fate ; the sentence 
being somewhat in this wise: "Oliver is admitted, but will review 
the syntax of Adams's Latin Grammar," — a mild sentence, and a 
just and true one, for I was consciously weak therein. 1 bowed and 
obeyed, but was never called upon thereafter to show any proof of 
my obedience. After the examination I returned home (it was in the 
house where Washington lodged while on his visit to Boston, and 
which for almost fifty years has been occupieci by Pierce's grocery 
storc.on the comer of Tremont and Court Streets), with weary body but 
light heart. I was welcomed with earnest and cheerful congratulations, 
the most grateful of which came from the loving mother who 
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Of the ninety-two admitted, eighty-one graduated, — the largest 
number In any year, till 1852 ; and there were, during the four years of 
our coUegiate life, one hundred and ten different members. Of the 
gradiMtft there arc now living only nine, — Sidney Bartlett, Francis 



Brinley, George Choate, Frederic Augustus Farley, Warren Goddard, 
Henry Kemble Oliver, George Osborne, Sampson Reed, and James 
William Sivret. Omnes caleri sUlligeri sunt, and, we trust, are sufra 
Stellas. 

Commencement Day was so called because it was at the deginHtttg 
of Che fall term ; while now It Is at the end of the summer term, sug- 
gesting a sort of lucus a non lucindo, like School Street in Boston, 
where now there is no school, but where the Latin School stood for a 
couple of centuries, before the schoolhouse now standing on Bedford 
Street was erected. Other vacations were seven weeks in winter, and 
the last two weeks in May. These May weeks included two holidays 
popularly known, one as " Nigger 'lection," and the other, as now, as 
"Artillery Election," the latter being the day of the annual cere- 
monies of the artillery company. 

The phrase "Nigger 'lection" was applied to the last Wednesday 
in May, because on that day, when the State Legislature assembled 
for Its spring session, our colored brethren were permitted to take 
pan in the high festivities on Boston Common. Then the Tremont- 
street Malt was occupied by three lines of tents and booths, in 
which were sold all sorts of heavy and unwholesome food to be 
washed down with egg-nog and rum-punch. Games of all sorts, 
from props and pitch-coppers lo black-joke and raffling, with a plenty 
of miscellaneous 
rough-and-tumble, 
and churlish sav- 
agery of sporting, 
in which whites 
and blacks freely 
mingled, made the 

with revelry. A 
Ixiisterous Satur- 
^■■' '^ nalia was It, dur- 
ing which his Ex- 
cellency the Gov- 
ernor, with full 
suite, and with 
senators and rep- 
resentatives an- 
nexed, all under 
escort of the 
in Cadets, 
marched from the 
■^ ^ Slate House down 
Park Street to the 
Old South, there 
to be sermonized 
into their political 
ight have been 




duties. Of that day the tr 



" Troi, Tfriuivc mihi nulla discriicine agchir." 
'Twiit white and black impartial be the feast. 

But not so impartial was the following first Monday in June, when 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company had their great field- 
day ; for then, with sweeping clearance and riddance, by human cata- 
pult and balista, every darky, however slightly tinged, was summarily 
and lapidarlly driven off, and compelled to take refuge 'mid the " shady 
shadows " of Nigger Hill, as was then called the region of the town 
west of Joy and Belknap Streets. 

But returning to Harvard, the winter vacation was prolonged by 
special favor, for those students who desired, by keeping a country . 
three-months' school, to gain a few dollars to defray college expenses. 

After what may be called the fall vacation, namely, the four weeks 
following Commencement, the members of all the four classes re- 
assembled for college work, among them being the duly recognized 
and matriculated recruits, enrolled as freshmen, because so very fresh, 
and, like the early spring, "with verdure clad." 

After directions as to what additional book-armature we must pro- 
vide, we were divided into four sections of twenty-three members each, 
and began drill. We had already selected our chums, at least those 
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of us who had decided on the duplex syslem of rooming, and those of 
us who took rooms in the college "edifices," had reL-eived our several 
assignments thereof. 1 wns not a little shy at maling, and was hesi- 
tating at proposinjT. when 1 was relieved from the em ban-ass me it t of 
offering myself, by the announcement of my father that he had already 
made the needful arrangement by engaging me to the son of a class- 
mate of his own (Dartmouth College, 17^5), and so was formed the 
partnership of Waldo & Oliver. A room had been secured in what, 
in the more euphonic nomenclature of the College catalogue soon after 
published, was named " College House No. i," but in the cacophonous 
and more accurately descriptive phrase of the students, was named the 
" Devil's Den." It stood outside of the College yard, not far south of 
the spot where is now the Unitarian Church building, adjacent to the 
old burying -ground, wherein is buried our classmate McCullough 
of Kennebunk, Me., — facile eogttitus inter prindpes, — and who died 
of the severe diarrhcctic epidemic which swept through the College in 
1817. There was likewise another building, a No. 2, bearing the same 
pseudonymous alias, westerly from No. I. The rooms in each of these 
were not so desirable as iliose in Massachusetts, Sloughton, or Hol- 
lis Halls. Rooms in Holworthy, I think, freshmen were not privileged 
to occupy, unless, perhaps, lower rooms under those of the guardian 
tutors of the three entries. These four halls were the only domiciliary 
college quarters ihen existing. 

" Devil's Den " was an old three-story wooden building with four 
small rooms on each floor, a front one on the second floor being occu- 
pied by Tutor Wainwriglil, nfterwards Bishop of New York. Our room 
was directly beneath his; its dimensions, as nearly as I can recall 
them, being about fourteen feet square, the two inner corners being 
cut off into triangular closets for wardrobes, wood, and general stor- 
age. Between these two was the fireplace, duly equipped with a pair 
of cast-iron andirons, commonly called i/c^j', — possibly because they 
were useful in keeping up the bark used as incipient fire-fodder. 
These were of rough and cheap make ; and on them was supported 
our ligneous fuel, hard coal not yet having been disembowelled from 
Pennsylvanian earth. Wood was the universal fuel, and could be 
purchased at two and a half dollars a cord in the unsawed. 1 think 
the college authorities supplied the fuel, and charged it in our bills. 
We had to take only small quantities, as we had not much storage- 
room. On retiring at night, we buried beneath the accumulated ashes, 

" Post quiin colUpsi dneres, et flamnn quievit," 

the unconsumed brands and coals as "kindling fount of future fires." 
When the ashes became over-ahundant, we shovelled them up, and 
pitched them into the back yard of the Den. where they helped to make 
a dry passage ad lemplum Cloadna. 

Our furniture was just about what was set forth in Professor 
Peabody's article. We had a couple of narrow cot-bedsteads, with 
feather-beds thereon, four chairs, an unpainicd table on which we did 
our studying, and one wash-stand, with accompaniments. But 1 do 
not recall desk, or rocking-chair, or carpet in any room. What few 
books we owned found place in closet, on manlle-piece, or on table 
when we were studying. The goody made our beds, and swept our 
room. Our light ^ as gas had not yet come into use, I think, in the 
United States — was from a tallow candle, or a common lamp. Some 
of the wealthier lads had study-lamps, with more intense light, and 
reflecting shades. The common lamps had sometimes a tin shade, 
painted white on the inside, and attached to the upright stem. The 
old box-candlestick was yet common, the cover of the lx>x having a 
circular receptacle to hold the candle, the box holding tinder of burnt 
cotton rags, with flint and steel, with which we struck a light, often at 
(he expense of the skin on our knuckles, with consequent unregener- 
ate vocal explosions. 

In re " cannon-balls " of which Ur. Peabody speaks, there is httle 
doubt that they came from the State Arsenal, which stood, or stands, 
on a road leading north-westerly from the Common, then not fenced 
in. For, when I was appointed adjutant-general in 1844, and took 
possession of the military property of the Stale there housed, I found 
that the topmost ball of some of the pyramidal piles was miss- 
ing. On inquiry, the armorer informed me that they had not been 
there in his day; and the tradition was that the college-boys, at divers 



and sundry times, surreptitiously, and by force of arms and legs, nui 
standing in fear of the law in such cases made and provided, and ol 
mahce prepense, had entered the premi.ses by escalade, and taken 
and carried away these, the property of the Commonwealth, becoming 
usufructuaries thereof, and making neither acknowledgment of theft 
nor restitution of loot. Where are they (chat is, the balls, not the 
boys), now ? 

Beneath my feather-bed, I used to conceal my flute, lest the prying 
eyes of my father should discover that I bad, notwithstanding his 
peremptory prohibition, attempted to conquer the difficulties of the 
tootle-tooting of that instrument. He, like all his brother clergymen 
of the sterner creed, was opposed to musical instruments generally, 
and especially to their use in church-worship, and deemed it a waste 
of time to give them any attention. He consented to my singing in 
chapel or church- worship ; but, as to orchestral implements, the man- 
date was prohibitory. 1 1 am sure he never, til! too late, knew of my 
violation of the commands in Exod. xx. 12, and in Eph. vi. I, and Col. 
iii. 30 ; nor have there since flowed from my eyes any penitential tears 
for my musical Insubordination in learning as 1 did, while an indis- 
creet youth, to play some half a dozen instruments between flute and 
organ. ] could not help it. There was then, and I believe it yet 
exists, a society called the Pierian Sodality, the object of which was 
the culture of orchestral music. In my day it was not very flourish- 
ing ; our whole force consisting of but five members, of whom three 
played flutes, one a clarionet, and one a bassoon. There were neither 
string nor brass instruments, and therefore our range of music was 
rather limited, and our work monotonous. I remember that we 
achieved the " Boston Cadets' March," " O Nannie, will thou gang wi' 
me," the "Lass o' Patie's Mill," the "Palermo Walti," and similar 
classic and perplexing musical questions at issue. There was also 
the College-choir, under charge of William H. Eliot {1815) of Boston, 
a gentleman of excellent musical gifts, and thoroughly interested Id 
the improvement of the College-lads in vocal music. ■ Having a high 
and full boy soprano voice, as had my classmate Timothy Osgood, we 
two performed, in the chapel in University Hall (then, 1814,' first in 
use), the treble part in the song-service — and lent our aid in the ser- 
enading of the fair maidens of the village. Other singers I do not 
recall, with the exception of William Ware (H. C. 1816, a son of Pro- 
were at least a dozen. Mr. Ehot's exquisite 
n protected the service from the trivial and, 
fugue-music of the day (though then making 
its valedictory), which had so long captured the untrained ear. He 
tuned our hearts to nobler strains, — 



fessor Ware) ; but tin 
taste and correct judg'i 
judged, 
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With other German 



- English ciiorals of solemn and hallowing 

" Thil brou^hi all hcHven before one'i eyes. 

The singing in the College-chapel was excellent, and a most interest- 
ing part of the service to the three hundred and fifty persons, or so, 
that made up the congregation, — college officials and their families, 
undergr.iduates, etc., all told. This service we were, with only special 
exceptions, required to attend. The Boston boys, and others living in 
the near vicinity, generally walked home after Saturday morning's 
recitations, carrying, ad lavaiiduiii, their bundles of soiled clothing, 
and returning with clean, before prayers in the afternoon. 

H:izing was not unknown, but it was of a mild type. * Thus, for in- 
stance, on the first evening of our sojourn at Devil's Deo, No. 1, my 
chum Waldo went out upon some errand, leaving me alone. After a 
few moments, a gentle rap called me to the door, and I was accosted 
by a pleasant-speaking lad, who informed me that I was needed at the 
President's room. Obeying llie summons, he led me to a room in 
the third story of HoUis. I was so verdant as not to guess that Presi- 
dential liead(]uarters would hardly be there, and so high up. But what 
took place after reaching the room will, in connection with some more 
ly happy college days, be told in a later issue of 
Harvard Re^hstkh. 

I The attt ikitiias ihe CoUece-tnnuiili were ict oui ia 1814. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL ORGANIZATION OF HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY. 

BY PROFESSOR BENJAMIN PEIRCE, LL.D. 

The material prosperity of the College was never greater than it is 
under its present admirable administration. The frequent additions 
to its resources can justly be claimed as evidence that it enjoys the 
public confidence, which it richly deserves. The demands of educa- 
tion are always increasing ; and the expenses of the College, augment- 
ing with its numbers and almost in proportion to them, require con- 
stant vigilance and unremitting application for pecuniary aid. The 
brighter light with which the institution is now illumined makes its 
deficiencies more apparent ; and it requires all the energy and gen- 
erosity of its friends, to sustain it in its commanding educational posi- 
tion amidst the growing culture of the age and the country. It 
especially behooves us to look forward, and anticipate the direction in 
which rival institutions are likely to gain upon us, and may perhaps 
even come to surpass us. Those who have lived long enough to have 
observed the growth of American colleges, and have seen in how 
short a time the favorite seat of learning and instruction can change 
from place to place, will not regard some apprehension on this respect 
as visionary, or believe Harvard to be so firmly rooted and so largely 
expanded as to preclude all possibility of any loss of prestige. We 
have seen flourishing institutions of learning reduced to comparative 
inefficiency by the loss of great scholars and vigorous investigators 
of science. It is questionable whether Harvard is not already suf- 
fering in this direction, and whether there is not too profuse an ex- 
penditure upon class teaching, and whether the outlay to supply the 
loss of the higher and more inspiring instruction, which is given by 
such men as Felton and Agassiz and Wyman and Winlock, is not 
unfortunately restricted. I hear it intimated that the funds of the 
College are limited, by the terms of donation, to elementary in- 
struction. But it seems to me an unjust restriction of the generous 
and enlightened intentions of the founders, to suppose that there was 
any desire to limit the use of their donations in such a way as not to 
include all the noblest forms of instruction, and especially those which 
can only be given by the masters of original investigation. Enthu- 
siasm, which is the highest element of successful instruction, can 
best be imparted nearest the fountain-head, where the springs of 
knowledge flow purest, and where the waters are undiluted by the 
weakening influence of text-book literature. I cannot believe it to 
be injudicious to reduce the time which the instructor is to devote 
to his formal teaching, to a couple of hours each day, or even to 
less than this, and to much less, if the same man is to undertake more 
than one branch of study, so as to leave him time to expand into new 
investigations in the learning of his department, and thereby add to 
the lustre and reputation of the University. 

The student who is truly ambitious, and sincerely desirous of knowl- 
edge, should mostly be expected to, seek it by earnest questioning of 
his instructor, or by diligent study of original memoirs under the 
master's direction. He should be an active instrument in the accom- 
plishment of his own progress, and not a passive tool in the hands of his 
teacher. Knowledge is power in proportion to the intellectual energy 
expended in its acquisition. The advanced students of our highest in- 
stitutions cannot remain children subject to the rule of a schoolmaster ; 
but they are men seeking the guidance of the great thinkers in their 
pursuit of knowledge. They are not rafts floated down the stream, 
but vessels navigating the ocean. The system which is adapted 
principally to compel attention to study, is comparatively unfruitful, 
and fails to promote sound and original scholarship. As long as the 
instructions are limited to formal class teaching, the College must 
remain a higher school, and cannot deserve the name of University. 

Closely connected with the overwork of the teachers in what may be 
termed pedagogic instruction, is the great difliculty or apparent impos- 
sibility of organizing a system of combined investigation, or any united 
discussion of the higher questions of science and learning, and espe- 
cially of those to which various departments must be expected to con- 
tribute. Such combinations have hitherto been attempted with but 
moderate success. It is fervently to be hoped that the President, and 



the members of the Corporation and Overseers, will be induced by the 
pressure of the times, and inspired by the success of younger institu- 
tions, to make a thorough personal study of this great subject. Such 
an investigation deserves profound and serious consideration, and 
there has never been a time more propitious for pursuing it to a satis- 
factory conclusion. It cannot be that so favorable an accumulation of 
elements will be permitted to slip from us unimproved ; and it may not 
unreasonably be hoped, that, in the course of the coming year, wise 
steps may be taken for the inauguration of a better intellectual organi- 
zation of the University. 



DEGREES GUARDED. BUT INSTRUCTION OPEN. 

During the past ten years the requisitions for graduation have 
been much increased in all departments of the University. In the 
College, the requisitions for admission are decidedly more serious than 
in 1869, a minimum attainment during the four-years' course is more 
strictly demanded of unambitious or dull students, and the elective 
system has improved the average scholarship. In 1869 the schools 
of Divinity, Law, and Medicine had no examinations for admission ; 
the Divinity School gave no degree, and had no graduating examina- 
tions ; the Law School gave its degree, without any examination, for 
eighteen months of residence ; and the Medical School gave its 
degree to students who had attended two courses of lectures of 
four months each, and had satisfactorily passed oral examinations of 
the hastiest kind in five out of the nine principal subjects of instruc- 
tion. The degree of the Lawrence Scientific School was given by 
the separate departments after a residence which was often not longer 
than three years, and upon examinations which were departmental in 
scope. The examinations for admission to the School were of like 
character, each department having its own. 

Whoever takes the trouble to compare the existing requisitions for 
the degrees of the College and the professional schools with the requi- 
sitions of 1869 will be satisfied that the degrees of the University are 
much more difficult to obtain now than they were then. Severer tests 
of competency are applied, and large classes of persons to whom the 
degrees were formerly accessible are now excluded from them. 

While the University has been, on the one hand, guarding its 
degrees with increasing strictness, on the other it has been freely 
opening its instruction to persons who are not candidates for a degree. 
A young man who for any reason does not aim at a degree, but simply 
wishes to avail himself of some part of the instruction offered by the 
University, can obtain access to any course of instruction which he is 
competent to pursue by entering as a special student the Divinity, 
Law, Medical, or Scientific School, or the Bussey Institution, as may 
be most appropriate. No entrance examination is required of the 
special student, and no limit of age applies to him. He may enter 
any one of the above schools at any time of the year, without formal 
examination, and avail himself of its advantages in whatever manner 
and to whatever extent he sees fit. Moreover the special student who 
pays the fee of any one department may, if found competent, pursue 
without additional charge any of the courses of instruction given in 
the other departments of the University except the laboratory courses, 
in which the instruction is largely individual. Thus, for example, a 
special student in the Scientific School may attend any instruction in 
the College which he desires to attend, provided that he satisfies the 
instructor that he can attend with profit. To a special student in the 
Medical School, all the instruction of the College and Scientific 
School is open except the lalxjratory courses. A special student in 
the Law School is made free of much college instruction which is 
peculiarly appropriate for law-students, such as the instruction in 
history, political economy, Roman law, and the English and French 
languages. To young men of twenty-one years and upwards the Col- 
lege itself is open without examination in another manner, under the 
regulations concerning "admission to Harvard College without ma- 
triculation." These regulations provide that the elective courses are 
open to persons not less than twenty-one years of age, who satisfy 
the Faculty of their fitness to pursue the particular courses which 
they elect, although they have not passed the usual examination for 
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admission. Such students are classed in the catalogue as unmatricu- 
lated students. 

Although these various provisions for opening the instruction given 
at the University to persons who are not candidates for any degree 
are of recent origin, and have attracted but little public attention, 
the number of special and unmatriculated students upon the annual 
catalogue is already respectable (from sixty to seventy during each of 
the past two years), and it is to be expected that the number of such 
students will gradually increase. There are many persons who 
cannot bear the cost of the regular three or four years' courses lead- 
ing to a degree, or spare the time required to complete those courses, 
yet who could give a single year to advanced study with great advan- 
tage. Young men of delicate health, or irregular early training, and 
persons who begin their education unusually late in life, can, as 
special or unmatriculated students, get all the instruction at the Uni- 
versity which they are competent to receive. Graduates of normal 
schools, and young teachers, who have perhaps a year to give to 
further study, can perfectly avail themselves to that extent of the 
privileges of the University. Specialists who wish to devote them- 
selves to one subject have, under these arrangements, full opportunity 
to do so. In short, while the University carefully protects its degrees, 
it opens its instruction to all men competent to receive it. 



THE COLLEGE ALBUM: ITS USES AND NOVELTY. 

BY EDWARD £. HALE. 

The class of 1839 prepared for its own members, at the last Com- 
mencement, an album, which makes a pleasant memorial of their 
fortieth anniversary. The general plan is so good, and, in the long- 
run, it would preserve in an agreeable form so good a picture of the 
work of the College, that it is quite desirable that other classes may 
continue the series. 

The Album is a handsome quarto book, printed in John Wilson's 
(University Press, Cambridge) best style : and, when we say that, we 
say all ; for the world can show nothing better. The Album consists 
of a hundred and thirty pages. Two are given to the titlepage, one 
to an introductory note ; and this leaves two pages for each member 
of the class. Of these two pages, one is in every case left blank, so 
that it may serve to mount a portrait, an autograph, or any other me- 
morial by which the owner may wish to ** extend" the Album. The 
other page contains a brief notice of one classmate's life, taken from 
the Class-Book, and then some passage in print which illustrates his 
work in college or after-life in the forty-four years since the class 
entered college. The selections are made almost at random, the com- 
mittee say ; and they add, very fairly, that the scrap-book is all the 
better for that. Very naturally they preferred to draw from college 
parts, or " Bowdoin essays," or the " memoirs " written in the Class- 
Book. Very curious indeed it is to see in these how the boy is the 
father of the man. But yet again they have sometimes taken from 
pamphlets or books which show what the men have done since they 
left college. One gets characteristic glimpses of the men as he reads 
of Moore entering Mexico with the Second Dragoons, as he reads a 
Vesper Hymn of Samuel Longfellow's, a scrap from a critical report 
on public education by Samuel Eliot, or the first sketch of the fire- 
alarm telegraph by its inventor, William Francis Channing. These 
forty years, indeed, have furnished so much event and adventure for 
history, that the fortunes of sixty-three active men, many of whom 
have proved to be leaders, give many suggestive side-lights of impor- 
tant affairs. The settlement of California, the Mexican war, the devel- 
opment of manufacture and invention, the conflict of opinion that 
led to the civil war, and the conflict of arms as it went through, are 
all illustrated in these pages. 

The device of the class, adopted at Commencement, 1839, is an 
anchor crossed by a spade, and the class motto, " Ancora fodere," 
which can hardly have been furnished by Professor Beck or Charles 
Mason, who alone are responsible for the Latin of the class. The 
motto has been freely translated on the titlepage in the line, " Their 
digs were playful, and their Navy wise." It is sad to say that young 
Harvard does not know what is meant by "the Navy." Mr. Crownin- 



shield's paper in the Harvard Book, and a sketch in Hall's " College 
Words and Customs," must be referred to, to enlighten the ignorant 
The Harvard Navy consisted of all the members of the senior class who 
failed to receive parts at the senior exhibition. These were the admi- 
ral, the vice-admiral, and the rest of the officers. The other members 
of the class were ranked as marines or common seamen in the inverse 
ratio of their college rank. The theory was that the Navy went down 
the harbor before graduation, for a fishing-party and a chowder. 

The Album of 1839 was made in a few days of last summer by 
Hale, Hayes, and Hay ward, three men who "sat together" about the 
middle of the class. It will certainly be a great help to the " Dr. Sib- 
leys " of coming generations, if the custom thus begun shall be regu- 
larly continued. 



A FOURTH YEAR IN THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

BY PROFESSOR JAMES C. WHITE, M.D. 

Ten years have not yet passed since the medical department of 
the University took that great step which has so largely changed the 
character of medical education in this country, and each succeeding 
year has demonstrated more positively the advantages of the meas- 
ures then adopted. The classes have grown constantly larger ; and 
the quality of the students has improved in the same degree, nearly 
one-half of them being at present graduates in arts or sciences. The 
complete success of this reform has not failed to impress itself upon 
other medical schools in all parts of the country, and some of the 
most important of them have adopted and are about to adopt the 
" Harvard plan.'* In the mean time the school has not been content 
to rest upon the merits of its first step. As soon as practical it insti- 
tuted an admission examination, so as to exclude at the start that 
class of students who would approach the study of medicine unfitted 
by any previous mental training ; and it has just now materially added 
to the efficiency of this preliminary test. It has continuously sought 
to enlarge the scope, to systematize and to improve the quality, of its 
instruction, and has been constantly adding to its corps of instructors, 
which now numbers over forty. But with this great increase in the 
amount of teaching, a serious obstacle arose, — a want of time in which 
to teach properly. It had become, in fact, an impossibility for the 
student to profit by all the instruction offered ; and some of the special 
branches taught, those not considered essential in the requirements of 
graduation, were largely and necessarily neglected. 

The medical faculty has long recognized the 'necessity of adding 
another year to the curriculum. America is the only civilized country 
which gives the degree of doctor in medicine on a three-years* course 
of study. In how much less time, and on what slight require- 
ments, many of her colleges confer this title, I am ashamed to say. 
Several of the European universities require six years of study. But 
the establishment of a fourth year was felt to be also a serious matter 
in the face of the strong rivalship of schools so lax in their require- 
ments in this regard ; and it has not seemed practicable before the 
present full financial prosperity of the school was assured, and its 
extensive system of general and special teaching thoroughly organized, 
to attempt this additional step in medical education. Even now the 
faculty does not deem it wise to make the four-years* course obliga- 
tory at the start, but has left it optional for the present to the student, 
whether he will continue to attempt to crowd an impossible amount of 
work into three years, or spread his studies over the longer period in 
a proper order, and reap the full advantages of all the instruction 
which is offered him. There can be no doubt that the latter course 
will be chosen by that large class of students who are constantly 
disappointed in their endeavors to do justice to all the teaching open 
to them. To those, however, who are unable to avail themselves of 
this extended plan of education, the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
will continue to be given, until further notice, at the end of three years 
of study under the conditions hitherto observed, and there will be no 
diminution in the amount, or change in the arrangement, of instruction 
hitherto given in this course. 

The faculty, however, urgently recommend the following plan of 
study to all students desiring a thorough medical education : — 
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First Year. — The studies of the first year are to be, as hitherto, 
anatomy, physiology, and general chemistry; and there will be an 
examination upon these at the end of the year. 

Second Year. — During the second year the studies will be topo- 
graphical and practical anatomy, pathological anatomy, medical chem- 
istry, and materia medica ; and an examination will be held upon them 
at the close of the year, general anatomy excepted. 

Third Year. — At the end of the third year there will be an ex- 
amination in therapeutics, theory and practice, obstetrics, and surgery ; 
and at the close of the — 

Fourth Year, in clinical medicine, clinical and operative sur- 
gery, obstetrics,, clinical and operative obstetrics, ophthalmology, 
otology, dermatology, syphilis, mental and nervous diseases, laryngol- 
ogy, hygiene, legal medicine, diseases of women, and diseases of chil- 
dren ; but the main studies of the third and fourth years will be more 
or less continuous. 

The instruction in the special branches, in which an examination 
is now for the first time instituted, is intended to be more clinical and 
individual in character than (hat heretofore given, and should in large 
measure take the place of that practical private teaching which has 
been hitherto sought by American students in European schools after 
graduation. In the general branches of medical education, too, in- 
struction will be carried, especially in practical directions, farther than 
was possible in the former cramped period of study. The degree of 
Doctor of Medicine will be given to candidates who have passed a 
satisfactory examination in all the studies of the four-years' course, 
and the distinctive degree cum laude to those who have pursued 
the whole course, and have obtained an average of seventy-five per 
cent upon all the examinations above given. 

The new plan of instruction goes into operation at the beginning of 
the next academic year, and can be adopted by all students who are 
then members of the school. It deserves, and will undoubtedly receive, 
the earnest support of the profession in all parts of the country. 



JONATHAN BROWN BRIGHT. 



BY HENRY N. HUDSON. 



Jonathan Brown Bright, who recently bequeathed to Harvard 
College the sum of fifty thousand dollars, was born in Waltham, Mass., 
April 23, i8oo. His parents were John Bright of Waltham and Eliz- 
abeth Brown of Watertown. He was the youngest of ten children ; 
went to the district school until fourteen years old, then to the acad- 
emy at Westford, and afterwards to the Framingham Academy. His 
father*s intention was to have him go through Harvard College, and 
become a minister ; But this profession was distasteful to him. At 
the age of seventeen he left the academy, and went with an older 
brother to St. Louis, Mo., where he engaged as a clerk in a store, and 
remained there till he became of age. He then went to St. Stephens, 
in Alabama, and in 1822 to Selma, in the same State. After a severe 
struggle with the local fever, in which he nearly lost his life, he decided 
to leave the South ; and in 1824 he engaged as clerk in the firm of 
Blackstock & Merle, cotton-brokers, in the city of New York. His 
rectitude and ability in business were not long in gaining him a part- 
nership in the firm, which was known successively as Blackstock, Merle, 
& Co., as Merle & Bright, and as Merle, Bright, & Gourlie. His 
partner, Charles Merle, was a Swiss, and was first cousin of Dr. Merle 
d'Aubignd of Geneva, the distinguished historian. In 1827 Mr. 
Bright was married to Mary Huguenin Garbrance, who died in 1830, 
leaving one child, — a daughter. He continued in business till 1849, 
when he retired to Waltham with his daughter, and there made his 
home with an unmarried sister, in a new house built on the site of the 
old one in which he was born. The homestead has been in the family 
a hundred and three years. There he continued to reside, leading a 
modest, quiet, peaceable, and beneficent life, till the 1 7th of December, 
1879, when he died. A man of clear and vigorous intelligence, and of 
great public spirit, his mind, all through the years of his retirement, 
was ever active, either in adding to his own fund of knowledge, or in 
contributing to that of others. His contributions to the local press 
were numerous and varied ; some of them relating to the early history 



of the church and town, with the records of which he was thoroughly 
at home. But perhaps his most decided taste was for genealogical 
studies ; and in these he spent much of his time, his patience of 
minute detail, his perseverance, and his habitual exactness of thought, 
forming an admirable qualification for that kind of work. Accordingly 
in 1848 he set forth a history of his English ancestors, entitled " The 
Brights of Suffolk." These ancestors resided in Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk County, England, and were prominent among the good families 
of that ancient and famous town. The book was intended merely for 
private distribution, but soon became known in England, where it was 
well received and highly commended, many excellent notices coming 
to him from the English press, and from distinguished men who were 
interested in such themes. 

Mr. Bright was a man of solid and sterling character ; a thorough 
gentleman in his temper and deportment ; of the strictest integrity, 
and of unblemished honor ; sparing of expense towards himself, but 
attentive and generous to the wants of others : and his life, flowing 
on from year to year without stress or noise, was eminently useful, 
and fixed him deep in the esteem of those who knew him. Though 
without the early advantages of a full academical training, he was never- 
theless a highly cultivated man. His mind ran instinctively to liberal 
things ; and to further the progress of liberal culture in all directions, 
was ever among the leading aims of his life. During the recent war 
for the National Union and Constitution, he was indefatigable and un- 
sparing, both in hand and in purse, for the maintenance of the great 
cause : he thought, felt, wrote, and worked as if his whole life were 
at stake in the conflict. He was also much interested in some of the 
active charities of the day, such as the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the schools for the freedmen, and the Hampton 
Normal Institute at Hampton, Va. In his religious views he was a Uni- 
tarian. During the middle and later portion of his life, it was a matter 
of regret to him that he had not taken a college course at Harvard ; 
and his bequest attests his interest in that institution. But, indeed, 
while all the claims of humanity found a friend in him, he was espe- 
cially solicitous to advance the welfare of his kind through the forces 
of education and of public enlightenment. 



METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHANNING WHITAKER. 

I AM not prepared to speak fully of the methods of instruction of 
the Scientific School.* 1 cannot, however, say too much of the inter- 
esting, valuable, and systematic method by which Professor Eustis 
has reduced the necessary routine of his work to a minimum, and 
economized the time of his students in the class-room, insuring the 
attention of successive classes to the same carefully selected funda- 
mental points, and the thorough examination of the students as a part 
of the teaching, without dispensing with, or losing to any extent, the 
advantageous results of oral teaching. Without going very much into 
detail, I may say, that, for each subdivision of the subjects taught by 
him, he has prepared a number of examination-questions which fre- 
quently are problems requiring solution. Those questions belonging 
to any one subdivision are of the same grade, and they are practically 
interchangeable ; so that they may, without especial selection, be 
handed to the different members of the class for solution. Further- 
more they are not to be found in the usual text-books, and cannot 
therefore be solved from memory. They require that the students 
shall exercise both their wits and their mathematical skill. They also 
require that they shall understand the principles involved sufficiently 
well to solve the problems readily. The different problems are writ- 
ten upon cards which are similar to those used in library-catalogues. 
The correct solutions of the problems are written upon similar cards ; 
and both the questions and the answers are filed away in proper cases, 
and in the order in which they are to be used. The professor is 
accustomed to meet his classes for several successive exercises, the 
number of them depending upon the nature of the principles that are 



^ This article is by the professor of mechanical engineering at the Massachusetts Institute ot 
Technology. It is a part of his report as a member of the Committee to Visit the Lawrence 
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to be considered. During these exercises, he makes such explana- 
tions and suggestions as in his judgment are necessary, in order that 
the students may understand this entire subdivision of the subject ; 
without questioning them often, but always giving them an opportu- 
aity to question him. At the conclusion of each such series of lec« 
tures, he hands some card of the proper set to each student for solu- 
tion. The solved answers enable an accurate examination of the 
results obtained by the students to be rapidly made. The promptness, 
certainty, and accuracy with which all this is done are very noteworthy. 
It would be very greatly to the advantage of students if this method 
of instruction should become wide-spread instead of exceptional. 

The other schools of civil engineering in the United States have 
generally been modelled after the same plan as the Scientific School ; 
and we may properly inquire why this school does not receive an 
equal share of public patronage. There are local and minor reasons 
which may lead to the education of pupils at other schools. Cam- 
bridge lacks the railway-facilities that would enable students from all 
of the surrounding country to live at home while attending the school 
daily. This reason is very potent. Again, the course, like that of the 
College, is for undergraduates. The number of students attending 
the Scientific School is small, compared with the number attending 
the College ; and comparison tends to belittle the Scientific School. 
Again, the mere fact that the number of students is small, and that 
the building where the instruction is given is not particularly attrac- 
tive, have more or less efiEect. I have before referred to another 
reason which is important. The requirements for admission are high, 
without being sufficiently high to raise the grade of the school to a 
distinctly different plane. Should the Scientific School be reputed 
to furnish a decidedly superior training for engineers, this would act 
as an offset to the local disadvantages, and a much larger number of 
pupils would probably be attracted to the school. 

Chief among the difficulties in the way of improving the course is 
the lack of time, on the part of the student, to receive the necessary 
instruction. A proposition to lessen the time now expended upon the 
less technical studies, either before or after admission to the course, 
would be met by serious objections ; and among them is the one, that 
to take such a step would be to defeat, to some extent, the end in 
view. A proposition to increase the length of the course would seem 
at first to be so serious an innovation as to be any thing but an im- 
provement. On second thought, the objections to it will be found to 
be less serious than would at first appear. 

Many European schools furnish more advanced technical instruc- 
tion for civil engineers ; and young men, graduates of our American 
schools, go every year to receive the benefits of their instruction. 
The example of lengthening the time for the instruction of mechani- 
cal engineers in American schools has already been set by the United- 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis ; the time for the instruction of 
naval engineers having been increased from four to six years. At the 
Sheffield Scientific School the full course in dynamical (or mechani- 
cal) engineering has been increased to five years. The time is not 
far distant when some school of civil engineering will give a five or a 
six years' course of instruction. The school which moves first in 
this direction will attract attention ; and, if the additional instruction 
furnished is really advanced and excellent, it will number among its 
pupils graduates of other engineering schools. Whether the neces- 
sary additional time can be best secured by lengthening the under- 
graduate or by establishing a /<7J/graduate course, is a question for 
consideration : if by lengthening the undergraduate course, the ar- 
rangement of studies might be made much more satisfactory ; if by 
establishing a /^j/graduate course, the plan would commend itself 
more decidedly to graduates of other scientific schools. Other diffi- 
culties are those of deciding upon the general features and details of 
the additional instruction, and of obtaining the means for providing 
the necessary apparatus, and for giving the instruction. To decide 
upon the general features, would be comparatively easy, although 
careful deliberation would be needed, and conference with experienced 
teachers and practitioners of engineering would tend to insure the 
success of the scheme. To decide upon the details, would call for a 
great deal of forethought on the part of experienced instructors ; for 
it is in the long-run both expensive, and injurious to the quality and 



the reputation of a school, to have the details of the course of study 
worked out between recitations, or, what is worse, not properly worked 
out until several classes have passed through the school. 



INSTRUCTION FOR GRADUATES. 

BY CHARLES F. THWING. 

Several colleges are now providing instruction for graduates in 
the principal departments of study. For a decade or more of years 
previous to 1875, a few members of each class graduating at Har%'ard 
pursued their studies at Cambridge privately under the personal 
supervision of the professors. The laboratories and libraries were 
open to them, and elective studies which they had not taken as under- 
graduates were available. It was not, however, till the year of 1875-76 
that Harvard College arranged courses of instruction for the special 
needs of graduate students. In the last five years the number of 
these courses has increased from twenty-five to forty-five. In each 
of the last two years the number of students has averaged about 
forty. In the last college year Yale ofiEered forty-three courses, which 
were pursued by forty-five graduates. Princeton provided twelve 
courses, and fifty-eight students elected at least one and not more 
than four of them. 

The immediate aim of many graduates, in continuing their studies 
at Harvard and a few other colleges, is the attainment of a second 
degree. The degrees usually open to them are Master of Arts, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Science. Although it is still the 
lamentable custom of most colleges to confer the master's degree upon 
all graduates of three years' standing (simply on the payment of a fee 
of five dollars !), several of the best institutions now bestow it only 
upon those who pursue for a year such special studies as are pre- 
scribed, and pass a satisfactory examination. The degree of Ph. D. 
and of S. D. each requires at least two years of diligent work after 
graduation. The former is granted for the degree of proficiency 
demanded by the college in almost any one of the departments of 
knowledge, and is the honor most ardently coveted by graduate stu- 
dents. The latter is granted as the reward of special work in scientific 
studies. The difficulty of obtaining these degrees varies, of course, 
with the colleges; but the standard of excellence demanded by the 
majority is very high. Aside from the necessity of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the German language, it is as difficult to obtain 
a Ph. D. from certain American colleges of the highest grade, as from 
at least a few of the German universities. During the last six years 
at Harvard about one from, every five who have studied for it a longer 
or shorter period has received the degree of ^. D. ; and no degree 
indicates in itself higher special attainments in scholarship. 

The results flowing from the introduction of graduate courses of 
study into the colleges are numerous and excellent The necessity 
of residing in European universities for the sake of the instruction 
they provide is rendered far less urgent than formerly. The presence 
of a body of graduate students in a college elevates its scholarly 
character. These additional studies, moreover, form the best method 
of preparation for the holding of a professorship. The boards of 
not a few colleges are willing to confess the difficulty they experi- 
ence in obtaining scholars thoroughly fitted to fill professors' chairs. 
Graduate instruction is a most efficient instrument for doing away 
with the difficulty. The general result of this advanced study is the 
more thorough training of young men for whatever vocation they 
may enter. The number of the graduates desirous of such training 
is proved to be much larger than is usually supposed ; and the eflfects 
of this training on the moral and intellectual character of those enjoy- 
ing it, and of the community, are excellent and far-reaching. 

Yet, as compared with the Gernnn universities, the advantages for 
graduate study provided by even the most liberal of American col- 
leges are, in respect to the amount of the instruction furnished, mea- 
gre. A recent calendar of the University of Leipzig shows that (in 
the department corresponding to our college) forty courses in philos- 
ophy are offered, forty-six in philology, twenty-three in hisifbry and 
geography, nine in fine arts, seventeen in political econo ]piy, fourteen 
in mathematics and astronomy, and forty-five in natural scio»nce. At 
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Gottingen, with about a third of the number of students of Leipzig, one 
hundred and twenty-nine courses are provided, according to a recent 
exhibit. Many of these courses are not taught in American colleges, 
and not a few are of a more advanced character than most American 
graduate students wish 'to pursue. It is also to be noted, as one 
advantage of residence at a German university, that these universities 
absorb the scholarly genius of that nation of scholars far more fully 
than the corresponding institutions in either America or England. At 
Heidelberg a few years ago Bunsen, Helmholtz, KirchofiE, Zeller, 
Treitschke, Vangerow, and Kiihne were lecturing: a consensus of 
talent that could not be gathered in a university outside of Germany. 

The department of graduate instruction in American colleges is 
recently established, and its efficiency may be greatly augmented. 
The principal means for promoting its efficiency is better organiza- 
tion. It should either be elevated into a distinct department of the 
college or university, with a faculty and regulations designed for its 
special needs, or its relation to the college should be made so inti- 
mate, that its courses of study will be only the natural continuation 
of the college courses. It certainly should not remain what it now is 
in most colleges, a mere accident of the institution. If the depart- 
ment is elevated into a distinct school, it will bear to the college with 
which it is connected a relation similar to that of a law or medical 
school. If it is made an integral part of the college, the regular 
course of study is substantially lengthened by the additional years 
which it prescribes. Each method has its peculiar merits, but the 
latter possesses one important advantage in more directly influencing 
undergraduates to continue their studies beyond the ordinary four 
years. The adoption of either plan requires that the professors for 
the undergraduate also serve as professors for the graduate students. 
When the colleges become more wealthy, and first-rate scholars more 
numerous, professors for the instruction of graduates alone may be 
furnished ; but in the present lack of wealth and scholarship, graduate 
professorships cannot to any considerable extent be established. 



PRIVATE COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 

HY ARTHUR OILMAN, A.M. 

The publication of the fourth circular by the Managers of the 
scheme for the Private Collegiate Instruction of Women under the 
professors of Harvard College, marks the beginning of preparations 
for the second year of the experiment. The circular is full and ex- 
plicit in stating the terms of admission to the privileges provided ; and 
it is soon to be followed by a list of the courses of instruction, which 
will be more numerous than those announced last year. The present 
circular opens with a detailed statement of the requisitions for the 
Harvard University Examinations for Women, because any who pass 
that are permitted to enter upon the courses in Cambridge. By this 
provision women who live at a distance can spare themselves the 
trouble and cost of coming to Cambridge for the examinations ; for they 
may attend those held in May, at New York, Philadelphia, or Cincin- 
nati. The circular next gives, with similar detail, the requirements for 
passing the summer and autumn examinations for admission, which 
are to be held in Cambridge, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, July r, 
2, and 3, and Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Sept. 29 and 30, and 
Oct. I. These requirements are the same that are established for the 
entrance examination to the freshman class of the College. Women 
are permitted to divide their examination as they please between these 
two times, and they may take a part in one year and the remainder in 
another. The May examinations held in the other cities may be simi- 
larly divided. The same provisions for special students are made 
this year as were announced in 1879. The fee for the full year's in- 
struction remains as it was at first established (notwithstanding that 
it docs not meet the expense), but the charge for any single course is 
reduced to seventy-five dollars. The managers are satisfied to have 
a deficit, which will be paid from the funds subscribed by friends of 
the movement ; but they fear to make a greater reduction lest the loss 
should prove too heavy to be met with the money in hand. The 
prospect is that the classes will be larger in the coming year, and 
eflpecially that the number of those entering for a course of four 



years will be considerably increased. Applications come from dis- 
tant parts of the country, as well as from Boston and Cambridge, and 
the vicinity. The liberality of the professors in the University 
enables the managers to present a more extended list of electives for 
the coming year. Among these will be a course in Chinese, ofiEered 
by Mr. Ko Kun-hua. Lists of these electives will be ready in a few 
weeks, and will be forwarded to any address on application. 



THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 

BY HENRY WARE, LL.B. 

The Harvard Musical Association is the oldest of the various 
clubs that have beengorganized among the graduates of the Univer- 
sity.^ It dates back to 1837, when, at a social meeting held on Com- 
mencement Day, of the graduate members of the " Pierian Sodality," 
it was determined to adopt a permanent organization, with the general 
purpose of associating together College graduates and others of kin- 
dred tastes resident in this vicinity, so as to promote in the com* 
munity the best interests of music ; to influence and direct, so far as 
was possible, the then increasing interest taken in music and musical 
education ; and to prepare the way for the introduction, into the Col- 
lege course, of instruction in music as a branch of a university edu- 
cation and to effect the establishment of a regular musical professor- 
ship. 

For several years meetings were held here in Cambridge on the 
afternoon of Commencement Day, and addresses were delivered by 
its members in the chapel in University Hall. Among those who 
delivered such discourses (which were printed) were John S. Dwight, 
William W. Story, Christopher P. Cranch, Henry R. Cleveland, Ezra 
Weston, Samuel Jennison, and others. 

The formation of a musical library was* also one of the objects 
which the Association had most at heart, and a beginning was at once 
made in this direction. Most of the members being residents of 
Boston, or doing business there, the infant library was stored in the 
city, in the keeping, at different periods, of such members as could, 
for the time, give house-room to its books. In time, however, the 
number of volumes had so much increased, that an arrangement was 
made with the Boston Athenaeum, by virtue of which the Harvard 
Musical Association occupied one of the alcoves in that library for its 
books ; and finally, outgrowing even this space, the Association estab- 
lished itself in rooms of its own, where ampler space permitted and 
encouraged a more rapid increase. At the present date the library 
has increased to about twenty-five hundred volumes, and has become 
a very valuable collection of books in the various departments of 
musical literature ; as useful and extensive a musical library as can 
be found in this country. 

The meetings of the Association after a while were, for greater 
convenience, also held in Boston ; and at these meetings many meas- 
ures were initiated tending to promote the interests of music and 
musical education in this community. Under the auspices of the 
Association the first classical chamber concerts were given in Bos- 
ton. At these meetings the plan of the erection of the long-needed 
Music Hall in Boston was first broached ; plans were prepared, and 
money subscribed very largely by some of its members, towards the 
erection of the present building. The establishment of a high-toned 
musical journal was felt to be a necessity ; and, in consequence of 
the discussions on this subject, the publication of DwigMs Journal 
of Music was made practicable, which was started in 1852. The 
Music Hall completed, the project of procuring an organ which 
should rank with the great organs of the world was next taken up 
by the Association ; and much careful attention was devoted to this 
matter, resulting in the building of the noble instrument which now 
stands in the Music Hall. To this project, individual members con- 
tributed largely the necessary funds. Finally the necessity of the 



^ The officers elected at the last annual meeting held in January are all Harvard graduates. 
Their names are as follows : President, John S. Dwight (183a) ; Vice-President^ Charles C. 
Perkins (1843); Recording Secretary, William P. Blake (1866); Corresponding Secretary ^ 
S. W. Langmaid (1859) ; Treasurer, S. Lothrop Thomdike (1852) ; Directors at Largtt 
Edward S. Dodge (1873), Heniy Ware (1843}. The library is at xa Pembertoa S(v<kBaMst^x 
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organization of a permanent orchestra, for the regular performance of 
grand symphonies of a high standard, seeming obvious, the Associa- 
tion assumed the direction, organization, and pecuniary guaranty of 
the admirable series of orchestral concerts which have now been given 
through fifteen seasons. 

Meanwhile the professorship of music, although many years urged 
upon the College authorities, has becone a fact, and with the most 
gratifying results. The incumbent of the professorship, John K. 
Paine, has won for himself by his own compositions a high place in 
the ranks of contemporary composers, while those who have attended 
his instruction have done no less credit to his training ; and the result 
of the introduction of this study in the University has been that 
among the graduates of the College are now to be found not a few of 
the foremost of the professional musicians of Boston, and music is 
recognized as a profession to be adopted by college-bred men as 
much as medicine, law, or theology. 

The roll of the Harvard Musical Association contains the names 
of many of the best known of our alumni. Besides those already 
mentioned, it shows the names of Winthrop, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Perkins, Thayer, Ball, and others, among the living, and of 
many honored names among the dead. Now, after more than forty 
years, those of the founders who survive can look with no little satis- 
faction upon the result of their efforts to give to music a recognized 
place among the studies of our University, and to advance its highest 
interests in the community in which they live. 



SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT EYES. 

BY DR. B. JOY JEFFRIES. 

My work in our schools [says Dr. Jeffries (1854) in a recent special report 
to the Boston School Board] has shown the great value of Professor Holm- 
gren's method of examination in allowing an expert thereby to test large 
numbers rapidly and with accuracy. I have tested for color-blindness all the 
male students of the Normal Art School, Latin School, English High School, 
all the high schools, all the grammar schools, School for Deaf Mutes, — 
14,469 in number. Of these 608 were color-blind, or 4.202 per cent. 

I have also tested all the female students of the Normal Art School, 
Normal School, Latin School for Girls, Girls* High School, all the high 
schools, all the grammar schools, School for Deaf Mutes, — 13,458 in num- 
ber ; of these 9 were color blind, or 0.066 per cent. 

These results are so near what is found by the best observers in Europe, 
that we may take it as the expression of a general law. Color-blindness is 
not curable by any known methods, and the color-sense does not alter through 
life : hence the statistics gathered from the schools apply to the whole com- 
munity. We may conclude that about one male in twenty-five is more or 
less color-blind, and that the defect very rarely occurs among females. I 
again call the attention of the Board to the fact, that, whilst something is 
done in the primary schools in reference to teaching the names of colors, the 
question of color-blindness on the part of the boys is entirely overlooked. 

I have found even in the higher schools but few teachers who had any 
knowledge of color-blindness, other than that it was an occasional curiosity. 
The uselcssness of attempting to teach a color-blind boy the names of colors, 
with the idea that he can afterwards apply them, is self-evident. The future 
education of the color-sense and the teaching of color-names will naturally 
principally devolve on primary instructors ; and it is, of course, absolutely 
necessary that they should have some knowledge of color-blindness and its 
peculiar manifestations, such as they can obtain by practical illustration and 
teaching and by study. 

My long-continued labors in the schools, in the cause of science, have 
been of practical value. Not only has the hitherto unknown and unbelicved 
percentage of color-blindness been proved in our community, but the extraor- 
dinary exemption from this defect on the part of females has been conclusively 
established. Moreover the color-blind boys were made aware of their defect 
in such a way that they carr\' home to their parents or guardians some knowl- 
edge of their deficiency, which, as this peculiar chromatic defect becomes 
more generally known and recognized by the community, will serve as a 
warning, and prevent the turning into businesses and trades those who do 
not have the necessary color-perception to pursue them successfully. It is 
but seldom that a school-boy or those around him arc aware of his defective 
color-sense. To warn a painter, a colorer, a weaver, etc., not to attempt to 
teach their color-blind boys their own trade, or place them, as in dry -goods 
stores, where their want of color-sense will soon throw them out, is therefore 



of practical value to the community as well as to the individuals. I shall 
moreover be able hereafter to refer to my records of the color-blind when 
needed, as I have the names of all found deficient, with their school, class, 
and age. These of course are never to be published, and only shown on 
proper request of those interested. My work may also be of direct value to 
our community by the warnings I have sent to railroad employes, engineers, 
and others, through their color-blind children, that they should not attempt to 
have these latter follow their own special employment, where the required 
examinations of the future through State or national laws are sure to detect 
and eliminate them. 

My late work in testing for the lack of knowledge and of use of color- 
names has still further convinced me that this want does not show itself in 
school-life, in examinations or exhibitions. Such want does, however, show 
itself very quickly when the boy comes out into every-day life and occupa- 
tions. Thus it is that the necessity of teaching colors and color-names to 
boys has been overlooked. It is naturally supposed that in a general way 
they must learn them as girls do, from their occupations with colored objects 
and materials. The fact is, however, that but very few boys of the grammar 
or higher schools are familiar with the color-names of even the primary col- 
ors, and that still less can they correctly apply those names they do remem- 
ber, when shown colored objects. 

Although prepared for this ignorance on the part of the boys, to a certain 
extent, I confess I was astonished to find it so frequent and g^eat It 
seems almost impossible that a bright boy of fourteen, not color-blind, should 
not know the word green^ or be able to apply it. Yet thfe does not give an 
extreme idea of the truth in reference to the ignorance of color-names and 
their application amongst our schoolboys. 

Ignorance of color-names and their application is not confined to the 
young. Educated adults are equally at fault from the want of training the 
color-sense during school-life. I have received letters from adults, not color- 
blind, whose lack of color-names had been a serious drawback to them in 
their occupations in every-day life ; and they have besought me to urge the 
teaching of color-names, and the education of the color -sense, in our public 
schools. Although kept after school for it, I passed, as a Latin School boy, 
many pleasant hours learning to draw, under genial Mr. Segur. Had those 
hours been spent in the systematic cultivation of the perception of form, and 
the training the hands to obey the will, I should not, as now, have to envj' the 
boys and girls who show on every school -blackboard what can be done by 
thorough and systematic instruction of our sense of form. The cultivation 
of the other sense our eye possesses, that of color, is at present almost wholly 
neglected, as was once the sense of hearing or of the voice. What system 
and instruction have done for the latter, all know, but equally forget the time 
when the schoolroom was silent, and the possibility of musical instruction 
not even believed. 

The teaching of colors and color-names has been somewhat introduced 
into our primary schools, where of course it must be commenced. There is, 
however, and this perhaps very naturally, no system whatever pursued, as is 
with the education of the voice, the ear, and the sense of form in drawing. 

The systematic teaching in the lowest school of color-names and their appli- 
cation has already commenced in Europe, especially in Germany. This is 
due, in part at least, to the successful efforts of Dr. Hugo Magnus of Breslau, 
in devising simple and effective methods of teaching, adapted to the capacity 
of teacher and scholar, and of such value as to receive a diploma of honor 
from the International Medical Congress which met last year at Amsterdam. 

The introduction into our primary schools of a similar system of instruction 
in colors and color-names would save time now faithfully but aimlessly spent, 
and send the children into the upper schools ready to be further instructed, 
so that our schoolboys would graduate ready to turn without chagrin or 
repulse to the everyday occupations of life, which are with us calling more 
and more for an educated color-sense, or, rather, a color-sense with common- 
school education. A few years of instruction have worked wonders in the 
ear, the voice, and the hand. Let the same be now done for our sense of 
color, on which also so much depends. It has been supposed, and even 
claimed, that the exemption on the part of females from color-blindness was 
due to their familiarity with colored objects and materials. This will not of 
course hold in reference to the individual, as the color-sense cannot be 
changed by practice with colors. Whether generations of color-education 
have caused this sexual difference, is a poiirt to be remembered ; for, if sus- 
tained, it proves we may commence to eliminate color-blindness from future 
generations of boys, by teaching and practising their ancestors now ufikr 
the charge of the School Koanl. 

Our community and our school-children are not different from others. ^ 
Wherever in the civilized world examinations similar to my own have been 
carried out by competent observers, the same facts as to color-blindness, and 1 
ignorance of color-names and their use, and an undeveloped color-sense, have J 
been found appertaining to males. 
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LIBRARIAN WINSOR'S REPORT. 

A FEW sections of general interest are taken from the report of the 
librarian, to show the progress at the library, and the great work being 
done there. 

** It is worthy of remark, that the bibliographical spirit was never so 
rife in literary centres the world over as at present ; and some part of 
this activity is traced to a kind of regeneration in the study which has 
taken place in this country. During the year, the English Society of 
Arts has presented a report to the Prince of Wales, its president, 
proposing the printing of a universal catalogue of printed books, thus 
initiating the discussion which must always precede a great work. 
The Trustees of the British Museum are contemplating the printing 
of a catalogue of books in English published before 1640. The Ad- 
vocates' Library at Edinburgh has completed its printed catalogue. 
The Bodleian has already begun, and the British Museum is consid- 
ering, the supplementing of their main authors* catalogue with one of 
subjects, a help to the user that the libraries of America, almost alone 
among the great libraries of the world, have hitherto had the courage 
to undertake. No more important work has been done in the cata- 
loguing of collections than the general indexes of their resources, 
which the Library of Congress and the Boston Athenaeum are now 
carrj'ing forward. The Spanish student finds in Mr. Whitney's Cata- 
logue of the Ticknor Collection, just completed, a special bibliograph- 
ical monograph, than which few were ever more carefully prepared. 
Rarely will a catalogue be found more serviceable to the average stu- 
dent than that, still unfortunately incomplete, now issuing from the 
Brooklyn Library. It is also a subject for congratulation with all 
librarians, that private enterprise, and a courage that obstacles could 
not check, have carried through the publication of the American Cata- 
logue, as a representation of our current literature." 

Speaking of the progress of the new classification of the books he 
says : — 

"One of the grand divisions which have been permanently re-ar- 
ranged during the year is that of Ballads and Legends {ox popular lit- 
erature in its technical sense), and Folk-lore generally. Owing to the 
assiduous interest manifested in this department by Professor Child, 
it is doubtful if a superior collection, as a whole, exists elsewhere. 
Some of the unique books, already appropriated by great European 
collections, are of course wanting ; but copies have, in some cases, 
been procured, and the manuscript part of the collection is of peculiar 
value." 

He gives the total accessions of the year as 10,389, a larger annual 
addition than ever before made, and adds : — 

" The most noteworthy addition of the year was that made through 
Mr. Agassiz's generosity, by the purchase of Dr. Hagen's private 
entomological library for the Library of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. It consists of two thousand volumes and about three thou- 
sand pamphlets. The whole is still under the immediate care of Dr. 
Hagen in his apartments at the Museum, and to it have now been 
transferred those works on the same science which formed part of the 
general collection in the same building. Mr. Scudder, himself well 
known as an entomologist, has made to me a detailed report which 
verifies my belief that this collection now constitutes the most con- 
siderable of all American entomological libraries." 

This enumeration by Mr. Scudder has since appeared in the Bulle- 
tin of the Library, No. 14, and has also been issued separately. The 
present extent of the Library is thus shown : — 
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347,430 


186,800 



Sj>eaking of the circulation the librarian says, — 

** The use of books goes on increasing naturally if the conditions are 
favorable. It is a librarian's province to watch those conditions, and 
to prevent relapse. Diligent administration, considerate forbearance, 
care that no rule is enforced for the sake of mere outward uniformity, 
and the establishment of reciprocal confidence between the govern- 
ment and the users of the library, open the way to many relaxations of 
old-established prohibitions, which could not be safely allowed if a 
less conciliatory spirit prevailed. There should be no bar to the use 
of books but the rights of others ; and it is to the credit of the mass 
of library-users, that, when a librarian manifests that single purpose, 
he can safely be liberal in the discharge of his trust." 



THE HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

FROM THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 

The Divinity School connected with Harvard University has been for 
some time past the subject of discussion among its friends and its critics. It 
is a small school, and its friends have thought it right to ask for its enlarge- 
ment. Its faculty is small, and in consequence the school has failed to 
attract many students. Still there is a foundation broad enough and strong 
enough for a noble building. The question has arisen, whether it is worth 
while to rear such a building ; whether an attempt should not be made to 
give the Theological School a renown similar to that enjoyed by the Law 
School. The critics of the Theological School are disposed to find fault with 
it in many ways. Many such do not shrink from thinking of sectarianism 
when they discuss the school now under consideration, and the friends of the 
school agree with them in being entirely unwilling to support or to counte- 
nance sectarianism in any form. It is a duty to honor the Church, and to 
respect the Christian ministry ; but sectarianism is a matter of personal 
choice, or, more generally, of individual misfortune. The Harvard school 
is not sectarian, and it is either prejudice or something worse to bring that 
charge against it. The charge needs no contrary argument, it being suffi- 
cient to point to the origin, the history, and the present organization of the 
school. But critics have rarely built up much, and in discussing the Har- 
vard Divinity School it is not just to assume an apologetic tone. Every 
good school has its opponents and enemies ; and, if they can destroy it by 
censorious criticism, it is hardly worth the saving. 

Is it legitimate, then, to ask the friends of Harvard and of the liberal arts 
to help in making the Divinity School great and powerful ? Undoubtedly it is. 
The funds now at hand, and the library, surpass those of almost all other 
theological schools in the country. Nor is the country disposed to be satis- 
fied with an illiterate or narrow-minded clergy. A good lawyer and a good 
physician strongly desire that there be good divines; for in rank and dignity 
the liberal professions are all alike, and one cannot suffer without causing 
some injury to the other. Conventicles and sectarian schools produce nar- 
row men whom few people hold in honor. Hence a plea for a strong theo- 
logical school is as legitimate as a plea for legal and medical schools, for 
theology is one of the liberal arts. That it is occasionally degraded into 
sectarianism, proves nothing against it. The quacks, whom even the civil 
law considers with disfavor, do not make medical schools superfluous. On 
the contrary. It is sectarianism negatively, and the requirement of the coun- 
try, together with the good of Harvard College, which demand that there 
be true theological schools, well endowed with funds, with a strong and 
large faculty. 

Fine observers have remarked that the Latin schools and academies of 
the country have lowered themselves often into mere fitting-schools, which 
confine their object to the dry and dreary labor of pushing boys through the 
entrance examinations of the colleges. It may be said with equal propriety 
that almost all our universities have permitted the theological department to 
be their weakest part. A thoroughly trained divine is held in great and 
general esteem, and few persons care whether he happens to be called this 
or that ; for all thoughtful people are grateful to gentlemen who can com- 
municate to them a part of that liberal learning and those exuberant re- 
sources which have been accumulated in the theology of eighteen centuries. 
There is no respectable clergyman in any denomination who does not read 
the books produced in another branch of the church, partly for his own 
edification and mainly for the benefit of his hearers. And no well-appointed 
clergyman's library is without books written by Americans and foreigners, 
by members of various churches, Protestants and Catholics. The best theo- 
logical books, and those of the widest influence, are written by men who were 
satisfied to belong to the church of the New Testament, though an accident 
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placed them in some particular field, often a narrow one against which their 
theological mind rebelled. The comparative neglect of theology in the 
United States has promoted sectarianism, and compels theological students 
to go abroad, either for their books or even for direct instruction. 

The theological professors of Andover, Newton, Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and other reputable schools, encourage their students to study in Ger- 
many ; and no competent man ever charged the theological faculties of the 
German universities with sectarianism. A particular professor is called 
liberal or narrow, learned or pedantic, instructive or barren, as the case may 
be. But it makes very little or no difference whether he calls himself Lu- 
theran or Reformed. Why, then, is it not time to save the waste and incon- 
venience of going abroad for a few lecture-courses, when better instruction 
can be made accessible at home ? The most illustrious faculty of the Prot- 
estant world is, perhaps, at Leipsic. A list of the lectures given during the 
term ending with Easter may be mentioned here, partly to show that the 
subjects have no connection with sectarianism, and also to indicate what it 
is desirable to have in some way at Harvard. Not that Harvard should fol- 
low any foreign model, but it is useful to compare a successful faculty with a 
school which it is intended to enlarge. The theological faculty at Leipsic 
has thirteen members, — nine professors, and four instructors. Kahnis lec- 
tured on church history; Luthardt taught systematic theology, and interpreted 
the first three Gospels ; Delitzsch explained the origin and history of the Old 
Testament ; Hofmann and Baur discussed the practical duties of the clergy- 
man ; Schmidt interpreted the Fourth Gospel ; Holemann lectured on the 
Messianic passages of the Bible ; Kyssel taught Hebrew grammar ; Guthe 
explained the theology of the Old Testament ; Konig discussed the prophet 
Daniel ; Schultze presented the. antiquities of the Christian religion ; Fricke 
read lectures on positive theology ; Lechler took a vacation. The students, 
four hundred and nineteen in all, attend voluntarilv, and the teachers are 
appointed very much like the Harvard professors. They are gentlemen of 
good standing, with a taste for university life, and have given evidence of 
being learned and experienced. 

Harvard has no sectarian tests and no sectarian preferences. The pro- 
fessors of the Medical School are not asked whether they believe in evolution; 
or not ; and it is thought sufficient if they introduce their students into the 
science of anatomy, physiology, and pathology. It is desirable that as much 
be done for the theological faculty. There is no danger of too much theol- 
ogy, but of too little ; and sectarianism will diminish in proportion as theo- 
logic studies are broadened and deepened. For sectarianism flourishes best 
among the illiterate ; while theology is impossible unless it is made to rest on 
philology, philosophy, and history. And the only way to build up a theo- 
logical school is by giving it a learned and a large faculty. But learned and 
honorable professors cannot be had unless they are given academic liberty 
and salaries. Harvard gives liberty, but the theological faculty suffers from 
want To relieve this want is a public duty, of which it is honorable to 
remind the alumni of the University, no less than the friends of the liberal 
professions. 



NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

Notes on Petroleum, With an account of the oil-bearing horizons of 
Kentucky. By N. S. Shaler. Bulletin of the Kentucky Geological 
Survey^ March, 1880. 

This paper gives a summary of the conditions which in this State 
seem to determine the origin and distribution of the petroleum depos- 
its. It is designed as a report preliminary to the more extended 
studies of these deposits now in preparation by that Survey. 

On the Improvement of the Rivers of Kentucky, By N. S. Shaler. 
Bulletin of the Kentucky Geological Survey^ March, 1880. 

This paper contains an account of the relation of the navigable 
streams of that State to its mineral deposits. 

A THIRD edition of " Harvard and its Surroundings " is now in the 
hands of the binder, and will be published soon after the first of April. 
This little volume is the only guide-book to the University, and is 
almost indispensable to any library. The text has been thoroughly 
revised to date. The book contains nearly seventy illustrations, in- 
cluding forty heliotype-photographs ; and it forms a history, guide- 
book, album, and souvenir of the whole University. Copies in cloth 
($1.50), or paper ($1.00), can be had of Charles W. Sever, Univer- 
sity Bookstore, Cambridge, or of Moses King, publisher of The Har- 
vard Register. 



Professor William Cook is revising Otto's German Grammar, 
for Henry Holt & Co., the publishers of the old edition. 

Henry Cabot Lodge (187 i) will soon have ready a collectioa of 
'< Ballads and Lyrics,'' which will be published by Houghton^ Osgood, 
& Co., Boston. 

Professor James Barr Ames (1868) will have ready, about May 
15, the complete edition of "Bills and Notes," used as a text-book at 
the Harvard Law School. 

Edward £. Hale (1839) is preparing a sketch of the history of 
Phi Beta Kappa, based on his article in the Atlantic Monthly of last 
July ; with some additional notes. It will be published during the 
summer by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Rev. a. B. Muzzey (1824) of Cambridge is preparing, a volume to 
be entitled, " Reminiscences of Men of the Revolution, or their 
Families, and Records, with other Papers." Among these are Otis, 
Quincy, Lincoln, Adams, Munroe, Parker, Bowers, Boutelle, and 
Muzzey. The author would be pleased to receive any personal rec- 
ollections, or old and rare records, relating to these men and their 
families. 

John T. Wheelwright (1876) and F. J. Stimson (1876) have 
written a " moral travesty " entitled " Rollo's Journey to Cambridge," 
which is destined to meet with considerable success. The readers of 
the Harvard Lampoon have already had a hearty laugh over the text 
and illustrations, and they will now be pleased to get it in convenient 
shape and handsomely printed ; while those who have not already en- 
joyed it have in store a bit of good humor that is worth its cost It is 
illustrated by F. G. Attwood, and published by A. Williams & Co., 
of Boston. 

Justin Winsor(i853), the librarian of Harvard University, is editor- 
in-chief of a work now in active preparation, that promises to be not 
only one of the ablest-written and best-printed books of its class, but 
also one of the most valuable of the histories of New England. For, 
although it will be entitled " The Memorial History of Boston," still it 
will include the history of the present county of -Suffolk from 1630 to 
1880, which is so closely interwoven with the early history of this coun- 
try. The object of the work is to commemorate the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of Boston, and to present the history and description 
of the city at various times, reviewing its growth from its settlement to 
the present day. The contents, which will fill four quarto volumes 
of at least five hundred pages each, can be conjectured from the chief 
chronological divisions of the text : " Pre-historic Period and Natural 
History,^' "Early History," "Colonial Period," "Provincial Period," 
" Revolutionary Period," and " The Last Hundred Years." A section 
of "Special Topics" closes the list of contents. In this comes a 
chapter on the reciprocal influence of Boston and Harvard College 
through their history, the writing of which is intrusted to John Noble, 
clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court. The plan of the work, which 
comprises the grouping of many representative writers, each one of 
whom is thoroughly familiar with the subject about which he writes, 
is in charge of an executive committee, consisting of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D. (1839), Dr. Samuel A. Green (1851), and Charles 
Deane (A.M. 1856). The long list of eminent writers embrace a host 
of Harvard names, such as : — 



Charles Francis Adams (1825). 
Charles F. Adams, jun. (1856). 
Joel A. Allen. 
Phillips Brooks (1855). 
E. L. Bynner (/. 1865). 
Mellen ChamberUin (/. 1848). 
James Freeman Clarke (1839). 
Charles Deane (A.M. 1856). 
George Dexter (1858). 
Charles K. Dillaway (1825) . 
John S. Dwight (183a). 
Arthur Dexter (1851). 
George E. Ellis O833). 
Henry W. Foote(i858). 



Asa Gray (A.M. 1844). 
Samuel A. Green (1851). 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829) 
Edward Everett Hale (1839). 
George S. Hale (1844). 
Samuel F. Haven (1836). 
Thomas W. Higginson (1841). 
John D. Long (1857). 
Henry Cabot Lodge (1871). 
Joseph Lovering (1833). 
Alonzo A. Miner CA.M. 1863). 
John T. Morse, jun. (i860). 
Alexander Mckenzie (1859). 
Samuel F. McCleary (1841). 



John Noble (1850). 
Andrew P. Peabody (i8a6). 
Francis W. Palfrey (1851). 
Edward G. Porter (1858). 
Frederick W, Putnam. 
Josiah P. Quincy (1850). 
James Reed (1855). 
George Ripley (1823). 
Nathaniel S. Shaler (j. 1862). 
Georfe M. Towle (/. 1863). 
W. H. Whilmore (A.M. 1867). 
Robert C. Winthrop (1828). 
Justin Winsor (1853). 



The volumes will be handsomely and fully illustrated ; and the pub- 
lishers, C. F. Jewett & Co., Boston, announce that Vol. I. will be 
ready in the summer or autumn of 1880, and that the others will follow 
at intervals of several months. 
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Thb Harvard Rzgistbr goes to press on the first day of 
each month ; and, to insure the prompt insertion of accepted 
communications, they should be sent as early in the month as 
possible. All persons in any way interested in Harvard Uni- 
versity are respectfully solicited to send in such items or articles 
as may seem to them appropriate for The Harvard Rbcistbr : 
the writer's name must invariably be attached, not necessarily 
for publication. 

The Harvard Register is not an official publication ; but 
it has the good-will of the authorities of the University. 

The subscription price is $9.00 a year, postpaid. 

AU subscriptions must begin with the first number. 

Moses King, Editor and Publisktr^ 
Box 34, Cambridge, Mass. 

Boston office: with Rand, Avery, St Co., 1x7 Franklin St. 



Vol. I. 



APRIL, 1880. 



No. 5. 



OLD CATALOGUES AND REPORTS WANTED. 

The University has an insufficient supply of the 
printed catalogues and reports of former years. 
Gentlemen who have in their possession odd copies 
or broken sets of the Annual Catalogue of the 
University, of the President's Annual Report, or of 
the Treasurer's Annual Statement, which they do 
not value, will please send them by mail or express 
to the Secretary of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Any other printed matter relating 
to the University will be gladly received. Express 
charges will be paid, and postage returned, by the 
University. 

THE QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE. 

The six thousand living alumni of Harvard 
University are now so scattered that it is impossible 
to keep informed of the whereabouts and the record 
of all, unless they themselves send the information 
which is wanted. The " Quinquennial," upon which 
John L. Sibley of Cambridge spends so many 
months' work, is now being prepared for the 
printer ; and it is to be hoped that all alumni will 
aid him as much as possible, by sending at once the 
replies to the questions printed on the inside covers 
of the last Triennial Catalogue. 



SPECIMEN COPIES. 



The first four numbers of The Harvard Regis- 
ter have been sent to every graduate and officer. 
No one, however, need feel compelled to pay for 
the copies received, or write about them. The 
publisher asks only that they will be kind enough 
to look through them. Then, if they think two 
hundred pages of the matter furnished, with the 
thirty accompanying illustrations, are worth two 
dollars, we should be pleased to receive the sub- 
scription. No one is considered a subscriber who 
does not specifically order the paper. 



REGULAR MEETINGS. 

The President and Fellows. — The second and the last 
Monday of each month, iz a.m., at 70 Water Street, Boston. 

The Collage Faculty. — The first and third Mondays of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., in No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Divinity School Faculty. — The last Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the President's house. 

The SciENTinc School Faculty. — The third Tuesday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Medical School Faculty. — The first Saturday of 
each month, 7.30 p.m., at the Dean's residence, No. 114 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 

The Parietal CoMMrrrBB. — Tlie first and third Mondays 
of each month, 7 p.m., in No. 5 University Hall, Cambridge. 

The Academic Counciu — The third Wednesdays of Octo- 
ber, Deoeaiber, Fdsmary, and April, and the Thursday before 
CommcaoeBeBt, 8 p.m., at tlje President's office. 

The Law School Faculty.— The second Tuesday of 
eadi EMmtlit 7.30 p.m., at the Ptcsideat't bouse. 



NOTES. 

Scribner's Monthly will shortly contain an elaborate and 
well-illustrated article on the Botanic Garden and Herbarium. 

Arrangements are being made to transfer probably five or 
six thousand volumes of the Divinity-School Library to Gore 
Hall. 

The Lowell " Daily Courier** March 5, devotes two col- 
umns to a report of the funeral services of the late Rev. Edwin 
A. Lecompte (z86a). 

Frederick Law Olmsted of New York, who a short time 
ago suggested a plan for the Back Bay Park, received the 
degree of A. M. at Harvard in 1864. 

At the Harvard Meeting for Scientific Discussion, held on 
Thursday, March 35, at 19 University Hall, it was voted to 
discontinue the meetings until Octobei. 

Professor Frederic D. Allen of Yale College, whose 
admirable " Remnants of Early Latin " has just been published, 
was tutor in Greek at Harvard during the year 1873-74. 

A considerable number of the more expensive books relat- 
ing to botany have been transferred from Gore Hall to the new 
fireproof library structure at the herbarium of the Botanic 
Garden. 

Wiluam Morris Davis, instructor in geology, presented at 
the 678th regular meeting of the Harvard Natural History 
Society, March 16, a communication on "Photographs of 
Glaciers." 

A FIRE broke out in Hollis Hall about half-past one o'clock, 
March 25, but was extinguished with slight loss, which falls 
chiefly on the occupants of room No. 17, William Choate (1881) 
and Stephen M. Gordon, a special student. 

LuciEN Carr, assistant curator of the Peabody Museum, 
at its 677lh regular meeting, which took place March 2, pre- 
sented to the Harvard Natural History Society a paper on 
" Crania from the Santa Barbara Islands." 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of the University of Michi- 
gan, will spend part of next summer in Cambridge so as to 
avail himself of the advantages afforded by the Harvard Col- 
lege Library in continuing his work, the " History of Ameri- 
can Literature." 

The Latin song, " Qui alicujus gradQs," etc., " first sung in 
1836, at the two - hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard College," and again at Delmonico's at the annual din- 
ner of the Harvard Club of New York, Feb. 20, 1880, was 
written for the first occasion by the late Dr. Jacob Btgclow 
(class of i8o6> of Boston. 

John C. Solev, lieutenant U.S.N. , and instructor in gun- 
nery and ordnance at the United-States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md., left college to enter the service during the 
late war, and was thereby unable to graduate with his class in 
1865. He has now in the hands of the public printer a report 
on the systems of naval education in Europe. 

Edward Atkinson of Boston delivered two lectures before 
the Harvard Fmance Club, in Boylston Hall, March 4 and 11, 
on " The Railway System of the United States considered as a 
factor in the Polity of Great Britain and America," and " A 
National Banking System essential to the eflective working of 
the Railway Service, and to the Subsistence of the People." 

St. Mark's School, founded in 1865, a well-established and 
eminently respectable preparatory school for Harvard, will 
want next year at least one and probably two instructors. Per- 
sons desiring to make application should address, with proper 
credentials, Rev. J. L T. Coolidge, Southborough, Mass. 
Harvard graduates have heretofore been given the preference. 

C. J. Train of the class of 1895 and C. H. Manning (x. 1862) 
left Harvard to enter the army, and consequently failed to 
get their degrees. Both are now at United-States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., the former being lieutenant- 
commander U.S.N., and instructor in astronomy, navigation, 
and surveying; and the latter being engineer U.S.N., and 
instructor in steam-engineering. 

The Bulletin 0/ the Museum 0/ Comparative Zodlogyt 
vol. vi.. No. 3, contains : " Reports on the Results of Dredg- 
ing, under the SupervUion of Alexander Agassiz, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, 1877*78, by the United-States Coast-Survey Steamer 
' Blake,' Lieutenant-Commander C. D. Sigsbee, U.S.N., com- 
manding. V. General Conclusions from a Preliminary Ex- 
amination of the Mollusca,*' by W. H. Dall, nine pages. 

Dr. H. a. Hacbn, professor of entomology at the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, issued in 1862 his '* Bibliotheca En. 
tomologica," the most important work ever published on the 
subject; and he has prepared a continuation of it up to the 
date of his coming to Cambridge, in 1867, which may in time 
be printed. And now it is to be regretted that Dr. Hagen feels 
compelled to discontinue the work, and leave it for younger 
hands to do. 



Chauncy-Hall School, the oldest private school in Bos- 
ton, has sent classes for the past fifty years to college,'and out 
of the large number of students recommended for admission 
by the principals, only one was rejected. 

There are some persons who believe that they have some- 
thing worth saying to the readers of The Harvard Register, 
and are willing to pay for the privilege of doing so; and there- 
fore the readers of the paper can well aflbrd to glance through 
the advertising columns to see whether there is not something 
of particular interest to them. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bell Manning, who died March 4 at the 
age of ninety-five years, was one of the oldest residents of 
Cambridge. In i8ia she was married to the Rev. John Love- 
joy Abbot (1805), and in 1822 to Dr. Samuel Manmng, jun., 
(1822). For seventy-seven years she has resided in the old 
" Bishop's Palace," almost opposite Gore Hall. 

Rand, Avery, & Co. of Boston have already printed several 
editions, comprising in all forty-five thousand copies, of 
" King's Pocket-book of Cincinnati," an eighty-two-page alpha- 
betical guide to that city, compiled and published last summer 
by Moses King. John Shillito & Co., of Cincinnati, O., who 
now own the electrotype- plates, will probably print another 
ten thousand copies to meet the demands at the coming May 
musical festival. 

The very extensive collection of maps belonging to the 
Library is now undergoing a re-arrangement, which will secure 
for it a geographical and chronological grouping. When this 
is done they will be newly catalogued. The collection, which 
chiefly dates from the gift of the late Col. Thomdike, who pui^ 
chased the well-known Eberling Library in 18x7, is accounted 
one of the best in the country for early American maps; it is 
not known, indeed, that it is surpassed by any. 

A correspondent writes: "The Yankee Doodled Latin 

song in the March number of The Harvard Rbcistbr is 

funny ; but the maker did not know the tune, or took the 

license of forcing a superfluous syllable at the beginning of 

each chorus line. The first chorus, for instance, would be, cut 

to the music: — 

' Rite gratulandum est 

Abstinendum joco, 

Actis binis saeculis 

Sapitur in loco.' " 

A CONCERT supplementary to the Harvard Symphony Series 
took place in Sanders Theatre, March 30, and was both a popu- 
lar and musical success. Ole Bull, who volunteered his ser- 
vices, was received with great applause and enthusiastically 
encored after each of his performances. The Harvard Glee 
Club gave two part-songs with the usual delicacy of expression 
and fineness of shading. George L. Osgood (1866) sang a 
tenor romanza from Schubert and several songs of Franz, and 
for an encore he gave a most beautiful and graceful musical set- 
ting of Byron's " Maid of Athens." Warren A. Locke (1869) 
and Arthur W. Foote (1874) were the pianists of the evening. 
Taken altogether, the concert was a pleasant and successful 
aflair, and indicates that a series of concerts carefully adapted 
to the popular taste might be successfully given. 



GRADUATES. 

Daniel S. Greeley (1844) is city and county surveyor at 
Chicago, 111. 

Charles E. Munroe {s. 1871} is professor of chemistry 
at the United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md. 

William T. Barker (1873) is the senior member of the 
firm of W. T. Barker & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Boston. 

Gamaliel Bradford (1849) delivered the last of a course 
of four lectures, given by the Harvard Finance Gub, in 
Boylston Hall, March x8. Subject: "The Modem Use and 
Abuse of Credit." 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association recently 
elected the following officers: President, William L Bowditch 
(1838); vice-presidents, John G. Whittier (A.M. x86o), 
George F. Hoar (1846), James Freeman Clarke (1829), T. W. 
Higginson (1841), Wendell Phillips (1831), Cyrus A. Bartol 
(/. 1835), and Jesse H. Jones (1856); treasurer, Samuel E. 
Sewall (1817). 

Dr. Benjamin Afthorp Gould (1844) who in 1879 issued 
a book entitled "Uranometria Argentina," which gives the 
brightness and position of every fixed star down to the seventh 
magnitude within one hundred degrees of the South Pole, is 
spoken of by a correspondent of the Boston Advertiser as 
follows: "A son of Boston, in his university career at G5t- 
tingen, in the United-States Coast Survey, the Sanitary Com- 
mission, the editorship of the Astronomical yournal^ the 
great foundation at Albany, and finally, in another republic 
and another hemisphere, as the creator of the national Argen- 
tine Observatory at Cordoba, he has shed renown upon his 
country, upon alma mater ^ and upon his native city." 
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W. A. Locke (1869) is teacher of the piano, Cambridge. 

William A. Spinney (1878) is master of the Adams School, 
NewtonviUe. 

D. D. Ranlett (1857) is treasurer of the Central Vermont 
Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 

Ambrose C. Richardson (1873) is teacher of languages at 
the Park Institute, Rye, N.Y. 

John D. Washhlrn (1853) is the Recording Secretary of 
the American Antiquarian Society. 

Edwin H. Abbot (1855) is one of the two trustees of the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles A. Chase (1855) is treasurer of the Worcester 
County Institution for Savings, — a position to which he was 
appointed in November last. 

Augustus £. Wiluson (1869) has given up his position in 
the United-Sutes Treasury at Washington, and is devoting 
himself to the practice of law at Louisville, Ky. ; his firm being 
Harlan & WiUson. 

Charles H. Whitinc. (1879) has just formed a co-partner- 
ship with Edward H. Hall; and the new firm succeeds to the 
business of Nichols & Hall, publishers and jobbers in books 
and stationery in Boston. 

Montgomery James (*. 1876), who rowed in the University 
crews of 1875 and 1876, is now in South Africa. Since last 
June he has been fighting the Zulus, and has seen hard service 
in Bullen's division of the Light Horse. 

Frank H. Eaton (1875) was appointed, some months ago, 
teacher of mathematics in the Provincial Normal School, Truro, 
N.S., and has recently been elected examiner of mathematics 
and physics in the University of Halifax, N.S. 

Edward B. Sawtell (1862) read before the Fitchburg 
Literary Club, Feb. 16, a paper giving quite fully the history of 
the organization from its beginning in 1867. By vote of the 
club it was published in the Fitchburg Sentinely March 13. 

M. E. Wadsworth (Ph.D. 1879) at the general meeting 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, March 17, presented 
a communication on " The Iron Ores of Lake Superior, and 
their Associated Rf>cks." Dr. Wadsworth is the assistant 
in lithology at the Museum of Comparative Zoiilogy. 

Professor Josiah P. Cooke (1848) began, March xo, a 
series of six stereopticon exhibitions illustrating " A Journey 
through Scotland," and giving upwards of five hundred excel- 
lent views that have not yet been seen in this vicinity. The 
exhibitions take place on the Wednesday evenings of March 
and April, in Boylston Hall, Cambridge, at 7.30. 

George I. Jones & Co., of St. Louis, Mo., of which 
George I. Jones (1871) is senior member, are publishers not 
only of a long list of law and miscellaneous books and pam- 
phlets, but also of three standard periodicals, the Souihern 
Law Revif^u^ a bi-monthly, at $5 a year; the Journal 0/ 
Sftcnlative Philosophy, a quarterly, at $3 ; and the IVest- 
ertif a bi-monthly, at $2. 

Rev. William W, Boyd, D.D. (1871), pastor of the 5>ccond 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., and one of the most popular 
of all the clergymen in that city, delivered Sunday evening, 
March 7, from his pulpit, by request of the " Missouri Gymna- 
sium," an earnest and eloquent argument for physical culture. 
The large church was crowded with an appreciative audience, 
including a delegation of three hundred members of the gym- 
nasium. A report of the address occupies three and a half 
columns of the St. Louis Daily Times, March 8. 

The statement made in the last number of The Harvard 
Register, that the class of 1853 furnishes more officers to the 
University than any other, was slightly incorrect. The class 
of 1871 has in the caulogue for the present year the names of 
seven instructors. Professor W. E. Bycrly, Dr. E. Emerton, 
Dr. W. Faxon, and Henry N. Wheeler are in the academical 
department; Dr. W. B. Hills and Dr. G. M. Garland in the 
Medical School: and Edward Burgess in the Bussey Institu- 
tion. Dr. Henry Cabot Lodge, who retired from the Depart- 
ment of History this year, is now a member of the Visiting 
Committee: and Dr. John H. Wheeler, now holding one of the 
Parker fellowships abroad, has given occasional instruction 
since graduation. 

James Freeman Clarke (1829) began, March 16, in the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, a course of seven lectures on 
" Epochs and Events in Religious History," embodying those 
recently delivered by him before the Lowell Institute. Those 
already delivered were, March 16, " 'I1ie Christian Church in 
the Catacombs," with eighteen stereopticon illustrations ; 
March 19, "The Buddhist Monks of Central A»ia," with 
twelve illustrations; March 23, " The Christian Monks and 
Monastic Life," with fourteen illustrations: March 30, 
" Jeanne d'Arc," according to the latest researches. And 
those yet to be delivered are, April 2, " Savonarola and the 
Renaissance: " April 6, " Wesley and the Methodists; " April 
9, " The Huguenots of France and America." 



Professor William Jambs (<w. 1869) delivered a lecture 
in Sanders Theatre, March zz, under the auspices of the Har- 
vard Natural History Society. Subject: " The Functk>n of 
Great Men in Social Evolution." 

Charles F. Barnard, class sccreury of •Z828, writes to the 
Waltham Transcript, regarding his lately deceased classmate, 
Lewis Smith: "For many years after we graduated, a very 
busy, useful, and honorable life prevented Mr. Smith from at- 
tending our class-meetings, of which he was always duly traii- 
fied. Upon our semi-centennial anniversary of graduation 
he appeared among us. Eight or ten years our senior, and 
away from us for fifty years, hardly one of us recognized the 
classmate of the good old long-ago. He was gladly greeted, 
however, when we knew him. Every class gathering since, he 
has promptly and pleasantly attended. And, with rapidly 
lessening numbers, we add his name to the list of our departed 
comrades and friends with regret. He leaves a fair fame behind 
him, — the fame of a modest, meritorious man, scholar, teacher, 
and workman." 

Pliny Earle Chase (1839) is the author of the folbwing 
publications relating to Archaeology and Ethnology: z. ** San- 
scrit and Indo-European Roots and Analogues." Proc. Am. 
Phil. Soc, vii. 2. "Chinese and Indo-European Roou and 
Analogues." Ibid., viii., 5, sqq. 3. " Chinese Seal inscrip- 
tions." Ibid., ix., Z39. 4. "Origin of Alphabets." Ibid., 
1 45* 173* 5* " O" '^^ number of vowel-sounds in other lan- 
guages which are foreign to the English language ; and on pos- 
sible vowel • sounds which arc not used in any language." 
Ibid., 271. 6. " Comparative fitness of languages for musical 
expression." Ibid., 419. 7. "On certain primitive names for 
the Supreme Being." Ibid., 420. 8. " Radical significance 
of Numerals." Ibid., x. 18. 9. " Copto-Egyptian Vocabu- 
lary." Ibid., 69. 10. " On Radical Etymobgy." Ibid., 345. 
xz. "Transcript of a curious manuscript work in cipher, sup- 
posed to be astrological." Ibid., xiii. 477. za. " Comparative 
Etymology of the Yoruba Language." Trans. Amer. Phil. 
Soc., xiii. 

Professor Sylvester Waterhouse (1853) ^** ****' ^ 
very significant letter to the Secretary of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor and Industries of New Jersey, in which he speaks 
most enthusiastically of the prospects of the United States in 
fibre industries resulting from the cultivation and utilization of 
the abutihn ai'icetitut. He says the plant grows throughout 
the West in rank and wild luxuriance, and has the spirit and 
capacity of conquest, already having taken possession of large 
tracts of land. Its tenacity of life and rapid spread render its 
cultivation a far easier task than its extermination. There are 
to-day, in the suburbs of St. Louis, Mo., stalks of abutilon eight 
feet in height; and it is claimed that the fibre is superior to 
hemp in whiteness, strength, durability, and cheapness of pro- 
duction. He then argues for the offering of bounties to stimu- 
late inventors and cultivators, and adds, "If it be wise to dis- 
courage the imporution of foreign products by means of a 
tariff, certainly it cannot be impolitic to develop native substi- 
tutes by the bestowment of bounties." 

Among the occupations in which Harvard graduates are 
prominendy to be found, is that of librarians or assistant 
librarians. In the Harvard Library are Justin Winsor (1853), 
who succeeded the veteran librarian emeritus, John Langdon 
Sibley (Z825), and Samuel H. Scudder (x. 1862), the suc- 
cessor of John Fiskc (1863) ; in the Boston Athenasum, Charles 
A. Cutter (1855) ; Boston Public Library, Mellen Chamberlain 
(/. 1848), Arthur M. Knapp (Z863), and Lindsay Swift (1877); 
Astor Library, Bobbins Little (/. Z870) ; Brooklyn Library, 
Stephen B. Noyes (1853): Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Dr. Samuel A. Green (185Z) and John A. Henshaw (Z847); 
Peabody Institute, N. M. Robertson (1839); Essex Institute, 
Dr. Henry Wheatland (1832) and William P. Upham (1856) ; 
Williams College Library, Truman H. Safford (Z854) ; Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary Library, William L. Ropes (t846) ; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library, William P. 
Atkinson (1838) ; American Antiquarian Society, Samuel F. 
Haven (t826} : American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Samuel H. Scudder (x. t862) ; Phillips Library at the Har- 
vard Observatory, Arthur Searle (1856); Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society of Ohio, Julius Dexter (i860); Delaware 
Historical Society, Joseph R. Walter (1865) ; Worcester Pub- 
lic Library, Samuel S. Green (1858); Haverhill Public Li- 
brary, Edward Capen (1842) : Lawrence Public Library, Fred- 
eric H. Hedge, jun. (185X) : Waltham Free Library, Andrew 
J. Lathrop (X859) : Natick Public Library, Daniel Wight 
(1837); Boston Medical Library, James R. Chadwick (1865) 
and Edwin H. Brigham (w. t868) : Boston Society of Natural 
History, Eldward Burgess (t87t) ; Boston Social Law Library, 
Francis W. Vaughan (1853); Harvard Musical Association 
Library, John S. Dwight (1832); Charlestown Branch of the 
Boston Public Library, Cornelius S. Cartce (m. 1849) • Maine 
State Library, John D. Myrick (1858). All the trustees of 
the Boston Public Library, excepting those serving officially 
from the City Council, are Harvard graduates. 



The aimiversary of the seventieth birthday of Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke (z8a9) will be celebrated fay his church on 
April 4. 

Dr. Franos M. Wbu>, secretary of the class of t86o, 
is now at work on his class report, which be will have ready 
before Commencement. 

Dr. CKARLB.S F. FoLSOM (x86a) lectured in Sanders Theatre, 
March 25, on " Epidemics." The lecture was given under the 
auspices of the Harvard Natural History Society. 

Thomas W. Higginson (z84z) delivered a lecture before 
the Young People's Club of the First Parish, Cambridge, 
March 3. Subject: " Passages from an European Diary." 

Alexander Agassiz (t855) delivered the second lecture 
in the fourth course of the Harvard Natural History Society, 
March z8, at Sanders Theatre. Subject: *'The Caribbean 
Sea." 

Professor Benjamin Pbirce (z8a9) has been for a larger 
number of years in the service of the Utuversity than any one 
has ever been since its fbutidation, with the exception of Henry 
Flynt of the class of Z693. 

David Worcester (t832) is a resident of Albi(»i, Iowa. 
He is a brother of the distinguished lexicographer, the author 
of Worcester's Dictionary, in the preparation of which he gave 
considerable assistance, and is said to be "a ripe scholar and a 
genial old gentleman." 

John P. Wyman, jun. (t874), after taking a two -years' 
course at Harvard Law School, received the degree of LL.B. 
He then spent two years in business-life, and has now retunted 
to review his studies at the Law School, preparatory to taking 
up the practice of law. 

Joseph H. Ckoate (1852) delivered the address at the 
opening ceremonies of the New York Museum of Fine Arts, 
March 30. His address, which embodied not only the history, 
description, prospects, and future plans of the iizstitutkm, but 
also an earnest appeal for further contributions, was enthusias- 
tically received by an audience composed of upwards of two 
thousand ladies and gentlemen. 

William Thomas, to whom John J. Russell (Z843) at the 
recent New-York Harvard Club dinner referred when he spoke 
of " the sole survivor of the class of Z807 " as still walking the 
streets of Plymouth, and as " a genial, hale old gentleman, 
whose clear recollections of Cambridge go back more than sev- 
enty-five years," appears at the head of the list of paid sub- 
scriptions to The Harvard Register. 

" A Man who has already Become Famous " is the 
head-line of an interesting and enthusiastic biographical and 
descriptive column-and-a-half sketch of John Fiske (Z863), the 
late assistant librarian of Harvard University, in the Boston 
Sunday Herald, March 28, from which the following pan- 
graph is taken: "Mr. Fiske's library, in his capacious and 
zsthetically-planned house, attesL* the breadth and abundance 
of his intellectual sympathies. Here on one shelf we find the 
complete works of Diodorus Siculus, in the original; in a 
neighboring comer, Bopp and Pott, Muir's ' Sanskrit Texts,' 
Max Miiller, works on Oriental religion, and a mass of folk- 
tales. Across the room, guarded by a fine bust of Dante, are 
volumes of Italian poetry, Goethe, Voltaire ; sometimes several 
editions, in different languages, of a single work. Another 
phalanx of shelves is devoted to a rich historical collection. In 
the sunny curtained alcove formed by a bay-window, Hum- 
boldt's ' Kosmos ' sits ponderously above Darwin, blinking at 
Tennyson, Chaucer, and many another singer opposite. It may 
safely be said, that in addition to his ethnological, philological, 
and philosophical interests, the occupant of this study — with 
between three and four thousand volumes as his constant com- 
panions — has a critical as well as sympathetic appreciation 
of every kind of imaginative or fanciful compositions, from 
Sh.tkspeare down to Gilbert's ' Bab Ballads.* Yet no one 
could be less ' bookish ' in disposition and conversation. One 
may spend hours with him conversing on the little matters of 
daily life, or on current politics or music, without encountering 
the slightest approach to a parade of erudition, or the dragging- 
in of heavier themes ; yet, when one wishes to turn to the lat- 
ter, there is always a rich store of knowledge, opinion, and sug- 
gestion ready, which this versatile mind delivers with the same 
ease and absence of assumptbn displayed in common conversa- 
tion, lliis study, by the way, is one of the most delightful of 
apartments. The floor is of polished wood, and the ceiling is 
panelled off with moulded beams. Opposite the window al- 
cove is an open fireplace, enclosed in massive oak, correspond- 
ing to the rest of the woodwork and the doors, which open into 
a music-room in front. On the mantle-shelf, among other orna- 
ments, stand miniature portrait-busts of Melanchthon and Lu- 
ther: and above these hangs an engraving from Canova's relief 
design, representing Crito closing the eyes of Socrates after 
death. Painted upon the wall just beneath the ceiling, appears 
in Latin a maxim which, translated, reads, ' Study as if you 
were destined to live forever. Live as if you were about to 
die to-morrow.' " 
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Samubl B. Noyks (1844) is the Register in Bankruptcy in 
Boston. 

Franklin H. Sargent (1877) is teacher of gesture and 
elocution, 13 Chestnut Street, Boston. 

George M. Nash (1877) is teacher of the classical depart- 
ment of the Brooks Academy, Cleveland, O. 

Rev. Charles A. Dickinson (1876) has recently been 
made pastor of the Second Parish Congregational Church, 
Portland, Me. 

Dr. Samuel £. Wvman (1874) has taken the full course at 
the Harvard Medical School, and has served eighteen months 
at the Boston City Hospital. He is now in Germany, continu- 
ing his studies at Heidelberg and Vienna. 

Dr. George F. French (1859), for the last thirteen years 
a prominent physician of Portland, Me., removed in Decem- 
ber last to Minneapolis, Minn., for the benefit of his wife's 
health. For many years the doctor had been a teacher in the 
Portland Medical School, physician to the Maine General Hos- 
pital, and enjoyed a large practice. 

Gen. Charles Devens (1838}, in a k>ng letter to the Rev. 
Dr. George E. Ellis, has expressed his opinion very plainly 
that Col. William Prescott was the commander of the Ameri- 
can forces at the battle of Bunker Hill. Dr. Ellis, at the time 
of presenting his own paper on this subject, read the letter of 
Gen. Devens to the directors of the Bunker-hill Monument 
Association. 

John S. White (1870) has sent us the sixth annual cata- 
logue of the Brooks Academy, Cleveland, O., of which he is 
the bead master. It is a neat pamphlet, 54 pp., containing 
more and better-arranged information than is usually found in 
catalogues of preparatory schools. The contents include lists of 
officers, graduates, students, a history and description of the 
academy, and its principles of management, etc. The frontis- 
{Mece is a good view of the building ; and an inset gives a 
" Comparative View of Requisitions for Admission to Repre- 
sentative Amencan Colleges." 

March 39, were successfully produced at the Boston Mu- 
seum ** Robinsonade," an adaptation from the German by Nat. 
Childs (1869), and "The Lark," adapted from the French by 
Mr. Childs and Dr. F. A. Harris (1866). Both genilcmen 
have done good work before; Mr. Childs having composed the 
libretto of the musical burlesque " Hiawatha," and Dr. Harris 
being the translator of the very successful comedy " My Son," 
and author of a comedy, " The Claimant," which has been 
accepted at Wallack's Theatre, New York. Of their latest 
efforts, ** Robinsonade" is the more novel, " The Lark" the 
more attractive; the latter being bright and entertaining in an 
unusual degree, while the music is full of that verve and mel- 
ody characteristic of Strauss, its composer. 

John Fiske (1863) leaves. May 1, for London, England, 
where he will deliver, at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
in Albemarle Street, a course of three lectures. May 18, May 
as, and June x, on "American Political Ideas," viewed from 
the standpoint of universal history, and illustrating the doctrine 
of evolution. The three lectures are respectively designated, 
" The Town Meeting," " The Federal Union," and " Manifest 
Destiny," and will comprise manifold comparisons of past and 
present epochs, and will ck>se with a resumr in terms of the 
doctrine of evolution. In the ritumi it will be shown that 
" the hbtory of human progress politically is the history of the 
successive union of groups of men into larger and more com- 
plex aggregates," and allusion will be made to Tennyson's 
oonce|rtion of the " parliament of man and federation of the 
world." 

Rev. Henry G. Spaulding (i860) is now living in Spring- 
field, Mass. In 1877 he resigned the charge of his parish in 
Boston (Dorchester District) to devote himself exclusively to 
educational lectures. In the department of illustrated lectures 
Mr. Spaulding nuty be said to have been almost the pioneer in 
New England. His course of twelve illustrated lectures upon 
" Pagan and Christian Rome," delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston in 1875, not only awakened general interest in 
the special topic thus presented, but stimulated other lecturers 
upon historic and aesthetic subjects to avail themselves of the 
valtiable aid of the stereopticon. Two years later Mr. Spaul- 
ding gave his second course of twelve illustrated lectures at the 
Lowell Institute upon *' Roman Life and Art in the First On- 
tury of the Christian Era." This course was repeated three 
times in Boston after its delivery at the Institute. Both 
courses have been delivered at the Peabody Institute in Balti- 
noie; uid there is now hardly an educational centre in the 
Eastern Sutes in which Mr. Spaulding has not given either 
tingle lectures or entire courses upon the fascinating themes 
whadi he has so long and so faithfully studied. During the 
icaaon just closed he has delivered seventy-Ave lectures, chiefly 
in the smaller diies and larger towns of New England ; and he 
icports a growing interest in very many communities in courses 
of lectures whidi aim to impsxt instruction and quicken intel- 
lectnnl culture. 



Rev. Dr. George E. Elus (1833) at a special meeting of 
the directors of the Bunker-hill Monument Association, March 
30, read an exhaustive paper to prove that Col. William Pres- 
cott was commander of the American forces at the battle of 
Bunker HiU. 

The following extract from the will of the late Rev. Daniel 
Austin {t. 1827) shows one of the most useful forms of be- 
quest. It is brief, practical, and unrestricted: — 

" I give and beiiueath to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College the sum of seven thousand dollars, to be used for 
some good College purpose or purposes, at the discretion of the 
C^oUege government and their successors." 

Another section of the will gives a thousand dollars to the 
Divinity School. 

Dk. E. Embrtdn (1871) of the historical department has 
just concluded a series of six afternoon lectures before the 
Essex Institute in Salem. The general subject was " The Be- 
ginnings of Modem Life," and the topics of his several lectures 
were: i. Characteristics of Medixval Life; 2. Beginnings of 
the Modem State, Frederic II. and \ja\\v& IX.; 3. Dante and 
the Forerunners of the Renaissance; 4. The Early Italian Re- 
naissance, Petrarca and Boccaccio; 5. Later Italian and Ger- 
man Humanism; 6. The German Reformation. 

A I'AMPHLETof 32 pages, having on its cover-page "Alpha 
Delta Phi, Condita A.D. MDCCCXII.," gives the responses 
at the fifth annual dinner of the New-England Graduate Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 22. Responses were made by Harvard men as 
follows: " Our Fraternity," by Edward Everett Hale (1839); 
" Alpha Delta Phi in the Pulpit," by Phillips Brooks (1857); 
"Alpha Delta Phi at the Bar," John C. Ropes (1857); 
" Alpha Delta Phi in Joumalism," Charles A. Chase (1855); 
" Alpha Delta Phi in University and College," by Henry L. 
Eustis C1838) ; " The Chapters," by William R. Ware (1852) ; 
" The New Harvard Chapter," by Theodore Roosevelt (1886). 
One hundred and three members of the Association are Har- 
vard graduates. 

A WRITER in the Boston Advertiser, commenting pleasantly 
on the literary work of Robert Grant (1873) *^ys among other 
things, " ' The Little Tin Gods * has had a run of popularity 
far exceeding any college production brought out in America; 
and society, keenly alive to the fact of the scarcity of the pecul- 
iar talents and still scarcer delicate touch so necessary for the 
making of a successful jeu (T esprit of the kind, has taken the 
author under its special charge. At a recent ball in this city, 
the walls of the rooms were decorated with selections from the 
poem, printed on silk, — an honor flattering enough to have 
turned even the head of the lamented Praed, had he received 
such homage from his admirers." Mr. Grant is now engaged 
m writing a society novel, which will be published in the 
course of a few weeks by A. Williams & Co. of Boston. The 
title of it will be " Confessions of a Frivolous Girl; " and it 
promises to be one of the great novels of the season. Mr. 
Grant was the class poet of 1873, received the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1876, and LL.B. in 1879, and is at present practising law in 
Boston. 

The centennial anniversary of William Ellcry Channing 
(1798) will lake place April 7. In this country appropriate 
observances will be made in Newport, L.I., where he was 
bom: m Boston, where the whole of his life as a Christian 
minister was passed; and also in several other places. In 
Europe, where his fame is scarcely less than it is in his native 
land, commemorative addresses will be delivered in London, 
Manchester, Rome, Florence, Naples, and other cities; and in 
England will be published a good cheap edition of his complete 
works. Addresses and sermons are being delivered throughout 
New England, and printed matter pertaining to Channing is 
appearing throughout the country. One publishing firm, 
Roberts Brothers of Boston, have published three books devoted 
wholly, and one partly, to the subject of this sketch. The 
titles of the books are, " William Ellery Channing," a centen- 
nial memoir by Charles T. Brooks; "Reminiscences of Dr. 
William E. Channing," by Elizabeth P. Peabody: " Dr. Chan- 
ning's Latest Sermons," edited by his nephew, William Henry 
Channing; and " Principles and Portraits," by Rev. C. A. 
Bartol. 

MUSEUMS OPEN ON SUNDAY. 

Following the example of the great public libraries and 
reading-rooms, the museums of fine arts, and kindred institu- 
tions throughout this country, the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Cambridge will very shortly throw open its doors 
to visitors on Sunday afternoons, from one to five o'clock. This 
will afford every one an excellent opportunity of seeing, very 
conveniently and free of charge, the great collections that have 
been gathered from all parts of the world, and have been so 
admirably arranged, at the cost of so much money, labor, and 
skill. It will be opened as soon as arrangements arc made for 
attendants and policemen. It is to be hoped that the experi- 
ment will prove successful enough to justify the opening of the 
Peabody Museum and the (College Library at the same hours. 



THE COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES. 

George Lyon, jun. (x88i), read several of his popular 
pieces before the Young Men's Christian Union, March 24. 

A Memorial Hall window will probably be put in by the 
class of x88o; a fund of $2,000 for the purpose is now being 
raised. 

The regular meetings of the Harvard Natural History 
Society take place on the first and third Tuesdays of each 
month, excepting during vacation times. 

Theodore Roosevelt (1880), of New York, presented 
to the Harvard Natural History Society at its 677th regular 
meeting, March a, a communication having for its title " The 
Coloration of Birds." 

Burton M. Firman (1882) has declared himself in favor 
of woman suffrage; and at a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman's Suffrage Association, held in Wesleyan Hall, Boston, 
a short time ago, made " a stirring and enthusiastic speech " on 
that subject. 

Three burlesques will be given, during the spring recess, 
by the class of i88a, at the Union League Theatre, New York, 
in aid of the Harvard University Boat Qub. Friday evening, 
April 9, "Ivanhoe;" Saturday afternoon, April xo, " Der 
Freischiitx; " Monday evening, April la, "Der Freischtitz." 
The same plays will be produced later in Boston. 

BowDOiN prizes for dissertations were recently awarded as 
follows: W. G. Taylor (1880) of New York City, a prize of 
seventy-five dollars for a translation into Greek ; Josiah Quincy 
(1880} of Quincy, a prize of seventy-five dollars for a disserta< 
tion on " Lucretius as the Precursor of Modem Positivism and 
Fatalism." 

The Society of Christian Brethren has now one of the most 
attractive society-rooms in the College; and its first service in 
the room, March 25, on the occasion of Professor George H. 
Palmer's address, was crowded to excess. The weekly meet- 
ings aflford the freest interchange of religious opinion and aspi- 
ration ; and all thoughtful men in the College, whether decided 
Christians or not, will be welcomed to this new society-room. 

The " Harvard Union," which was organized March 25, can 
easily be made the most useful of all the University organiza- 
tions. It is intended to make of it a sort of public gathering 
of the undergraduates of not only the College, but of all the de- 
pnrtments, and there to discuss the important topics of the day. 
By this means the young men wUl of necessity keep posted 
on the current news, and will have an invaluable opportunity 
of preparing themselves for public debating and for fluent off- 
hand .spcakmg. The first meeting, held in the lower room of 
Holden Chapel, clearly showed, both that there was a desire for 
the society, and that those present had sufllicient ability to 
put the society on such a basis as would reflect credit on Har- 
vard. Temporary officers were elected as follows: President ^ 
William R. Thayer (1881) ofWaverley; Vice-President^Yt^. 
eric Warren (1882) of Liverpool, Eng.; Secretary^ Prescott 
Evarts (1881) of Washington, D.C ; Committee— YnxAi N. 
Cole (1882) of Marlborough, Burton M. Firman (i88a) of 
Wakefield, and Francis S. Williams (x88x) of New York, 
N.Y. 

In his courses in physics. Professor John Trowbridge has 
introduced this year a method of instruction that no doubt will 
prove extremely beneficial to his students. It consists of lec- 
tures, which are given by the students, instead of by the in- 
structor, to the class. The object of the lectures is to give 
(i) practice in the presentation of a scientific subject before an 
audience, and (a) a general view of the subject of physics. 
Professor Trowbridge aids the students in the preparation, both 
of their lectures and experiments; and therefore their work is 
almost as accurate as though he had done it himself. The first 
two of these lectures were given March a, by John Eliot Bul- 
lard on " The Composition of Vibrations," Arthur M. Comey on 
" The Vibration of Strings and Plates." Since then the lectures 
have been : March 4, Ralph Nicholson EUlis, " Sympathetic 
Vibrations; " Howard Elliott, " General Phenomena of Induc- 
tion." March 6, (Jeorge H. Francis, " Reversal of Sodium 
Line; " Charles C. Foster, " Absorption Spectra." March x6, 
Harry C. French, " Effect of Pressure on Freezing-point of 
Water, and its Theoretical Bearing; " John Gillespie, " Electric 
Polarization." March 18, James J. Greenough, " Diffraction 
of Light;" Asaph Hall, "Interference of Light in Thin 
Plates." March 20, Godfrey M. Hyams, "Molecular Hy- 
pothesis; " Frank E. Hey wood, " Theory of Vortices." March 
30, Garry D. Hough, " Electrolysis (in general) ; " O. M. W. 
Huntingdon, " Old and New Methods of Measuring Heat." 
April X , George T. Hartshorn, " Harmonies." Frank C. Huide- 
koper's lecture on the " Method of Finding a Break in a Cable " 
was postponed from April i to April 20. The success of the lec- 
tures already given proves that the method is perfectly feasible. 
The lectures at first lasted only fifteen minutes each : hereafter 
they will range from one half to one hour each. 
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A NEW PLAY BY A HARVARD STUDENT. 

" Rustication," a farcical comcdietu, by Charles T. Dazey 
of the junior class (t88t), will be produced at the Boston 
Museum for Seymour's " benefit/' May i . It has been presented 
with great success by a college society, and very kindly noticed 
by the press, one paper saying, " Notwithstanding ' Rustica- 
tion ' is especially adapted for the entertainment of students, on 
account of its vivid presentation of college life, we think it 
would be highly enjoyed by any audience. It is well written, 
displays mii<ih ingenuity and dramatic talent, and is full of 
mirth-provoking scenes and entertaining complications." 

As regards theauthor, Mr. Dazey, we can say that he is one of 
the best-known among all the editors of the college papers, and 
for the past two years the Harvard Advocate has but seldom 
appeared without one or more of his contributions in either 
verse or prose. He has contributed poetry to Scriiner's 
Monthly and to the Inde^ndent, and prose to the Louisville 
Courier- J oumal and other papers. He ranks highly as a 
student, and has done, besides his literary work in prose and 
poetry, considerable work as a dramatist. He has already 
written several pbys which have met the approbation of critics 
to whom they were submitted. In connection with Dr. FVank 
A. Harris (1866), the translator of '* My Son," he is now at 
work on a drama, which promises great success. Regarding 
one of his plays already completed, he received not only the 
hearty approval of Louis Aldrich, now so successfully present- 
ing " My Partner," but also his bona-fide offer for the right to 
its production. An extract from Mr. Aldrich's letter reads, — 

"On a second reading of 'Josiah Brown,' I am even more 
favorably impressed with it than I was at first. I am sure it is 
a most excellent and homelike American play.' As I explained 
my situation to you at our former interview, I have a prize in 
' My Partner.' Still I think so well of your play that I stand 
ready to pay you the sum of money I offered for 'Josiah 
Brown/ on condition that I then have the right to lock the play 
up, so to speak, for two years, when I will produce it, and pay 
you the royalty, as suggested, for each and every performance." 



PAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

Amos K. Fiskb (1866) is on the editorial staff of the New- 
York Times. 

John E. Hudson (i86a) is the editor of the United-Sutes 
Digest for 1879, which will shortly appear. 

William Henkv Hurlbitt, the managing editor of the 
New- York Worlds is a graduate of the class of 1847. 

William Rekd, jun. (1864), is editor and publisher of the 
Gazette ^ published daily and weekly at Taunton, Mass. 

Charles £. Gkinnbll (i86a) is the editor of the/f m/r/caff 
Iaiw Review, published in Boston by Little, Brown, & Co. 

William Rotch Ware (1871) is the assistant editor of the 
American Architect, published by Houghton, Osgood, & 
Co., of Boston. 

Dr. J. Collins Warkex (1863) is the editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, published by Houghton, 
Osgood, & Co., Boston. 

Edwin W. Morse (1878) who was one of the editors of the 
Harvard Advocate, and the Odist on Class Day, is now one 
of the staff of the New- York Tribune. 

W. P. P. Longfellow (1855) is the chief editor of the 
American Architect and Building News, one of the best- 
conducted special journals in this country. 

Samuel Kneeland (1840) has recently assumed the duties 
of associate editor of the Journal 0/ Science, an illustrated 
popubr scientific monthly periodical, published in New- York 
City, Chicago, 111., and Toledo, O. 

Charles Moore's (1878) new paper is called Every Sat- 
urday, and is published at Detroit, Mich.; and the first num- 
ber bears date of March 6, 1880. It is an eight-page weekly 
journal, devoted to society, literature, and the arts. 

Thurlow Weed Barnes (1876) is one of the editors of the 
Albany (N.Y.) Evening Journal, with which he began Aug. 
X, 1876. He is partner in the printing-house of Weed, Par- 
sons, & Co., and also reporter in the State Senate. 

"ANNEX" NOTES. 

All information desired on any subject connected with the 
"Annex" may be had by applying to the secreury, Arthur 
Oilman, 5 Phillips Place, Cambridge. 

The managers of the " Private Collegiate Instruction for 
Women," popularly known as " The Harvard Annex," expect 
a considerable increase in the numbers of their students the 
coming year. Applications from young women who evidently 
intend to enter upon the four-years' course are constant, and 
come from all parts of the cotmtry. 



Arrangements have been made for those who pass the 
Harvard University preliminary examination for women; and 
it appears that this mode of entering is encouraged by the 
managers, for they offer to pay the fees of that examination 
for all who enter through it. This places it at least upon the 
same footing with the free examinations held in Cambridge. 

A ciRCi'UiR is to be issued in May, giving the list of elec- 
lives offered to women. It will be larger than that issued last 
spring. The instructors who have taught the cbsses of women 
this season are even more ready to offer their services now 
than they were a year ago. 

Arrangements are made for special students similar to 
those of the present year; and thus the advantages of the 
system will be extended to teachers and others who are not 
able to enter upon a course of study that is to continue through 
four years. 

The establishment of these courses has already affected the 
schools for young women, as is manifest by the increase in the 
numbers taking classical courses in high schools and in 
the better private schools for young women. Even those who 
do not intend to enter upon the Cambridge courses find them- 
selves influenced by the standard that it establishes, and a more 
complete and systematic education is encouraged. 

The ladies who manage the "Annex" have given their 
names to the public only on the preliminary circular issued in 
February, 1879. lliey are Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. E. W. 
Gumey, Mrs. J. P. Cooke, .Mrs. J. B. Greenough, Mrs. 
Arthur Oilman, Miss Alice M. Longfellow, Miss Lilian Hors- 
ford. 



PEABODY MUSEUM. 

The Peabody Museum has recently received a very large 
and important collection from mounds in Arkansas, — the 
result of three-months' work by the p>arty under the charge 
of Eldwin Curtiss, who has been employed by the Museum 
during the past three years. In this collection are nearly a 
thousand objects of pottery, many beads of shell, and orna- 
ments of copper, bone, and shell, several pipes, and some fine 
implements of stone, with about forty human crania, and sev- 
eral lots of human bones, some of which show signs of disease. 
There are also many bones of animals, and shells of fresh- 
water clams found in the jars and pots, and which undoubtedly 
are the remains of the food placed in the vessels and buried 
with the dead. It will take some time to get this large collec- 
tion catalogued and arranged, but as soaw as possible the cura- 
tor proposes to place it on exhibition. 

The Egyptian image, from a mound in Florida, referred to 
in the March Harvard Register, has been studied by Mr. 
Putnam, and is regarded by him as a fraud. By special re- 
quest he has given his views in full in a paper published, with 
a figure of the image, in the April number of the American 
Art Review. 



CLASS OF 1879. 

We are able to give the following additional information 
regarding the graduates of last year : — 

Thomas Russell is at the Harvard Law School; Middleton 
S. Burrill and Austin P. Huntington at the Columbia Law 
School, New York; Clement W. Andrews is assistant to Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Hill, at the Harvard Chemical Laboratory; 
Charles H. Blood is studying law in New Bedford; Warren C. 
Cadwell is in business in New- York City, with W. P. Dane, 
manufacturer of fancy papers; Arthur A. Carey is travelling 
abroad; John T. Coolidge, with his wife, is living in Paris; 
William W. Coolidge is in the wholesale grocer>' business in 
Boston; Alvah Crocker is engaged in paper manufacturing in 
Fitchburg; Hcrmon W. Grannis is studying law in Cleveland, 
O. ; William H. Hubbard has entered the Bryant & Stratton 
Business College, Chicago, 111.; Henry W. Johnson has left 
Danville, and is taking i)Ost-graduate courses at Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Prescott Keyes is studying law in Concord ; Herman 
S. LeRoy is in the brokerage business in New- York City; 
Charles P. Nunn is engaged in the wool business in Boston ; 
Edward C. Perkins is studying law in Worcester; Thomas W. 
Preston and Edward S. Weston are engaged in sheep-raising 
near Denver, Col.; Hiram H. Rose is studying law in Chicago, 
III., in the office of McCagg, Culver, & Butler; Jireh Swift, 
jun., is in the sugar business in Pernambuco, with the house 
of H. Foster & Co.; Herbert Tappan is clerk for a Western 
railroad: James E. Thomas is preceptor of Derb>' Academy, a 
private institution at Hingham, Mass.; W. B. Thomas is en- 
gaged in the sugar business with his father in Boston; G. 
Herbert Davis is in the insurance business in Augusu, Me. : 
H. O. Underwood is with the firm of M. F. Pickering & Co., 
ship-brokers, Boston; George R. Sheldon is in the brokerage 
business in New York; Walter M. Lancaster is a member of 
the firm of George R. Clarke & Co., designers and art-furnish- 
ers, Boston. 



THE BOTANIC GARDEN. 

The following amounts have been subscribed toward the 
Botanic Garden Fund of $80,000 ik>w being raised: — 

Frederick L. Ames $5iOoo 

John C. Phillips a>Soo 

H. H. Hunnewell x,ooo 

Miss Marian Hovey xoo 

Alexander Agassiz 5i000 

Theodore Lyman 500 

Quincy A. Shaw 5>ooo 

E. W. Hooper 200 

A. P. Chamberlain too 

John Ainory Lowell i ,000 

Henry P. Kidder z,ooo 

A conditional subscription 3f50o 

John Cummings 1,000 

Mrs. J. Bradlee 50 

John Richardson 100 

Stephen Salisbury 1,000 



$36,050 

A long and well-prepared history and description of the 
Garden is published in the Boston Sunday Herald, March 
28. Regarding the main buildings and some of the plants, the 
Herald says, " The buildings front on a long and handsome 
terrace overlooking the garden, which, with little pretension to 
picturcsiiue arrangement, has, in its season, the be&uty inci- 
dental to fitness of purpose, and inseparable from the massing 
together of brilliant beds of color, llie beds are arranged in 
narrow, ring-like bands around a central circular pond de- 
voted to aquatic plants, and are separated by grass paths, upon 
which the visitor may walk and examine any variety he may 
particularly wish to sec. All the species are carefully arranged 
in associated groups, and with regard to the sequence of 
species. Near the gardener's house, on Raymond Street, is 
another, and a larger, pond for aquatic plants. 

" Both in the garden and the greenhouses every specimen is 
carefully labelled with its botanical name, and also with iu 
popular English name if it has any ; a great aid to the casual 
visitor. The nomenclature of the garden is in charge of Dr. 
Sereno Watson, curator of the Herbarium. Beneath the trees 
the ground has been economized by the formation of rockeries 
for spring-blooming plants, which usually bloom before the trees 
are leaved out enough tu shade them much. An immense col- 
lection of hardy herbaceous plants is here represented; and 
preference is given to natives of the United States, nearly all 
wild flowers that will grow in a garden being found here. It 
is suggested that parties who bounize in the woods, and find 
plants unknown to them, visit the Botanic Garden, and hunt 
up the corresponding cultivated specimen. The entire number 
of genera to be found in the garden is 1,518, and the number 
of species 5,901, of which 3,641 are hardy and 2,260 are 
lender. Of orchids there are 247 species, comprising 224 
tender and 23 hardy: 387 ferns; tender, 342; hardy, 45: club 
mosses, 42: trees and shrubs, 542: hardy, 430; half hardy and 
very small, 112: cactuses and other succulents, 583; tender, 
493; hardy, 90: palms, 46; bromelias, 36. Special pains have 
been t;iken to bring together in the greenhouses the greatest 
variety of economic plants of general interest." 



COLLEGE PENALTIES. 

Thk College discipline is enforced by warnings, admonitions, 
probation, suspension, tiismission, and expulsion. 

Probation indicates that a student is in serious danger of 
separation from College. Whenever a student incurs this pen- 
ally, or is relieved from it, notice is immcduiiely given by ihc 
dean to his father or other guardian. 

Suspension is a temiKirary separation from the College; and 
it may be accompanied with the requirement of residence in a 
s{K'cificd place, and of the iJcrforraance of specified tasks. 

Dismission is a penalty which closers a student's connection 
with the College, without necessarily precluding his return. 

Expulsion is the higlicst academic censure, and is a final 
scparation'from the University-. 



GEORGE RIDDLE. 

George Riodle (1S74), instructor in elocution at Harvard, 
is devoting some time to public readings and dramatic works. 
A few weeks ago he appeared before a large audience at the 
Boston Theatre, in the " Lady of Lyons," as Claude Mel- 
notte, a rdle which he very successfully fills, and in which be 
appears again at Worcester, April 13. The next day he be- 
gins a course of six readings at the Hawthorne Rooms, to be 
given Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

Thb Commencement part of the Divinity School has been 
assigned to Henry Norman. 

A. Bronson Alcott delivered an address before the Debat- 
ing Society, March 16, upon " Heredity." 

Prof. £. J. Vouno (1848) preached the Easter sterroon at 
the Second Church (BoyUton Street), Boston. 

Thomas W. Higci.nso.s (1841) will speak upon " Woman 
Suflfrage " in the chapel of Divinity Hall, April 19, at 7.30 p.m. 

The subscriptions to the new endowment for the Harvard 
Divinity School already reach $107,500. 

Pai'l Wentworth (1868) delivered, April I, a lecture be- 
fore the Debating Society upon " The Pre-historic Races of the 
South-west." 

■ 

Easter services were conducted by members of the Divinity 
School as follows : — 

Maiden, Henry Norman (1880). 
Newton, Charles B. Elder (1880). 
Neponset, A. T. Bowser (1880). 
Tyngsborough, H. Westall (1880). 

Key. John C. Kimball (/. 1859) ^ ^ ^^^ believer in the 
possibility of an unsectarian theological school, and strongly 
indorses the mode of instructbn at the Harvard Divinity 
School. When the Nation last summer was carrying on its 
one-sided discussion of the matter, Mr. Kimball sent it a let- 
ter, giving his own personal experience at the school, which 
the editors of the Nation declmed to publish. In that letter, 
which was published in the Christian Register, Feb. 7, were 
given the methods of instruction adopted; and then follows 
this paragraph as to the effects: " Of course such a method 
of study is a terrible ordeal to go through. The doctrin.nl 
faith of some in every class was more or less disturbed by it : 
and occasionally minds would drift there not very deep in 
themselves, which found, as you say, that it did not do much 
' to deepen their faith in God and immortality.' Hut ought 
not this ordeal to be a necessary part of all real theological 
education ? Every thinking man has got to go through it 
somewhere ; and where better than under trained professors, 
;ind at a special school ? The only difference in this respect of 
sectarian and dogmatic schools is, that thoughtful minds sent 
out from their training have to go through it alone and later 
in life, and often with far more disastrous results. What is 
left of faith among the Cambridge students is usually solid 
rock, and a splendid foundation on which afterward to build. 
The professors, however indifferent they might be to our de- 
nominational theology, were not so to our piety, to our moral 
earnestness, and to our attitude to the great underlying veri- 
ties of the spirit-world. Especially they insisted on that kind 
of honesty which the Nation itself believes in so thoroughly, 
and which is wanted to-day so much in our whole American 
religious character. No shoddy scholarship, no bolstering up 
our faith, whatever ii was, with arguments we ourselves did 
not believe in, was tolerated for a moment, either by the faculty 
or by the students themselves, — our very differences here, the 
same as in politics and everywhere else, tending to keep us 
pure. It was the kind of training which stands the wear and 
tear of actual work. Compare its recipients with the gradu- 
ates of other schools when they have each been twenty or 
thirty years out in the conflict of life, and I think you will 
find the Harvard men have an intensity of convictbn with 
regard to God, Christ, righteousness, the human soul, and 
human destiny, not inferior to what is possessed by any other 
class of minds." 



RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

[TV make this record complete and accurate, it is neces- 
sary /or all graduates and officers 0/ the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory tnat- 
ter o/aU their literary ivorh which bears the date o/the 
year 1S80. The record is intended to include books, pam- 
phlets, monographs, and contributions to dailies atid peri- 
odicals, and also published music. See also "NEW BOO KS. " 
etc,^ 

Josiah Quincy (i8ax). — "Tenement Houses." An ar- 
gument in favor of building-associations, which are com- 
pared by Mr. Quincy with the "Associated Charities." Bos- 
ton Advertiser, Jan. a6. 

B. H. Derby (1824}.— "Navy of the United States." 
Harper's Magazine, April. 

Andrew P. Peabody (i8a6). — "The Religbus Aspects 
dl the Lc^ic of Chance and Probability." Priticeton Review, 
March. 

Charles P. Barnard (1828). — " Fifty Years in the Field; 
or. Extracts ficom the Journal, Letters, and Scrap- Book of a 
Miobter at Larse." Vol. i., No. 8, Jantiary, x88o, of a series 
publiihed bf dbe author, x6 pp. 



James Freeman Clarke (1829).— "The Bible for 
I.«arners." New- York Evening Post, January. 

" How King's Chapel became a Unitarian Church." New- 
York Independent, Feb. 5. 

" Oliver Wendell Holmes." A poem. Boston Evening 
Traveller, January. 

" Joseph Cook's Statement concerning ' Repentance and For- 
giveness.'" Boston Christian Register. 

" Gen. Grant and the Third Term." A letter to the Spring- 
field Republican, dated Jan. 17. 

" Against the Third Presidential Term." — Christian 
Register, Feb. i8. 

" The St. Botolphs Club." — .Mew- York Independent, 
April I . 

G. T. Curtis (1832).— " McClellan's Last Service to the 
Republic." North- A merican Review, April. 

Henry W. Bellows (1832). —"Civil-Service Reform." 
North- American Rnn'e^v, March. 

Henry J. Bigelow (1837). — Clinical Lecture on " Lith- 
olapaxy. Rupture of a Tendon. Tumors upon the Ster- 
num." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, March 4. 

" The Sufferings of Dumb Animals." Being an extract 
from " Medical Education in America," the annual address 
read before the Massachusetts Medical Society, June 7, 1871. 
The Commonwealth, Boston, March 27. 

Edward Everett Hale (1839). — "The Holy Laud." 
Unitarian Revirw, February. 

Joseph H. Allen (1840). — "The Mind of Paganism." 
Unitarian Review, February. 

Thomas W. Higginson (1S41). — "The Local Out- 
look." Some suggestions to the advocates of temperance and 
woman-suffrage for work in the Legislature. H'oman's Jour- 
tial, Feb. 7. 

*' Women as Economists." Wotnans Journal, Feb. 14. 

*' Constructive Crimes." Total Abstinence and Temper- 
ance. Woman's Journal, Feb. 21. 

" Dealing with Legislatures." Woman's Journal, Feb. 
28. 

' School Suffrage Laws." Woman's Journal, March 6. 

** School Suffrage Untouched." Woman's Journal, March 

" .Smoke and Flowers." Effects of woman's voting at the 
late school elections. Woman's Journal, March 20. 

" Just like a Woman." A plea for an unprejudiced 
criticism of woman's work. Woman's Journal, March 27. 

*' Dwelling-places." Scribner's .Magazine, March. 

Thomas Hill (1843). —" Music." Bibiiotheca Sacra, 
•April. The ariiLle giving, among other things, the record of 
cert.lin expcriniciits tried in the public schools of Portland, Me., 
to lest the accuracy of Riclwrd Grant White's views published 
in the .-it/antic .Monthly, November and December, 1878. 

Charles Eliot Norton (1846). — " Painting .ind Sculpture 
in their Relation to Architecture." .'1 merican .Art Re^'ievj, 
Aifrch. 

William L. Stone (.1850). —" Lady and Major Ack- 
land." Magazine of A merican History, January. 

John Avery (1850). — " GcHxiwin's Greek Grammar." 
Literary World, Feb. 28. 

Justin Winsor (1851). —" Book-buying Thirty Years 
Ago." Literary World, Jan. 17. 

"Boston Libraries Thirty Years Ago." Literary World, 
March 27. 

Joseph LeConte (x. 1851). — "The School, the College, 
and the University." Princeton Rrz'iew, March. 

" The old River-beds of California." American Journal 
0/ Science, March. 

William F. Allen (1851). —" International Copyright." 
Lippincott's Magazine, January. 

" The Church and Morality." Unity, March. 

Charles F. Dunbar (1851).— A letter to the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, Feb. 28, testifying to the excellent mental 
and moral standing of the members of the <(. B. K. Society, 
who were attacked by the Boston policeman. 

Henry Van Brunt (1854). — "The Washington Monu- 
ment." American Art Review, November and December, 
1879. 

Alexander Agassis (1855). — Review of Haeckel's " Das 
System der Medusen." American Journal 0/ Science, 
vol. xix., pp. 245-248, March, 1880. 

Charles A. Cutter (1855). — " Bibliografy." Library 
Journal, January, February, and March. 

Leonard A. Jones (1855). — " Fraudulent Mortgages of 
Merchandise." Southern Law Review, January. (Pub- 
lished also as a monograph.) 

" The Law of Collateral Securities." American Law Re- 
vierv, February. 

Theodore Lyman (1855), E. A. Brackett, Asa French 
(/. 1853). — " Fourteenth Annual Report of the Commissioners 
on Inland Fisheries for the Year ending Sept. 30. 1879." 
January, 1880. Commonwealth of Massachusetu Public Doc- 
ument, No. 3$, 50 pp. 



Arthur Searle (1856} . — " The Convent of the Capuchins." 
Popular Science Monthly, March. 

Augustus A. Hayes, jun. (1857). — "The Shepherds 
of Colorado." Harper* s Magazine, January. 

" Grub-Sukes and Millions." Harper's Magazine, Feb- 
ruary. 

" Saved from Siberia." St. Nicholas, February. 

" Vacation Aspects of Colorado." Harper* s Magazine, 
March. 

Simon Newcomb (x. 1858).— "Our Political Dangers." 
North- A merican Revietu, March. 

Linus M. Child (/. 1858). — " ShaU the MetropolU of New 
England have an Elevated Railroad ? " An argument in its 
favor, before the legislative Committee on Street- Railways. 
Printed by Alfred Mudge & Son, Boston, z88o, pp. 56. 

William Everett (1859). — "American Educatbn." A 
Thanksgiving sermon preached in the Second Church, Bos- 
ton, 27 November, 1879. Pamphlet, 13 pp., printed by George 
H. Ellis, Boston, 1880. 

John T. Morse, jun. (i860). — "Charles Dickens's Let- 
ters." International Review, March. 

Henry G. Spaulding (i860). —" Recent Advances in 
Roman Archaeology." American Art Review, January. 

Edward B. Sawtell (1862). — " History of the Fitchburg 
Literary Club." Fitchburg Daily Sentinel, March 13. 

Charles F. Folsom (1862). — "Cases of Insanity and 
oi Fanaticism." Boston Medical and SurgiceU Journal, 
March 18. 

A. E. Verrill (x. 1862). — " The Cephalopods of the North- 
eastern Coast of America." Part I. The gigantic squids 
{Architeuthis) and their allies, with observations on similar 
large species from foreign localities. Transactions 0/ the 
Connecticut Academy, vol. v., pp. 178-257, plates xiii.-xxv. 

J. Collins Warren (1863). — " The Treatment of Irreduci- 
ble Hernia." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, March 
18. 

Amos L. Mason (1863). — " Recent Progress in the The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine." Animal Vaccination in Eng- 
land. Small-Pox. Yellow-Fever. BoztonMedical and Sur- 
gical Journal, March 18. 

" Recent Progress in the Theory and the Practice of Medi- 
cme." Valvular Lesions of the Heart. Bamberger on Bright's 
Disease. The Relations of Cardiac Hypertrophy to Renal 
Disease. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, March 25. 

George M. Towle (/. 1863). — "Gladstone's Career." 
Literary World, Jan. 31. 

" Prince Metternich." Literary World, Feb. 14. 

Marshall S. Snow (1865). — "Glimpses of Voltaire." 
The Western for March and April, published by G. I. Jones 
& Co., St. lx>uis, Mo. 

Thomas Dwight (1866). — "Recent Progress in Anato- 
my." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, March 4. 

Edward Waldo Emerson (1866). — "An Authoritative 
Denial of the Conversion of Ralph Waldo Emerson to Ortho- 
doxy by Rev. Joseph Cook." Index, Boston, March 4. 

Ernest W. Cushing (1867). — " Sun-spot Cycles and 
Epidemics." International Revietu, April. 

Frederick C. Shattuck (1868), "Fibroid Phthisis." 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, March 11. 

Henry Gannett {s. 1869). — " Pre-Hisloric Ruins in 
Southern Colorado." Popular Science Monthly, March. 

Roland A. Duggan (/. 1869). — A short obituary poem in 
memory of hU father, the late Dr. W. B. Duggan {m. 18x4). 
Quincy Patriot, March 20. 

William James (w. 1869).--" Association of Ideas." 
Popular Science Monthly, March. 

William G. Hale (1870).— " Harpers' New Latin Dic- 
tionary." Literary World, Feb. 14. 

Exra Abbot (D.D. 1872) . — " The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel." Unitarian Review, February, March. 

Clifton E. Wing (w. 1872). — "On Certain Uterine Dis- 
placements." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
March 25. 

Walter Channing (m. 1872). "Recent Progress in In- 
sane Asylum Management." Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, March 11. 

N. D. C. Hodges (1874). — " On the Mean Free Path of 
a Molecule." American Journal 0/ Science, March. 

E. Sxemel^nyi, jun. (1875).—" Bivouac Song." Words 
by T. B. Aldrich; music by Ernst Szemeltfnyi, jun. 

" Und Wiissten's Die Blumen." Cx>mposed by Ernst 
Szemel^nyi, jun. (Both songs published by W. G. Metze- 
rott & (^., Washington, D.C.) 

Charles Sedgwick Minot (S.D. 1878). — "A Sketch of 
Comparative Embryology." I. The History of the Geno- 
blasts, and ihe Theory of Sex. II. The Fertilization of the 
Ovum. American Naturalist, vol. xiv.. No. 2, pp. 96-108^ 
February, and No. 4, pp. 242-249, April. 

Robert P. Clapp (1879;. — "The Harvard Dinner." A 
special report of the annual dinner of the Harvard Club of 
New York. Boston Daily Advertiser, Feb. 21. 
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If. E. Wadsworth (Ph.D. 2879). — " On the Elongation 
and Plasticity of PebUes in Conglomerates." Proceedings 
0/ iJU Boston Society of Natural History ^ vol. xx., pp. 

3«3-3»8. 

Sanauel Carman (assistant in Herpetology, Mus. Comp. 
Zoology) . — " On Certain Species of Chelonioida:." Bulletin 
of the Mus. Comp. Zodlogy, vol. vi., No. 6, 4 pp. 

L. F. Pourtal^B (Keeper, Mus. Cx)mp. Zoology). — " Re- 
ports on the Results of Dredging, under the Supervisbn of 
Alexander Agassiz, in the Caribbean Sea, 1878-79, by the 
United-States Coast-Survey Steamer 'Blake,' Commander J. 
R. Bartlett, U.S.N., commanding. VI. Report on the 
Corals and Antipatharia." Bulletin 0/ the Mus. Comp, 
Zodlogy^ vol. vi.. No. 4, a6 pp., 3 plates. 



CLUBS. 

It is proposed to organize a Harvard Club for the State of 
Indiana; and the alumni resident in that State are urgently 
requested to send their names and addresses to Frank E. 
Gavin, attomey-at-law, Greensburg, Ind., who is taking active 
measures in the matter. We hope to have the pleasure shordy 
of announcing the completed organization of the club. 

At the regular meeting of the Harvard Club of New York, 
March ao, the following candidates for membership were elected : 
Henry M. Atkinson (1861), Amos K. Fiske (1866), Gordon 
Wendell (1883). The following candidates were offered, and 
will be voted on at the next meeting, April 17: Charles S. 
Weyman (1848), Joseph Shippen (i860), Frederick Tudor 
(1867), and Eugene A. Hoffman {t. 1848). 

At the Papyrus Qub, Boston, the following officers for 1880 
were elected: President, George M. Towlc (/. 1863); secre- 
tary, George F. Babbitt (187a) ; executive officers, Henry M. 
Rogers (i86a), and Dr. F. A. Harris (1866). In the member- 
ship committee are Henry M. Rogers (1862), Dr. James R. 
Chadwick (1865), Dr. F. A. Harris (1866), and Benjamin R. 
Curtis (1875). 

At a meeting of the Fraternity Club, Portland, Me. , March 
39, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill (1843} read a paper on " Mathe- 
matics and a Mathematician." The rules of the club against 
reporting are as rigid as those of the ^, B. K. ; but it is rumored 
that the paper occupied one and three-quarter hours, and was 
very cordially received. The " mathematician " referred to 
was Professor Benjamin Peirce; and a point of great local in- 
terest to Portland hearers was the parallel instituted between 
Peirce's character and that of his maternal uncle. Dr. Ichabod 
Nichols (1802), whose memory is held in such affectionate and 
enthusiastic reverence in that city. 

One joke in the subsequent discussion of the paper has also 
found its way into the street, and is worth recording. A promi- 
nent politician remarked that he had been much impressed by 
Dr. Hill's statement, that a mathematician not unfrequently 
found his theoretical problems were unconscious prophecies of 
future physical problems, so that, when the practical problem 
was first presented in physics, the mathematician simply turned 
to his recorded theoretical solution for an answer. The gentle- 
man thought that Peirce had thus unconsciously solved politi- 
cal problems also. For he noticed that Peirce had shown two 
forms of simple algebra to be possible : of one the multiplication- 
table is, i times i b i : this is common algebra : of the other the 
table is, i times i is nothing; this was Peirce's novelty. Peirce 
was not aware it had been used. But Peirce builded better 
than he knew. Both algebras are used in politics. Before the 
convention all the aspirants base their calculations upon I times 
I is I; after the convention they find their calculations are, I 
times I is nothing. Even the reader, it is said, joined in the 
laughter and applause which followed this " application" of his 
discourse. 

MARRIAGES. 

\Under this head will be Published gratuitously a record 
of marriages of Har^'ard alumni, when the tiames^ date, 
place 0/ marriage, etc., are known at this oj^ce.] 

1879. Charles A. Kidder to Hattie L., daughter of Reuben 
Rice, in Boston, Feb. 5, by the Rev. Drs. C. A. Bartol and 
Edward Everett Hale. • 



BIRTHS. 

[// is intended to record the births 0/ the children of 
Harvard graduates ; and we shall be pleased to receive 
the necessary information, either from the parents them- 
selves or from their acquaintances.^ 

1862. Francis W. Goss, M.D., a daughter, Miriam Helen, 
bom Dec. 12, 1879, '" Roxbury, Mass. 

1871. Lendall Titcomb, a daughter, Miriam Stone, bom in 
Augusu, Me., Dec. 17, 1879. 



DEATHS. 

[ The record of the deaths of alumni will be kept as com- 
plete as possible: and any person knowing of the decease 
of a graduate will place the publisher under obligations by 
notifying him of the fact at once. John Langdon Sibley ^ 
A.M. (/8j'S)t '^' librarian emeritus, and Dr. Samuel A. 
Green f A.M. (iSji), will furnish for this column a memo- 
randum of all deaths that come to their notice.] 

1824, m. William Brazrr Ducgan, at South Boston, Mass., 

March za. 

He was bom in the old Hancock House, on Beacon Street, 
Boston, Feb. i8, 1802. He was a resident of Quincy, where 
at one time he was a teacher in the public schools. In early life 
he was quite active in politics, and held some important offices, 
and was also a member of the General Court. He was a con- 
tributor to the Quincy Patriot almost from its start, and for 
a long time was its Boston correspondent, his last letter being 
published only three weeks before his death. Though not a 
member of the bar, he was for more than fifty years " the legal 
counsellor of his neighbors and townsmen, and a local magis- 
trate: and his name is a household word with those familiar 
with the records of probate and regi>tr>' of deeds for Norfolk 
and Suffolk Counties." For years he was a director of the 
Quincy Mutual Fire-Insurance Company, and was an active 
insurance agent. He was the last survivor of the Medical 
School class of 1824. 

1824. Eli AS Hasket Derby, at his residence on Charles 

Street, Boston, March 31. 

He was a native of Salem, bom Sept. 34, 1803, and son of 
Gen. Derby, who was one of the founders of the India trade, 
and the first importer of merino-sheep to this continent. 
He began as a student at law in the office of Daniel Webster, 
and early acquired distinction at the bar, especially in railway 
cases and others which brought him into close relations with 
public men and great public interests. He was at one time 
president of the Old Colony Railratd, and all his life took a 
deep interest in promoting the commercial prosperity of the 
country. He was often consulted in difficult and delicate 
questions by the highest officers of the government, and in 
years past contributed not a little toward shaping their opinions 
and determining their policy. He wrote much for the press, on 
a wide range of business topics ; and his favorite signature of 
" Massachusetts " was long familiar to all readers in the vicini- 
ty of Boston. He was also a contributor to the leading maga- 
zines and reviews, including the Edinburgh and the Atlantic 
.Monthly. He was a regular attendant at the annual dinners 
of the Boston I.atin-School Alumni Association, he having 
graduated at the school in 1820, and having four sons who 
also graduated there. He published "Two Months Abroad" 
in 1844, and later " The Overland Route to the Pacific," " The 
Otholic," and rejwrts and treatises on " The Fisheries," 
*' The British Provinces," and kindred subjects, while he was 
United States Commissioner. 

1830. Henrv Rice Coffin, in lioston, March 2, aged 69 

years, 3 months, and ax days. 

He was bom in Boston, and was the son of John G. and 
Elizabeth Coffin. 

1832, m. Jamf.s Aaron Stetso.v, at Quincy, March 15. 

He was the oldest practising physician in Norfolk County, 
having practised in Quincy for upwards of forty years. He 
graduated at Trinity College in 1829, and at the Harvard 
Medical School in 1832. He was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society. He held public offices but seldom, once 
in 1873 as representative in the General Court, and for three 
years as a member of the Quincy School Board. He was bom 
in Brainlrec, Dec. 28, 1806. 

1862. Edwin Augustus Lecompte, at Lowell, March 2. 

He was bom in Bo.ston, 5>ept. 14, 1835. In August, 1S48, 
he received a Franklin medal at the Mayhew School, and en- 
tered the English High School. In February, 1852, he went 
into the store of Little, Brown, & Co., booksellers, where he 
remained six years. In July, 1853, he joined the Harvard- 
street Baptist Church, and from this time a sense of duty turned 
his thoughts towards the ministry. His spare moments were 
devoted to the study of I^tin and other studies preparatory to 
a college course; and in September. 1857, he enteretl for a year 
the Pierce Academy at Middleborotigh. During his College 
course he was an exemplary student, and was the unanimous 
choice of his class for chaplain, — an honor bus whole College 
life had justly entitled him to. July 24, 1862, he married 
Frances Eliza Draper at Windsor, Conn., and in August of 
the same year was ordained pastor of the Fourth-street B.nptist 
Church at South Boston. This parish greatly increased under 
his ministry, and his chaiiel was soon replaced by a much 
larger church edifice. In January, 1869, he became pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of Syracuse, N.Y. In September, 
1874, he removed to Lowell, where he remained pastor of the 
Worthen-street Baptist Church until in June, 1879, he was 
compelled by severe illness to resign, his resignation taking 



effect in October. He died of consumption March a, 1880. 
His health had never been robust, and of late years had 
shown signs of failing. He leaves a widow and three children. 
His manly, pure life was one of constant striving for higher 
and better things for those around him, rather than for his own 
comfort; and he finished that life, — short in yean, but rich in 
results to many, — beloved by the several congregations who 
had listened to his preaching and been wanned by his sympa- 
thy and example, and respected by all who knew him. — Wil- 
liam T. Brigham, Class Secretary. 

1863. Edward Rrvnolds HtJN, at Stamford, C^nn., on 
March 14, 1880. 

He was born in Albany, N.Y., April 17, 184a, and was the 
son of Thomas and Lydia Louisa (Reynolds) Hun. His 
father was a distinguished physician. His ancestors on the 
paternal side emigrated from Holland before 1661, and since 
then have all been bora, lived, and died in Albany. He 
lived in Albany until almost fourteen years of age, then went 
to a military academy at Sing Sing, N.Y. Afterwards he 
spent a year at Dummer Academy, Byfield, Mass., immedi- 
ately preceding his admission to Harvard College, in 1859. 

After gradiution he studied medicine in Albany, and also in 
New- York City, where he graduated at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. In March, z866, he sailed for Europe, 
where he pursued his medical studies until February, 1867, 
when he retumed to Albany, and began the practice of medi* 
cine. He was made a member of the Albany County Medical 
Society, November, 1867. January, x868, be was appointed 
lecturer at the Albany Medical Cx)llege. About that time his 
health began to fail; and in May, 1868, he sailed again for 
Europe, where he rapidly gained strength, and came home 
with renewed health in August of that year. He then received 
an appointment as special pathologist to the New- York State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica. In November, 1868, he was ap- 
pointed by the Albany County Medical Society to serve as their 
delegate to the New-York State Medical Society for a term of 
four years. In January, 1868, he founded the Albany Patho- 
logical Society. In 1869 he was appointed attending physician 
at St. Peter's Hospital, Albany ; and in 1875 was elected secre- 
tary of the New- York State Medical Society. He was a mem- 
ber of the New- York Society of Neurofogy and Electrdk^y b 

1873, of the New- York Neurological Society in 2874, and of the 
American Neurological Society in 1876. In 1875 he was dected 
to the chair of nervous diseases in the Albany Medical Cdlege. 
Since 1876 he has held the position of physician to the Albany 
Hospital. He has contributed a number of articles to the 
New- York Medical journal and the New- York Psyche- 
logical yournal. He translated Bouchard's "Secondary 
Degenerations of Spinal Cord" in 1869; and was the author of 
"Trichina Spiralis" (1869), "The Pulse of the Insane" (1870), 
" Harmatoma Auris" (1870), and " Labia-Glosso-Laryngcal 
Paralysis" (1871). He was married, April 29, 1874, to Miss 
Caroline DcF. Sale, of Troy, N. Y. He was permanently 
settled at Albany, and had become one of the leadmg physi- 
cians of the State. He died suddenly while on a visit at Stam- 
ford. — Arthi:r Lincoln, Class Secretary. 

1872. Cecil Baknks, in Chicago, 111., March 19, x88o. 

He was bom Aug. 4, 1851, in Portland, Me. His father was 
the late Phinehas Bames of Portland, at one time professor 
of I^itin, (xreek, and belles-lettres at Bowdoin College. 
While at college Barnes was a member of the Society of Chris- 
tian Brethren, of the Everett Athenaeum, and the Harvard 
Natural History Society. He was a good student, and his 
conduct was always distinguished by strict morality and 
firmness in what he deemed right. . After graduation he 
accepted a position as instructor in De Veaux College, Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N.Y., where he remained a year, and then went 
to Chicago, III., where he taught for some time in a classical 
school and as private tutor. In the fall of 1876 he opened a 
" Higher School for Boys," which met with deserved success. 
In this he was engaged until his death. He was married 
June 19, 1879. — A. L. Lincoln, JuN., Class Secretary. 

1874. Charles Franklin Knowles, in Boston, Feb. 29. 
He was born in Boston, and was son of Nathaniel and 

Frances Knowles of Orleans, Mass. Nov. x, 1874, he entered 
the office of E. D. Bangs & Co., bankers and brokers, Boston, 
to learn the banking business; and a year later he was ad- 
vanced to the position of bookeei>er of that firm. He was a 
member of the First Corps of Cadets, M.V'.M. His c'a.s» met 
in Boston, March a, and paid his memory the following tribute: 
" His frank and manly bearing commanded our respect, and 
his genial manner won our affection. He was gifted with a 
quick perception and a mental vigor that led us to predict for 
him a bright career." .Aet. a7 years, 6 months, and at days. 

1876. Frederick Addison BLANDV,at SaranacLake, N.Y., 

Jan. ao. 

He was the eldest son of F. J. L. Blandy: was bom at 
Zancsville, O., Aug. 4, 185a. He graduated at the Law 
School in 1878, and had just entered upon his professioo in 
Cincinnati, O., when his health broke down. 
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BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 

BV EX-PRESIDENT THOMAS HILL, D.D., LL.D. 

No name has sh«d a more brilliant lustre over the academic depart- 
mcnl of Harvard College, during the last thirty-five years, than that of 
Benjamin Peirce, of ihe class of 1829. He was born at Salem, April 
4, 1809 ; was appointed tutor in 1831, University professor of malhe- 
matics and natural philosophy in 1833, Perkins professor of astron- 
omy and mathematics in 1842. Tutor Henry Flynt (1693) is the only 
person ever connected with the College for a longer period. From 
1836 to 1846 he issued a series of text-books on geometry, trigonom- 
etry, algebra, and " curves, functions and forces." They were so full 
of novelties that they 



came widely popular, except, p«^ 
haps, the trigonometry 1 but they 
have had a permanent influence 
upon mathenralical teaching in 
this country ; most of their nov- 
elties have now become common- 
places in all text-books. The in- 
troduction of infinitesimals or of 
limits into elementary books j the 
recognition of direction as a fun- 
damental idea ; the use of Hass- 
ler's definition of a sine as an 
arithmetical quotient, free from 
entangling alliance with the siie 
of the triangle ; the similar de- 
liverance of the expression of 
derivative functions and di£Feren- 
tial co-efficients from the super- 
fluous introduction of infinitesi- 
mals ; the fearless and avowed 
introduction of new axioms, when 
confinement to Euclid's made a 
demonstration long and tedious, 
— in one or two of these points 
European writers moved simul- 
taneously with Peirce, but in all 
he was an independent inventor, 
and nearly all are now generally 
adopted. 

All his writings are character- 
ized by singular- directness and 
conciseness, and particularly by 
a happy choice of notation, — a 
point of great importance to the 
mathematician, lessening not only his mechanical labor in writing, 
but also his intellectual labor in grasping and handling the difficult 
conceptions of bis science. 

His text-books were also complained of for their condensation, as 
being therefore obscure ; but under competent teachers their brevity 
was the cause of their superior lucidity. In the Waltham High 
School his books were used for many years, and the graduates at- 
tinned thereby a clearer and more useful applicable knowledge of 
mathematics than was given at any other high school in this country ; 
nor did they find any difficulty in mastering even the demonstration of 
Arbogast's Polynomial Theorem, as presented by Peirce. The latter 
half of the volume on the Integral Calculus, full of marks of a great 
analytical genius, is the only part of alt his text-books really too dif- 
ficult for amdent* of average ability. 

Gill's Mathematical Miscellany contained many contributions which 
showed in a Angular light the Harvard professor's power. For exam- 



ple, in the issues for May and November, 1839, he solved, by a system 
of co-ordinates of his own devising, several problems concerning the 
involutes and evolutes of curves, which would probably have proved 
impregnable by any other mode of approach. 

During the year 1842, Professors Peirce and Lovering published a 
" Cambridge Miscellany of Mathematics and Physics," in which Peirce 
gave an analytical solution of the motion of a top, a criticism of 
Espy's theory of storms, etc. About the same time he adapted the 
epicycles of Hipparchus to the analytical forms of modern science ; 
and the method was used by Lovering in meteorological discussions 
communicated to the American Academy, 

The comet of 1843 gave Professor Peirce the opportunity by a few 
striking lectures in Boston to arouse an interest which led to the 
foundation of the Observatory at Cambridge ; and by his discussions 
of the orbit with Sears C. Walker, he and that remarkable computer 
were brought to mutual acquaintance, and prepared for the still more 
important services to astronomy 




which they rendered after the dis- 
covery of Neptune. This planet 
was discovered in September, 
1846, in consequence of the re- 
quest of Leverrier to Galle that 
he should search the zodiac in 
the neighborhood of longitude 
325° for a theoretical cause of 
certain perturbations of Uranus. 
But Peirce showed that the dis- 
covery was a happy accident ; not 
that Leverrier's calculations had 
not been exact, and wonderfully 
laborious, and deserving of the 
highest honor ; but because there 
were, in fact, two very different 
solutions of the perturbations of 
Uranus possible ; Leverrier had 
correctly calculated one, but the 
actual planet in the sky solved 
the other; and the actual planet 
and Leverrier's ideal one lay in 
the same direction from the earth 
only in 1846, Peirce's labors 
upon this problem, while showing 
him to be the peer of any as- 
tronomer, were in no way direct- 
ed against Leverrier's fame as a 
mathematician : on the contrary, 
he testified in the strongest man- 
ner that he had examined and 
verified Leverrier's labors suf- 
ciently to establish their marvel- 
lous accuracy and minuteness, 
as well as their herculean amount. 

A few years later, i8sr to 185;, Peirce published the remarkable 
results of his labors upon Saturn's rings. Professor G, P. Bond had 
seen the ring divide itself and re-unite, and had thereby been led to 
show by computation from Laplace's formula that the ring could not 
be solid. Upon this Peirce investigated the problem anew, and 
showed that the ring, if fluid, could not be sustained by the planet ; 
that satellites could not sustain a solid ring, but that sufficiently large 
and numerous satellites could sustain a fluid ring, and that the actual 
satellites of Saturn are sufficient. 

In 1849 he was appointed consulting astronomer to the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, and rendered efficient service in 
bringing that publication to its condition of honorable authority; 
particularly in the lunar tables which he furnished, in bis treatment 
of Neptune, and various methods of computation. He also assisted 
Professor Bache in the Coast Survey, and was, for many years, of 
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great service in that important national work, before he was himself 
appointed superintendent in 1867. His calculations of the occulta- 
tions of the Pleiades were very laborious and exact, and furnished an 
accurate means of studying the form, both of the earth and her satel- 
lite ; his criterion for rejecting doubtful observations is an ingenious 
and valuable extension of the law of probabilities to its own correc- 
tion ; his detection of the mental error of lurking personal preferences 
for individual digits is a curious specimen of that acuteness of obser- 
vation which characterizes his own mind. 

He held the office of superintendent of the Coast Survey from 1867 
to 1874. Coming after such able men as Hassler and Bache to an 
office which required not only familiarity with mathematics and phys- 
ics, but also great knowledge of men, and executive ability, he was 
not found wanting, but showed that the theory of the Stoics will some- 
times hold good to-day, — the really great man shows himself great 
by any and every standard. The Coast Survey has, since the year 
1845, steadily advanced in public favor, and its work commands the 
highest respect among all men competent to judge throughout the 
world, as being not only of direct service to the nation, but as making 
constant valuable additions to science. 

Many monographs, bearing the marks of Peirce*s individuality and 
peculiar power, have been read by him before various academies, 
societies, and institutions ; but only the results of most of them have 
ever been furnished for publication. Among these may be mentioned 
an investigation of the forms of stable equilibrium for a fluid in an 
extensible sack floating in another fluid, being an « /rwr* embryology. 
Also, the motions of a billiard-ball, an instance in nature of discon- 
tinuity, when the ball leaves its curve, and goes on a tangent ; another, 
the motion of a sling, curious from the immense variety of forms 
comprised under exceedingly simple uniform conditions. 

In 1857 he published a volume summing up the most valuable and 
most brilliant results of analytical mechanics, interspersing them with 
original results of his own labor. A year or two later an American 
student in Germany asked one of the most eminent professors there, 
what books he would recommend on analytical mechanics : the answer 
was instantaneous, " There is nothing fresher and nothing more valu- 
able than your own Peirce's recent quarto.'' In this volume occurs a 
singular instance of a characteristic which I have already mentioned. 
Peirce assumes as self-evident that a line which is wholly contained 
upon a limited surface, but which has neither beginning nor end on 
that surface, must be a curve re-entering upon itself. 3y means of 
this hyper-Euclidean axiom he reduces a demonstration which would 
otherwise occupy half a dozen pages to a dozen lines. 

In 1870, through the "labors of love" of persons engaged on the 
Coast Survey, an edition of a hundred lithographed copies was pub- 
lished, of certain communications to the " National Academy " upon 
" Linear Associative Algebra." In 1852 Hamilton of Dublin had 
published his wonderful volume on Quaternions ; and this had been 
followed by various other attempts to create an algebra more useful in 
geometrical and physical research than the co-ordinates of Descartes. 
Ordinary algebra deals only with quantitative relations, and the object 
of the Arithmetic of Lines, and of Cartesian co-ordinates, had been 
to reduce distances and directions to a comparison of quantity. 
But Hamilton introduced quality also ; and his algebra employed the 
dimensions of space, unchanged and essentially diverse, in computa- 
tion. His imitators and followers had not succeeded in improving, or 
in really adding to, his methods. But Peirce, in these communications 
to the Academy, attacks the problem, according to his wont, with 
astonishing breadth of view, and boldness of plan. He begins with a 
definition of mathematics, shows the variety of processes included in 
his definition, passes then to its symbols, shows the nature of qualita- 
tive and of quantitative algebras, and of those which combine the 
two, and says he will investigate the general subject of algebra. 
First, he limits himself in this volume to algebras handling less than 
seven distinct qualities : that is, not exceeding six. The notation is 
then discussed, and the necessary enlargements and modifications of 
the algebraic signs and symbols are clearly defined. The distributive 
and associative principles in multiplication are adopted, but not the 
commutative : and he confines himself to linear algebras ; that is, to 
those in which every expression is reducible to an algebraic sum of 



terms each expressive of a single quality. After a full discussion of 
the general results which must be found in all algebras under these 
conditions, he begins with single algebras, then double, then triple, and 
so on up to sextuple, making nearly a hundred algebras which he shows 
to be possible, and of whicfi he gives the great features. There are 
almost no comments upon them ; and it is only by a patient examina- 
tion for himself that the reader discovers, that, of all these numerous 
algebras, only three have ever been heard of before. First, of the two 
single algebras we have one, which is the common algebra, including 
its simpler form of arithmetic. Secondly, of the three double alge- 
bras we have one, viz., the Calculus of Leibnitz and Newton. Thirdly, 
of over twenty quadruple algebras, only one has been used, the 
Quaternions of Hamilton. Such is a brief abstract of this book of 
marvellous prophecy. The most noteworthy things which he has done 
since its publication are a course of Lowell lectures, given about a 
year ago, on " Ideality in Science," and a series of communications 
to the American Academy, which, it is understood, is still to be con- 
tinued. In the Lowell lectures he embodies many of his views on 
philosophy and religion which are peculiarly dear to him, and are 
always listened to with profound interest, even by those of less reli- 
gious nature. In the communications to the Academy he is discuss- 
ing, with all his wonted power, questions of cosmical physics, and 
particularly theories concerning the source and supply of the sun's 
heat. 

While Professor Peirce has the tenacity of grasp, and power of 
endurance, which enable him to make the most intricate and tedious 
numerical computations, he is still more distinguished by mtensity 
and fervor of action in every part of his nature, an enthusiasm for 
whatever is noble and beautiful in the world or in art, in fiction or 
real life ; an exalted moral strength and purity ; a glowing imagination 
which soars into the seventh heavens ; an insight and a keenness of 
external observation which makes the atom as grand to him as a 
planet ; a depth of reverence which exalts him white he abases him- 
self. 



THE BEQUEST OF DR. MARTYN PAINE. 

On the evening of Sunday, March 9, 1851, Robert Troup Paine, a 
member of the senior class, was found lying dead on the sofa in his 
room, 14 Holworthy Hall. A book had fallen from his hand, and near 
him were a bottle of ether, some morphine, and part of a bottle of 
champagne. His chum had left him in good health and spirits on the 
previous morning, and there was no conceivable motive for suicide ; 
but he had undoubtedly killed himself. He was the only child of his 
parents, and the object of their tender solicitude, admiration, and love. 
The parents at once set about preparing an elaborate memoir of their 
son ; but ten months later the mother died, leaving the father — Dr. 
Martyn Paine of New York, a graduate of the College in 18 13, and a 
physician, author, and professor of medicine — to complete and issue 
the memoir. This memoir, a cosdy book of more than five hundred 

• 

pages, was given to all persons who had known its subject, and was 
also placed in all the principal libraries of the country. It contains, 
besides an account of his sickly infancy and feeble childhood, many 
essays written by the youth at school and college, afiEectionate letters 
to and from his parents, and letters about him from his teachers, 
classmates, and other friends. The stranger who glances over it will 
probably conclude that Robert Troup Paine was an affectionate, 
eccentric, and serious-minded youth, of good parts, with a rather pre- 
cocious faculty of expression, but of unsound body. To his parents 
he was an extraordinary moral and intellectual phenomenon, without 
fault or blemish. 

To commemorate this son, to manifest the parental love which he 
bore him, and the admiration and respect which he felt for his charac- 
ter, became the prime object of the father's life. In 1853 I^r* Paine 
executed a will which differed only in its details from the will which 
was proved at his death, — so soon after the death of his son and wife 
had he determined upon the main features of the bequest which we 
are now to describe. His last will, entirely written in his own hand, 
was dated April 28, 1864, and had but two short and unimportant 
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codicils, one added in 1871, and the other in 1877. He lived to the 
great age of eighty-three years ; retired from the world, solitary, 
penurious, busy in authorship, not altogether successful in the care of 
his property, but wholly bent upon consecrating every thing of which 
he should die possessed to the memory of his beloved son, by con- 
necting his name with the advancement of great public interests. 
If self-denial and self-abnegation can give .the possessor of prop- 
erty a clear right to dispose of it as he pleases, Dr. Paine had ac- 
quired that right. As he says in his will, **The property which I 
possess has been earned by my own hard and unremitting labors, and 
therefore through the sacrifice of many comforts, and most of the 
common recreations of society, during a professional life of nearly 
half a century.*' 

Dr. Paine died on the loth of November, 1877 ; and by his will left 
all his real and personal estate, with the exception of a few small 
legacies and gifts, to the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
for certain uses which he elaborately described. The personal proi> 
erty, amounting to twenty-four thousand dollars, has been received by 
the College ; but the real estate was lost to the trust which Dr. Paine 
desired to create, through his ignorance of a statute of the State of 
New York which declares that no devise of real estate to a corpora- 
tion shall be valid, unless such corporation be expressly authorized by 
its charter, given by the State of New York, or by a New York stat- 
ute, to take by devise. The result of the litigation on the will was 
that the gift of the personalty to Harvard College was valid, but that 
as to his real estate the testator died intestate. 

The first instructions of the will to the President and Fellows are 
that no part of the property is to be applied to any of the uses of the 
will until the annual income shall amount to eight thousand dollars. 
From thirty-five to fifty years must therefore elapse before the be- 
quest becomes available ; and the longer time is the more probable 
because the investments are limited to United States stocks, State 
stocks and mortgages, upon all of which the rate of interest is low. 
But, as Dr. Paine remarks in his will, " were the time to exceed a gen- 
eration, the delay would pot affect injuriously the objects of this be- 
quest, which make no distinction among the generations which are to 



come. 
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The three primary objects of the trust are, — 



Sixteen scholarslups of ^300 apiece . 

Prize treatises (a prize of ^5,000 every fourth year) 

Books for the College Library .... 



^4,800 a 


year. 


1,500 


<( 


800 


M 



The balance of I900 a year is devoted to an accumulating fund de- 
signed to insure the perpetual execution of the three primary trusts. 
The scholarships, the prizes, and the books are all to bear the name 
of Robert Troup Paine: the name of his father appears only in con- 
nection with one of the subjects of the prize treatises. There is noth- 
ing peculiar in the dispositions about the scholarships and the library 
appropriation, except their length and minuteness ; but the arrange- 
ments about prize treatises are novel and interesting. In the first 
place, the prize is a large one, and the treatises are supposed to be 
elaborate and extensive works occupying years in preparation ; $1,500 
are to be invested annually for this purpose, and the amount accumu- 
lated in four years is to be used as follows : $5,000 for the quadren- 
nial prize, 1 1,000 for the compensation of the judges, $500 for the 
President of the College, and the balance, if any, for advertising and 
expenses. The recipient of a prize is required to print at his own 
expense, and put on sale, at least five hundred copies of his treatise. 
One-half of the proceeds of the sale go to the author, and one-half to 
the College to create a fund (not to exceed $15,000), the interest of 
which is to be paid annually to the President. The moiety from sales, 
after the President's Fund has been provided, is to be used for offer- 
ing occasionally extra prizes upon the same conditions. In case no 
worthy treatise is offered for any prize, that prize is to be offered again 
in addition to the regular series. Thus there is provision for an un- 
broken series of quadrennial prizes of $5,000 each, and also for irreg- 
ular prizes, of the same amount, dependent on certain contingencies. 
The judges are to be paid, and, to compensate the President for the 
trouble which these circumstantial arrangements will give him, he is 
to receive $500 every time a prize is awarded. Moreover, if the trea- 



tises are successful books which command a sale, the President's 
Fund will become a source of regular income for the President. 

Twelve subjects are specified by Dr. Paine for the first series of 
prize treatises, covering forty-eight years ; but after that series has 
been completed, the President and Fellows may substitute other sub- 
jects for those prescribed by the testator, except that the third, fifth, 
sixth, and ninth subjects must always be given out in their order. 

The subjects specified are substantially as follows : — 

1. Ethnic religions and the progress of Protestant Christianity. 

2. Commerce as a science and an art. 

3. The progress of medicine. 

4. The constitution of civil society and the philosophy of legislation. 

5. A general work upon inorganic chemistry. 

6. A general work upon materia medica and therapeutics, based 
upon Dr. Paine's work on that subject 

7. Agriculture as a science and an art. 

8. The science of political economy. 

9. A work upon human physiology. 

10. A general view of natural philosophy — its progress and influ- 
ence. 

11. The progress of the useful arts. 

12. A retrospective view of the human race — its arts, sciences, and 
laws ; and the changes of population in different countries. 

It will be perceived that these are all subjects of general interest at 
present, upon which elaborate treatises have been published, in this 
century at least, without the stimulus of prizes, much oftener than once 
in forty-eight years. Whether they are subjects of perennial interest, 
or not, only the coming centuries can determine. At any rate, the ex- 
periment to which Dr. Paine devotes one-fifth of his bequest is a 
legitimate one, and the conditions under which it is to be tried are 
ingeniously contrived to promote its success. 

The accumulating fund which Dr. Paine provides is intended to prd- 
tect his bequest against impairment by losses upon investments, a 
decline in the value of money, or expenses of management not other- 
wise provided for. It is not under any circumstances to accumulate 
without check ; but when the annual income of the fund reaches 
$2,200, scholarships are to be maintained from this fund, except when 
it is needed for the specific purposes for which it is established. 

Dr. Paine says that his will, written in 1864, was the mature result 
of many years of deliberation. It bears the evidence of much thought 
and of an intense desire to foresee and provide against all the difficul- 
ties which in the course of centuries could attend the execution of his 
trusts. How successful he has been, only time can show. But, if 
such a legacy had been left to the College in 1680, it would now, in all 
probability, be secure, effectual in promoting science and learning at 
the present day, and promising continued usefulness in time to come. 



REMINISCENCES OF HARVARD SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 

BY HON. HENRY KEMBLE 'OLIVER.* 

I RESUME my Story about the slight hazing scrape of 1814, with 
which I concluded my reminiscences in the April number of The 
Harvard Register : — 

Arriving at the third floor of HoUis, and tapping lightly at a door, 
we were bid to enter ; and entrance disclosed a room, the darkness of 
which was made visible by a single shaded lamp upon the centre of a 
long, cloth-covered table, around which sat an array of scholarly-look- 
ing men in silk gowns and Oxford caps. One, more sedate and sol- 
emn of visage than the rest, yet urbane and gentle of deportment and 
speech, addressed me somewhat thusly : " Oliver, — that, I think, is 
your name ; is it not ? " — " Yes, sir." — " Oliver, the college govern- 
ment, on reviewing the record of your examination after your matricu- 
lation had been announced, regretted to find that errors had accident- 
ally been made, which it will be necessary to correct, both for your 
sake and that of the College. We do not doubt that all will be made 
right, for your general appearance was good ; but we must verify the 



^ Henry Kemble Oliver, class of 1818 at both Harvard and Dartmouth Colleges, and now 
nuiyor of Salem, Mass., an office to which he has been chosen at the last four elections. He is 
in his eightieth year, and is the oldest mayor in the Commonwealth. — EdtUr, 
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record, and it will be necessary to re-examine you in Greek ^nd Latin. 
Take this Greek Testament, and translate a few verses in the Gospel 
of St. Mark. Make your own selection." Opening thereto at hazard, 
I read o£E as directed, quite rapidly and correctly, till stopping me he 
said, " Why, that is veiy well indeed. Take now this copy of Virgil, 
and select a passage in the i£neid, where you please, and give the 
translation of a dozen lines." Opening as directed, I alighted upon a 
familiar spot, and Anglicized it without difficulty. " Well, well, Oliver, 
that is enough, and wholly satisfactory. Gentlemen professors, those 
of you who are of opinion that Oliver's matriculation should l>e con- 
firmed, will please say Aye." The response seemed to be unanimous ; 
and saying to me, " It is all right : you may retire ; good-night ! " I was 
dismissed. The only thing that I did not quite understand, was what 
sounded like suppressed or smothered laughter coming from the closet 
of the room and from within apd beneath the beds thereof. But the 
mystery was solved when I explained the adventure to my more know- 
ing chum, both of us having a jolly laugh over the innocent fraud, and 
both of us enjoying a similar joke in turn, in our own sophomore year. 

An occasional baptism by sprinkling from an upper window or from 
a pail adroitly adjusted during absence from one*s room, so that the 
opening of the door turned said vessel, and so washed the returner ; 
the piling of sticks of wood outside the door, the opening whereof 
tumbled said sticks upon one's head (yet helped out his supply of fuel) ; 
the insertion of a frozen codfish between the sheets of the bed, so that 
you caught a shiver and a fish, both at once, — these, and kindred 
frisky bagatelles, made up the jocose hazing of my day, so far as I 
recall it 

The method of commons was, as is detailed in Professor Peabody's 
article in the February issue of The Harvard Register. But in my 
day — and I do not know when the practice was discontinued — some 
of the members of College paid the expense of their own board by act- 
ing as servitors to the several messes in the dining-rooms in University 
Hall. These servitors, at summons of the first bell preceding each 
meal, repaired to the kitchens in the basement of University Hall, and 
thence conveyed the food to the several tables in the four eating- 
rooms — one for each class — on the floor above, these tables having 
already been laid with the ordinary table-ware. When the tables 
were sill ready, the second bell, which Byron calls 

the softening, overpowering knell, 

The tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell, — 

summoned the hungry crowd, and there was a rush from all the 
several Halls towards " Commons Hall." We servitors (I was one) 
were in readiness, each at his assigned table, to perform the ordi- 
nary functions of the craft, and to procure, if called for, whatever 
any student might choose over and above what was on his mess-table. 
These exceptional supplies were called sizings^ — a word imported 
from the English universities, and designating something in addition 
to a student's daily rations, either of meat, vegetables, or of bread 
and butter, — the latter being usually in shape of a parallelopipedon, 
each side of which was an inch square, not always of the better sort, 
occasionally even bitter, and only fit for batter-butter. Whoever 
desired a sizing wrote his name on a slip of paper, and the kind of 
sizing he desired. The waiter took the slip to the steward in the base- 
ment, who entered the cost upon his book, whence it duly found its 
way to the student's term-bill. A good deal of this thing was done in 
my time, and whether now, or how lately, discontinued, I know not. 

Now, this business of waiting not only had in it no element of 
abasement, nor produced any feeling of abjectness, but its necessity 
on the part of both those serving and those served generated a sym- 
pathetic feeling on the part of the latter for the former, and not 
seldom overt and significant manifestations of respect for the courage 
and heroism displayed by such e£Eort at achieving an education. 
Many a time did the carver, as he cut off and laid aside a tidbit of 
meat, proclaim, " That's for Oliver, and none of you fellows must 
touch it." I never fared any the worse, — rather realizing that " it is 
good that a man hope, and quietly wait," and that " he that waiteth 
shall be honored." Some of Harvard's best did thus bring in " that 
which should be set on the tables," and did serve and wait thereat. 
In fact, without this aid, and the aid derived from keeping country 



schools during the winter vacations, — when the "masters boarded 
'round," or were let out to the lowest bidder for board, — they could 
not have been Harvard's best, since they could not have been of 
Harvard at all. 

This method of commons at University Hall, — which then had a 
broad piazza along its front, with wide steps leading up at each end, — 
brings to memory a scene which occurred in my freshman year, and 
of which, I believe, the Muse of history has not made record, and 
which could not have happened but for the unwise allotment of the 
several dining-rooms, — the seniors occupying the northern hall, the 
juniors the southern, and those natural-born hostiles, the sophomores 
and freshmen, the two interior and adjacent halls, which were sepa- 
rated by a partition in the centre of which were folding-doors, having 
on each side a circular loop-hole of about four feet in diameter, and 
closed with very thin wood-work. The reverse of this arrangement 
of the classes should have been adopted, so that the last-named irre- 
pressible hotspurs would have had the now cooler-blooded and pas- 
sionless juniors and seniors as intervening restraints. But it was 
otherwise, et hinc ilia lachryma. On this occasion the several tables 
were occupied by their messes ; and the onset was only delayed till the 
arrival of the tutors and resident graduates, whose table was upon a 
platform somewhat above the general level, and one of whom usually 
saw to it that the feast was not ** bankrupt of due blessing." While 
thus waiting, the intervening door being open, a freshman at a table 
near by, not having attained his potato, and none remaining, invoked 
a friendly sophomore to supply the needful. Immediate compliance 
followed, and a bouncer came hurtling through the air, and, having 
described its parabolic curve, plunged into a bowl replete with gravy, 
— grava-men causa offensionis^ — spattering its unctuous anointment 
over every thing and everybody. With a whoop and a hurrah, and 
some unparadisiacal idioms interjected, the fugitive vegetable was 
returned, and with such accuracy of aim as to perform a similar 
sebaceous function for its original propellers, so that never was seen 
a mortal group so thoroughly greased with an oleaginous chrism of 
drizzly drip. Then came the tug of war, in which the two full hosts 
engaged, seizing on every thing within reach, hurled from room to 
room the spread of every table, — flesh, vegetable, and cereal, with 
plates, spoons, and every thing of that sort, not withholding even 
perilous knives and forks, — till the tables were denuded, and the two 
floors strewed with their broken contents. 

It was all done in the twinkling of an eye, and was full of danger; 
yet no one was seriously hurt. Believing with honest Jack Falstaff, 
that "discretion is the better part of valor," that a "living coward 
may be more useful than a dead hero," and that, as said Nick Udall, 

in 1542,— 

" The same man that rinneth awaie, 

May again fight anither dale," — 

and with the discreet example of Horace, who frankly thus owned 

up,— 

'* Tecum Philippas, et celerem fugam 

Sensi, relictil non bene parmuli," — 

many of the small and timid fry sought parietal protection in the 
nearest entry, and were safe from the shower of grub and crockery- 
ware. 

The arrival of the upper table officials ended the spurt, and an un- 
seemly and foolish spurt it was. These gentlemen gazed with unas- 
sumed bewilderment at the anomalous hodge-podge and jumbled mess 
that littered the floors ; but, soon taking in the situation, they uttered 
the usual grace over their own food, and ate it, — all the rest being past 
praying for. My memory fails me as to any action in the matter by 
the College authorities. In fact, it must have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to have identified the initial culprits, and decimation might 
have made matters worse. 

Allusion may here be made to two organizations now among the by- 
gones of Harvard. These were the Engine Company and the Har- 
vard Washington Corps. The former consisted of about fifty persons 
from the two upper classes. Their functions were those of the ordi- 
nary firemen of the old-fashioned tub-engines, with their brakes and 
buckets and hose, all to be utilized in case of fire in any of the Col- 
lege halls, yet not forbidden to aid in any emergency of fire in the 
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near vicinity. Their " tub " was one of the old air-chamber con- 
struction; and the company had its fire-wards, hosemen, pipeman 
(sometimes yclept chief squirter), and a chaplain, — this last always 
on parade-da3rs in sacerdotal costume of the antique pattern, and doubt- 
less a valuable official in such a parish. They turned out for drill 
once a month, clad in garbs infinitely varied and droll. Filling their 
machine at the old pumps in the College yard, they started on the 
normal fireman's trot, made the tour of the buildings, with occasional 
stops for exercising at the brakes, paying especial attention to any 
rooms the windows of which might have been left open, or occupied 
by curious and admiring faces. The company was disbanded very 
many years ago; one alleged cause being that it did not rigidly confine 
its operations within normal, aqueous limitations, and that at its 
annual festal occasions Bacchus, rather than Neptune, ruled the feast 
The other organization, as its name indicates, was military, and 
comprised a roll of some eighty members, volunteering for the pur- 
pose of exercise and drill. My memory recalls it as an admirably 
disciplined body of men, encouraged by the College government and 
by the State, the latter lending arms and equipments. The sketch 
of the company as given in the March Harvard Register by 
Henry Winthrop Sargent (1830), an ex-commander, would apply 
equally well for my day. I think one of its commanders was Col. 
James W. Sever (1817), afterwards commander of the Boston Cadets, 
and whose name will always be remembered as the founder of Sever 
Hall. Some years later it was commanded by Col. George Peabody 
(1823X of Salem. I myself was not a member, my Liliputism pre- 
venting, though from my irrepressible musical bent, I think I could 

" have beat 

The doubling drum with furious heat." 

Its motto was. Tarn Marti quam Mercurio, That of the Engine 
Company might appropriately have been, Tatn Baccho quam Neptuno. 

The corps died out during the College rebellion of 1834, when 
matters at Harvard were in a state of row, riot, and general rumpus, 
after the adjustment of which it was not regenerated, all its parapher- 
nalia of war having been returned to the State. I recall a rebellion in 
the summer of 181 5, growing out of the withholding of the holiday 
usually conceded to the three classes remaining at College after the 
senior class had closed its work and its members had retired to their 
several homes to prepare their Commencement parts. On this occa- 
sion the remaining classes were ordered to appear as usual at their 
recitation-rooms. The innovation, as sudden as it was repulsive, was 
almost universally resisted ; the students quietly ignoring the order, 
and filing from chapel to their rooms. This classical strike, quite 
like all other strikes, proved to be boomerangish, the strikers suffer- 
ing niore than the stricken. 

I recall also some other associations of the day, whether now liv- 
ing, I know not There was the Hasty Pudding Club, so called from 
the alleged fact that that farinaceous food formed a part of the 
provender at its suppers. There was also the Navy Club, which 
every summer, arrayed in Jack-Tar costume, and having the needful 
" robur et as triplex circa pectus,*^ dared the perils of the vasty deep, 

whence 

Sporting, for a day or two, upon the ocean briny, 

They brought an andent, fish-like smell, and not a little winy. 

Some of these fancy associations were not over-rigorous in their ob- 
servance of the laws of temperance, such remissness leading to the 
not unnatural nor unmerited terminus of their existence. There 
were other societies, with higher aims, united for literary work, ad- 
vance, and mutual encouragement and aid in the real objects of Col- 
lege life. The 4. B. K. was then in vigorous and healthful life, 
taking into its fold, as ever since, the best scholars of each class, and 
adopting also, as honorary members, those who in after alumnal life 
achieved a reputable name as scholars. Long may it live and prosper ! 
I have also noticed that within a few years the Greek alphabet has 
been largely coerced to supply letters nuncupatory of associations of 
varied purposes, the letters so employed doubtless suggesting to 
members what the several objects of the clubs may be. 

And nowi before closing this batch of reminiscences, let me blame 
my right eye (mj left is blind) for not detecting in my former contribu- 



tion the gross error of " ovum ovo similior^^ which should have read 
" ovum ovo similius,^^ as ovum is neuter usque ad " hatch,*' when its 
cockdom or hendom is made manifest, so far as chickdom or chick- 
down will permit. My next contribution, somewhat shorter than 
either of the former, will conclude these reminiscences, which I trust 
are affording my readers, especially the older graduates, some of the 
pleasure which the recollection of my college days affords me. 



THE HARVARD "ANNEX." 

BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

Heinrich Heine says in his ** Reisebilder '' that the young men of 
the present day are very severely taxed. They have so much to keep 
in their heads, he says, — whist, politics, genealogies, the liturgy, the 
science of carving, and all sorts of things, — that it is no wonder if 
they neglect their mathematics and history. Observing these and 
other drawbacks in respect to the young men at Harvard College, it 
has long seemed desirable that some share of their unemployed privi- 
leges should fall to their sisters. When the institution pays out some 
$25,000 annually, in scholarships, to induce young men to come and 
be taught, could not some opening be made for young women who 
would come for nothing ? This question was long pondered by many 
minds. There were obstacles — which, if not insurmountable, at least 
seemed insurmountable to the proper authorities — in the way of the 
direct admission of women to the undergraduate department It 
turned out, however, that a plan of " private collegiate instruction " 
was practicable, which should secure to women some, at least, of the 
advantages of the regular course. 

There was no absolute novelty in the mere instruction of women by 
Harvard professors : this has existed in Cambridge ever since I can 
remember. My own elder sisters, more than thirty years ago, belonged 
to classes taught in geometry by Professor Peirce, and in Italian by 
Dr. Bachi. At a later period Professors Agassiz and Felton established 
their school for girls, but this was not and could not be collegiate 
instruction. The systematic organization of such instruction, with 
examinations identical with those of the young men, with the same 
instructors, and with courses precisely parallel, is the step now taken 
by the " Annex." 

Looking at this from the point of view of a co-educationist, and being 
therefore quite ready to criticise it if needful, I am yet bound to speak 
of the whole enterprise with the heartiest respect. For one, I never 
could look with entire sympathy upon the " Harvard examinations for 
women." However valuable such examinations may have been in 
England, with the prestige of Oxford and Cambridge behind them, 
they never seemed to hold at all the same place in America, where 
there were already colleges offering not merely a fair standard of 
examinations, but also the instruction that preceded. But it is a merit 
of the " Annex" that it gives to the ** examinations " themselves a new 
merit : it makes them practically a part of a system, and gives them a 
far more definite raison d^itre. 

So far as the new enterprise is itself concerned, it seems to have 
been admirably planned and managed. Under the circumstances, the 
College authorities did the very best thing for it in simply letting it 
alone. So long as the President and Fellows were not prepared to 
accept it as a regular part of the College system, the less they had 
to say about it the better. As I have always understood, they rested 
their acquiescence on this simple ground : that, so long as the salaries 
of the professors were low, they could not be prohibited from taking 
private pupils ; and if they chose that these pupils should be women, 
and that their instruction should be systematized into a course parallel 
to the College course, this was nobody's business but their own. This 
I take to have been the position of the higher College ofl5cials ; but 
as for the professors themselves, and the ladies who organized the 
course, much more positive praise should be given. 

Some of the professors, no doubt, were glad to have additional pri- 
vate pupils at fair prices ; but there were quite as many who had no 
need or time or strength for such pupils, and who yet entered eagerly 
into the enterprise from the feeling that it was a just and desirable 
thing. At the outset of the new movement I was permitted b^ 
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allies, native and foreign, loose generic groups in which each individ- 
ual will find sufficient space for full development, and through which 
the visitor can freely pass. Each of these groups will rest on the 
main avenue, so that a visitor driving through the Arboretum will be 
able to obtain a general idea of the arborescent vegetation of the North 
Temperate Zone without even leaving his carriage. It is hoped that 
such an arrangement, while avoiding the stiff and formal lines of the 
conventional botanic garden, will facilitate the comprehensive study of 
the collections, both in their scientific and picturesque aspects. 

" Mr. Olmsted's plan indicates branch-drives leading to points from 
which extended views may be obtained; and which will carry the 
visitor through a special department of forestry-land, some twenty to 
thirty acres in extent, which is to be devoted to experimental forestry, 
illustrating the best methods of planting and managing New-Eng- 
land woodlands." 

There is on hand a large collection of trees and shrubs which have 
received the proper nursery treatment, and await only the decision for 
the general plan of the grounds, before being planted in their respec- 
tive places. 

A special herbarium, — to supplement the living collection, — for 
reference and study, for the preservation of special forms, and for 
illustrating the varieties of woods and their mechanical uses, was 
found to be necessary, and accordingly begun. The collection is 
temporarily located at Brookline. 



THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 

STATED MEETING, APRIL 14, 1880. 

Hon. E. R. Hoar, president, in the chair ; Rev. Alexander McKen- 
zie, D.D., secretary. The Committee on Elections reported that John 
T. Morse, jun. (i860), received at the last election of overseers the high- 
est number of votes which can be counted in the class whose term 
expired in 1879, ^^^^^ ^^ votes of the four persons already declared 
members of thisBoard, and that he was legally and duly elected. The 
report was accepted ; and John T. Morse, jun., was declared duly and 
legally elected a member of this Board for six years from 1879. The 
vote was taken by yeas and nays, — yeas, twelve ; nays, five. 

The Board concurred with the President and Fellows in appointing 
Arthur Percy Gushing (1878), proctor; also in inserting the name of 
the Rev. Elbridge Gerry Cutler, who died in 1846, in the quinquen- 
nial catalogue as a graduate for the year 1834. 

The Committee to visit the Museum of Comparative Zoology pre- 
sented the annual report, which was referred in course to the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Resolutions. 

A committee of eleven was appointed to visit the Botanic Garden and 
herbarium for the present year, with the same powers and duties as 
the other visiting committees of the Board. The committee was con- 
stituted as follows: Leverett Saltonstall (1844), chairman; Freder- 
ic L. Ames (1854), William Boott, John Cummings, William Gray, 
jun., Augustus Lowell (1850), H. H. Hunnewell, J. Warren Merrill, 
Francis A. Osborne, John C Phillips (1858), Dr. H. P. Walcott 
(1858). 

THE HARVARD SUMMER COURSES IN SCIENCE. 

botany. 

Courses of lectures upon botany were given by Professor Asa 
Gray, during the early summer of 187 1, and were attended by large 
numbers of ladies, many of whom subsequently received systematic 
instruction in the botanical laboratory. In 1872, the laboratory work 
was superintended by Dr. George L. Goodale, and from the following 
year the summer instruction in phaenogamic botany has been under 
his charge. Dr. William G. Farlow has conducted three summer 
courses in cryptogamic botany ; one at Cambridge in 1877, the others 
at the seaside; and in 1874 and 1878, lectures on cryptogams were 
introduced into the courses of phaenogamic botany given at the 
Botanic Garden. For the present year no summer course of instruc- 
tion in cryptogamic botany is offered. 



The course in phsenogamic botany (i.e., the study of flowering 
plants) will be given in the Botanical Laboratory, corner of Garden 
and Linnsean Streets, Cambridge. The* greenhouses, garden, botani- 
cal museum, and library of the University afford ample facilities for 
illustrating structural and systematic botany. The larger natural 
orders of plants are represented in the Botanic Garden and con- 
servatories, and the large collections of living plants are accessible 
to students at all times. The laboratory, furnished with requisite 
appliances, including dissecting and compound microscopes, is open 
for instruction five days in the week, from nine o'clock till four. The 
lectures are designed to present, in a familiar way, the more impor- 
tant principles of the botany of flowering plants. The elements of 
morphology, microscopic anatomy, and physiology of plants, will be 
illustrated in the lecture-room by living specimens, by demonstrations, 
and by experiments. 

Laboratory work of two kinds will be provided : — 

L Beginners will receive personal instruction in the analysis of 
flowers and the determination of genera, proceeding from the less 
difficult to the more perplexing order of plants. Pupils who desire 
to prosecute the study of analysis in successive summer courses 
will be furnished abundant material for dissection, and can have 
access to the students' herbarium, and the collection of duplicates. 

1 1. The course of laboratory practice for advanced students com- 
prises demonstrations in microscopic anatomy and development. In 
1879 the special subject for advanced students was the development 
of the embryo in dicotyledonous plants. Every student investigated 
personally the fertilization of a large number of plants, and made 
drawings from fresh microscopic preparations illustrating the differ- 
ent stages of the process. For 1880 the special study for advanced 
pupils will be organogeny, chiefly an examination of the incipient 
organs of the flower with reference to morphology. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The first summer course of instruction in chemistry was given by 
the University in 1873, under the direction of C. E. Munroe. It con- 
sisted of a course of lectures on elementary descriptive chemistry, 
and three or four hours daily laboratory practice. Some instruction 
was given on qualitative analysis. In 1874 ^^ instruction was con- 
fined to the laboratory, and the subjects taught were elementary 
general chemistry, qualitative analysis, quantitative analysis, miner- 
alogy, and crystallography. The first attempt to form classes in the 
different subjects was made in 1875. This course was conducted by 
Charles F. Mabery. A course of general lectures designed to show 
the use of apparatus on the lecture-table, and to present the general 
principles of chemistry, was given ; also lecture-table demonstrations 
before the classes in qualitative and quantitative analysis. A distinct 
course of laboratory instruction, sufficiently comprehensive to occupy 
the whole attention of the student throughout the course, was ar- 
ranged under each subject. This plan has been adhered to in subse- 
quent courses, and it has been attended with marked success: it 
enables students to pursue the study of chemistry, year after year, 
and several persons have taken advantage of the opportunity. The 
results of the instruction have already become apparent in many 
instances. In several schools where no instruction in chemistry was 
given, or at best only a short course of popular lectures, the study has 
been introduced by teachers who have gained their first insight into 
the methods of experimental chemistry during their summer work. 
That they have been successful, is proved by the fact that chemistry 
has become an important part of the course of study in these schools. 
The courses have been attended by about one hundred and sixty 
persons, of both sexes, most of whom were teachers. Further infor- 
mation in regard to the summer course of instruction in chemistry 
may be had of Charles F. Mabery, Cambridge. 

GEOLOGY. 

The first session of the Summer School of Geology was held in 
1875, at the camp of the Kentucky Geological Survey, at Cumberiand 
Gap, Ky. This locality, although difficult of access, offered many 
attractions to the student. Within a few miles, on either side of the 
camp, a series of strata from the silurian to the carboniferous could be 
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crossed : many of these were fossiliferous, and all were well shown 
by numerotu outcrops. Dynamical geology was represented by the 
folded and faulted itrata of that part of the Appalachians. 

In 1876 the school opeoed at the same place ; but after two weeks 
there and in the neighborhood, a trip was made south-east across 
Tennessee to the mountains of North Carolina, distant about one 
hundred miles, a measured section of this length being observed. 
This extended the series of rocks observed down to the archnan, 
and largely increased the variety of mountain structure over that seen 
in the preceding summer. 

Id 1877 the school opened in Cambridge, where its iield-work was 
much like that planned for the coming summer, 1880, The party 
then went to Greenfield, in the Connecticut Valley, where the Triassic 
sandstones and dikes, and the terraced drift hills, were examined ; 
next to Williamstowa, in Berkshire region of limestones and hydro- 
mica schists', finally to Catskill on the Hudson, to see the beginnings 
of the Pennajflvania mountains in a set of small folds in the low 
country between the river and the mountain plateau. This summer's 
work embraced a more varied experience than was given by any other 



In i8;8 and 1879 the 
school was again held 
in Kentucky. In the 
first of these summers, 
a section was carried 
frona the Mississippi 
eastward all across the 
State y> Virginia. The 
second was spent in 
Eastern Kentucky an.d 
South-western Virginia; 
the work being similar 
to that in 1875. The 
five aessiops have been 
attended by a total of 
between sixty and sev- 
enty students. 

For the coming sum- 
mer two courses of work 
in geology are ofiered. 
To a limited number 
of advanced students, 
who can give satisfac- 
tory assurance of suf- 
ficient previous study, 
opportunity for practi- 
cal field-work of various 
kinds will be given under 
the general direction of 
Professor N. S. Shaler. 



Field-work in excursions three or four times a week, to the quarries 
in Cambridge, Somerville, and Brighton, and to several points on the 
seashore. The localities include good exposures of a considerable 
variety of crystalline rocks, dikes, slates, conglomerates, glacial phe- 
nomena, and seashore conditions. 

Information respecting the courses can be obtained from the ii>- 
structors, or upon application to A. T. Gibbs, secretary of the College, 
Cambridge. 



GEOLOGICAL COURSES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 




ELEVATION OF THE H»STV PUOOING BUILDING. 



No defini 



s fixed for this 



course : it may include the three summer months. 

For students who have no acquaintance with the subject, or who 
have studied it only indoors, a cbss in the general elements of ge- 
ology will be held in Cambridge by William M. Davis, beginning 
July 7, and continuing four weeks. This course will consist of lec- 
tures, laboratory and field work, and collateral reading, and will be 
arranged somewhat as follows : — 

Lectures, three times a week : physical geology ; the general pro- 
cesses of erosion, transportation, and deposition, in the making of 
stratified rocks ; the occurrence of igneous rocks ; inferences from 
the general characters of rocks to serve in reconstructing the geogra- 
phy of the past ; disturbing forces and mountain making ; historical 
geology in outline, with special reference to North America and its 
continental growth. 

Laboratory work : elementary mineralogy and lithology ; study of 
the common nuner^ and rocks by their naked-eye characters ; geo- 
logical models, designed to illustrate the connection between structure 
and form of mountains of stratified rocks ; practice in making such 
models will be ^ven if desired ; study of geological maps, and con- 
iB from them. 



N. S. SHALER. 

The geological courses of the College and Scientific School are 
now so arranged as to afford a systematic plan of study which may 
occupy a large part of the time of a student for at least four years. 
The elementary or introductory courses consist of a course in physi- 
cal geography (Natural History t), and another in geology (Natural 
History 4). Persons intending to make a special study of geology are 
advised to lake both these courses at the outset of their studies, but 
~- . only that in geology is 

now required of those 
who take the higher 
electives on the subject. 
During the coming year 
the course designated 
as Natural History 4 
^ will consist in lectures, 
with an accompanying 
text-book, and occasion- 
al excursions to locali- 
;; ties of geological in- 
terest in this vicinity. 
Those who take the 
course as a three-hour 
■" elective will be required 
to read some of the 
standard geological 
works. The' systematic 
field-work will hereafter 
be taught in connection 
]|^ with the advanced elect- 
ive in geology (Natural 
History 8). This course 
will consist in lectures, 
field and laboratory 
work, designed to lay 
the basis for a special 
knowledge of theoreti- 
will be to fit persons who 
them some knowledge of 
the history of the science. Only those who have passed in Natural 
History 4 can be admitted to this course. 

The graduate courses are arranged to supply the needs of those 
who have taken the undergraduate courses in geology, and are other- 
wise fitted to pursue more special tines of study. They may be opeoed 
by special vole of the faculty, to those who have done well in the 
undergraduate courses. 

The course in paleontology is designed to give the outlines of the 
history of organic life from the point of view of development in lime. 
It will for the next year be open only to those who have taken ele- 
mentary geology and elementary soology. 

The course in historical geology is designed for those who desire to 
make especial acquaintance with the character of life in the sevrael 
geological horizons. U is especially adapted to the needs of those 
who design becoming field-geologists, It can only be taken by those 
who have passed in the last-named course. 

The course in the history of geological opinions is meant for those 
who, having taken the elementary and advanced courses in geology, 
desire to make a special study of the literature of this science. 



cal and practical geology. Its special 
pursue it for work in the field, and to f 
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The course id graduate field-work is designed to give some guid- 
ance to students who are prepared by preceding courses to undertake 
independent work in the geological fields in this vicinity. The work 
is individual and not in classes. 

In addition to these courses, which are under the direction of 
Professor Shaler and Mr, Davis, Professor Whitney otlers two ad- 
vanced courses, one on economic geology, designed especially for 
those who desire lo follow the more practical walks of the science, 
and another on dynamical geology, designed also for advanced students 
who intend to make a special study of geology. 

Taken together these courses, nine in number, together with the 
correlated work in other departments, offer a tolerably extended plan 
of study to those who desire to acquire a theoretical or practical 
knowledge of this science. 

Besides these coui^es the summer school of geology (see page 98 
of this paper), which will hereafter be taught as a two-years' course, 
offers a scheme of field-study which can be used 10 shorten the term- 
work required lo complete the above -described courses, or to extend 
their range. 



seal and motto, "Seges votis respondit," "Concordia discors," but 
it had no habitation. Its meetings were held once a fortnight, at 
the rooms of the members in alphabetical rotation. The rooms 
of the entry in which the meetings were held' were levied upon 
for chairs for its accommodation ; and in return the occupants of 
these rooms were invited, when its mysterious services were over, to 
come in and share its simple but ample hospitality. As no careful scru- 
tiny was observed, and the occupants of such rooms on these even- 
ings were liable to have visitors-as late even as when "Auld Lang 
Syne" closed the meeting, the members were occasionally not a little 
confounded and overwhelmed by the unexpected numbers of such 
occupants. 1 remember no instance in which the " Providers " proved 
inadequate to the occasion. Had there been, I am quite sure the 
"Court of Equity" would have redressed the grievance, and punished 
the dereliction. 

The initiation, the profound myste'rltfs of which I cannot reveal, was 
less elaborate and intense than, under the constantly gsing standard 



THE HASTY PUDDING CLUB. 

BY CHARLES THEODORE RUSSELL. 

It is not an easy task to prepare a brief sketch of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, as it was when I was an active member, and more espe- 
cially as compared with what it has now become ; as most of the mat- 
ters from which a comparison must be made were then, and are now, 
supposed to be veiled in profound secrecy to all but the initiated. 
Such a comparison to be complete, or of much interest, must be 
addressed to the members alone, and would involve statements I have 
no right to give to the outside world. 

There are, however, things enough which are open secrets, to show 
that our ancient club in its development has kept quite abreast of the 
general enlargement and prc^ess of our alma mater, under whose 
maternal toleration, if. not care, supported by no smalt proportion of 
her sons, it has now lived and thrived for close upon a century. 
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FIRST FLOOft OF HASTY PUOOIKG BUILDING. 

Samuel Longfellow, in his brief but appropriate article in the 
" Harvard Book," has left little to be said of its origin or general 
history, li was founded in 1795 by students, among whom were the 
late Horace Binney, Dr. John C. Warren, Judge D. A. White, and 
Professor Asah el Stearns, all in the class of 1797, — "lo cherish the 
feelings of patriotism and fellowship." It ultimately took its name 
from the provision in its constitution, that two members in alphabeti- 
cal order should provide a pot of hasty-pudding for everj' meeting. 
In the early days I thinC this was not only done by, but at the 
expense of, the " Providers." The element of " sociability and good 
fellowship," predominant in its institution, has been maintained ever 

In lily day the club had not materially changed from its primitive 
fimplicity of purpose, administration, or entertainment. It had its 
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SECTIONAL View OF HASTY PUDDING BUILDING. 

of the University in every thing, it has since become. As we might 
probably have failed under modern examinations, so we should very 
likely have shrunk from modern initiations. Perhaps the develop- 
ments in each have been proportionate. We old members congratu- 
late ourselves, we got safely through both in their more primitive 
and formative slate. 

Of course the meetings of those days were small affairs compared 
with the more general ones of to-day. They rarely crowded a single 
room in Hollis or Stoughlon. But they did not lack in spirit, or devo- 
tion to llie objective purpose of the society. The " Alligator" had not 
then appeared. Dramatic exhibitions were far in the future; medal: 
and badges a little nearer. No "honoraries" after graduation ever 
attended a meeting; and the seductiveness, in substance and ser- 
vice, of the primal entertainment, was rigidly maintained. Wit and 
fun found their principal expression in " the Court of Equity," whose 
records are to the public sealed volumes, as are those of a long line of 
secretaries, numbering among them many of the most eminent and 
brilliant of our alumni. Once in each of the three terms which then 
made the college year, we had an oration and poem, delivered in the 
Chapel or in University No. 6. On these occasions the President and 
Faculty were invited and attended; and a supper at some hotel, ia 
which only the immediate members joined, at a somewhat late hour, 
closed the services. 

It need hardly be added that the Club of those earlier days was little 
more than the protoplasm, mucii as we esteemed it, of the present 
development, in which it is by no means certain the "honoraries " do 
not find quite as much pleasure as the "actives," — a pleasure to 
them greatly enhanced by the associations it recalls, and the relations 
it creates, "Honoraries" have long been treated by "actives" as 
grandparents by loving grandchildren, — as entitled to every gratifica- 
tion, without assuming the slightest responsibility. We are told thai 
tlie enlargement of the Club, with its inviting doors open to all its 
honorary members, and its elaborate efforts for their comfort and 
pleasure, will soon make a considerable expenditure necessary, for 
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new, enlarged, and more accessible rooms.. If so, it is evident an 
appeal- most be made to these fathers and grandfathers ; and we are 
quite sure the training and associations of the Hasty Pudding Club 
cannot have impaired the traditional and scriptural kindness with 
which such appeals have been wont to be received.K If an emergency 
has arisen, we are confident the '* Providers" will be found in due 
alphabetical order, and the *'Pot" will be kept full of all that is 
necessary to maintain the Club in the dignity and position demanded 
by the growth of the College, so many of whose children it from time 
to time gathers at its genial meetings, where, more than in a ** Harvard 
Club," within the old walls, amid the old associations, inspired by the 
old wit and song, college-fellowships are renewed and extended, and 
old and young, " honoraries and actives," are bound together in a 
common* love and loyalty to their alma mater. 



As Mr. Russell has suggested abov«, the Hasty Pudding Club is 
in need of more extensive, better appointed, and more beautiful 
accommodations than it now possesses in the little plain wooden 
building that was originally a barn in which Professor Louis Agassiz 
first began his collections. In fact, the needs are so pressing that 
some members are now discussing the possibility of raising a sum 
sufficient to erect a suitable building. At present, however, na definite 
action has been taken except by the senior class (1880), which has 
pledged twenty-five hundred dollars in case some plan is decided 
upon. A well-known firm of architects — Cabot & Chandler, Boston 
— have submitted sketches for 2- building. 

The sketches submitted provide for a building which is to comprise 
a theatre, spread-room, clul>iD0ms, and library. The auditorium is to 
have a seating. capacity of thvee hundred people; the stage to meas- 
ure twenty^^ve feet deep^ with a curtain opening twenty-four feet high 
and twenty-eight feet wide/'..<:Beneath the auditorium is the. spread- 
room, measuring thirty-eight by thirty-nine feet. The Club-rooms to 
occupy the entire front of building over the entrance-hall, and have 
library accommodation for ten thousand volumes.^ The building to be 
of brick, with stone trimmings* E. C. Cabot, of the firm of Cabot & 
Chandler, who have submitted the sketches from which our illustra- 
tions are made, was the architect of the Boston Theatre, one of the 
very largest theatres in this country; and the firm are now architects 
of the elegant building being erected in Philadelphia, Penn., for the 
Insurance Company of North America. — Editor, 



THE SITE FOR THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 

For several years the Faculty-of the Harvard Medical School have 
been looking for a site suitable fora new building, and have recently 
obtained one that well repays the long and patient search. The Cor- 
poration has secured from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts the 
westerly half of the square bounded on tb^ front, or north side, by 
Boylston Street, on the west by Exeter Street, on the east by Dart- 
mouth Street, and on the south by a passage-way of twenty feet. The 
northerly half of this Square has been given by the Commonwealth to 
the city of Boston, as a site for the proposed new public library build- 
ing. The site secured contains about thirty-three thousand square 
feet, and possesses many advantages in situation, ample space, ease 
of access, and abundance of air and light. It is almost opposite the 
new " Old South Church," and is in vicinity of several of the grand- 
est buildings and most noteworthy institutions in this country, — such 
as the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Boston Society of Natural 
History, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Trinity Church, etc. It is within a few minUtes' walk of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad Depot, the Boston Public Garden, 
the Boston Common, the Young Men's Christian Union, the Masonic 
Temple, etc. In addition to being close by scientific, educational, and 
other institutions,. it is nearly equidistant between the two ^reat hos- 
pitals, tt thq Boston City and the Massachusetts Genpral. It will be 
most convenient to the greater part of the medical profession, who in 
the last tea.yeais have largely settled in this vicinity. Among the 



great advantages of the position will be its immediate proximity to 
the Boston Public Library, — the largest library in the United . States. 
This library possesses a very large and valuable medical collection;, the 
use of which is limited exclusively to practitioners and students of 
medicine. It will also be near the Boston Medical. Library, which 
owns upwards of* 9,000 volumes and 6,000 pamphlets, and receives 
regularly 1 25 > periodicals. As the present building on North Grove 
Street will continue to be used, the school .will still retain the advan- 
tages to be had by its close proximity to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital) 'With which it has been intimately connected for many years. 
The new site will shortly be more accessible to the College grounds 
at Cambridge than is the present site, for almost .unquestionably the 

• popular route to Boston will be by way of the proposed bridge oyer 
the Charles River near the junction of West Chester Park and Bea- 
con Streets. 

It is quite probable that the approaching centennial celebration of 
the founding of the Medical School, in 1882, will take place in the 
new building, which is to be erected in a style in keeping with the sur- 
roundings, and in size and accommodations' adequate to meet the 
needs of the constantly increasing classes that avail themselves of 
the great advantages offered to students of medicine at this school. 

No professional department of the University has enjoyed a career 
of more constant growth and prosperity. than has the Medical School. 

• Founded in 1782, it began courses of instruction at Cambridge, with 

• two professors, Drs. John Warren and Benjamin Waterhouse. In a 
. few years the lectures were transferred to Boston, nine professors 

were added, and the first building. was erected in J814, on Mason 
. Street (building now occupied l)y the Boston School Committee). In 

1846 the building now occupied on North Grove Street was completed, 
. and within two years the building to be erected on Boylston Street 

will probably be occupied. ^ • 



A DANGEROUS DOUBLE MEANING., 
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BY PROFESSOR G. H. PALMER. 

To the Editor of The Harvard Register. 

Sir, — The April number of The Harvajld Register contained 
an article taken from the Boston Daily Advertiser^ appealing to the 
public for aid to the Divinity School, on grounds of its unsectarian 
character. As The Register has on several occasions copied ap- 
provingly remarks of a similar nature, I should like to call attention 
to the damage that may be done to the University as a whole by a 
zeal inexactly expressing itself in behalf of some single department. 
A Harvard man easily praises any thing belonging to Harvard; But 
if he is careless, his praises of one feature of his great alma mater 
'may easily enfeeble his praises of another and more important. For 
example, the prosperity of the Scientific and Divinity Schools, of the 
Bussey Institution, we all desire. But, should we ask endowment 
because of the " high esteem " in which the instruction of those 
schools is held, anybody might be left uncertain whether we referred 
>to an esteem shared by many, or profound in the minds of the rightly 
judging few. And therefore, afterwards, when we should wish to set 
forth the "high esteem" accorded to college instruction, our term 
would be blurred, and would serve our purpose but ill. In the long- 
run an ambiguous word re-acts disadvantageously. 

Now, in the last quarter of a century, Harvard has so changed her 
inherited policy as to havo made it possible for her friends to boast 
that she alone among New-England colleges is absolutely unsectarian. 
Many of her most enthusiastic supporters are such on this ground, 
that she is the great protestant against that pernicious tendency in 
American education *^which^ to party gives up what was meant for 
mankind." A change so great is by no means easy to impress upon a 
community accustomed to regard « college study as but an ancilla 
theoloi^ia. Every Harvard man, therefore, should use the term **un- 
* sectarian education "-with especial ^precision, in the hope that event- 
ually the true distinction between our own practice and that of other 
colleges may be genertllly apprehended. The colleges at large, as well 
as we, admit students^of all sects. •» In many cases they require from 
their officers of instruction or govefnment no subscription to^any form 
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of ci«ed. Our peculiarity is that we not only require none, we regard 
none. Each of our boards of government includes gentlemen of dif- 
ferent sects. In every department of the University, save one, any 
competent person becomes a teacher, whether he comes, like myself, 
from Andover Theological Seminary, or is connected, like other offi- 
cers, with the Episcopalians, Unitarians, Baptists, or Methodists. 
That is the meaning to be held in mind when we speak of the unsec- 
tarianism of Harvard ; and, should that meaning be shaken, it would 
oblige many of us to resign our posts. 

Besides, however, this meaning of the word ^^ unsectarian," — our 
distinctive pre-eminence, — there is another signification in which other 
coUeges are fond of appropriating the honorable title to themselves ; 
and this unhappily is the sense in which some persons have of late been 
applying it to our Divinity School. Under this usage, all the teachers 
may be of a single ecclesiastical connection, and the institution be still 
called unsectarian, — in spirit, that is. I believe the- friends of Yale 
consider that college unsectarian. Sometimes, too, in the speaker's 
mind his own religious body does not constitute a sect, but whatever 
differs from him does. Thus we hear men talk of belonging to the true 
Church, to the Orthodox believers, to liberal Christianity, and denying 
that they are sectarians. I do not object to the thought underlying any 
of these utterances. To claim an inward temper larger than outward 
affiliations, marks the growing man. Only there should be no ambiguity. 
The different meanings should be clearly seen, and stated. We ought 
not in one breath to ask aid for the " unsectarian " Divinity School, 
in which for generations only Unitarians have taught, and in the next 
plead the cause of the " unsectarian " College. That leaves the public 
hazy as to what we mean by calling the College unsectarian, and what 
condition of the public mind is less advantageous to us than haziness ? 
Our interest lies in being fully understood. No Divinity School un- 
sectarianism will commend Harvard to the cautious parent ; and there- 
fore by every means it should be impressed upon him, that ours of 
the College is of a different type. Surely in any weakening of our dis- 
tinctive boast, the College loses more than the Divinity School gainsi 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 

G. H. Palmer. 

THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN BRETHREN. 

BY CHARLES F. THWING. 

On the evening of the nth of December, 1802, was formed '*The 
Saturday Evening Religious Society in Harvard College." Its founders 
were three members of the class of 1804 and four of the class of 1805. 
The occasion of its establishment was the desire of the Christian stu- 
dents to oppose the French infidelity beginning to pervade the College, 
and also the interest of Professor Eliphalet Pearson in the religious 
character of the College. Its purpose was to promote a " mutual edifi- 
cation ... in plain, practical, experimental religion." Only those 
giving "credible evidence of being hopefully pious" were admitted. 
In September, 1819^ was organized "The Wednesday Evening 
Society," with a design similar to that of the Saturday Evening Society. 
On the 5th of June, 182 1, the two organizations were united under 
the name of the " Society of Christian Brethren in Harvard Uni- 
versity." 

Throughout a period of seventy-eight years the Society has, with 
a few exceptions, met each week of the college term, a fact not true, I 
believe, of any other college society. At times of special religious in- 
terest, as m 1842, it has held daily meetings. The character of these 
meetings is devotional, not unlike that of the ordinary church prayer- 
meeting. Until 1859 the Society met in the rooms of its members ; 
but in that year its growth and prosperity warranted the Corporation 
in granting it the use of No. 12, Graduates' Hall (College House, 
No. 24). This room was the Society's home for twenty years, and in 
February of the current year it moved to the larger and more accessi- 
ble room. No. 18 Stoughton. 

In the history of " The Christian Brethren," light and shade are min- 
gled. The years of 1841 and '42, of 1858 and '59, were periods of pros- 
perity, and of 1826, *27, and '28, of apathy. The number of members 
has never exceeded eighty, nor fallen below two, which limit it touched 
in September, 1826. At the present writing it is forty. Its entire 



membership aggregates six hundred. In its first ten years it had 
fifty members, and, in its last ten, two hundred and thirty-six. The 
number present at each meeting has varied. It has seldom exceeded 
forty, and occasionally has dropped to ten. The average attendance 
since i860 has been about twenty. 

Several members of the Society have become eminent as clerig^men. 
The Rev. Dr. Francis Parkman (1807) the father of the historian, was 
one of its early members. George Ripley (1823) was the fifth of 
fifteen who in 182 1 signed several "engagements," one of which 
was not to " consider college studies as affording any excuse for non- 
attendance " of the meetings. The late Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams 
(1826), the Rev. Dr. William A. Stearns (1827X late president of 
Amherst College, the Rev. Dr. E. A. Washburn (1838), rector of Cal- 
vary Church, New York, the Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie (1859X of 
Cambridge, Professor £. P. Gould (1861), of tiie Newton Theological 
School, and Rev. Joseph Cook (1865), have been among its members. 

Graduates of the College, once the members of the Society, have 
cherished their interest in its welfare, and have always, on the solici- 
tation of the active members, been glad to serve it. To other organi- 
zations of a similar character, both in Harvard and in other colleges, 
as the Theological Society of Dartmouth, its relations have been most 
friendly. The neighboring churches, though of course having no 
direct concern with its work, have felt and still feel a deep regard for 
its prosperity. Although it has not been, and beyond a certain limit 
cannot be, a popular society, yet it has constantly commanded the 
respect of a large majority of the students. To the Christian men of 
the College, especially those of evangelical training, its relations have 
been most intimate and helpful. To them it has been % church ; and 
the purpose which a church accomplishes in the community, this 
Society has to a considerable degree accomplished in the College. In 
its new room, with a strong, active membership, it is believed that it 
enters upon a period of larger usefulness. 



NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

TfuFtUth of our ForefiUfurs : an Examination of Archbishop Gibbons' » "Faith 
of our Fathers.^ By the Rev. Edward J. Stearns, D.D., Examining 
Chaplain of the Diocese of Easton. Fourth edition, revised. New York : 
Thomas Whituker, i88a i2mo, pp. j8a 

A Harvard graduate in the class of 1833, the Rev. Dr. Steams, now in his 
seventieth year, has recently prepared and published this able and learned 
work in polemic theology, which has been received with so much favor that it 
has already passed to a fourth edition. It is written in a concise and lucid 
style, with much strength of argument and perspicuity of statement. Its 
pages are also spiced with a quiet humor which imparts a pleasant zest and 
flavor to what would otherwise be a dry and wearisome discussion. Those 
who are interested in the questions now disputed between the Anglican and 
the Papal Catholic Churches will find in this erudite work both entertainment 
and instruction. — Francis Bowen. 

William Ellery Channing, A centennial memory. By Charles T. Brooks. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers, i88a 

Mr. Brooks here adds something to what we have heretofore known of 
Channing, particularly of his Newport days, and the book gives some views 
of localities which we pleasantly associate with Channing*s name. If the 
profile of the young Channing, which purports to be after a sketch by Mal- 
bone, correctly follows that drawing, and the drawing closely resembled the 
original, the man who by spiritual power and a pregnant independence of 
thought in after-years gained an eminence few with us have overtopped, 
passed through a stage when weakness and even sensuality found expression 
in his features. The picture is a surprise, and a disagreeable one. The book 
is hardly a biography. The thread of Channing*s career is traced, but the 
author aims rather to show his mental and moral, development, and to note 
his influence upon others. — Justin IVinsor, 

Principles and Portraits. By Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol. i vol. i6mo. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price |2.oa 

This book, as following •* Radical Problems " and " The Rising Faith " by 
the same author, will be eagerly read. A truly " liberal thinker," Dr. Bartol 
has again penned thoughts that will be full of suggestion and inspiration to 
all thinkers. 

Among the principles treated are those of Education, Deity» Art, Love, 
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Life, BosinesB, Play, etc. In the terse clean-cut sentences are diamonds of 
purest thought beautifully polished. In speaking of education he says, 
" How partially educated, with all our degrees^ most of us are ! Not one in a 
million has ninety degrees every way, like the sphere ; " and of Deity, " We 
are little children looking around wistfully in our father's factory, who tim- 
idly venture to handle some of his tools." Then, '* Birth and death are like 
two guide-boards at the crossings of country roads leading to the same dty, 
and we read one direction on the cradle and the grave." There can be noth- 
ing more refreshing than the Darwinism in the chapter on " Beasts." In poli- 
tics as in art, religion, and science, the most liberal and spirited views are 
given, — spirited as well as spiritual ; for one is entranced from beginning to 
end by the pure searching into motives and truths that interest all. 

If the " Principles " are so fascinating, what shall be said of the '* Por- 
traits " ? The question, " Who was Shakspeare ? " is answered with kaleido- 
scopic views, picturing him from all sides, and showing at the same time 
the ardent admirer and true student in the delineator. But when reading of 
C banning one feels as if entering the " Holy of holies." The pictures given 
are those of the true artist, leaving out no line or color that is needed to 
make them complete. This lover of Channing is grand in his eulogism. So 
with the portraits of Bushnell, Weiss, Garrison, and Hunt : the pen of the 
portrayer seems to love that upon which it touches. 

The whole book forms another bright link in the series which Dr, Bartol 
has given us. 

A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare^ edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
NESS, Ph.D., LL.D. King Lear. Philadelphia, i88a 

This is the fifth volume and fourth play in Mr. Fumess*s variorum : it was 
preceded by Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Hamlet. It is now close upon 
sixty years since the appearance of the revised Malone variorum ; and it is 
no wonder, considering the activity of Shakespeare study during that period, 
and especially the addition of all Germany to the host of expositors and 
commentators, that, though much of the old annotation has sloughed away, 
Hamlet now requires nine hundred pages in lieu of four hundred, and Lear 
five hundred instead of three. The wonder is that the fast-accumulating 
matter should have been kept within bounds so moderate. But the two vari- 
orums differ more in other respects than in bulk. The new book gives us 
all the various readings', from the earliest quarto to the latest recension, in 
place of the occasional citations, of Malone ; and there are, besides, essays on 
the text, on the plot, on Lear*s insanity, remarks on famous actors of the play, 
a copious selection of English and German criticisms, a bibliography, and a 
great deal more. The conmientary includes every thing which the generous- 
minded editor thought worthy of preservation, whether as furnishing eluci- 
dation of the text, or exhibiting the history of criticism. 

Mr. Fumess*s qualifications for his imperial task, the mere brute labor of 
which no inexperienced man can form a conception of, can scarcely be put 
too high. He has all the editorial graces, 

" As juttioe, Terity, temperuioe, i tableness, 
Bounly, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Deirotion, patience, courage, fortitude." 

Among these his " objective " calmness towards folly is conspicuous. " Fools 
don*t count," saith the Talmud ; but they cannot therefore be neglected in 
such a work as this : to-morrow may light us delusively in the same dusty 
ways as yesterday lighted them, and so beacons for the perilous shallows of 
fatuity must be set up and maintained. Mr. Fumess's proper sagacity is 
all but too often kept in abeyance by his modesty and by his readiness to 
let all the rest of the world have their say ; and so is a charming humor 
which he possesses, perhaps by the fear that it might disturb a perfect can- 
dor. But it is quite right that a man in his place should aim to be " more 
learned than witty, more reverend than plausible." — Francis J, Child, 

An Elementary Treatise on the Differential Caladus^ founded on the Method of 
Rates or Fluxions, By John Minot Rice, Professor of Mathematics in 
the United Sutes Navy, and William Woolsey Johnson, Professor of 
Mathematics in St John's College, Annapolis, Md. Revised edition. New 
York : John Wiley & Sons, 1879. 

This book, of which one of the authors. Professor Rice, received the degree 
of S.B. at this university in 1862, is the outgrowth of a paper by the authors 
communicated to the American Academy in 1873. 

It will be seen from the title that the calculus is based, in this volume, nei- 
ther on the doctrine of infinitesimals nor on that of limits, butisn the long-dis- 
carded Newtonian form of conception of velocities. The differential of a 
variable quantity at any instant is defined as "the increment which would be 
received in the time d t, were the quantity to continue to increase uniformly 
during that interval of time with the rate it has at the given instant." The 
atttfli|^ to derelop the workii^ rules of the calculus from this simple defi- 



nition, with the rigor and the analytical neatness which are demanded in a 
modem treatise, is certainly an interesting one. The devices by which this is 
accomplished, chiefly used in articles 29, 30, 39, 40. 48, 49, 50^ are original with 
the present authors. They exhibit much ingenuity, and are carried out with 
elegance, conciseness, and simplicity. 

As a general text-book of the calculus, the book has high merits. The 
arrangement is good ; the processes are well chosen, and presented clearly 
and directly ; verbose explanations are avoided ; and the work is illustrated 
by a large number of excellent examples. 

The mechanical execution of the book deserves a word of praise. The work 
of the printer and the binder has been admirably done, and is most credita- 
ble to the publishers. Would that all our text-book publishers knew the 
secret of turning out so pretty and comfortable a volume ! — y,Af, Peirce^ 

Sixteen Saviours, or One t The Gospels not Brahmanie, By JOHN T. Pbrry. 
Cincinnati : Peter G. Thomson, 1879. 1^0, pp. 147. 

"I make no pretensions to scholarship," writes Mr. Perry; but he evi- 
dently possesses that prime essential of liberal scholarship, — the capacity of 
finding such materials as he needs, and of using them to good purpose. 
Better work of its kind could not be done ; and if this book has but a very 
limited circulation, it will be because of its close and exclusive adaptation to 
its specific purpose. If a book on a question or subject under discussion is 
destined to live, able attacks upon it will survive with it If, however, such 
a book is doomed to perdition, the treatise that grapples with it, and riddles 
it with death-wounds, perishes with it, because it no longer has a reason for 
being. Such will probably be the fate of Mr. Perry's book, of which we are 
glad to express our high appreciation, — none the less so, as the author is a 
Harvard graduate, and the son of well-nigh the oldest and one of the most 
truly venerable men on our catalogue. 

The case is this : A certain Kersey Graves has issued writings that have 
had a wide circulation in the West, in which he maintains that Christianity 
has nothing of its own, but is, not only in its doctrines and precepts, but even 
in its alleged facts, a farrago of anterior faiths, to which Brahmanism was the 
largest contributor, and that even so unique an event as the crucifixion 
seems to be, had at least sixteen prototypes in classic and oriental mythology. 
Mr. Perry prepared for the Richmond Telegram a thorough review of Mr. 
Graves's positions. Mr. Graves rejoined ; and Mr. Perry gave him the coup 
de grace in a paper, which, we believe, has not been answered. These three 
papers make up the volume before us. 

Lancaster, the founder of the schools bearing his name, was wont to say 
that the child who knows but three letters is the best teacher for the child 
who knows none. It must have been on some such principle as this, that Mr. 
Graves considered himself as called to be a teacher. His ignorance is in- 
credible, not so much in its degree as in its type; for he knows a great 
many names and dates, yet knows them only to flounder among them in utter 
confusion of spirit. Thus Alcides and Hercules he takes to be different 
persons, the former being an Egyptian god, while Prometheus is a Roman 
god ! It was a part of Mr. Perry's work to expose the literary incompetency 
of his antagonist; but his chief and successful aim was to vindicate the 
unique integrity and divinity of the Christian revelation and its author from 
assaults well adapted to influence a lower tier of impressible and not ill- 
meaning readers. He shows in these papers so broad and just a comprehen- 
sion of the whole subject, and such sound views of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to anterior and contemporary religions, that we should be glad to wel- 
come him again on this field, whether it were with a purely didactic purpose, 
or to meet some antagonist more worthy of his steel than the man he has slain. 

We had written the above, when we learned that Mr. Graves is not slain. 
There are some orders of animated being — not the noblest — that die hard. 
Mr. Graves has published another book in answer to Mr. Perry; and, in 
attempting to show a wider range of knowledge, he has made even a sadder 
display of ignorance than before, as Mr. Perry has demonstrated in an elabo- 
rate paper occupying nine closely-printed columns in the Cincinnati Daily 
Gasette, We have no doubt that Mr. Graves is an honest man in his mis- 
belief ; but a man bums his fingers in attempting to handle Oriental and 
archaic faiths, mysteries, and mythologies, without preliminary training and 
practice. Never was a maxim more fully verified by the temerity of ambi- 
tious Authors than ** Ne sutor supra crepidam" — A. P, Peabody. 



Professor C. M. Woodward (i860) will soon publish a quarto volume 
containing a " complete account of the St Louis Bridge," — one of the great- 
est pieces of engineering work of this century. 

W. I. Stringham (1877) is doing mathematical work which deserves more 
than a passing mention. He is engaged in highly original researches in the 
"hyper-Euclidean geometry," the publication of which will undoubtedly 
excite much interest in the mathematical worldt 
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THE JUNE NUMBER. 

THEiicxt issue o( The tlARVAMii Rbcisier nill 
contain twenty pages of carefully prepared mai- 
ler,- and a number of inleresiing illuslralions. In 
short, it will be larger and more interesting llian 
any at its predecessors. It will be the last Issue 
before Commencement Day, and therefore class 
Kcrctaries will please send iir items about class 
inectings, dinners, etc., as soon as possible. 

Itis hoped that the graduates, officers, sludenls, 
and friends of all deparltnenta of Harvard will 
beat in mind that The Harvakij KEt^isrEK : 
looks .chiefly to them for the support which is | 
absaltalely necessary to keep up the paper. If it ; 
is h'andsonie, readable, and useful, is it not worth 
twa' dollars a year to euch individual? For Ihe 
year tSSo it is to contain two hundred quarto pages, 
wilh thirty iHusIra lions. Although it is dcvoled 
mainly to the interests of Harvard University, it 
is wholly an individual enterprise conducted at 
great cost, liul there arc six thousand living 
graduates 1 and the publisher trusls^that a large | 
part of their names ivill appear in the list of sub- j 
scribers that is to be published, arranged by I 
classes, in the July issue. 

BACK NUMBERS. 
Already the back numbers of this paper arc 
becoming scarce, and it is probable that towards 
Ihc close of the year Ihey will be quite difficult to 
obtain. To those who desire to have their files 
complete, Ihe publisher suggests that care be taken 
of the numbers as they come in ; and this can best 
be attained -by means of a temporary binder, in 
which the current^numlwrs aie instantaneously faa- 
tcned.' One of the most practical as well as cheap- 
est and handsomest binders for that purpose can 
be bought of Moses King, Cambridge. It wilt 
hold-.siiteen numbers of The Harvakd Keuis- 
TER, for which it was made expressly, and presents 
at all times the appearance of a neatly bound 
book. Un receipt of one dollar il will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address, wilh privilege of return- 
ing if nol wholly satisfactory. 
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(ear, al Pmfeuar Benjamin Peinz'i houae, leventeeD wei 
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LVely tpeattinc, a large rcpreKnlalLon ihii year. 

Di. L. SAirvtua'^ Summer Schml of Langiia^ea, of whii 
he fifth KuIoD will be|in ii Amhenl College July 6. deaervi 
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Si Ihe pamphlet giving a hUlory, proipeeluk, and lermi of il 
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Id Auociation Cof " geolojEUU and naiuraliila' 
leeting in Bonttm in 1847, knd had previously tm 

1: and iwice only liai il nut in Eaiiem Mau 
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produced two new play a, one, "Til fur Tal," a muucal eomc- 
d<»la, in one act, by Nal. Cbilda (i»9}, and ibe olhtr, " Rui- 
■icalion." a fanical onnedieiu in Iwo acu, by Charlei T. 
Dun (i8tt). Both >en eminently lucceufu I in delighiing 
the Urge audience, which inclutScil upwatdt of Iwn hundred 
Harvard nun. Naiunliy. ibe chief inlersfwas cenlied upon 
Mr. Daiey'i play, aa il ii aaid Is have been ihe fini ever pro- , 

vaa a'pleaiahi hit at aome phaata of college life, and pibbably 
had a. gbod influence in ibowing IS the audience ihaiwhauvcr 

■cmU pan of Uk laige number of iiudenti. 



numben have 10 iucieased that >I would hardly be pouible to 
receive ihem al Cambridge, allhough Sever Hall is adminUy 
odnpied for auch meeiingi. A tub-commlllee. however, hu 
been formed, wilh Aleaander Agiasia as chairnun and Pro- 
leuorE.C. Pickering, 
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different depannwnla of the rnivcr^iiiy. and (4} rcffpiinnt in 
Ihc evening, llie Gooion meeiingi, beginnini Aug. ij, will 
be'held al lhe'Ma:i^>:huicin Ininiule of Technology. Ilie 
Pmideni of Ihc Aaocialion fat llii> year i> Hon. Lewia H. 
Morgan oC Rocheilu, N.Y„ ikII known far bia philsinpbical 

■AliUjentltoiiiBM »( (Iff oteeltoja (t eapecMd, -■■■ ■ 



Rev. v.. C. SriNNiv, who wai l« a ibon lime in ihe ctaai ef 
1H7B, recendy idigned ihe paiUrale of the Ploaanl-atREI 
llapdil Church of Concord, N.H., and accepted a caO itf ihl 
Finl Bapliil Church in Burliaglon, [o. 

ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 



he Hanrard Club of New Votk, wt rcapcoEu]' 
aBdidite for Overtctror Harvard Unimiily, 
iargeni of New Vork, of Ihc cbua of igyi 



Mr. Saigcnl ha* been for Ihrae yeara Ihc Piaident of ihi 
Gub, and hat uken. pcnimally, as aciire pan in the dii 
cuiunn which hat resulted in Ihc paiaagc by Ihe Maauchu- 
letui If giBlaiure of Ihe bit! rendering eligible oon-reudenii of 

e>[ in ihe aRain of the Unieeisiiy. We feel coolideni ihai. if 

Ikiard, and be a valuable ntcDiber IbereaT 
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WI1.LIAH E. WOUTHSI. (.8,8), 
AU1B»T G. B«o*-»B, JUB. (iB,}), 
FiAKCis M. Wbld (iBte}, 



GRADUATES. 

OBST (1877) " inalr, 



I Jlin School. 

S. Bbkibliv (1871) hai given up iheiiudy of law. and gone 
10 Oafbrd. tng. 

Dn. A. Ri-FrisBi (iBjtJ ii proidenl of ibe " (>oelbc Quh 

ofiheCilyoCNewYDik." 
E. M. Chem.iv (1877) haibeeojuniormauerb the Bouod 

Col. EnENEiEK R. Tiiounax (1B16), now in hia eighiy> 
liithyear.ialivinginDuokirk.N.Y. 

866) ia ihe SupecinleBdeDl of Caramon 






ICO, Cal. 



Db. Joel Sbavebss {tSjoJ af Roahuiyii ihe Slale Mcd.- 
al Kiaaiinef. R.A., lot ihc Suie of MaauehuKiis. 

W. RiisKM. Fr..^TiB (iSji) ia praciiiing bw in Pontmoiiih. 
).H., where be hai been City Solicitor bribe paai iwo yean. 
i966) hat been Secieiary of the Uuiitr- 



iiy Qub [ 
J.ms .S, 






t librarian of Ihe Ubrir 



Tub April number of the Uullclia of Ihe Nulla 
cal Glib of Cambridge eonlaini an ohiluaiy 
llxnnai Mayo Biewec (iBj;). 

WisTHBOP L. Chenebv (1867) ii proprietor 
land Slock Farm, F 



.lLowf 



ng " Holilt 
(iBpjlim. 



of Ibe" 

and Leaud Linn," at Omaha, Neb, 
Eovi^BD W. Citb (1B74) il one of Ihe Common Counciliw 



.India 






eonimilleea: Un Accoumi, On Water, and On Judiciary. 

PmiFESSoB Fbedeiic H. Hkwik (tSts). who now by col- 
legiaie lenioriiy hnid> Ihe Hal of ihe nfficera of Ihe Univenlly, 
preached in King-i Chapel. Sunday, April i>, hi> lubjeii bcioa 
"Light of Alia;" or. Btt^ldhiam aiidiulaumler. 

AM.'Kr. the oIKceri of ihe Hichigam Uniurian Confeienc. 
fiir iBSo, Pnife<><ir Cbarlei E. Greene (1B61) of Ann Aibor a 
preiidenl. and Ihe Ret. J. N. Pardee f. 187a) of Cbarblie, 
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Charlss Allbn (1847) has been appointed one of a G>m- 
mission to revise the Statutes of Massachusetts. 

Horace H. Furness (1854) has been elected one of the 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Alex. Porter Browne (1874) is the junior member of 
the firm of Browne, Holmes, & Browne, lawyers, Boston. 
Jabcz S. Holmes, of the same firm, is a graduate of the class 
of 1864. 

Samuel H. Scuddek (x. i86a) presented at the general 
meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History, April 7, a 
oommtmication on " The Devonian Insects, and their Relation 
to the Doctrine of Descent." 

Dr. Burt G. Wilder (*. 1862), professor of physiology, 
comparative anatomy, and loology in Gimell University, 
recommends, in the New York Mtdical Journal ^ that pre- 
liminary dissection be practised upon the cat, because its 
anatomy closely resembles that of man. 

Edward Burgess (1871) presented April ai, at the general 
meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History, of which 
he is the secretary, a communicatbn on " The Structure of the 
Mouth Organs of Butterflies, and some other points in their 
Anatomy." 

John Fiske (1863) left, May x, for London, to deliver be- 
fore the Royal Institution a course of lectures on " American 
Political Ideas." While in Great Britain he will deliver in 
June, before the Philosophical Institution at Exlinburgh, four 
of his lectures on " America's Place in History." 

Professor C. M. Woodward (i860) writes in reference to 
the April number of this paper: *' I am interested in Nathaniel 
Thayer, inasmuch as I took a prize offered by his brother, John 
E. Thayer, to the class of i860, and am now ' Nathaniel Thayer 
Professor of Mathematics and Applied Mechanics ' in Washing- 
ton University." 

April 14, the following named graduates were elected offi- 
cers of the Channing Home, Boston, for 1880: President , 
Samuel A. Green, M.D. (1851) ; Directors^ Charles P. Curtis 
(1843), Samuel A. Green (1851); Clerk, Charles P. Curtis 
(1845); Physicians, A. L. Mason, M.D. (1863), James B. 
Ayer, M.D. (1869), Thomas M. Rotch, M.D. (1870). 

The Boston Society for Medical Improvement has voted 
that a portrait be painted of the late Dr. J. B. S. Jackson 
(iSas), " the founder of the cabinet, and for many years the 
most active member of the society : the portrait to be hung in 
the Medical Library, with a suitable inscription." The com- 
mittee named below will gladly receive contributions to defray 
the cost: H. I. Bowditch (x8a8), C. D. Homans (1846), and 
C. P. Putnam (1865;. 

Rev. Dr. F. C. Ewer (1848), of New York City, writes, 
" Enclosed find four dollars for subscription for tmo years. 
I may not have two dollars next year, so you may as well take 
it now, when you can get it. And, as for i88a, I may not be 
here to have two dollars, in which case I shall probably not 
want The Harvard Register. If meantime you founder, 
why, then the balance due me cannot go down in a better 
cause.'* 

David Worcester (1833) devoted nearly thirty years to 
teaching. Beginning just after graduation, he taught until 
December, 1834, in the academies at Farmington and China, 
Kennebec County, Me.; and from 1835 to 1855 in the High 
School, Bangor, Me., where afterwards he was for several years 
superintendent of schools. For the past eleven years he has 
been a resident of Albion County, lo., and most of that time 
he has been justice of the peace. It is not a fact, however, 
that he aided hu brother the lexicographer in the preparatk>n 
of his dictionary. 

Rev. Samuel May (1809) attained his seventieth birthday 
on Sunday, April zx; on the folbwing Monday afternoon a 
lecepiion was given by his brothers and sisters at the residence 
of his sister, Mrs. Boardman, No. 9 Burroughs Place, Boston. 
There were no formal exercises. The parlors were decorated 
with flowers, many of them the gifts of friends. Mr. May's 
wife, children, grandchildren, brothers and sisters, and forty 
nephews and nieces were present, also fourteen members of his 
oolle 'e-dass, many of hb anti-slaveiy friends, and others. On 
the same day, Mr. May's relatives paid a visit to his aged 
mother at her own home. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green (1851) a short time ago made to 
the Boston Public Library a present that will become more and 
more valuable as years roll by. It comprises a hundred and 
forty books and pamphleu by or relating to Benjamin Franklin, 
eighty different poctraiu and engravings, and a number of auto- 
graph letters. The ooUectaon includes various editions of books 
priaied in several languages, and engravings which were made 
in many couDlncs. The trustees of the library regard Dr. 
Green's gift of to much interest and importance that they will 
tieat it aa tiic aodcui of a apedal collection of Franklin iana, 
10 be k^C apMt wmkr ■ud^'ooadttions as will insure iu preser- 
▼atioo» and lead to invilt coatribntiona to/t its enlargement. 



George W. Lyman of Boston, now ninety-four years of age, 
and the only survivor of the class of x8o6, is the oldest gradu- 
ate who has favored The Harvard Register with his sub- 
scription. There are only three older graduates now living, 
and the publisher would be pleased to learn of their present 
address. They arc : Joseph Head (1804), formerly of New- 
ton, Isaac Sparhawk Gardner (1805), and James Shcafe Smith 
(1805). Any one knowing of their whereabouts will oblige us 
by sending the information. 

" Reminiscences of Rev. William Ellery Channing, 
D.D.,"— by Elizabeth Palmer Pcabody. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1880, — is the title of a new book on the life of Dr. 
Channing (1798). It is a fruitful contribution to Channing 
literature. It helps us understand Boston's intellectual life 
in the first half of the present century, and introduces us to not 
a few persons who are still living, and who in their younger 
days helped give the phenomenal character to that life. Miss 
Peabody is a faithful chronicler, but has printed more than 
any but faithful students will read. Almost every one, how- 
ever, can skim the book with profit. — yustin IVinsor. 

The Massachusetts Historical Society is a pretty thorough 
Harvard institution. From its beginning in 1791 the graduates 
of the College have taken a most active part in the administra- 
tion of its affairs. The following list of officers chosen April 
6, 1880, shows that at the present time it is managed almost 
wholly by Harvard men : Robert C. Winthrop (1828) , President, 
an office he has held for twenty-five consecutive years; Charles 
Francis Adams (1825) and George B. Ellis (1833), Vice-Presi- 
dents; George Dexter (1858), Recording Secretary; Charles 
Deane (A.M. 1856), Corresponding Secretary; Samuel A. 
Green (1851), Librarian; Fitch Edward Oliver (/m. 1843), 
Cabinet-keeper. Four of the five members of the Executive 
Committee of the Council, Leverett Saltonstall (1844), Justin 
WJhsor (1853), George B. Chase (1856), and Henry Cabot 
I-^gc ( 1 871 ) , are Harvard graduates ; the other member being 
Delano A. Goddard, the well-known editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, who is a graduate of Yale. The assistant 
librarian is John A. Henshaw (1847). 

Five of the professors of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., are graduates of Harvard: viz., William G. Eliot (/. 1834), 
who is also chancellor of the university and one of the mo5t 
highly esteemed men in this country: Sylvester Watcrhouse 
(^853); James K. Hosmer (1855), whose "Short History of 
German Literature" is meeting with great success; C. M. 
Woodward (i860); and Marshall S. Snow (1865). This 
university is now one of the most promising educational insti- 
tutions in the West. Its law school stands very high. Recently 
Way man Crow, a citizen of St. Louis, gave $125,000 to be 
expended in an art museum, the erection of which he is in 
person superintending; and this year will be opened the 
" Manual Training School," the object of which is to give 
instruction in mathematics, drawing, and the English branches 
of a high-school course, but especially tool-instruction, which, 
as at present contemplated, includes carpentry, wood-turning, 
pattern-making, iron clipping and filing, forge-work, brazing, 
and soldering, and the use of machine-shop tools. A little 
pamphlet explaining the origin, growth, and purposes of the 
Manual Training School, with illustrations of the building 
expressly erected for it, can be obtained of Professor C. M . 
Woodward, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D. (1829), reached his 
seventieth birthday on Sunday, April 4; and on the next even- 
ing the event was celebrated at the Church of the Disciples, by 
his congregation and a large number of friends and neighbors 
who filled every part of the house. The profuse decorations 
of smilax and flowers were very beautiful. Dr. Clarke received 
the congratulations of his friends in the lower room ; and at 
eight o'clock the company adjourned to the main hall, where a 
literary entertainment was given. Seated on the platform with 
Dr. Clarke were several classmates, including Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Rev. William H. Channing, Rev. Samuel May, 
Professor Benjamin Peirce, and Rev. S. F. Smith. Hon. 
Charles Allen (1847) presided, opening the exercises with 
appropriate remarks, which were followed by an address from 
Rev. Henry W. Foote (1858}. He stated among other inter- 
esting facts that Dr. Clarke was baptized at King's Chapel, 
April II, 1811, and closed his address with a poem descriptive 
of Dr. Clarke's career. Poems written for the occasion were 
read by Dr. O. W. Holmes, Rev. S. F. Smith, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who presented Dr. 
Clarke with a wreath of choice flowers. Letters were read 
from Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. (1839), and Rev. W. G. 
Eliot, D.D. (/. 1834) of St. Louis, Mo., and others. Rev. W. 
H. Channing gave some amusing reminiscences of Dr. Clarke's 
childhood, after which Dr. Clarke replied to his friends m a 
speech full of emotion. Alluding to his college class, he said, 
" I will not speak of the great things which some of the class 
have done ; but the one thing for which we are thankful is the 
friendship and the brotherly love which has united us so ten- 
derly so many years." 



James W. Mercer (1878) is practising law in Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Laurens N. Francis (1870) is attomey-at-law in Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

C. B. Trail (1878} was admitted to the bar last February, 
and is now practising in Frederick, Md. 

John H. Rand (1863) is of the firm of Rand Brothers, 
proprietors of the St. Cloud Hotel, comer Broadway and Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 

Dr. J. F. Frisbie (m. 1861) is president of the Newton 
Natural History Society. Much of the success of the society 
is due to his enthusiasm and activity. 

William A. Smith (1843) of Worcester b agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., and treasurer of the 
Worcester County Mechanics' Association. 

Samuel S. Greeley (1844) is the city and cotmty surveyor 
at Chicago, 111. By an error in our last number, Mr. Greeley's 
first name was given Daniel, instead of as above. 

W. K. Brooks (Ph.D. 1875) is the Director of Chesapeake 
Zoological Laboratory connected with the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Under his direction a marine zoological laboratory 
will be open at Beaufort, N.C., from April 33 to Sept. i. 

The Boston Evening;' Transcript, April so, devotes nearly 
one and a half columns to the report of the earnest and heart- 
felt expressions of sorrow by members of the Boston Common 
Council, at the loss of their colleague, Joseph Healy (1870). 

Dr. Samuel Kneeland (1840) presented to the Society of 
Arts, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, April 33, 
a communication on " American Interoceanic Ship Transit; 
how and where it can best be effected, with an explanation and 
comparison of the various routes proposed." 

Professor George M. Lane, LL.D. (1846), is spoken of 
in the preface to Harpers' New Latin Dictionary as folbws: 
He " has kindly examined a large part of the book in proof, 
and has freely communicated, in his suggestions and correc- 
tions, the ripe fruits of his scholarship." 

W. S. Marston (1874, and C. E. 1877) is living in Balti- 
more, Md., where he is taking pupils in mathematics. He 
aniK>unces that he will open a school there next September, in 
conjunction with experienced assistants, to give a thorough 
preparation for the universities. His own qtulifications as a 
mathematical teacher are exceptionally good. 

John Fiske (1863) is preparing a preface to the eighth vol- 
uroe of "The Hundred Greatest Men," — a collection of en- 
graved portraits, with biographical sketches, now publishing in 
London. The general preface is by R. W. Emerson (iBsx) ; 
and the other special prefaces are by Matthew Arnold, Dean 
Stanley, Froude, Helmholtz, Taine, Renan, and Max MiiUer. 
The publishers are Sampson, Low, & Co. 

John Bulfinch (1812) of Waldoboro', Me., writes to The 
Harvard Register: "I have been much interested in its 
reports of the old graduates, and have learned from it for the 
first time of the death of my old classmate of 181 3. Many of 
the events reported in it revived old times, and were familiar 
to me." The letter is written in a clear and very legible hand 
by Mr. Bulfinch himself, notwithstanding be is now almost 
ninety years of age. His only surviving classmate is Senator 
Peleg Sprague of Boston. 

WiLUAM R. Wake (1852) and Henry Van Brunt (1854) 
comprise the well-known firm of Ware & Van Bnmt of Bos- 
ton. They stand in the front rank of American architects, and, 
as writers on architectural, art and other subjects, have ac- 
quired considerable reputation. Among the numerous build- 
ings erected by them are five noteworthy churches: "The 
First Church in Boston" (Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D., pastor), 
which is considered one of the best specimens of Boston church 
architecture; the Nahant Church; St. Stephen's Church at 
Lynn; the Third Universalist Church it Cambridge: and the 
peculiarly beautiful St. John's Memorial Chapel at Cambridge. 
Their Harvard buildings comprise the grand Memorial Hall 
and Sanders Theatre; Weld Hall, and the fireproof and 
uniquely as well as admirably constructed addition to the old 
Gore Hall, — the Cx>llege Library. They were the architects 
of Stone Hall and of the Conservatory of Music at Wellesley 
College; of the Union Passenger Station at Worcester; of the 
Adams Academy at Quincy; of the St. Paul's Academy at 
Cx>ncord, N.H., etc. The St. John's Memorial Chapel, men- 
tioned above, forms a part of a group of buildings erected by 
the same architects, and known as the Cambridge Episcopal 
Theological School buildings, which are universally admired 
for their beauty and thorough adaptation to the wants of the 
institution. The group includes St. John's Chapel, Lawrence 
Hall, Rccd Hall, Bumham Hall, the Refectory, and the Dean- 
ery. For many years Mr. Ware has been professor of archi- 
tecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
his name and that of Mr. Van Brunt frequently occur as con- 
tributors to ^<c American Art Retneiv, S c rib net* s Monthly , 
Atlantic Monthly, the Nation, etc. 
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THE JUNE NUMBER. 
The next issue oC The HARVAitn REr.iSTERwill 

contain twenty pages of carefullj* prepared mat- 
ter,-and a number of inleresling illuslralions. In 
ihorl, it will be larger and more interesting than 
»ny of its predecessors. It will be the last issue 
before Comnicncement Day, and therefore class 
■ecreuries will please send iir items about class 
meetings, dinners, etc., as soon as po«Mbte. 

Itis hoped that the gradualea, officers, sludenls, 
and friends of all departments of Harvard will 
beai in mind thai The Har\-ard Reiiister 
looks .chiefly to them for ihe support which is 
a.bs«ltilely necessary to keep up Ihe pnper. If It 
ia handsome, readable, anti useful, is it not worth 
\rmtf dollars a year lo each individual } For the 
year 1S80 it is 10 contain two hundred quarto pages, 
wilh thirty iHustralioiu. Ailhotigh it is devoted 
mainly 10 the interests of Harvard University, it 
is wholly an individual enterpriiie conducted at 
great cost. Hut there are six thousand living 
graduates; and the publisher trnsts^Ihat a large 
part of their names will appear in the list of sub- 
•cribers that is to be published, arranged by 
classes, in the July issue. 

BACK NUMBERS. 
Alkeadv the back numbers of this paper are 
becoming scarce, and it is probable that towards 
the close of Ihe year they will be quite difficult to 
obtain. To those who desire to have their lilei 
complete, the publisher suggests that care be taken 
of the numbers as Ihey come in ; and Ihis can best 
be attained -by means of a temporary binder, in 
which the current numlwrs are inslantaiieouily fas- 
tened.- One of the most practical as well as cheap- 
est and handsomest binders for that purpose can 
be bought of Moses King, Cambridge. It will 
hold-sixteen numbers of The Harvarii RiEr.is- 
TER,fOT which it was m.ide expressly, and presents 
■t all times the appearance of a neatly bound 
book. On receipt of one dollar it will be sent, 
postpaid, to any address, with privilege of return- 
ing if not wholly satisfactory. 



NOTES. 






Ihe large ludience, which included apwardi of 




1*0 hundred 


Harvard men. Ndunllr. ihe thief inlereifwu 




Mr. Dany'i play, u u i> uid to hive been ihe 




duced on a regubr Itsie by 1 Harvard >iude 


t. The pliy 






hid KlUad iaHuence in ihMing ra Ihe andience 










m of . very 


ntUptnofibelaigt aambct Bi Kudatt. 





rKordoriheirlivH. AllhencHr 
year, at Praicvoi Henjamin Peir 
preienl. Thedau of igjssill al 
lively ipcikinE. a large t^pnaentiL 

Dn. L. Sauvkub*& Summer School of Languagei, of whict 
Ihefiflhiewon will begin 11 Ambenl College July 6, dewtvei 



>e clau of ilif liii 
.rely have, compin- 



i>, Ihe pamphlet gi 



. The" 



>enbady,andl 

nd JiRW Ruiiell Lonll. Dr. Sau» 

r the Khodl to be, (t) to proDifiie the 



noatrl of Edualion, lo miinuin in ihe Lawience 
School, for ihe benelil of male gndultei of the Stall 
Schooli. a number of ichallrthipt nol lo eiceed eig 
one time, of ihe inntul value of one hundttd and fif 



ach. that beiug the amoTtu. oT the 


annual toilion-fn: of Ihe 




cepleil by the Board, and 














nady been lakcn 10 lecure lorat 


good candidiiei Ibr Ihe 


fered tcholanhipi. 




The Hoard tool, forward with plE 


™re 10 Ihe greit idvan- 


I« Ihui olTered to Normal gradii 


ei (n eitend Ihcir >Iudie( 




0», Stcrtttry ,./.V«i,«. 


husrtU B,»,rd fj EdutalioH. 





The old A»ncialiDn (of "eeoloBuli 
Una] meeung in UoiuiniB iBh, knd 
1S41: but Ihiiii Ihe tweniy-innlh n 



rofeuor William B. 
It for Ihe meeting: 



id naiuialim "] held >t 



sflheea 



: in Salem in iSi«. In 

I receive ihem at Cambridge, although Sever Hall i< adminUy 
I adapied for »uch meelmgt. A lub-commiitce, however, hac 
been formed, wilh Alexander Agauif an chairman and Pro- 
reuorK, C. Pickering, Ki^relaiy. lo arrange [or a day'i vitil 
to Ihe I'nivenlty. The plan indii<Iei 



bcfail 



. addr» 



Rev. E.C. Spinhiv, who wu l« a iban lime in the clan 
iB;g, recently rciigncd Ihe putonle af the PkannHDeei 
Riptiu Church of Concord. N.H.. uid •ccepted ■ caU of dt 
Kirtl Rapliat Church in Hurlington. lo. 



ELECTION OF OVERSEERS. 

Thi fijilowing circular it 10 be iuued May i, ud deterrei 

In behalf of >he Harvard Oub of New York, we respectful. 
ly promit a. a candidite for Oveneer of H.'n'ard Uuivenily. 
Mr. John O. Sarnenl of New York, of the clan of liy. 

he it beyond quetlion eligible far that office, and we uk ik 



Mr. Sargi 



elected, he will 
We requeil 



L hat been for three yean the PretitienE of ibc 

re of the t>ill tenfiering eligible noo-midenli D^ 
: it ■ gcfllleiuD of Iciiuic, ud takes great inter, 
loflhe Cnivenity. We Icel ooniideni Ihit.if 
I be able tcguUvly 10 lUeDd Ihe mectiogt of Ibt 



FB*ittK M. Weld [iSfa), 
EuHUKD Wkthoh (igSo}, 

CHAS.C. BlAHAI<,Jun. (lUl] 
jAMt'. T. KlUHCTH (.M,), 



GRADUATES. 



at fives up IheiludyoTbw, andgoni 



(■8771 hi 



in the B. 



Liiin School ev 

Cot.. EuiNEIEil R. THounun f 1B16), now u hit eifbiy. 
tilth yeir, it living in DunVirk, N.V. 

J.,iiM W. Tavuib UttX) U Ihe SuperinleDdeal of Conmoo 
School! in San Fiancitco, C.'il. 



(><50) ofRoabury 



c Direc 



DH, Jotr. SE.VE 

cil hjiaminer, R.A.. for the Suieof Muuchuiciu. 

W. Ri^RHHt.i. Ffi^TBE (1I75) it pracliiing law in Pontmoiiih, 
N.H., where he hai been City SoUcilot (or Ihe pail two yeai^ 

Jave^ S. r>Aiii.AHD (iSW) hat been Secretary of the Uuivtr- 



■. .S60) it auitlant ril 



if Litiuoi 






» the Si 



Jeclmology. The j 

l> Hon.'Lewii H. 

ir biiphil^iiol>hicAl I fr 



TlIK April number of the Hulletin of the Nuiull Otuithokisj. 
il Dub of Cimbridee containi an obituary notice of Di. 
rhomat Mayo UrewcT Ci8]j). 

WiiiTi.«Dr L. CHE^E«v (.B67) it pmprieior of Ihe lligh- 



V. Cats (1S74) it one of Ihe Common COundlun 
r .Vewlon, and it member af Ibe fallowing iiandisc 
On Accovnii. On Water, and On Judiciary. 
I Fkeoeeic H. Heugb (ilij), who now by col- 
riiy headt the liii of the officeii of the Unirenuy. 
Kini't CbafKl, Sunday, April i ■ , hit lubjeci tnng 
ua; " or, Buddhi» and ils-lihipdcr. 
e oflicen of ihe Mkhifan Uniuiiu Confcienn 
ifeiwr Chirlet E. Greene (ia6a) oT Ann Arbor i> 
d the Re*. J. N. Ru*« ((. il;!) «( Cbsri«M, 
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los 



Jahei S. Holma, of the 
of .864. 

S«Il'«l. H, SftJUDB» 



and Iht only turvivor of ilie qliii of 1B06, ii ihi oldcsl gnidu- 

sccipiian. There he only Ihtee older imlualn now livine, 

iddrcu. They lie : JoKpti Held [iSw>. Ibnnetly of New- 
ton, luac Spaihiwk Ganlon [iBds), iml Jamn Khofe Smiih 
(iSoj). Anyone kntwinffof their whereabout! will oblige \a 

."—by Elitibclh Palmer Peabedy. Botton: Robeni 
nmhen, iSBo,— iitheUtleofa newboolian the hfe of L>r. 



:. WiLOER <f. 1B63). proliswr of physiDlogy, 
Mlomy, and loBlogy in Cornell Univeriity, 
n Ihe New Vori. Midical 7»*r.al, Ihat pre- 



etint of the Ballon Sodely of N 
niih Oijini of Bulteriliei, aod > 



lore the Royal Inilituiion a courw of leciuret on *' Americu 
PoUlical tdeai." WhUe in Giml Britain he will delinr it: 
June, before the FhildUphicil Initilutioil at EdinbuTghT loui 
of hia iecturci on *' America'! Ftice in Hiitoiy/' 
Paurnssua C. M. Woodward (186a) writs >n refcrenee u 

Thayei, inumuch ai I took a prlie offend by hit biothet, Johi 
E. Thayer, to iheclaiaof lUo.andiin now' Nathaniel Thayei 
Piofruot of Malhemaiica and Applied Hcchanici ' in Wathing 
ton Univemv" 

Afkii. 14, ihe [bllowing named fradiiatct were elected of^ 
ecu of the Chanaing Home. Doiton, for iSSd: Pmidinl 
Samuel A. Green, M.D. (1851! ; DiricUri, Charlei P. Cuilii 
{1B45). SiBuel A. Green (iSsO; CUrk, Chirlei P. Cuni 
(.B4S); Fk,iUUH,, A. L, MuoD, M.D. CiMs), Jamei B 
Ayer. M.D. (iSi9},ThDfflu M. Botch. M.U. [iBts], 

The Boiion Soeiny foe Medical [ntpnvenient hai vole 

mial acli-re mcoibct of the lociely: the ponnil to be huDg il 
ihe Medial Libniy. with a luilable inicription." The com 
mittee named below wiU (lidlr receive conltibulinni to defm; 
■he OHl: H. I. Bowdilch (iSiS), C. O. Homan> <iB46), ani 
C. P. Pulnam (1863). 

Rbv. Dk. F, C. Ewk« (t!48). of New Votk City, wrilei 
"Enckned find four dollari for lubscriplion for tmi ytart 
I miy not hare two ilollan neit year, Ht you oiay at well Uk 



■0 doUan, 



Kennebec Cooniy, Me.; and from 1835 to iS 
School. Bangor, Me., where aftcTwarda he wait 
luperiotendent of ichooU. For the pait eleve 
been a Teaidenl of Altuon CtHtntyT I0-, and Di 



en Sunday, April 1: 
Rccpiioa waa giveii by h 
of hia lUter, Mn. Board 

wilb flowen, many of tl 
wJe. ehildten. gnndchil 



^Biapbcr in Ihe pieparalian 
lv {iSi}} Bltained his aeventielh birthday 



Id. d Burmughi Place, Boiidd 
I. The partoti were deoirate 
>e gifu oC fiieodi. Mr. May' 



i halt of 
diyi helped 



whoai 



ilill li' 






■n. S*Hf.., A. Gi<»N {.85.) 1 
Boaton Ftiblic Libiaryi prtaeul 1 
re valuable aa yean roll by. ft comprsi 




!iuJ character (o that life. Miu 
faithrul chronicler, but bu prinled more than 
any bul faithful itu<Ienti will read. Almoat every one. how- 
ever, can rtim the hook wiib profil. — Jutlim U'l'mer, 

Thu Mauachuietu Hittorioil Sociely ii 1 pictty Ihoniugh 
Karrard institution. From its beginning in 1791 the graduates 
of Ihe College have taken a most active pan in Ihe odmiuiatra- 
hccn chtHcti April 






It the pi 



wholly b; Humid men: RDberiC. Winthrop t>S 
lice he haa held fui twenty-five cnniecutive 
>d>Adao»(i8a;) and Geoige B. Elli>(i!3 
1; GcDige Dealer (1838), Kecording Seer 

Deane [A.M. iBj6), Corresponding Secieiani 
n {iSjO. Libiarian: Titch Edward 01i> 



iBl.Pmuden 



Committee of the C 



,1, Leverel 



Saltonsi 



(i3j]J. George B. Chase 
Lodge [1871J. lie Harvaid graduates; the other 
L. Goddltd. the well-known editor 
l>aify Adrrrrtinr, who ii a graduate of Vale. 

" wt-a-j). 

Washington Univerni 



Ma.,s 






iOflflK 



' of the ui 



oi: and UaiahaU 
est. Its law ichool stj 



a high-school co 
tlern-making, iro 
niphlct eiplainin 
resJye. 



[ and tiling, fbrge-wo 



of ProF 



will be opened (he 
1e English blanchei 



VVoodward. Sl Ijiuis, Mo. 

Rev. JtHES FsEEirAN Cl^ARKE, 1 

wventicth t4rthday on Sunday, April 4; and on 
ing the event was olelHated at the Church of ih 

who filial every pBit of the house. The profu 

of hii fiiendi in the lower 



Saa). t 



eights 



tatheoL 

asimales, including Di 
m H, Channing. Rev, 

. K. : 



uel Ma] 



111, which wen followed by an addresi Ciom 
ootefiSsB], He itatcd among other inter- 
Dr. Oatke was bapu'icd at King's Oapel. 



Poemi 



I, Rev. t 



nfor 



nith. Mn, L. C, 



ill not speak of the 



jAiiES W. Me^chk (.87B) is pracli^ng law i 
Penn, 


Phikdelphti, 


L,AiriEHs N, FiAHUis (1S70) il attomey-ai 
t™,M™, 


law in Taun- 


and is now practising in Frederick, Md. 


lasl February, 


John H, Rahd (iBe;) ii of the firm of Rand Brotheii, 
lecond Street, New York City. 


Natural History Society. Much of the .uccea 


r the Newton 
of the society 


WiLLiAK A, SurrH (,843) of Woicesler ii 
Coonectimtt Mutual Life Iniurauce Co., and 


reasuierofthii 


Sami lit. S. Gmeele* (1B44) il 'he dty and n 
ai ChicagD, 111. By an enor in our last numbc 
first name wu given Daniel, inilead of as ahoy 


Mr. Greeley's 


W. K. BaooKi (Ph.D. igjj) is the Directo 
ZoOtogicil Uboraloiy cwineeted with the John 


of Chesapeake 
Hopkins Uni- 


will be open at Beaufon. N.C., fiom April 11 to 


Sepl. .. 


Thu Boston EmfHt Trtxiir/^/, April ». devotes nearly 
Council. It Ihe lots of their uilleague, Joseph Healy (1870). 



kiti, at the Masiachuieiu iDsiiluie of Technology, April 11, 

low aiui where it can hell be effected, with an explanation and 

Pkofu'ar Gioki M. Lahe, LL.O. (1B46), Is spoken of 
n the prefaoe to Harpers' New Latin Dictionary as folkiws: 
-1c " hu kindly caamined a large part of the book in prcof. 



ipe fruits of his schohirsbip, 
*»FIo« (iS,4, and C. E. 1877) is 
, where be is taking pupils in nt 
that he will open a school there ne: 

. <br Ihe universities. Kb own qii 
ml teacher are excentiouallv mod. 



John Fiske (i8£]) is preparing a prelace to the eighth rol- 
uiDC of "The Hundred Gicateit Men," — a colkclion of en- 

l.ondan. The genetal preface is by R. W, Emerson (iSii): 
and the other special prefaces are by Matthew Arnold, Dean 
Stanley. Fnude, Helmholu, Taine, Renan, and Max MUller. 
Tlie publiihert are Simpion, Low, & Co, 
Jaim Bi'LnNcii (iBia) of Waldoboio', Me,, writei to The 



/.no Register: "1 have been 
s of the old graduatei, and have I 
me of the death of my old dasim 
cnts reported in it rcrived old ti 

r. Bullinch hinuelf, noiwilhitanc 



ton. They Hand in th 






.01 (.SS4) 









(Key. Rufus Ellis, D.D, 
Church: St. Stephi 



hurcb 



Church » 



Lynn: ihe Third Univenalisl 
peculiarly beauiiriil St. Joho'i UennriBl Chapel al Cambridge. 
Their Harvard buildings i.'ompriie the grand Memorial Hall 
and Sanders Theatre; Weld Hall, and the fireproof and 
unlnudy as well as admirably canitrucied addition n the gtd 
Gdic Hall,— tbeCotlege Library. They were the architeell 
of Stone Hall and of the Conservatory of Music at WclleilcT 
College: of the L"uion PasKngcr Station al Worceiteii of the 
Adams Academy at f^iincy: of the St, Paul's Academy at 
Concord. N,H,, etc. The Ht. John". Memorial Chapel, men- 
icd ibove. iorms a part of a gniup of buiUinp erected by 



1 the C 



Thcologi 



Hall, Reed Hall. 





ool huil. 






nivemll 


admired 




ind thdt 


uith adaptation 




nt. of the 




e group includei St, 




Chapel 




Ha 


.Bumha 


m Hall, the 






the Deaa- 




yeariM 


, Ware has been 




ofarchi- 












ogy, ind 


.1 that of Mr 


Van Brun 


freq 


enlly occ 


ur as con- 



io6 
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PAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

Edwabd p. Tiiwmc (i8ss) " '^«°' "f *« HemiUlic 
Mnlkly. He will loon puWLih hii "Oul-Dooi Lift in 
Eunipe." R«enil]r he gave ■ coune of lectura on Engliih 
Litennuc, tl the Geihuiy Inuiluw, Mew VoA Cilf. 

HsRHin C. Curr, M.D. (1867). it Itie tditor of ibe jVnv- 
Sn^ii Mtdical Oaitllt, 1 omolhly jounul of hmmropailiic 
ucdicine now in iri (ifteenth year Dr^ Qftpp u alia initruclor 
m aiuculuiIKin and penuium in Ihe Boiton Unirtnity School 
of Medicine, phyiiciui lo ihe HeiR ami Liingi Department 
of Ihe College Diipeoiaiy, »nd one of Ihe atlcodisi phyiidana 
to Ibc MHiachuietu Honnopaihii: Hotpital. Aboni a year 
tf/i be publiihod (tfaiDHth Houchuni Osgood, & Co.). "A 
TibvUr Handbook of Auscultation aad Femuuon," which 
haahada good uie. 

THE LONDON TIMES ON UNSECTARIAN 
THEOLOGY. 

It ii very iDUTCiling to And the legulir £didbucgh com- 



in legard to Ibc Harvard Divij 



of IbeFi 
U be Ell 
«cd a hopeful 



wirb heresy. " This viU he geoerally cc 



UTon of freedom in criticiam, and of 

I daaiteroiu; and thty lie leiDlred to 

If Ihcj wiih to check Ihe advance 






I. Ihe ir 



H of the Church 
;ulat»a can be mott dfectively done. But IhoLghiful 
^judiced minds. iDCD who have the gmteBt regard Tor 
SIS of true religion, believe (hat " the advocates of 
I are realty the vmral enemies of Ihe Church. Tlic, 






m of narro 



and bigotry. This ii 



II ilso u 



Church, »nd al the same li 
ul bondage on ibeir ieach< 
of Ihe EacibUihed Chuf 

ficedom of opinuKi 



oiy " 






It the Established Cbiiich i 
very much to blimc. Tlat Church has iniisied, and slill in 

venilies in its own hands. That is lo say, it hai made (he ni 
tiooal theological leaching putely leclaiiao, and has therefor 
forced on the Dissenting bodies the tKccstity of electing thei 
colleges. If the univenilies hail treate 
in Ihe same unse as ethics or psycholog 
lan colleges might still have ctislcd. bu 
m deprived of the reaaon of right or f. 



THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
Edwakd S. Cbdss and Percy C Webber, having been or- 
dained, are summimed away by their biihopi, but hope to be 



ne their studie, and pa^eaamina 


»n with thei 


e middle week of April, Ihe alumn 


.fcdurerfo 


V. Charles R, Baker of Brooklyn, i 


ehvered three 


. John's Chapel, upon the pracucal 


spects aC Ih 


Beside* the itudenu of ihii schoo 


those of Ih 


•inity Schoal were inviicd, as alto u 




ard 10 thu sacred oiling, atid the 


dersy. The 



attendance wu good, and the lecturer gave three addresses ol 
great suggesliveneas and inleiesl. 

The fint lecnill was roneemed with the derjQrman m ■ 
man. It began with a definition of Chiistianily, as being i 
liie, and then showed that the idiniMer must represent that life 
which be seeks to ioculcale. "nte various eleoieols of Chirac. 
ler required Tot Ihii were set forth with inlctesi and power, 
aod illustrated by inddenu drawn fton personal eipeticnce. 



The second lecture 


wa. upon the 


cleif 


tyma 




Theimponan^olsc 


olstthip for Ih 


mi: 








method, of s 


dy 






loric method wa.«p 


ined and >kil: 


Ly 


lu.tr 




tuier also urged the 




studyuig 




and with thoronghnesj 


as necessary 


03 


me 


W 



all questions, and stated with clcamesi the needs and titquirics 
that the times bring home to the irunisler, which be must 

The third lecture was upon fmciine, which was deliiKd, 
umI its place ripbined in the work of the ministry. He then 
tuned 10 its scope, and showed that its range waa limited to 
the truth lEtardint Christ and hii (oapel. Taking up the dif- 
ferent modes nf preaching, he advocated that withoul notes, 
dwelling upon jti advantages for both the clergy and people- 
Hie nHKle of prepvation of sermons received extended Ireai. 



lectio 






Impletion 01 



ihn's Chapel, on 
i. 

>. A few Harva 



. ThOK 



ig ID enter the mintstry may And it congenial, as well as 
leasanl- The rate of board is fixed at (4-as perweek, with 
UowBDce for Sunday absence. 

Ih the second week In May, Ihe Rt. Rev. F. O. Kunting- 
in, O. D. II. 1841). Bishop of Central New Vork, and foc- 
lerly Plummer Piofeuor in Harvard, will deliver a course of 
tcture. in Sl John's Chapel upon the personal religion of Ihe 
lergyman. Invitation will be extended 10 all who desire to 



HARVARD AND THE BOSTON HERALD, 

Fib the past year or two the Boston Hfrald, chiefly in Ihe 
Sunday edition, has shown a a^ril of extreme friendliness to 
the University by its foil reporks of Harvard newa of all sorts. 

It has a regular reporter for the currenl news of the Univer- 
sily, and special report, arc of fiequenl occurrence. But. more 
than Ihis, there is almost every week one or more historical, 
descriptive, or biograpbical sketchei, each occupying fiom one 
to three ctilumns of matter, pertaining direcdy to Harvard peo- 
ple or places. These sketches, generally, are worth printing In 

daily paper, for they seem to be carefully prepared, and abound 
with a mau of infomiation thai will be useful (or future refer- 
only a lew of Ihe tkelcbes. such as : — 

Museum of Comparative ZoBfogy .... June sj. igja. 

Peabody Miaeum Aug. 18, 187B. 

Harvard library ..... ..... Sept- i, 187S. 

Harvard Societies Marchjo.iSjg. 

Francis Farkman Feb. 29. 1880. 

Benjamin Peiree March 14. 18B0. 

JohnFUke March 18. 1 BBo. 

The Botanic Garden March 1%, 1880. 

The Physical Laboraloiy April i. 188a. 

The Fine Am Department .\pril 4. 1880. 

Thomas W, Higginwn April i;, 18S0. 

SELF-MADE MEN. 

has distinguished himself \r buainess or professional life, with- 
out having had at the start the advantages of a college eduts. 
lion, or else withoul having had pecuniary help- It is true 
that a man who succeeds in spite of thoK circumstances is 

guishes himself after having enjoyed Ihe advantages both of 
wealth and a college education is eiguatly - a letf.made man 
in the broadest sense," as the phiase oflen appears. For in- 
stance, the p4)ot young man who whde at college by his own 

direcdy mme business or pmlcssion without a college educa- 
tion- Then, too, the rich young man who teakiusly studies 
at colleee, even though he has ill the luxuries that wealth can 

his way, provided both work equally faithfully and are alike 

10 the greater credit, because he works from choice, in spite 
of the temptaiion. and tesourcca 10 do otherwise; whereas the 

of successful men, and to say one is more " self-made " than 

own work secured success, whether be was in childhood 
wrapped in a piece of coarse unbleached muslin, or clothed in 



PUBLIC MEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
At the present time the following Harvard men are hoMini 
lubhc olfices in Washingttw : — 
Charles Devens (iSjB), Attomey-General- 
Charles P- James (1838), Judge of Supreme Court of Disuid 

George B- Loring (iBjS), Representative in Congress frota 



WUliimA. Richardson (1843I. Judge of Court of Claim., 
Frederic A. Sawyer {1S44). in COa.t Survey Office. 
Rutherford B, Hayei 1,1- 1B4;), President of the United 



Walters. a» (/. 184}), Jodgs of Supreme Court of District 
of Columbia. 

Charle. Henry Crane (■■. 1847) • Assistant Surgeon-Cesoal 



Charles F. McDonald (i849),Chief of Money-Order Bureau, 
Post-ORIce Department. 

Benjamin W. Harris {I. i8ig}, Representative in Congres 
from Uaisachusetts. 

Joseph H. Robinson (iBja), Assiilanl Solicitor, Tieasurr 

Herbert Felham Cortia {i8ji), Jndge Advocate in Army, 
War Depemnent. 
William K. Rogers (/. iSji), Private Secietuy to Presideiii 



[ohn B. Clark </. 1854), Repietenli 
iJeorge D. Robinson (iS;6), Repre 
Uwin Z. Bowman (rSfio), Represent 



[n Congte&i fiofl 






.B60), Assislanl librarian in Ibc Library rf 
ncr (1B70), Dean of Howard University 



Richard T. Gret 
Law School, and ie 

Cieorge C. Wing (1871), in Altotsey.Geiteral'. Office. 

Charles H. Russell [1871), Private Secretary to Secretary if 
State. 

Frank M. Arthur (1876J, Assistant Exuniner in Palei4 
Office. 

Edward S. Martin (1877}, Consular Bureau of State DelBr^ 

Qiflbrd Ridiardson (1877), AsaislanI Chemiil Agricnininl 
Parker W. Page (1B77), Aisislsot Examiner in Patent OSei. 



CLUBS. 



La Dalior 



;.84B| V 



At the Harvard Club of N 

dresses were made by Addiso 
Coodale. the latter speaking 1 
Botanic Garden. A commit 



I York, April 17, the candidatrs 
last number were elected- Ad. 
Brown and Proleisar George L 
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RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

\To makt this rtcord eamplett and accurate ^ it is neces- 
sary /or aU graduates and officers of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter of all their literary work which bears the date of the 
year 1880. The record is intended to include books ^ pam- 
phlets ^ monographs^ and contributions to dailies and peri- 
odicals, and also published music. Seealso"UE'W BOOKS," 
etc.] 

AVilUam Newell (1824). — "In Memoriam." A hymn 
written for the celebration of the Channing centennial anni< 
▼crsary in 'Brooklyn, N.Y., April 7. Printed privately as a 
leaflet. 

Andrew P. Peabody (x8a6). — "The Life and Character 
of Channing, and his influence upon the Religious Thought 
and Development of the Age." A sermon preached in the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., April 6. Pamphlet. 

" A Summer Tour in Russia." In an occasional paper, 
the yf f r»ar#, dated Cambridge, April, x88o. 

"WUliam Ellery Channing." Christian Union, New 
York, April. 

James Freeman Clarke (1839). — "Channing's Place in 
History." Christian Register, April 17. 

William H. Channing (1839). — An address delivered at 
the Channing centenary celebration in Newport, R.I., April 7. 
Christian Register, April 17. 

" Mr. Channing to Dr. Miner. Dr. Channing's Universal 
Optimism —a Reply." Boston Daily Advertiser, April xa. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1839). — "To James Freeman 
Clarke." A poem read at bis seventieth birthday anniversary. 

John H. Morison (X831). — " William EUety Channmg." 
Unitarian Review, April. 

AVendell PhiUips (X831). — " Some of the Liberal Clergy 
and the Temperance Question." A reply to James Freeman 
Qarke's article on the St. Botolph Qub in the Independent 
for April i. Boston Daily Advertiser, April 19. 

Henry "W. Bellows (183a).—" William Ellery Channing: 
his Opinbns, Genius, and Character." A discourse given at 
Newport, R.I., on the celebration of the centenary of his birth, 
April 7, x88o. Christian Register, April xo. 

" Bartol's ' Principles and Portraits.' " A review of the new 
book of the Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol (/. 1835) . Christian Regis- 
ter, April XO. 

" Personal Immortality." Christian Register, March 37. 

Charles T. Brooks (1833) . — A poem read at the Channing 
centenary celebration in Newport, R.I. Christian Register, 
April X7. 

AVUliam G. Eliot (/. 1834). — "On the Newport Memo- 
rial." Christian Register, April 3. 

A Temperance Appeal. Reprinted from the Globe-Democrat, 
St. Louis, Mo. Christian Register, April 34. 

C. A. Bartol (/. 1835).—" Channing and the Liberal 
Faith." Christian Register, March 37. 

" Theological Changes." Unitarian Review, April. 

Christopher P. Cranch {t. 1835). — "Talent and Genius." 
A poem. Atlantic Monthly, May. 

"Aspiration." A short poem in an occasional publication, 
the Avenue, dated Cambridge, April. 

R. P. Stebbins (/. 1837). — "Dr. Asa Gray's Lectures." 
Christian Register, April 3 and xo. 

Rufos Ellis (X838). — An address given at the Channing 
centenary celebration in Brooklyn, N. Y. Christian Register, 
April X7. 

" The Centennial of Channing." A sermon preached in the 
First Church, Boston, by the minister of the church (Rufus 
Ellis), and printed by request of the society. A neat x6-page 
pamphlet, printed by George H. Ellis, Boston, x88o. 

Edward E. Hale (X839). — "From New Year to Mid- 
summer." A new series of sermons, to consist of twenty, be- 
ginning with January. Each sermon is published the week 
after its delivery, in a pamphlet of about xo pages. The 
whole series is sokl at $x by George H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston. The subjects of those already publbhed in the pres- 
ent series are: — 

" Time and Grief." 

" The Centennial of the Constitution." 

" Public Worship." 

" Aggressive Christianity." 

" Mary Magdalene." 

"TheShifUess." 

" God's Love." 

"WheiewiUSectGor" 

" Conscience and Will." 

" Exaggeration.*' 

" Spirit, Letter, and Traditkm." 

" Pahn Sunday." 

" Liie and its Enemies." 

" Union and Coaumnuon.'* 

" The Channing CentenaisL" 
Doing the Win." 



(« 



Samuel Kneeland (1840). — " The Mineralized Pbospha^ 
ic Guanos of the Equatorial Pacific Islands," and " Phenomena 
of the Frozen Well at Decorah, Iowa." Vol. xx.. Proceedings 
Bost. Soc. Nat. Hbt., published April, x88o. 

Joseph H. Allen (X840). — " William Ellery Channing, 
A Sketch of the Man, the Theofogian, the Reformer." Unity, 
April 3 and x6. 

Thomas W. Higginson (x84x). — " Woman Suffrage in 
the Massachusetts Legisbture." Woman's yournal, April 3. 

" None Whatever." Woman's Journal, April 10. 

" Conversation at Home." Woman's yournal, April 17. 

" Our Puritan Mothers." Woman's Journal, April 34. 

Charles C. Perkins (1843). — "Olympiaas it was and as 
it is" (continuation). American Art Review, April. 

" The Art of Casting in Plaster sunong the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans" (second and concluding notice). American 
Art Review, April. 

Asa Gray (A.M. X844). — " Natural Science and Religion." 
Two lectures delivered to the theological school of Yale Col- 
lege by Asa Gray. New York: CHiarles Scribner's Sons. 

Charles Eliot Norton (X846). — " Painting and Sculpture 
in their Relation to Architecture." A merican A rt Review, 
April. 

Calvin Ellis (1846). — "The Significance of Albuminuria 
as a Symptom." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
April 15, 33, and 39. 

Qrindall Reynolds (/. 1847). — "The Relation of Chan- 
ning to the Unitarian Movement." Unitarian Reinew, April. 

William R. Alger (/. x847).— A discourse delivered at 
the Channing centenary celebration in Cincinnati, O. Chris- 
tian Register, April 17. 

Josiah P. Cooke (1848). —" Notice of Bertheholt's Thermo- 
chemistry." American Journal of Science, April. 

Joel Seaverns (1850). — "One Thousand Deaths in the 
' Knights of Honor.' " This is an analysis of the results of the 
co-operative life-iiisurance department of the organization, 
which has a membership of neariy 60,000 adult males in 33 
States of the Union. The analysis relates chiefly to the causes 
and localities of the first x,ooo deaths, and a comparison with 
the mortality rate of other organizations. It is a four-page 
sheet, reprinted from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 

Henry Clarke {m. 1850). — " Cases of Ovariotomy." Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal, April 8. 

John Avery (1850) was not the author of the review of 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar, credited to him in the April issue 
of this paper. 

William W. Goodwin (1851). — Ai/c<M imb avfipohjv 
and diKQl ovufioXaiaL Article in the American Journal 
of Philology, Vio. i, comprising a discussion as to (x) how 
far the allies of Athens were required to bring their lawsuits 
to Athens for trial: (3) what were the diKCU hizb avfi(36hjv ; 
(3) whether the avfl^okauu diKCU of Thucydidcs, I. 77, arc 
identical with the dUcu and OVfifioXuv. 

Justin Winsor (1853) . — " The College Library." Being 
a part of one of the Circulars of Information issued by the 
Bureau of Education, at Washington, D.C. In this article 
(Circular No. x, x 880, entitled " College Libraries as Aids to 
Instruction") Mr. Winsor endeavors to show how a very large 
library may be utilized in assisting the training of a collegiate 
course. 

John C. Kimball (/. X859). — " Shall We Use TooU ? " A 
plea for " controversial Unitarianism." Christian Register, 

April 3. 

Geoige L. Chaney (X859). — " Channing's Relation to the 
Charities and Reforms of his Day." Unitarian Review, 
April. 

Albert Stickney (X859). — "(Jovcmment Machinery." 
International Review, May. 

Charles S. Peirce (1859).— "On ^ Ghosts in Ruther- 
furd's DiflTraction-Spcctra." Amer. Jour. Math., vol. ii.. 
No. 4. 

" A Quincuncial Projection of the Sphere." Id. 

William C. Gannett (x86o). " The Uniurian Movement 
in America, and Channing's Relation to it." Unity, April x6. 

Edward Wigglcsworth (i86x). — " Recent Progress in 
Dermatology and Syphilis." Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, April 33 and 39. 

Thomas B. Curtis (1863). — " Recent Progress in Urin- 
ary Surgery." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
April X. 

N. S. Shaler (*. 1863). — " Notes on the Submarine Coast 
Shelf or Hundred-fathom Dctrital Fringe." Vol. xx., Pro- 
ceedings Boston Society of Natural History, published April, 
x88o. 

A. E. Verrill (r. 186a). — "Synopsis of the Ophalopoda 
of the North-Easterp Cloast of America. Brief Contributions 
to Zoology from the Museum of Yale College. No. xlvi." 
American Journal of Science, vol. xix., pp. 384-395, pi. xii.- 
zvi. April, x88o. 



John T. Hassam (1863). — "Boston Taverns, with some 
Suggestions on the Proper Mode of Indexing the Public Rec- 
ords." A reprint from the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, for July, 1877, October, 1879, and 
January, x88o. Pamphlet, X4 pp. 

John W. Chadwick (/. X864). — An ode read at the Chan- 
ning centenary celebration in Brooklyn, N.Y. Christian 
Register, April 17. 

Thomas Dwight (1866). — "Skulls, Brains, and Souls." 
International Review, May. 

George T. Curtis (1868). — " McQellan's Last Service to 
the Republic." North American Review, May. 

Alfred D. Chandler (1868). — Argument against the an- 
nexation of Brookline to Boston before the Committee on Towns 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, Thursday, March xx, x88o. 
Pamphlet, 46 pp. 

F. Gordon Morrill {m. X869). — "A Case of Malignant 
Disease of the Utertis." Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, April 15. 

Edward H. Bradford (X869). — " Recent Progress in 
Orthopedic Surgery." Boston Medical and Surgical Jour^ 
nal, April 15. 

John H. Clifford (/. X87X). — "The Universal Religion." 
Christian Register, March 37. 

"A Closing Word." An answer to some of the editor's 
criticisms on the above. Christian Register, April 34. 

William E. Story (i87x).— "Note on the Preceding 
Paper" (on the Geographical Problem of the Four Colors). 
Amer. Jour. Math., vol. ii.. No. 3. 

" Note on the * X5 ' Puzzle." Id., vol. ii.. No. 4. 

Edward Burgess (1871) . — " The Structure and Action of 
a Butterfly's Trunk." American Naturalist, vol. xiv., No. 
5» PP- 3i3-3>9' 6 cuts. May, x88o. 

" Recent Studies in Insect Anatomy." Third Aimual Ad- 
dress of the President of the Cambridge Entomological Qub. 
Psyche, vol. iii., No. 71, pp. 37-43, March, 1880. 

Walter Channing (m. X873).— "The Study of Psycho- 
logical Medicine." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
April I. 

Willard Brown (1875).— "The Examination System in 
Education." Criticising the evil effects of the examination 
system on the mind of the student, and suggesting reforms 
which he thinks necessary to make education a self-training 
process at Harvard and other universities. A tlantic Monthly, 
May. 

J. Walter Fewkes (1875).- "Contributions to a Knowl- 
edge of the Tubular Jelly-fishes." Bulletin of the Musetun of 
Comparative Zoology, vol. vi.. No. 7, pp. X37-X46. 3 plates. 

W. K. Brooks (Ph.D. X875). — "The Acquisition and 
Loss of a Food- Yolk in Molluscan Eggs." Studies from the 
Biological Laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University, No. 
iv., pp. X05-116, X plate. 

W. I. Stringham (1877). — "The Quaternion Formulae 
for Quantification of Curves, Surfaces, and Solids, and for 
Barycentrcs." Amer. Jour. Math., vol. ii.. No. 3. 

Frederick W. Putnam (curator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of American Archaeology and Ethnology). — "'Egyp- 
tian Antiquities ' found in America." A merican A rt Review, 
April. 

J. A. Allen (Assistant in Ornithology, Museum of Compar- 
ative Zoology). — " On Recent Additions to the Ornithological 
Fauna of North America." Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, vol. v.. No. 3, pp. 85-93. April, 1880. 

H. A. Hagen (Professor of Entomology). — " Beitrag zur 
Kenntniss des Tracheensystems der Libellen-Larven." Zo- 
ologischer Anzeigcr, III. Jahrg. No. 53, pp. x57-x6x. Leipzig, 
April 5, 1880. 

MARRIAGES. 

[ Under this head will be published gratuitously a record 
(f marriages of Harvard alumni, when the names, date, 
place of marriage, etc., are known at this office.] 

x8;o. Charles Monroe to Ella C. Hadley of Lawrence, 
Kan., at Lawrence, Kan., March 18. 



BIRTHS. 

[// is intended to record the births of the children of 
Harvard graduates ; and we shall be pleased to receive 
the necessary information, either from the parents them- 
selves or from their acquaintances.] 

X850. John Avery, a son, Robert Stanley, bora Dec. X4, 
X879, in New York City. 

1869. John M. W. Pratt, a daughter, Alice K., bora Nov. 
3o, 1879, in Wilmington, Del. 

1870. Charles B. Wilby, a son, Mitchell, bora April 13, in 
Cincinnati, O. 

X87X. Theophilus G. Smith, a son, Lawrence Burieigh, bora 
at Cambridge, April 4. 
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DEATHS. 

\Any ptrson learning of the decease of a graduate will 
^ase notify the Publisher of the fact at once.] 

183a. Samtel Osooon, in New York City, April 14. 

The class of 183a, thus called to part with one of its most 
honored and distinguished members, is fast dwindling away. 
Already more than half of its number have joined the silent 
majority on the other shore. And now another voice will be 
heard no longer, save from the eloi|uent and thoughtful page, 
and in the air of memory. How inipressivcly come up to me 
now our brother's own words, in a letter I received from him 
summer before last! — "Ihe world is not given up, but my 
fight with it is over. ... I have sought a quiet place of 
prayer in the Church of our Father. . . . The stars thicken on 
our list, and the number must increase; but we are at peace on 
that subject, and ready to go. 1 do not expect a long life; and, 
although not an invalid, I am not robust, and have been warned 
to be cautious." 

If "a long life" means a full one, — a life crowded with 
worthy work, then has our friend gone, emphatically " full of 
year^. Of that life only a short and superficLil sketch can 
here be given. .As to the spirit and soul. — the real substance 
of that life, —it would be found, perhaps, if one should read 
his multifarious writings carefully, that he himself has largely 
portrayed it there, showing what manner of man he was in 
what he did and what he tried to do, as well as interspersing 
bright little bits of autobiography here and there, to point a 
moral, or enliven a train of abstract thought. 

Samuel Osgood was born in Charlcstown, Mass., Aug. 30, 
181 2. His playground was the then bare slope of the old Kat- 
tle-hill, and the margin of the (literally to his childhood) Mys- 
tic Kiver. Would it be fanciful to say that manly valor and a 
vein of the mystical mingled in his nature ? His pastor was 
James Walker. His father died when he was only five years 
old. Having prepared himself for college in two years, he 
entered Harvard in 1828, a poor boy, morbidly sensitive, ambi- 
tious and conscientious, and was obliged, as were some of the 
rest of us, to eke out his support by manual services, such as 
taking care of reatation-rooms, etc. I do not believe his col- 
lege bills for the four years amounted to over six hundred dollars 
(the smallest allowance for one year in the present estimates). 

When he first appeared among us, there was a certain stiff- 
ness and (apparent) hauteur which repelled general famil- 
iarity. Still ne was respected and esteemed by all, and those 
who looked beneath the surface found there qualities of kindli- 
ness and moral worth which led to a lasting intiniac>'. 

He soon showed himself a hard student, a brilliant scholar, 
an extensive and retentive reader, and a ready writer, and 
evinced a great ambition to take a high rank in all branches of 
study. He made his mark already, as one destined to be a 
man of multifarious attainment, and vast versatility of applica- 
tion. How eminently he fulfilled such destiny, the subsequent 
fifty years have abundantly shown. 

tn all the college societies, and on all commemorative occa- 
sions, he was one of the very foremost in his public spirit and 
activity. His exhibition oration on " Individual Influence," 
his Hasty Pudding oration on " Heart and Head in Etluca- 
tion," his class oration on the ** Conduct of IJfe" — are all 
well remembered. He retained through life, and in all his let- 
ters to me constantly expressed, an ardent and childlike class- 
feeling, and love and reverence for old Harvard. 

In the Class Ikx>k over date of May 28, 1832, Osgood, unlike 
many, if not most, of his classmates (who havc only superfi- 
cial and bantering accounts of themselves) , wrote a careful and 
candid description of his character, showing how he made his 
very virtues seem faults, and how his very ** failings leaned to 
virtue's side." Happily all his faults (mostly on the surface) 
were overborne by tne goodness of his heart, and the feeling 
that under ( kkI he had to depend on himself, and a strong love 
of learning and of absolute excellence. 

On leaving college he decided, not without hesitation (hav- 
ing at first wished to keep school a while), upon entering at 
once the Divinity School. There his natural assiduity of 
study was, if possible, made more intense than ever by his new 
occasion of applying his knowledge of German, which he had 
acquired as one of the firj.i class taught by Dr. FoUen in our 
sophomore year. And yet it seemed to him, as he wrote to 
me, looking back on those years of theological study from the 
real life of parish and pulpit, as if they had been spent in 
busy idleness. 

On leaving the sch(X)l, after preaching in various towns of 
New England, such as Scituate, Keene, Augusta, and making 
a tour to the West, where he preached in Cincinnati, in 1837 
he accepted a call to the beautiful village of Nashua, N.H., 
where he continued for four years. In 1841 he w:is called to 
the Westminster Church in Providence, R.I. There he staid 
seven years, and in 1849, •''^^c soinc reluctance, was persuaded 
to go to the Church of the Messiah, in New Yotk, where he 
continued twenty years, and this was the last parish of which 
he took charge. In 1857 he received from his alma mater 
the well-merited Doctorate of Divinity. 

In 1843 he had married Ellen H. Murdock ; and his domes- 
tic life was always eminently happy, both in the city and at 
his country-scat in Fairfield, Conn., called by him '* Wald- 
stein," hi^ life in which he used to picture so genially in letters 
to the Chris/tan Register. His wife and three daughters live 
Vi treasure the mem«.»ry of those precious years in their hearts. 

In his parish relations he was ever the diligent and faithful 
pastor, the thoughtful and instructive preacher; specially de- 
voted to the teaching and training of the young, and particu- 
larly interested in the church forms and festivals. His beauti- 
ful Easter services will long abide in the memory of his 
parishioners. 

In the pulpit and on the platform he combined extempore 
readiness with a marvellous memory. He once told me that he 
had in his head some fifty sermons from which he could draw 
forth and deliver any one at an hour's notice. 

With the pen he was even readier than with the voice. The 
beginning of his literary life was in translation from the Crer- 
man, first of Olshausen's *' History of the Passion" in 1839, 
and next of De Wette's Ethics in Ripley's " Foreign Series" 
in 1842. In 1851 came out his " Studies in Christian Biogra- 
phy ; " in 1854 his '* G<xl with Man, or Footprints of Providen- 
tial Leaders;" the same year " The Hearth Stone;" in 1855 
"Mile-Stones in Life's Journey;" "Student Life," in i860; 
"American Leaves," in 1867; and his last thought had been 
a book to be called " The Renaissance in America. ' 

And yet this is but the half of the story. If we could gather 



together all his scattered magazine-articles, and the newspaper 
reports of all his speeches, on all sorts of occasions (his mag- 
azine-papers alone, in the Western Messenger^ the Chris- 
tian Examiner, the North American, and Harper's 
Monthly, would certainly exceed two hundred), even those 
who already think of him as a singularly prolific writer would 
be amazed at the extent of his lore, and the vast amount of 
solid thought he has given to the world. 

On resigning his New York post, in 1869, Dr. Osgood made 
a tour to Europe, where he had interesting intercourse with 
many distinguished churchmen; and soon after his return 
transferred his church relations to the Episcopal communion. 
From that time, however, he seemed disinclined to assume the 
charge of any parish, preferring to give his thoughts untram- 
mellnl to the world. His communications to the Evening Post, 
to Harper's, and to religious papers, show a beautiful spirit of 
Christian catholicity and brotherly kindness. 

Although the passion he had for knowledge and for systema- 
tizing doubtless created the impression of a certain philosophic 
dryness in some of his work, there wa.s really in the man an 
immense deal of heart and soul and genuine sentiment. He 
was a true and tried friend, and to serve a friend he would go 
far, and make great sacrifices. Though, as has been said, he 
had, a few years since, changed his church relations: still, for 
the brethren of his old communion he always cherished a 
warm attachment, and took every occasion to express it. He 
has gone up, a faithful servant, to the Church of the Father, 
the Elder Krother, and the saints of all ages, communions, and 
climes. — Charles T. Brooks. 

SAMUEL OSGOOD. 

IN MBMORIAM. 

A HEAVY shadow falls upon my heart; 

And, as I look on thy familiar face. 

Dear Mother Harvard! where it pictured lies 

Forever in the world of memory. 

The shadow of that cloud of sorrow dims 

Its wonted lustre; and thy aged elms 

Send forth a moan of sadness to my ear. 

For one is gone from earth, with whom I walked 

Iteneath their shade in many an hour of thought, 

Calm contemplation and companionship. 

A deeper sh.idow now hangs o'er the scene; 

Yet from behind — thanks be to (iod I — there gleams 

A brightness that reveab a world of light 

Above all clouds, where, in a purer realm. 

Dwell all the seekers and the sons of light, 

Before the face of that Eternal Ix)ve, — 

That sun whose orb behind all shadows glows. 

Farewell, then, for a time, true-hearted friend! 

Farewell, brave scholar! though the golden bowl 

Is broken at the well of earthly life. 

The eternal fount of Truth at God's right hand 

Springs up to slake thy thirst for evermore ! 

Charles T. Brooks. 

1839. TiKiMAS Welsh, at Norfolk, Va., March 21. 

Dr. Thomas Welsh was bom in Boston, Aug. 30, 1820. His 
father and grandfather of same name graduated at Harvard 
College, 1798 and 1772, respectively. Dr. Welsh graduated in 
1839, ^>><^ studied medicine at the Harvard Medical School, 
and in Paris. He held at one time the position of assistant 
physician of the city institutions at Deer Island. He went 
to California in 1849, and passed many years there, and in 
Australia, and as surgeon of a line of^ packet-ships between 
the two countries. During our civil war he was surgeon of 
the United States vessels " Gemsbok " and " Commodore Mor- 
ris." Subsequently he practised medicine at Norfolk, Va., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Huntington, W. Va. — Thomas Cushing. 

1850 m. Hknry Ci.AKKE, at Worcester, April 16. 

He was bom in Marlborough, Oct. 3, 1824. He had an 
early preference for the medical profession ; and, after taking 
preparatory courses at the academies of Marlborough and 
Leicester, he entered upon his professional education with the 
late Dr. Henry Sargent (m. 1847) of Worcester. At the Har- 
vard Medical School he received a Boylston prize for a thesis 
on (langrene of the Lungs. In 1850 he purhued his studies in 
the hospitals of Paris and Vienna, giving special attention to 
the diseases of women and children. He began practice in 
Worcester in 1857, ^"^ ^ ^^^ months later was appointed city 
physician. In 1863 he served on the field as one of the volun- 
teer surgeons. He has always been recognized as an able 
physician, and a man of solid virtues and attractive social 
qualities. He married, in 1854, Rebecca F., daughter of 
Alfred D. Foster of Worcester. His wife and two daughters 
survive him. llie trustees of the Memorial Hospital, of which 
Dr. Clarke was vice-president, held a special meeting, April 
17, and passed resolutions showing their high estimate of the 
character and ability of the deceased. 

1850. Charles Archibald RonERTsoN, at his home. No. 
184 State Street, Albany, N.Y., April i. 

The deceased was born in Mobile. Ala., Oct. 15, 1825, and 
his parents were Archibald Thomas Robertson and Sarah C^r- 
rico. He was educated at Phillips Exeter Academy, Harvard 
College, Trcmont Medical School, Harvard Medical School, 
Jefferson Medical College, and was also a pupil of Dr. Henry 
I. Bowditch of Boston. From the Albany Evening Journal, 
April 2, we learn that " Dr. Robertson first began the practice 
of^his profession in Boston, where he obtained considerable 
eminence; and after the war of the Rebellion he removed to 
this city, where he has ever since resided. His specialty was 
ophthalmology and otology, the special study of which he pur- 
sued in attendance at the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirniary, Boston, Willis Hospital, Philadelphia, St. 
Mark's Hospital, Dublin, and the Clini(}ues of MM. Des- 
marrcs and Sichel of Paris. In the practice of his profession 
in this city. Dr. Robertson achieved the highest rank; and 
patients from all parts of the State and country resorted to him 
for advice and treatment. 

" The deceased was a member of the Medical Society of Al- 
bany County, of which he had been censor, a member of the 
American and I ntemationalOphthalmological Societies and the 
American Otological So«:icty. He has been a delegate to 
the American Medical Association, and served several years 
ago as a delegate to the Medical Society of the State of New 
\ ork, of which he afterwards became a i>ermanent member. 
His medical writings consist principally of monographs, cri- 
tiques, and reports of cases, among which were ' Some Curiotis 



Reflex Phenomena aAcr Injury of the Eye,' July, 1870; ' Re- 
view of Report of Last Illness of Dr. Alden March,' January, 
1870; 'Medical Ethics and Medical Dissensions,' January, 
1871 ; ' An Eye Case in the Courts,' December, 1873; ' Diagno- 
sis of Diseases of the Eye,' February, 1874; ' Old Eyes i^de 
New, or Injury from Eye-Cups,' February, 1875: and 'Obitu- 
ary of Dr. J. V. P. Quackenbush.' He was surgeon of the 
159th Regiment, N.Y/V., and was with it in the Red Rnrer 
and Port Hudson campaigns. At Irish Bend his regiment 
encountered a masked battery, and many of the men were 
killed and wounded. He was also acting division surgeon at 
Port Hudson. At the time of his death, he was ophthalmic 
and aural surgeon at St. Peter^s Hospital, the City Hospital, 
and the Troy^ye and Ear Relief. Some years ago he organ- 
ized an eye and ear relief department in connection with St. 
Peter's Hospital. He has served with distinction in the Board 
of Public Instruction, and alio held the position of President 
of the Young Men's Association. In his death the medial 
profession k>Ms one of its most skilled members, and the com- 
munity one of its best citizens. In 1853 he married Ellen A. 
Fuller of Cambridgeport. His remains were interred in Mount 
Auburn Ometery, Cambridge." 

x86x m. John Pond Ordway, at 167a Washington Street, 

Boston, April 27. 

He was bom in Salem, April 4, 1824, and was the son of 
Aaron and Catherine Ordway. He took a Franklin medal at 
the Boston public schools. He at first chose music as his pro- 
fession, wrote several songs which became popular, and organ- 
ized the once famous troupe of vocalists known as Ordway's 
i¥x>lians, which gave entertainments in Hannony Hall ud 
afterwards in Ordway Hall, formerly the old Provuoe House, 
m Boston. He was one of the first surgeons in the field after 
the late war broke out, and was at one time an active member 
of Post 15, G. A. R. He was a member of the Maaaachusens 
Legislature in 1868, of the Boston School Committee from 1862 
to 1875 inclusive, and of the Boston Common Council from 1863 
to 1 865 inclusive. He was piesident for five years of the M asM- 
chusetts Anglers' Assodatkm, now the Fish and Game Associa- 
tion: a member of the New-England Guanls upwards of 
twenty-five years; at one time suraeon of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, and tor thirty years was promi- 
nently identified with the Masonic fraternity. 

1865 m. Jr)SEPH Webster, at his residence in Acushnet 

Village, Apnl x6, in his thirty-ninth year. 

He was the only child of the late Dr. Joseph W. Webster, 
and was bom in West Dennis. At the age of nine years his 
parents removed to New Bedford, where the deceased gradu- 
ated at the High School. He spent s<Mne years in the prac- 
tice of medicine on the Northern JPa^cific coast, having received 
an appointment by the United States as physician to the 
Indbns. He returned to New Bedford about twelve years 
ago, and associated himself with his father. He was much 
interested in educational matters, and was a member of the 
School Committee of New Bedford ibr three years. He took 
an active interest in the affairs of the local ConyrMatkmal 
church, and was at one time the superintendent of its Sunday 
school. Besides a wife he leaves five childreiu 

1865 m. Henry Johnson, at No. 14 South Sixth Street. 

New Ikdford, April 19. 

l*hroughout the Rebellion he was assistant surgeon in the 
United States Navy. About 1867 he settled in New Bedford, 
where he has lived ever sincx. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and also of the New Bedford 
Medical Qub. For several years he was city physician, and 
had filled the positran of Medical Examiner for the 'Third 
Bristol District since the creation of that office in 1877, and 
was also physician to the jail and the House of Correction. 
He was bom in Wagner, Me., in 183a. 

1867. (>EoRGE Henry Tripp, at Washington, D.C., April 8. 

His parents were Alonzo and Abigail Baker Tripp, and be 
was born at Yarmouth, May 30, 1843. He fitted for college 
at the Roxbury Latin School. He was the author of " Student 
Life at Harvard," and it is said that he had just completed a 
second book upon which he had q;>ent about one year. His 
wife — Rebecca Vandervoort. a granddaughter of RosweU 
Cleason of Dorchester — and three children survive him. 

1870. Joseph Healy, in Boston, April 18. 

He wa« bom in Boston, Aug. 6, 1849, and was the only son 
of Hon. John P. Healy, City Solicitor of Boston. After a 
short term at the Chaun^ Hall School, he was fitted for col- 
lege at the Boston Latin SktIiooI, where he graduated in 1866. 
At Harvard he received the degree of A.B. in 1870, and 
LL.B. in 1873. In the latter year he was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar, and began the practice of law in Boston, contin- 
uing in it till his death. He was recently admittcxl to practice 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, at Washington, 
D. C. He was one of the trustees of the valuable estate of 
the late Peter B. Brigham, and of the Franklin Savings bank 
of Boston, a member of the Boston Common Coimcil (serving 
his second term in that body at the time of his death). Secre- 
tary of the Boston Latin School Association, Vice-President 
of the Boston Young Men's Benevolent Association, a mem- 
l)er of the Boston Bar Association, the Union, St. Botolph, 
Pendennis, and Boston Antiquarian clubs, and of the Boston 
Memorial Society, and while in college of the Institute of 1770, 
the O. K. and the <^.B.K. In 1878 he delivered the annual 
Fourth of July oration before the City Government of Boston. 

He died shortly before midnight on the i8th of April, tSSo. 
after an illness of less than three days, leaving a widow and 
an infant daughter. His funeral took place at King's Chapel 
on the 3ad of April, and was largely attended not alone by nis 
associates, but also by many prominent citizens, who by their 
presence testified to their sense of the public loss in the death 
of a young man of great ability, honesty, and integrity, for 
whom a career of brilliant usefulness had been generally antici- 
pated. — Henry F. jfenks. 

1876. Gardner Thomas, in New York, April 14. 

He left college in 1874, and kept up his studies in the hope 
of returning to graduate with nis class; but, circumstances 

Preventing, he entered the office of D. Appleton & Co., New 
ork, and continued there until his death. He will be remem- 
bered by nil who were fortunate enough to have known him at 
Cambridge as a true friend, quiet, nooorable, whole-soukd, 
and manly. — W. L. Ckeutt Cleut Sserftmry, 
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THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 



The Phillips family 6gures largely in the early annals of New 
England, and its descendants of to-day are not degenerate. There 
is some reason to believe that the founder of the academy was in the 
direct line of descent from one of the nephews of Jcfbn Milton, chil- 
dren of Anne, his only sister, and adopted by the poet some years 
before his death. Be this as it may, the founder of the academy 
at Exeter, and his brother the founder of the academy at Andover, 
loved "the humanities" with the love shown by the great poet, and 
with the zeal of an apostle. 

In the year 1771 old Samuel Phillips, after a sixty-years' pastorate 
at Andover, Mass., left in his wilt, together with other valuable 
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already distin- 
guished men. 

The eldest, Samuel, worthily maintained his father's name in the 
ministry, and became the father of a yet greater Samuel, commonly 
known as Judge Phillips, who was one of the leading spirits of his 
time, familiar alike " with powder and politics," as his biographer tells 
us, and who became, aided by his father and his uncles, the founder 
of Phillips Academy, Andover. Those who are curious to know how 
a Christian gentleman, of unimpeachable Puritan lineage, lived and 
worked and fonght in the days of the Revolution, should consult the 
Rev. Dr. John L. Taylor's biography of Judge Phillips, and they will 
find it a tmgraphy among biographies. 

The youngest of the three, the Hon. William Phillips, settled in 
Boston, and filled various high oflices of state. He was a memL)er of 
the Committee of Safety with the Adamses and John Hancock, in 
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1774, and he contributed handsomely to the funds of the Andover 
Academy. 

Of the second son, John, every alumnus of Exeter must speak with 
the most reverent regard. He was, as has been well said, the George 
Peabody of the last century. Bom in 1719, he took the salutatory at 
Harvard in 1735, and began to teach school at Exeter, N.H., studying 
theology the while, with such helps as he could command. In a few 
years he was unanimously called to take charge of the First Church 
in that town, but declined the call, partly through diffidence, and 
partly, it is said, because he had heard Whiteheld, whose wonderful 
eloquence had raised in his mind the standard of pulpit oratory too 
high for his attaining. He had too early seen " the perfect beauty." 
Still, he retained all through his life a leaning toward theology, and a 
yearning to establish a school that should give to other young men 
the training of which he had so felt the need. 

He engaged in trade, in Exeter, and prospered. It is to be remem- 
bered, that during the last century, and in the early days of this, Exeter 
was a place of note, relatively speaking, counting a population of no 
less than 1,750, and, at the time of the Revolution, the capital of the 
State. It was a seaport then, and there was shipbuilding, — vessels 
of 6ve hundred 
tons being con- 
structed and ac- 
tually launched 
there; although 
how they ever 
made their way 
to Portsmouth 
and the sea, 

miles, through 
the tortuous 
meanderings of 
the Squam- 
seotl,or"Salt" 
River, has al- 
ways been a 
puzzle to Ex- 
eter boys of 
later genera- 
tions. Trade 
was active; and 
there we re more 

these better pat- 
ronized, than 

'""^ "'"" There was 

much dealing in imported articles, comprised in the all-embracing title 
that decks so many dingy old signboards throughout New England, 
that of " W. I. Goods." Here Dr. Phillips amassed what was deemed a 
colossal fortune in those days, when Vanderbilts were not. His house 
was, in the writer's day, standing, on Water Street ; but, by a curious 
vicissitude, it had passed into other hands, and was then used as a 
billiard and beer saloon. It was a capital offence, so to speak, for any 
academy boy to be seen there ; and good old Dr. Soule, the late prin- 
cipal of the academy, was wont to say at the beginning of each term, 
with warning forefinger and in his most ominous and impressive 
manner, that any student who should be seen crossing the threshold 
of any such place "had crossed the t-h-r-e-s-h-o-l-d of the academy 
for the last time." 

Dr. Phillips was happily married, but had no children. "Without 
natural issue, he made posterity his heir.'' There is a story current 
in Exeter, that he stinted his wife to save funds for his various bene- 
factions ; but this lacks confirmation. There is a wide difference 
between parsimony and thrift. He seems to have been much in 
public life ; for a number of years commanded the local militia, " The 
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Independeot Corps of Cadets," and no doubt 
fashion of the day, often and handsomely. He died al £xeler,in 179;. 
The project of the academy seems to have matured in his mind 
during a series of years ; and there is an interesting correspondence 
extant tietween him and his nephew. Judge Phillips, upon the subject. 
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THE FOUNDER. 



founding a college, and 
in a letter to the Judge 
in 1789 plainly slates 
this fact : "The very 
best academical educa- 
tion," he says, " may 
surely answer some of 
the best and most valu- 
able purposes." And 
the " very best academ- 
ical education " is just 
what the academy pro- 
vides at the present 
day : nothing more, and 
nothing less. 

He obtained a charter 
in 1781 from the Le- 
gislature of the newly- 
fledged State of New 
Hampshire. The acad- 
emy is thus the earliest 
institution of learning 
esUblished by State au- 
thority in thai State, Dartmouth College having been chartered by 
royal grant in 1769. The charter of the academy is a liberal one, and 
exempts all the corporate property, real and personaJ, from taxation 
"forever." A board of trustees, not less than four nor more than 
seven, is vested with all the corporate property, and is charged 
with the entire management of the institution. The corporation is a 
"close" one, filling vacancies in its own body, in continuous succes- 
sion forever. At the present time the trustees are the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody, LL.D. (1826), who has been in the board for 
thirty-seven years, and its president for the past thirteen years; 
George S. Hale (1844), the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks (1855), Dr. 
Nicholas E. Soule, A.M. {1845), all graduates of Harvard ; Professor 
Albert C. Perkins, Ph.D. (Dartmouth, 1859), Joseph B. Walker, A.M. 
(Yale, 1844), and Charles H. Bell, A.B. (Dartmouth, 1844). 

The founder seems to have had a shrewd apprehension of the 
dangers of making a classical school subject to local influences or 
to reli^ous bigotry ; for it is provided by the charter that a majority 
of the trustees must be laymen, respectable freeholders and non- 
residents of Exeler : further than this, the trustees may remove the 
institution if need occurs, and have power " to establish it in such 
Other place, within this State, as they shall judge to be best cal- 
culated for carrying into effectual execution the intention of the 
founder." That local influences may .sometimes injure the standard 
of an educational institution, is said to have been made evident in the 
history of another school recently founded in Exeler, the Robinson 
Female Seminary. 

The first meeting of the trustees was held Dec. 18, 1781 ; but the 
school does not seem to have been opened until Feb. 20, 1783. 
William Woodl>ridge (A.M. 1789) was the lirst preceptor, and began 
his duties on the isl of May following. The academy building was 
then situated a few rods west of Tan Lane, and was succeeded in 
1794 by the yellow wooden edifice, which, with the addition of wings 
in 1821, continued to serve all academic purposes until destroyed by 
fire in December, 1870. 

In 1788 Mr, Woodbridge was succeeded by Benjamin Abbot (1788), 
who would have been the Dr. Arnold of our American Rugby, had 
he not been himself succeeded by the late Dr. Soule. For fifty years 
Dr. Abbot ruled the academy; and when, in 1838, the alumni came 
flocking back, headed by Daniel Webster, to do him honor, there was 
not one who could speak of him without enthusiasm. It has been 
well said of Dr. Abbot, that his government was a loving autocracy. 
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in which he was supreme by, rather than over, the wills of those whom 
he governed. When he crossed the academy-yard in play-time, the 
foot-ball was " held," and every game stopped, until he had passed 
through ; not from fear, but as a matter of willing courtesy. He 
never failed to take off his hat on meeting the youngest of his pupils. 
The same customs were preserved in the time of his successor, 
Gideon Lane Soule, who worthily filled the chair until 1872; when 
the alumni again came back, as in 1838, to testify their regard to the 
retiring principal, after fifty years of devoted service, and also to 
dedicate the handsome brick academy building which had just been 
completed. It was a gjcat day in Exeler. It was at this meering of 
the alumni that John Langdon Sibley, Librarian Emeritus of Harvard 
College, and a gr^uate of the school in 1821, was reluctantly com- 
pelled to disclose himself as a benefactor of the academy, second 
only to the founder, and that under circumstances peculiarly touching 
and creditable to him. Mr. Sibley's speech at the alumni dinner, 
upon the occasion of his unmasking, will long be remembered by 
every one there present, for Its naiveti, pathos, and unstudied elo- 

born in [796, at Freeport, Me., graduated at Bow- 
iSiS, and became an instructor at the academy in 
trod the degree of LL.D. from Harvard College in 
: was a man of commanding presence, tall, and straight as 
His eye, even in his old age, gleamed as with an undying 
rule was absolute, yet kindly. He had a noble scorn of 
and subterfuge, that somehow communicated itself to his 
pupils ; so that the ordinary schoolboy tricks and " dodges " seemed 
to k>se their charm when exposed to his withering criticism. He was 
wont to say that the academy imposed no "rules;" that its officers 
merely expected the boys to be gendemen and to do their duty. H:s 
system was that of elimination. A bad boy was sent home, ruth- 
lessly and without appeal. To the parents of a laiy boy, or one 
unequal to the work from any cause, a kind intimation was given thai 
their son had better be withdrawn. " Sore eyes " was the favorite 
coroner's verdict for this academic mortality in the vrriter's time. In 
this way the standard of the institution has been kept very high. 
Only the Attest survive to enter college; and, as a consequence, the 
little memorandum, which serves as a diploma, is a sufficient passport 
to any college in this country. 

In 1872, as has been said, Dr. Soule retired from active service, but 
was spared to give to 
the academy the benefit 
of his ripe experience, 
until 1879, when he 
passed away. His wid- 
ow yet survives, and is 
living in Exeter, in the 
free enjoyment of her 
faculties. His nephew, 
Robert Franklin Pennell 
(1871), is now among the 
corps of instructors, and 
is said to follow his uncle 
with no unequal fool- 
Albert C. Perkins, 
Ph.D., the former prin- 
cipal of the High School 
at Lawrence, was chosen 
as the successor of Dr. 
Soule in 1S73, and the 
academy seems to have 
lost nothing under his 
direction. This appoint- 
most thorough investigation into which a host of able instructors 
were brought into a ya^jj competition. 

Professor Perkins is efficiently aided by Professors George A. Went- 
worth, A.M., and Bradbury L. Cilley, A.M. Professor Wentworth is 
well known as the author of one of the best books on plane And solid 
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geometry, already published, and as the co-aulhor, with the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Hill, ex-president of Harvard University, of a series of mathe- 
maticaJ text-books now in course of publication. Professor Cilley is 
one of the best Greek scholars in this country, and no student ever 
sits under his instruction without absorbing sufficient knowledge of 
Greek and other subjects to make him feel grateful throughout bis 
whole lifetime. The other instructors are Professor Pennell, already 
mentioned, who is the author of histories of Greece and Rome, and a 
treatise on the Latin subjunctive ; Oscar Paul haber, Ph.D., instruct- 
or in French and German; and James A. Tufts (1878), instructor in 
English. 

It was the intention of the founder to establish a professorship of 
divinity, and various appointments to that chair were made ; but no 
one appears to have served until 1817, when the Rev.' Isaac Hurd 
(1806), pastor of the Second Church, was elected " theological instruct- 
or." In 1838 the office was discontinued, and the morals of the boys 
have ever since been guarded by the instructors only. 

By a gift to the academy from Woodbridge Odlin of Exeter, there 
has recently been established an English course of study extending 
through three years ; the classical course, the object of which is to fit 
boys for college, now takes four years. For admission, boys must be 
at least thirteen years old, and no 
one can join the senior class after 
the beginning of the year. 

The academy, although not rich, 
is well endowed and thoroughly in- 
dependent. Dr. Phillips gave it, in 
cash and real estate, about sixty-tive 
thousand dollars. Its present prop- 
erty is worth not far from one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
instructors are supported exclusively 
by the funds, and there is no cater- 
ing to or for pupils. The tuition-fee 
is sixty dollars a year, and this is 
remitted to indigent students. There 
are twenty-four scholarships, ranging 
in value from a hundred and forty 
dollars — those founded by the historian (. 
Bancroft (1817) and Miss Martha Hali 
sixtydollars.forwhichsum there are twenty, [hejic 
scholarships, although confined to needy students, 
are regarded as priies rather than benefactions, be- 
caase the recipientmust be not only indigent, hut c.ipa- 
ble and industrious. The income of the '' Sibley I5ook 
Fund " is devoted to buying books for sltitients unable 
otherwise to procure them. 

Besides the new academy building, the 
owns a large boarding-house, Abbot Hall. 
brick, erected by the Trustees in 1854. This accom- gobham h*ll 
modates fifty students, who pay ten dollars a year for y^^ 

rent, and get their board provided by their own steward 
at a cost of about three dollars per week. In Gorham Hall (formerly 
the Squmscott House, the leading hotel of the town, but recently pur- 
chased b7 the Trustees), there are about fifty of the pupils who, better 
providMl mtb fundi, pay for rooms and board, at prices ranging from 
f5.Jo to %Axta a week, according to (he location of rooms. Other 
students board in private houses, much as they do in college. A 
reading-room has l>een fitted up in Gorham Hall within the past few 
months; and the f'.wMUM — a bright little folio sheet published 
weekly by the students — is now clamoring for a Gymnasium, in the 
hope that some graduate may signalize the centennial year (1883) by 
the gift of such a structure. 

This imperfect notice of the academy would tie yet more incomplete 
without a brief allusion to some of the many distinguished men who 
there imbibed their earliest classical nutriment. In the academy rolls 
are to be found such names as Lewis Cass, Joseph S. Buckminster, 
Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Benjamin F. Bufler, Ezra Abbot, 
Leverett Saltonstall, Nathaniel A. Haven, Joseph G. Cogswell, Theo- 
dore Lyman, John A. Dix, John G. Palfrey, Jared Sparks, George 



Bancroft, Jonathan Chapman, Ephraim Peabody, Charles H. Bell, 
Francis Bowen, Paul A. Chadbourne, John P. Hale, Joseph G. Hoyt, 
and a host of others. 

The academy began, in 1 783, with two pupils. Its last calalc^ue 
[1879-1880] shows 204 pupils. The total number of graduates is 
over four thousand, and it is hoped that the large majority of those 
yet living will gather at the centennial celebration that is to'take place 
in about two years. 




THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AS A PREPARATION FOR 
THE STUDY OF MEDICINE. 

BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS K. STORER. 

Most of the students who resort to agricultural colleges in this 
country are beset with certain perplexities and discouragements which 
are somehow peculiar to them as a class; at least, it may be said that 
these students are menaced with peculiar difficulties. Many are poor, 
and dread to enter life without the money capital wtjich they feel to 
be extremely Important, or perhaps essential, for carrying out the 
plans and processes which their studies have taught them to esteem. 
Most of them come from regions where custom re- 
quires the farmer to labor with his own hands from 
early morning to late night as hard as the best, and 
much harder than most, of his hired people. They 
feel with truth that this constant manual labor most 
larily consume a good part of the vigor which 
lid gladly reserve for the use of their brains; 
and iliey are oppressed with doubts and qualms as to 
whether any useful consecutive thought is possible to 
itanlly subjected to excessive physical fatigue. 
Worst of all, perhaps, they fear that (he atmosphere 
of their old homes, and indeed of most places 
1 over to agricultural pursuits, may 
turn out to be uncongenial and un- 
sympathetic, as regards their new 
aspirations; and it is precisely the 
best and most intelligent students 
who feel most keenly the meagre- 
ness of the mental outlook. 

No doubt, all these sources of 
tribulation will correct themselves in 
process of time. Sooner or later, 
capital will be ready to hire trained 
brains in agriculture, as it does in 
other pursuits. Even to America, 
the day will come when the profit of 
employing skilful men to systematize 
and direct ordinary labor will be seen 
in agriculture, as elsewhere. There 
are many different ways of farming, 
and the familiar practices of our 
by any means adapted for all times 
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New-England yeomanry are n 
and places. 

Even the coldness and indifference of the natural farmer will abate 
In time, when the land becomes fairly stocked with " Bachelors " and 
" Masters " of agricultural science. There is one way of promoting 
this most desirable consummation, which, though it may never have 
been expressly formulated, is none the less deserving of careful atten- 
tion. It is the teaching of agricultural science to young men who 
intend to study medicine and become country practitioners. With 
httle divergence from the normal courses of instruction, the teachings 
of the agricultural college may properly serve to prepare students for 
the medical school ; and in actual life the agnculturo-medical gradu- 
ate of ability could, with but httle Interference with his professional 
pursuits, successfully carry on a farm. Of course he would need a 
competent foreman, — indeed, if he were an exceptionally able man, 
he would need several foremen or subordinate officers of various 
names. No captain would care to sail his ship without a mate, and 
the commodore must needs have many lieutenants. But for properly 
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educated men of suitable tastes the two professions — medicine and 
agriculture — are not incompatible. It will perhaps be said by many 
that the country doctor's time should be so fully occupied in driving 
over his county that he could not possibly find leisure, even to look at 
his own estate ; but this objection will fall at once when through mere 
increase and diffusion of agricultural knowledge, in the sense here 
indicated, two full-fledged doctors shall subsist upon the ground where 
before it was possible for only one to live. When the practice of the 
two pursuits is fitly divided, there will be abundant time for both. It 
is not uncommon even now to find the country physician carrying on 
a farm with good success, in addition to his medical practice. There 
are many things, indeed, in his professional training, which tend to 
give the physician a scientific bias, even in respect to matters agricul- 
tural, and to lift him above the mere empiricism of the farming com- 
munities around him ; yet the kind of information needed by the scien- 
tific farmer is, of course, not to be obtained in the medical schools. 
Let alone all differences of practice, the subject-matter of chemistry, 
physiology, and pathology, in their relations to agriculture, is very 
different from that of the same sciences in their relations to medicine. 
It is a common fault of untrained men to ignore the ramifications of 
modem sciences. Only a few years ago, a chemical professor in a 
neighboring State is said to have proclaimed that "he knew no such 
thing as agricultural chemistry — there was but one chemistry for 
him ! " But the remark, as reported, was the merest folly : it might 
as well be said that there is no chemistry of physiology ; and it would 
have been less incorrect to assert that there is no chemistry of medi- 
cine, of dyeing, or of calico-printing ; one might as well maintain that 
there is no such thing as American history, or that there is no history 
of England, China, or Japan, in contradistinction to the history of the 
world. The fact is, that when hundreds of trained and skilful men 
have been for generations devoting their lives to experimenting in any 
one direction, so large a mass of special information is acquired, 
and is in constant process of accumulation, in respect to this particular 
line of thought, that very few men have either time or vigor to grasp 
and comprehend the whole of it. When things have come to this 
pass, in the chemical study of matters physiological or agricultural, for 
example, we speak most properly of physiological chemistry or of 
agricultural chemistry, as the case may be ; and it may safely be said 
of either of these subjects, that very few chemists who are devoted to 
other branches of their profession, or to the general view of the 
science, can possibly find time and strength to keep up with the mass 
of knowledge incessantly accumulating in these special departments. 

The country doctor, pure and simple, therefore is not by virtue of 
his office specially competent to undertake the practice of agriculture; 
but country doctors might easily be trained so as to become proficient 
in agricultural science. In Harvard University a course to this effect 
could easily be arranged, as follows : We will suppose that the stu- 
dent is sixteen or seventeen years old, and that he has had a good 
preparatory education. He would, in the first place, enter the Scien- 
tific School at Cambridge, and spend a year there studying elementary 
chemistry and physics, physical geography and meteorology, zoology, 
biology, French and German. The next year he would study agricul- 
ture, horticulture, applied zoology, agricultural chemistry, botanv, 
entomology, and chemical analysis, at the Busscy Institution, at 
Jamaica Plain. In the third year, he could enter the Medical School, 
and attend the lectures on anatomy and physiology there given, in the 
first year of its regular course, while he could still devote a part of his 
time to the continuation of some one of his agricultural studies. He 
might even be able to take a few subjects, in addition, at Cambridge ; 
such as advanced physics or botany, political economy, surveying, or, 
perhaps, mineralogy. During the two final years of the Medical 
School, the student would devote himself wholly to its teachings. 

Let it not be supposed that the writer believes that all agricultural 
students should study medicine. Nothing could be more absurd than 
that. He urges only that a certain class of professional students, 
having a taste for rural afiEairs, might find means to gratify this taste 
in the manner indicated ; and that the doubts and fears peculiar to 
the agricultural student proper may sometimes be dissipated by join- 
ing the Medical School with the view of learning and practising that 
profession. 



A similar line of reasoning is applicable to the case of educated 
men living in the country, devoted to other pursuits than the practice 
of medicine. It is to be hoped especially that lawyers and clergy- 
men will continue to furnish many able exponents and promoters oi 
agriculture, as has happened so often in the past. There are withal 
many managers of manufacturing establishments, of metallurgical 
works, mines, or the like, whose lives would be fuller, in the best 
sense of the word, if a part of their training had been got at the 
Agricultural School. Students looking towards such positions can 
easily arrange courses of study at the Bussey Institution and the 
Lawrence Scientific School. 

Ability, of course, is needed for success in complex undertakings, 
such as are here suggested ; but, in so far as the well-trained man is 
by virtue of his training abler than the untrained, the educated agri- 
culturist will surpass his less-instructed competitors. It is high time 
that the crude American conception that native ability is sufificient 
unto itself for all things, and can hardly be bettered at the schools, 
should be forever done away with. But the best way, perhaps the 
only way, of bringing this truth home to the farming communities, is 
to place among them men of character, taken originally from the farm, 
and so educated that their aims and practices shall in due time com- 
mand the respect and esteem of the community, and become models 
for imitation. There is for every farm, and for each and every agri- 
cultural district, some one best possible way of farming, or, perhaps, 
there may be several ways of nearly equal excellence; and the men 
who put in practice the best methods will ultimately lead their fellows. 
It is no unworthy ambition on the part of the University to wish to 
train such men. 



REMINISCENCES OF HARVARD SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 

BY GEN. HENRY KEMBLE OLIVER. 

One never grows weary in talking about kind parents, and recall- 
ing pleasant childhood days ; and so it is with my alma mater and 
my college life. Much as I may seem to have said already to the 
readers of the April and May issues of The Harvard Register, 
there yet remains many a tale that might be told. 

How I would like, if time and space permitted, to describe the raid- 
ing-for, the slaying, the unfeathering, (we did not pause to eviscerate), 
the roasting, — tied to a string, and twirled before an open fire, at No. 
19 Hollis Hall, — and the festal surfeit over the well-cooked corpus 
mortuum of a proud bird known to naturalists as the Afeleaj^ris Gallo- 
pavo, — Anglici^ Gobbler! All the needfuls for the due spread of the 
table, and all fitting condiments, were ensconced in a traj>door-covered 
box beneath the floor, the artillery of prying eyes of proctors wise 
being foiled by a barricade of blankets, so effectual that total dark- 
ness seemed to reign within. Pleasant might it be to rehearse that 
other well-remembered scene, whereat lack of agricultural knowledge 
led to the error of mistaking a green pumpkin of larger growth, for a 
watermelon, the dropping of which revealed the difference, and pro- 
voked maledictions upon such ignoraniia terra frugum. But these 
and other nuga canorce must be passed over, and I must close with 
mention of but few more incidents. 

Some of the lads from wealthy families were not without abundant 
pocket-money, especially those from the South. While it lasted, there 
were not wanting occasional uproarious demonstrations ; but it did not 
endure very far down into a term, and then conticuere omnes — oraque 
tenebanty — all went on tick, and kept their mouths shut. And this 
suggests an incident. A member of the class of 181 7 was one day 
on a stroll, when he was accosted by a rural stranger with the inquir)', 
** Can you tell, my young friend, who's Owen Warland ? " he being 
the best-patronized local store-keeper near by. '* Oh, yes ! I'm owing 
Warland." — "What, you? I thought he was forty years old." — " Well, 
1 don't know his exact age, but I'm owing Warland, and I know many 
other fellows that owe him." — **0h, ho! say you so? I see, — very 
good ! " and, imbibing the pun, with a hearty laugh, he was escorted to 
Warland's premises. 

A student's life was, as Dr. Peabody says, indeed hard ; and all his 
surroundings were quite unlike those of our day, with its facilities 
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of locomotion and of resident life. Nor even yet have all the old 
inconveniences been amended. All the living-rooms in Harvard's 
several Halls are yet warmed from fireplaces, with the attendant 
toil and dirt of coal and ashes. Steam ought to take their place. 
Water is yet to be carried up and down stairs. When steam super- 
sedes, then all parts of the buildings can be heated, with less danger 
from fire and frost, and water can be forced to each room, or at least 
to each floor. Fire-escapes on the outside of some of the halls are 
now greatly needed ; for in each of the buildings there are from thirty- 
two to sixty fires, and an outbreak on a lower floor would greatly 
imperil all dwellers above. Steam heating would remove such peril ; 
and, if a fire should occur from other causes, the steam could be 
utilized for its extinguishment. And is there a hospital at the Col- 
lege for its occasional sick ? 

In the matters of room-life, religious exercises, recitations, board, 
government, and general police, the descriptions by Dr. Peabody are 
'equally applicable to student-life in my own day, a dozen years earlier. 
His description of the relation between faculty and students, (some 
of these were called students a non studendo) brings vividly back to 
memory many a college reminiscence and many a queer scene of scur- 
rying, at neck-and-neck speed, *twixt nimble fresh, or soph, and sham- 
bling prof, br proctor, the lively boys, like hares, doubling on their 
pursuers, and making the chasers chased. 

The method of instruction in my day, judged by the severe inter- 
pretation of the word given at present, would be condemned as incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. In Latin and Greek and in French (the 
latter given by the gentlemanly Mons. Sales, commonly called Prof. 
Bv'Jorje from his customary oath), it was merely hearing transla- 
tions, generally word by word, with an occasional daring flight of 
Anglicising a phrase of a half-dozen words at a go ; and the techni- 
cal and mechanical parsing of some tougher words, as is now, and was 
then, done at preparatory schools. To this was added, when we 
tackled Horace, that we should show some reasonable amount of 
knowledge of the various Horatian metres. Young as I was, the aid 
of a retentive memory, with a sort of innate facility with my mother- 
tongue, and, more specially, the supporting strength of well-stufiFed 
ponies, fatted in classic stalls, helped me to an average rank. I readily 
recall some other youngsters within the walls, who, if called to confes- 
sion, would unbosom similar secrets. But of any direct or indirect 
allusion to any thing that related to the philosophy of the languages, 
any thing of their history, any thing of their derivations, or of their 
mutual relations, or of the influence of the older upon the younger of 
the two, I have no recollection. Nor do I recall any attempts to ac- 
quaint us with the literature of Greece or of Rome, historically, — with 
the genius and rank of their several writers, or with the influence of 
the times in which they wrote upon their thought and style. Nothing 
was told of the manners and customs, the diverse ways of life in 
the several states of Greece, or of those ^ of Rome ; nothing of the 
mutual relations of their different classes, of the general social status 
of the peoples, of their religions and religious observances, their 
amusements, their home lives, their methods of education, — in fact, 
of the actualities of Greek and Roman life, city and country. There 
were, indeed, two books upon these matters, — Adams's " Roman An- 
tiquities," and Potter's " Antiquities of Greece," both in somewhat gen- 
eral use ; but, compared with the later Callus and Char ides of Becker, 
those instructive and charming delineations of Roman and Grecian life, 
they were disheartening in detail and dry in grim statistics. Of the 
histories of these two peoples we learned something ; both something, 
but not much, of the influence of their founders and lawgivers in mak- 
ing them what they became, — Sparta, the home of brute-force, with its 
bullies and boxers, thieves and fighters ; Athens, with its historians, 
its poets, its dramatists, its painters, superadded to its heroes ; and 
Rome, with its Tong array of warriors, its conquests, its arts, its devel- 
opment of the great principles of law, and its influence upon general 
civilization, — something we learned, but not in superabundance. 

So, too, in the mathematics, the books used and the methods of 
teaching were at the disadvantage of the times. Neither were lucid 
nor alluring. I remember especially the forlorn agony of my first 
wrestling with algebra, then part of the work of pur freshman year, 
and studied in Webber's Mathematics, as was geometry in the sopho- 



more year. To my then unripe mathematical brain, unequal to any 
abstract generalization, the substitution of letters for digits was an 
obscure muddle, an inscrutable mystery, which " no fellow could find 
out ; " at any rate, no such immature dullard as I then was. Geometry, 
was no less difficult ; and the sympathetic efforts of Tutors Phillips and 
Kendall gave me no relief ; nor did those of Father Brosius, a Catho- 
lic priest of Boston, who gave private lessons in old Theatre Alley, 
(now Devonshire Street), to such mathematical imbedles {Quorum 
pars), as were consigned to him from Cambridge, we taking our les- 
sons on Saturday afternoons. And yet in after-years, and with the 
aid of lucid books, with their better methods, these sciences became 
plain and attractive, giving me the very best mental discipline. Nay, 
when * I became a teacher, my specialty was therein, and I took the 
utmost delight in imparting what I knew of them to those who came 
under my charge. 

The last half-century has, in fact, been most aflluent in supplying 
books of reference, — before very few and unsatisfactory, — » and 
means and methods of illustration, that have immeasurably increased, 
both the power of operating upon the student-mind and the receptivity 
thereof. This will be acknowledged to be true by every one who will 
compare the requisites for admission into our colleges, and the after* 
college-work of the first and the third quarters of the passing cen- 
tury. The teaching-men of my college day taught conscientiously 
and earnestly, and as well as the times and the means afforded, per- 
mitted them to teach. It may seem surprising to the modem teachers 
and taught, that such an indispensable as a blackboard was not known 
till as late as the year 1825, and was then not specially welcomed. 
Even now, some common schools in Massachusetts have not intro- 
duced it. In fact, college then seemed a quasi prolongation of school, 
with harder work upon more difficult subjects and writers. I do not 
mean to reflect upon the methods pursued, nor upon the teachers pur- 
suing such methods. The ars docendi was below the standard of our 
later days, and it would be unjust to judge the work done by the stand- 
ard of to-day. Judged by its own surroundings, and by the earnestness 
of the men in charge, who " did what they could," it merits commen- 
dation ; and we older ones congratulate the young men of to-day on 
having so many and so great advantages. They are far in advance of 
ours in every detail, and ought to be appreciated and faithfully utilized. 
Heartily felicitating them, we each of us say, Non equidem invideo; 
miror vtagis. Dr. Peabody alluded to the ** hearing " of recitations 
" without note or comment." It was really so, even to the order of 
" taking up " the reciters, and it brings to memory an incident in the 
room of Professor Popkins, (" Old Pop," vulgo dictus). Our class was 
subdivided into four sections; these occasionally intermingled, as first 
with second, first with fourth, second with fourth, and so on. It 
happened on this occasion, that the first and fourth divisions were 
grouped, bringing the lads with initial A at the head, and those with 
initial W at the foot. Now the professor's habit of taking up had 
been rigidly alphabetical. But somebody had amazed him by hinting 
that the innocents with whom he had to deal, might possibly be in the 
habit of counting noses, and preparing accordingly, as was the lament- 
able fact. He had, on a certain day, closed recitation with the W's, 
and it was expected that he would next begin with the A's; and 
therefore some twenty A's, B's, and C's, — but very few else, — got 
"Ijooked," the fellows at the tail taking it easy. In due time we gath- 
ered together : the good man came in, and, taking his seat, earnestly 
gazed a while (his right foot over his left knee, and his right shin 
rejoicing under its customary manipulation) at Tod Adams. Then, 
whisking round with a sudden jerk, he shrieked out, with a grim and 
mischievous chuckle, " Williams, now I've got you ! " and so he had. 
A roar of laughter rent the room ; and Williams, with sundry other 
bankrupts at the tail end of the division, took the "deadest of screws." 

Of the lectures of the gentlemen named by Professor Peabody, I 
had no experience ; my connection with Harvard ceasing at the end of 
the sophomore year in 1816, for reasons doctrinal and financial. 
Harvard was reputed as beginning to be participant in the liberal views 
advocated by Rev. William Ellery Channing ; and the Rev. Dr. Kirk- 
land, then President of the University, and prior to that minister of 
the New South Church in Summer Street, Boston, was known to en- 
tertain similar views. This alarmed my father, an Orthodox clergyman, 
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who )iad doomed me for the same profession, the added pressure of im- 
pecuniesity deciding all doubts. The salary of a New England minis- 
ter in the rural regions, in his day, was j^ioo. Old Tenor, equal to 
$333.33, and so on to an infinity of threes. Beside that he was then 
pulpitless, and unequal to the demand. At Dartmouth the doctrinal 
belief was more congenial, the expense much less ; and thither I went, 
joining the junior class of twenty-eight members, of whom I am now 
the sole survivor. It is but just to Harvard to declare that it was then, 
as ever, unsectarian in its influence, and gave to each student the 
largest liberty of religious preference. At Dartmouth, where then a 
religious revival was in vivid action, the sympathies of the govern- 
ment were earnestly promotive of what were denominated the Ortho- 
dox views in religion. A great many religious meetings were held, in 
which professors and tutors took active part, and which students were 
exhorted to attend. A deep impression was certainly made ; fifty-two 
out of the hundred and sixty-six students whom I there knew, becom- 
ing clergymen, to sixty-seven out of the three hundred and ninety- 
three whom I knew at Cambridge, or thirty-one per cent in the former 
to seventeen per cent in the latter. I do not intend to speak of meth- 
ods of instruction at Dartmouth as compared with those at Harvard. 
In fact, they were in each mainly the hearing of recitations ; and, in 
each, the scholars who entered to accomplish the real object of a col- 
lege life, did an immense amount of the hardest study, on the plain 

principle that, — 

*' Nil sine magno 

Vita labore, dedit mortalibus." 

There is before me, as I now write, the latest Triennial of each 
institution ; and, as I glance at the names of those whom \ knew at 
each, I see a roll of men {plerique nunc obdormierunt\ who conferred 
highest honor upon their alma maters by the deserved honor they 
obtained for themselves in lives of purity and of highest usefulness. 
To each college every one of her sons owes a debt of constant grati- 
tude. I, and hundreds of others, earnestly wish it could be by us 
substantially repaid ; but, as '* silver and gold we have none,'' we 
can only render words of heartfelt benediction, — 

Alma Parens ! tibt non potis est persolvere dignas 
Grates ; sed prius has animas reddemus in auras 
Quam subeant animis meritorum oblivia nostris. 



SOME OF THE SCHOOLS OF PARIS. 

BY FREEMAN SNOW. 

The two chief institutions at Paris for higher education are the 
University and the College of France. The University, or more 
properly speaking the Academy of Paris, — a branch of the Uni- 
versity of France, — was founded by Napoleon I. in 1808, and com- 
prises five faculties, — law, medicine, theology, letters, and sciences. 
The last three of these are usually called the Sorbonne, from the name 
of the old building in which they are located. Another faculty has 
been recently added, under the name of the "Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes," almost entirely devoted to philology and archaeology : 
as yet it seems not to be very successful, students not being found to 
patronize it. "'^ 

Beside the University, but independent of it, stands the venerable 
College of France, which has grown up by successive additions to two 
chairs — Greek and Hebrew — founded by Francis I. in 1529. The 
present number of chairs is about thirty, devoted, with a few excep- 
tions, to the humanities. Its corps of professors, past and present, 
includes many of the greatest names among French savants. At 
present, for instance, there are such men as Laboulaye, Taine, Renan, 
Charles Blanc, Adolph Franc, Levasseur, Leroy-Beaulieu, Guillaume 
Guizo, etc. The art of lecturing is found here in its perfection : a 
French lecture is brilliant par excellence. The courses at the College 
of France, as well as the greater number of those at the Sorbonne, 
are popular in their character: they are all free, and open to the 
public. Consequently the audiences are of a heterogeneous nature : 
they include nearly all classes of society, the blouse even being not 
unrepresented. Middle-aged and elderly people are, perhaps, in a 



majority ; and ladies often form more than half the audience. Law 
and medical students are required to attend at least two courses in 
belles-lettres, but, in fact, they seldom do so; and generally the 
student class is conspicuous by its absences at the Sorbonne and 
College of France. In the law and medical schools the public 
lectures are supplemented by the private conference, corresponding 
in a measure, to the seminar of the German universities. At Harvard 
we have the public lecture and the seminar^ or private conference, so 
combined that there seems to be no place for the last named, unless, 
perhaps, in the case of a class so large that the instructor cannot get 
at the individual men. But the American student, if he be not already 
well posted in the literature of his subject, feels a disappointment in 
the public lectures at both the French and the German universities. 
He has been taught in his college course to compare authorities on 
disputed points, and to exercise his own judgment in forming his 
opinions. Not so in the universities just named : the lecturer is the 
law unto his hearers, and other authorities are seldom alluded to. 
Hence the system of the seminar \s a necessity here for students 
who wish more than a general knowledge of the subject, and it is in 
the seminar that the real special work is done. 

Of the special schools of Paris, one of the most interesting 
is the School of Political Sciences (Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques), founded about nine years ago by M. Boutmy. It seems 
to take the place of the former " Administrative School," founded by 
the government, but which proved a failtu'e. The full coarse covers a 
period of two years ; and the object of the school is practical instruc- 
tion in political sciences. There are two general sections, — that of 
administration, and that of diplomacy. The ground covered by lec- 
tures and conferences is increasing somewhat from year to year ; at 
present the curriculum for the two years includes about the following 
subjects : administrative organization compared ; administrative af- 
fairs; the financial system of the principal states; public revenues 
and imposts; financial legislation and public accounts; organization 
of financial revenues, and rules of public accounts ; political econ- 
omy ; commercial legislation compared ; judicial organization ; history 
of treaties of commerce since 1786, and the customs rigime of 
France ; history of treaties from the Peace of Westphalia to 1 789 ; 
analysis of the principal treaties from 1648-1789; diplomatic history 
of Europe since 1789; organization of the diplomatic service (prac- 
tical exercises) ; constitutional history of France, England, and the 
United States, in the last hundred years ; parliamentary and legisla- 
tive history of France from 1789 to 1852 ; analysis of the constitu- 
tions of Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, and Austria-Hungary ; law 
of nations ; private international law resulting from treaties, and the 
consular service ; geography and ethnography ; statistics ; industrial 
and commercial geography ; civil legislation compared ; the English 
and German languages. Of these courses one may take the whole, 
or any lesser number he chooses. The library, though not large, yet 
contains most of the practical works necessary for consultation, as 
also the leading foreign journals and periodicals. The council of 
administration and the corps of instructors are composed lately of 
distinguished men ; many of them being connected also with the Uni- 
versity or the College of France. 

It will be seen from the above programme of studies that the school 
furnishes a practical education in every department of the government ; 
and more than this, by a selection of courses, it may be made a 
fitting supplement to a liberal education for any one who would take 
a part or an interest in public affairs. The instruction, as will be 
seen, is largely comparative ; and the diplomatic side is particularly 
strong. Another advantage to the foreigner is, that he comes in 
closer contact with the French student than is possible at the uni- 
versities. 

If there existed a permanent and regulated civil service in the 
United States, we might introduce such schools with great advantage. 
As it is, the class of young men would doubtless be small who would 
take such a course without any ulterior practical object in view. 
We have no treatises, even, which teach the practical workings of the 
different departments of the government ; and the candidate who is 
fortunate enough to obtain a position generally comes to it a novice io 
all that pertains to it. 



MODERN PHYSICAL LABORATORIES. 

BV PROFESSOR JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 

For many years professors of physics, who have desired not only 
to teach the laws of mechanics, sound, heat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism, but also to advance human knowledge by research, have 
had small laboratories or workshops in which iwo or three advanced 
students could work with the instructor. Within a few years physical 
laboratories for elementary instruction in physics have been established 
ia technological schools and colleges to accommodate a large number 
of students. These elementary laboratories stand in the same relation 
to the subject of physics that chemical laboratories for elementary 
students stand to the subject of chemistry. It is necessary, in order 
to obtain a knowledge of chemistry, to experiment and to study 
matter in various stages of transformation : it is no less important for 
the student of physics to handle instruments, and to cultivate a cer- 
tain scientific instinct, in order to make what is dry and repulsive 
when presented merely in encyclopedic text-books on physics seem 
full of momentous issues which aSect our daily living and the future 
of the human race. 




Fig. I. THE BERLIN LABORATORY. 

Physical laboratories of the types we have mentioned are noi new 
institutions; but the progress of science has been so rapid that the 
small private laboratory of the professor could not contain the neces- 
sary facilities for the prosecution of research ; and the large element- 
ary laboratories for beginners are evidently not the places for 
scientific investigation. Physical laboralories have therefore been 
founded for the prosecution of systematic observation, and have 
grown out of the exigencies of the subject in the same way that 
astronomical observatories have grown from small beginnings in un- 
steady and temporary rooms. Investigations in physics resemble 
researches wiiich are prosecuted in astronomical observatories in 
requiring a building with certain arrangements for steadiness and 
stability, and with rooms fitted for special work. Researches can- 
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not be conducted in physical laboratories in which the chief work is 
the instruction of a large number of students. To endeavor to 
investigate under such conditions, would be like working in an ob- 
servatory where the telescopes are employed in teaching the students 
to map ibc heavens. 



From physical laboratories come the exact measurements which 
are necessary in the arts. The Atlantic cable works to-day only 
through the employment of units which have been carefully tested 
in physical laboratories. The intelligent steam-engineer uses tables 
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of the tension of vapor, which are the result of arduous scientific 
investigation. There are many questions in relation to the economi- 
cal employment of steam at low pressures, or steam at high pressures, 
which must be solved in physical laboratories public or private. The 
money-value of such investigations cannot be over-estimated. Let the 
visitor 10 a hospital ask himself what will be in the future the most 
efficient means of alleviating human suffering, or at least of obtaining 
an intelligent comprehension of the mysterious agencies which are at 
work in the marvellous engine which we call a man, and I think his 
final answer will involve (he idea of a physical laboratory in which 
investigaiions can be made upon the various manifestations of heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism. 

The best-equipped physical laboratories of to-day are the Cavendish 
Laboratory at the University of Cambridge in England, of which Pro- 
fessor J. Clerk Maxwell was the director ; and the physical laboratory 
of the University of Berlin, which is under the charge of Helmholti. ■ 
Each of these laboratories cost in the neighborhood of two hundred 
thousand dollars ; and, in their equipment, they represent the advanced 
scientific ideas in regard to physical science. 
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It will be noticed, from the accompanying plans, thai separate rooms 
are devoted to each subject, — a room for light, another for heat, 
another for measurements in electricity. This arrangement is essen- 
tial; for the success of an investigation generally depends upon the 
instruments remaining in adjustment, and this cannot be done in 
rooms ofien for miscellaneous laboratory work. The accompanying 
plans of Professor Helmhollz' laboratory in Beriin are drawn on a scale 
of 64 feet lo an inch, and it will be seen that the laboratory building 
is longer than Sever Hall, and varies in width from eighty feet to 
forty-eight feet. It will be noticed, that, besides the separation of the 
building into rooms for special work in various departments of phys- 
ics, there is a small lecture-room, and also a large lecture-room. This 
arrangement is essential in the best scheme of instruction in physics ; 
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for each student should not only listen to lectures, but have an oppor- I 
tunity to present his views before an audience with experimental illus- j 
tratlons. A library is also provided. No scientific department in a 
university can be said to be in a good working condition which has 
not a small reference library within its own especial domain. 




CAMBRIDGE LtaOR*TORV 



The remaining plans > are of the Cavendish Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in England. One wing is about a hundred and 
twenty feet long, and the other over eighty feet. The same plan is 
adopted in the subdivision of the space on each floor as in the Berlin 
Laboratory. 

From the study of these two laboratories, we perceive what is 
thought to be essential by the leaders in scientific thought for the 
prosecution of scientific investigation. The physical laboratory of 
Harvard University is for the students, and the apparatus must be 




employed in daily instruction. Nevertheless 
original work is required from each student ; and the men best fitted 
for the prosecution of research have the opportunity of working in 
new fields. Still this higher work is done under great disadvantages 
in a general elementary laboratory. The department of physics in 
the University also suffers in regard to unity of action, from the fact 
that it occupies two buildings widely separated from each other. This 
is not the case with any other scientific department of the University ; 
and the physical department also stands alone in its want of provision 
for the successful prosecution of scientific investigation. 

We cannot conceal from ourselves that Cambridge is not the centre 
of physical investigation. This is due, in large part, to the fact that 
the opportunities offered to post-graduates for physical research are 
poorer than elsewhere ; and it is for tBe friends of the University to 
consider whether its intellectual side should be subordinate to its 
teaching functions. 

■ PUu 4t jt and 6 are reprodiKcd from JVd/vrr. 



UNIVERSITIES AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 

It is at once the good and the ill fortune of phjslcat sciences, 
that they have a closer relation to the economic side of human life 
than ever belonged to the other branches of learning- This relation 
is happy in its effects, in that it secures a firm place for these sciences 
in the esteem of the industrial classes, who feel themselves aided by 
the advance in this branch of learning ; and this esteem brings the 
unscholarly part of mankind — a class that is becoming the directing 
force of society — into more sympathetic relations with some part of 
abstract learning. It is unhappy, in that it leads men to believe that 
the natural sciences may afford them a new and entirely different sort 
of culture, which may be pursued to the neglect of the older and less 
profitable branches of learning. In this division of the sciences many 
now ho[>e to find a field of education which may afford all that men 
need of pleasure and of profit. From the tilting of this field they 
expect crops that shall charm by their blossoms, and profit by their 
fruit; and they hope to abandon the old gardens of education in 
which little is grown that could be ground in the mills or spun in the 
looms of life. 

A glance at the recent history of science-teaching will make the 
thoughtful educator fear that no small danger to science may come 
from the hold that this idea is getting upon economic minds. On 
every side we see strong schools arising that are primarily devoted to 
the instruction of youths in those branches of natural science that 
may be made of use in the practical walks of life. The technical 
education that at first was given in connection with the universities is 
rapidly drifting away from their halls, and into the control of schools 
whose aim is to subordinate culture to craft, and deep-rooted knowl- 
edge to acquirements of immediate profit. All the great industries of 
this country are passing into the hands of men trained in these schools. 
It is not to be denied that the immediate result of the contribution of 
well-trained men who come from these schools to the management 
of our industries is advantageous to the economic development of the 
country. Division of labor, and the specialization of acquirement that 
goes therewith, have always an immediate profit. But it may well be 
doubted whether this process is, in the end, advantageous to science, 
or to the society that has so eagerly adopted it. In the first place, it 
lends still further to separate the old and the new branches of human 
culture, which it should be the aim of all true friends of culture to 
unite firmly together, ft also strongly tends to divide men who 
follow physical science, into two classes, the pure investigators, and 
the men of affairs, and to place between them a barrier of diverse 
objects and sympathies. Now, it is to the last degree important that 
this division should not be made, if the educational effect of science 
in the economic classes is to be secured- If the chemist of the dye- 
shop, or the geologist of the mine, is to have the share only of those 
sciences that fit him for his trade, he is not likely to .become a con- 
tributor to science, for he will never have learned the ways of the 
investigator. Yet it is in just such work as these men are called on to 
do, that we may expect many of the best opportunities for the exten- 
sion of our knowledge of a theoretical as well as of a practical kind. 
If the votaries of science become thus sharply divided into two 
classes, the one going into the realms of abstractions, and the other 
clinging firmly to technical knowledge, science will abandon its best 
field, for it can no longer hope to bring its peculiar training in research 
into the walks of active life. 

It is, however, in the effects of this change upon the future of our 
universities, and u|H>n the prospects of the general education they seek 
to give, that wc find the most to apprehend. Our universities have a 
singular responsibility in this matter : it is their peculiar duty to keep 
for the societies about them the good that men have won from the 
past, and to so direct the course of education that what is new and 
valuable may be brought into relation with the old- Something of 
this they can do within their own walls, but the larger part of it must 
be done by tiie men whom they send out into the world. It is their 
duty then, to send out laborers fit for the woilc the world demands of 
educated men ; workers who add to the training that eiperience shows 
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to be necessary for the best development of the mind, whatever 
special training this or that peculiar branch of learning may require. 
By so doing, and in no other way, can they hope to maintain the hold 
they have hitherto had on society. If it should come about that all 
the men who direct the application of the sciences to the arts are to 
be bred in schools that have thrown aside the traditions of university 
culture, the universities will lose the sympathy and understanding of 
the men who more than any other class are to give tone and direction 
to the new society that our great industries are building. 

There is little doubt that our universities are still strong enough to 
recover their hold on this field if they will but labor to do so. There 
is a vague, but, on the whole, well-apprehended belief, in the educated 
masses of our people, that the university gives a certain quality of mind 
that fits its possessor for a higher level of activities than any techni- 
cal school can give. Let our universities but meet the objection 'that 
they do not give the lower and indispensable parts of this training 
which the technologist requires, and the people will prefer the educa- 
tion within their walls to any other. By some it is urged that this 
training is out of the genius of the university, that it cannot properly 
give it ; and, if it did, the re-active effect upon the spirit of the univer- 
sity would be bad. These are large questions, and cannot be an- 
swered here except in an altogether too brief way. Some of the prac- 
tical experiences of universities seem to me, however, to have a great 
bearing on these questions, if they do not altogether dispose of them. 
Medicine and surgery are very technical sciences : yet no one will 
question that these branches of learning are better taught within a 
university than in separate schools ; moreover, practical experience has 
fully proven that universities have nothing to fear, but much to gain, 
from the presence of such schools within their walls. At present 
many students of the college determine that medicine is to be their 
pursuit in life by the time they enter their sophomore or junior year. 
Their studies are mainly given to preparation for this work ; but from 
the fact that their courses are essentially broad in spirit, and are thus 
kept within the province of university work, when they finally come 
to the special school they bring with them the development that comes 
from the teaching of men of broad views on subjects that are chosen 
for their developing power. The technical part of their work is thereby 
kept out of the narrowness into which a craft otherwise tends to fall. 
It seems to me that there is no good reason why all the other branches 
of technical education that require an extensive training in the sci- 
ences, and- especially those in which all the best work is experi- 
mental, should not have the same relations to our universities that 
medicine now has. There are not many of these more intellectual 
applications of the sciences to the arts ; but mining, technical chem- 
istry, architecture, and engineering, both technical and topographical, 
fairly come within the province of university education for the good 
reason that they all require mental qualities that it is the especial 
object of the university to give. The larger part of the studies that 
lead to those arts are only taught in the best way by those who con- 
sider the matter from the university standpoint, that is, without ulte- 
rior purpose. Thus the student gains in breadth and quality by 
having his general training in the university, rather than in the tech- 
nical school. Besides this general training, there is a certain amount 
of the craft teaching that fairly belongs to the strictly technical school. 
This requires that there should be grouped about the university the 
schools that take up this special work. Beyond this teaching, however, 
lies the practical acquaintance with the details of the art that can only 
be gained by actual experience with the work in the mine or the manu- 
factory. When we take out that which had best be taught in the 
university, and that which can only be learned in practice among 
active workers, there remains only a very little that the purely techni- 
cal school needs do. For instance, in mining, an art that requires a 
peculiarly large outfit of knowledge, the only purely technical parts of 
it are the departments of metallurgy and the mechanics of mining, 
which should be in the main studied in the mine or in the reducing- 
works. The parts that can best be taught in technical schools do 
not represent more than one year's work out of the four or five years 
the student should give to the preparation for his career as a mining 
engineer. It is so with architecture, with economic chemistry, and 
with engineering. 



The actual additional number of instructors necessary to give these 
elements of special training in our universities need not be great. In 
this university a half-dozen teachers devoted to the work would enable 
it to present to the student a wider and more deeply-founded training 
preparatory to the various walks in economic physical science than 
can be furnished by any existing technical school. Such an addition 
would gain for the university a closer sympathy with the economic 
work of the world in which it is to live; and it would give to those 
who received their training in those departments a broader culture 
than can ever be attainable in schools that are, by their nature, more 
or less completely debarred from the investigative spirit, and the 
command of the various resources of learning, that mark the true 
university. 

At one time I believed that the university could afford to neglect 
the work of technical instruction ; but further and deliberate inquiry 
into the matter has convinced me that this view was mistaken, and 
that the true aims of a university can best be secured by drawing to it 
this important class of workers. This enforced change of opinion 
has made me the more willing to urge these considerations on the 
minds of those who look upon our universities as the most important 
foundations of our system of education. 



HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

BY HENRY G. SPAULDING. 

As an organized and recognized science, historic archaeology is of 
recent origin. The oldest society of European savants devoted to its 
pursuit — the "German Institute for Archaeological Correspondence 
at Rome " — celebrated last year the fiftieth anniversary of its foun- 
dation. But in the earlier decades of its history its labors were 
almost wholly preparatory. Working in the rich field of Italian 
antiquities, this learned body gradually perfected the methods of the 
new science while acquiring some of its most valuable data. During 
the past ten or twelve years the conquests of historic archaeology in 
classic lands have covered a much wider area, engaged a larger force 
of scholars, and attracted the attention of the whole civilized world. 
How generally this interest has been shared by our own countrymen, 
is shown in many ways. The explorations of Schliemann at Troy 
and Mycenae, of Wood at Ephesus, of Di Cesnola in Cyprus, and of 
the Germans at Olympia and Pergamus, are probably as well under- 
stood and have been as intelligently followed by the reading public 
in America, as by the corresponding classes in the older communi- 
ties of Europe; while it may fairly be doubted whether there has 
been aroused even in Germany such a wide-spread, popular interest in 
the antiquities of Rome as has been abundantly manifested of late 
years in many sections of our own country. The Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America^ is one of the first fruits of this general awakening of 
the enthusiasm for antiquity ; and the first annual report of its execu- 
tive committee should be in the hands of every alumnus of Harvard. 
Other results of the working of the same spirit are seen in the rise 
and rapid growth of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the expansion 
and promise of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New- York City, 
the founding of an Art School at New Haven, Conn., the establishing 
of an Art Museum at St. Louis, Mo., and the addition of a valuable 
collection of casts from the antique to the Corcoran Art Gallery in 
Washington, D.C. 

The hope is expressed by the Executive Committee of our new 
Archaeological Institute, that through the success of their contem- 
plated projects not only will the progress of archaeological study be 
promoted, but fresh contributions be made to our meagre collections 
of antique art. The money required for carrying on explorations in 



* The ArchaM>logical Institute of America was organized in 1879. In April of that year a 
circular was issued, stating that it was proposed to establish a society for the purpose of further- 
ing and directing archaeological investigation and research, and setting forth in general terms 
the objects contemplated and methods suggested for procedure. More than a hundred persons 
responded favorably: May 10, a committee to draw up a constitution was appointed ; and at 
the next meeting, May 17, the organization was perfected. The officers for 1880 are: Charles 
Eliot Norton {iZ^t)^ President; Martin Brimmer (1849), Vice-president; Francis Parkman 
(1844), Henry W. Haynes (1851), William R. Ware (1852), William W. Goodwin (1851), 
Alexander Agassiz (1853) ; Oliver W. Peabody, Treasurer; Edward H. Greenleaf, Secretary. 
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foreign fields, and the funds necessary for founding scholarships of 
archaeology in our leading colleges (as recommended in the report 
under notice), ought to be speedily raised ; and the men of means 
among the alumni of Harvard may be confidently appealed to for 
generous contributions. But, while waiting for these larger results 
to be accomplished, the friends of classical archaeology in America 
should not be idle. Much can be done in many ways to create a 
public opinion in favor of archaeological study, and to give this new 
but most important pursuit, carried on by such means as are already 
in our hands or within easy reach, its rightful place in the curriculum 
of all our higher institutions of learning. 

At Harvard a good beginning has already been made. During the 
past collegiate year the prescribed courses of lectures on Greek and 
Latin literature have been illustrated by means of photographic repro- 
ductions of Greek and Roman antiquities; while for a still longer 
period illustrated text-books, together with various representations 
of ancient works of art, have been regarded as indispensable aids to 
learning in the courses of instruction on the history of art and the 
principles of design. The use, however, of illustrative teaching in 
the College, as elsewhere, is exceedingly limited. The spirit of the 
new method finds but few avenues open for its free and fertilizing 
course. There is, in general, the same hurtful separation of studies 
naturally belonging together, which has so long made the reading of 
classical literature and ancient history comparatively uninteresting 
and unfruitful. A system of instruction concerning antiquity that 
neglects those arts which are the best and clearest expression of 
ancient genius, cuts itself off from the most effectual means of culti- 
vating the historic imagination and giving reality to the written records 
of the past. What men's own hands have wrought is certainly as 
true a revelation of themselves as what they have written, or other 
men have written about them. The maker of a " thing of beauty " is 
no less a poet — poeta — than the maker of a beautiful lyric ; and 
the manual arts of any people bring us into the closest possible rela- 
tion with their inner life. " The study of the course of ancient civili- 
zation as revealed in its monuments," is Professor Norton's admirable 
definition of classical archaeology; and what can so effectively help 
us to realize the life of past ages, and make their written records a 
source at once of instruction and of delight, as the continual resort 
to illustrative monuments, the constant parallel study of the arts of 
Greece and Rome, by means of whatever reproductions of these arts 
will serve to bring them vividly before the mind ? 

The limited space of the present article precludes any further argu- 
ment in favor of the thorough and systematic study of historic archae- 
ology in our colleges and higher schools. The immediate wants of 
these institutions, if their instruction in the classics and in history is 
to be put on a plane more nearly approaching that of the best schools 
of Continental Europe, are : — 

1. Teachers in the departments of classical literature and ancient 
history thoroughly imbued with the spirit and conversant with the 
methods of archaeological science. 

2. An extensive apparatus for illustrative teaching. This should 
include photographic reproductions of ancient localities and works of 
antique art (to be exhibited, when possible, in the form of lantern pro- 
jections, for greater distinctness and a more lifelike representation), 
casts from ancient busts, statues, vases, riiievi, etc., together with 
the best models of works of architecture, construction, and engineer- 
ing. And, — 

3. The constant association of classical study and historical reading 
with the contemplation of representations of the visible monuments 
of antiquity. 

What results might be looked for from this joining together of pur- 
suits which have been so long and so unwisely kept asunder, is best 
stated in these forcible words of Professor Jebb : — 

" The student of Greek and Latin books would be helped to feel 
that the Greeks and Romans were real living people, — to have some 
clear knowledge, not only of their laws and wars, but also of their 
social life, and the objects that surrounded them in their every-day 
existence, — and to enjoy the most beautiful creations of their art in 
the light shed upon these from a kindred source in the masterpieces 
of their literature." 



THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 

SPECIAL MEETING, JUNE 2. 

£. R. Hoar, President, in the chair; Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
D.D., Secretary. 

Votes of the President and Fellows were communicated and re- 
ferred, as follows : Electing Crawford Howell Toy, D.D., Hancock 
professor of Hebrew and other Oriental languages, and Dexter lec- 
turer on Biblical literature, — referred to Messrs. Endicott, Clarke, and 
McKenzie ; Charles Rockwell Lanman, Ph. D., professor of Sanscrit, 
— referred to Messrs. Salisbury, Hale, and Holmes ; Frederick De- 
Forest Allen, Ph. D., professor of classical philology, — referred to 
Messrs. Cabot, Amory, and Ware. Several honorary degrees were 
also reported and concurred in by the Board, to be announced on 
Commencement Day, The Board concurred with the President and 
Fellows in accepting an act of the Legislature providing that *'*' persons 
not inhabitants of this Commonwealth, and otherwise qualified, shall 
be eligible as overseers of Harvard College." The Committee on the 
Observatory presented their report by the Rev. J. F. Clarke, D.D. ; 
the Committee on the Library, by S. A. Green, M.D. ; the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, by the Hon. W. G. Russell, made their 
final report, presenting a resolution to carry into effect a recommen- 
dation of the Committee on the Library, viz. : " That under such regu- 
lations as may seem wise, and with due regard to the employment of 
as little labor as possible, the library should be open for the use of 
students on Sunday afternoons." The Board accepted the report, and 
adopted the recommendation concerning the library. The Board re- 
fused to suspend the rules " for the purpose of a reconsideration of 
the vote at the last meeting of the Board, by which John T. Morse, 
jun., was declared to be legally elected a member of this Board." 



CAP AND GOWN. 

BY ARTHUR WENT WORTH EATON. 

*' I passed beside the reverend walls, 
In which of old I wore the gown." 

— In Memariam, 

The Harvard man of to-day can hardly realize that there was a 
time when life at College had but little of its present independence 
and freedom. The Harvard College of a century ago was primitive 
enough with her strict rules, narrow curriculum, and un-American 
ways. Among the most amusing regulations were those in regard to 
dress. Even no longer ago than the student-life of some of our pro- 
fessors, the college uniform was carefully prescribed, and woe to the 
vain youth who dared to gratify his love of dress beyond the given 
limit ! 

When the classes numbered only a dozen or two, when tutors 
inspected the college rooms daily, and a refusal to respond to the 
knock of president or professor might be followed with dreadful con- 
sequences to the student and his door, the regulations about dress 
were very ridiculous. All undergraduates were required to wear 
coats of blue-gray, with waistcoats and breeches of the same color or 
of black, nankeen, or olive. The coats of the freshmen had plain 
buttonholes, and the cuffs were without buttons. The buttons upon 
the coats of all must be as near the color of the coat as possible, or 
else be black. Students were not permitted to appear in any other 
dress than this, unless wearing "a nightgown" or overcoat, nor to 
have any ornament upon their coats, waistcoats, breeches, or hats. 
Especially careful must they be not to wear gold or silver lace, gold 
or silver brocades, or to have their " nightgowns " made of silk. And 
all this under a penalty of not less than ten shillings for each ofiEence. 
One of the most absurd parts of it was, that the two upper classes 
were distinguished from each other, and from the freshmen and soph- 
omores, by the number of " frogs " attached to their buttonholes. 
From 1786 to 1796 these rules were observed; and even after silk 
nightgowns had been re-instated, and frogs abolished, the student 
must limit himself, in his choice of clothing, to a coat of dark blue or 
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Oxford gray, with three " crows'-feet " of black silk cord on the sleeve 
of a senior, two on the sleeve of a junior, and one on that of a sopho- 
more ; while the poor freshman's sleeve went unadorned. More than 
ibis, the coat must be single-breasted, with a rolling cape, square at the 
ends, and with pocket-flaps \ the waistcoat must have a standing col- 
lar, and the pantaloons be made of Oxford gray or black bombazette, 
or, if "of linen or cotton fabric, of white." And on no account is he 
permitted to wear a cravat of any color except black or white. 

These were the days, let us observe, when Harvard students were 
forbidden, under penalty of five shillings, "to profanely curse or 
swear," and under a still heavier penally " to play at cards or dice, or 
any game for money or other things ; " when a blessing was asked 
and thanks were returned at commons, and thirsty fellows all drank 
their cider from the same bowl ; when the lordly senior was fagged by 
the frightened freshman, and the Hasty Pudding Club mingled schol- 
arly debates and essays with its pudding and molasses, and closed its 
meetings with a hymn to the tune of old St. Martin's. 

They were sad times for the freshman. Poor fellow r he must not 
even speak to a senior familiarly, nor with his hat on, but must so con- 
duct himself "in all respects, as 10 be in no wise saucy to his seniors.'' 
Indeed, the College customs forbade him even to wear his hat in the 
College yard " unless it rains, hails, or snows ; " nor must he even stop 
to ask, " Who is there 7 " when any one knocked at his door, but open 
without any delay. 

This fagging business was barbarous, and the social distinctions 
which it involved were wholly undemocratic. It was, of course, intro- 
duced from the English schools, and, with other customs almost as 
reprehensible, was tolerated by the College authorities until by degrees 
it wore itself out. It seems strange that the time-honored cap and 
gown of the English universities were not likewise adopted. But we 
find no mention of them until about 1760, a hundred and Iwenty-five 
years after the foundation of Harvard College. And then il is simply 
recorded that for daily use, in summer, long gowns of calico or ging- 
ham were worn by the students in the College and in all parts of Cam- 
bridge, and, in winter, similar garments of lambskin, — .1 thick color- 
less stuff, — but on public occasions black gowns were permitted. 

There is an old sketch of the College campus, by Paul Revere, 
where in the background is to be seen the president, staff in hand, 
walking in solemn dignity before one of the buildings, while near by 
parades a senior In his cap and gown, and at suitable distances two 
awed freshmen appear, also in trailing gowns, but with uncovered 
heads. In the laws of 1790 it is recommended that the students 
appear in the black gown on all public occasions, and in those of 1848 
every candidate for a first degree is directed to wear a black dress 
and the usual black gown. One of these " public occasions " is de- 
scribed in a freshman's letter to his mamma, in " Harvardiana " of 
November, 1836. 

" The performers," he writes, "all wore black gowns with sleeves 
large enough to hoM me in, and spouted, and swung their arms, till 
they looked like so many Methodist ministers just ordained." 

The academic costume, however, has never been in daily use in any 
of our American colleges, not even in those about which the " dim 
religious light" of the middle age tries hard to gather. Why it never 
became a feature of the daily American college life, we can only con- 
jecture. But it is more than probable, since it has always been re- 
tained in the Canadian colleges, that the stern Puritanism, which so 
hated the ritual of the English Church, including its gown and surplice, 
could not even in its schools endure the vestment which savored of 
popery. 

There is perhaps no record of the earliest adoption, by the universi- 
ties, of the cap and gown. From time immemorial the term " gowns- 
men " has been applied to students in the English colleges ; and 
although once in a while some writer like Kingsley ridicules the cos- 
tume, at Cambridge or Oxford no student thinks of appearing at 
lectures or prayers, or of venturing without the gates of his college of 
an evening, without his cap and gown. On Sundays and saints' days, 
Mr. Bristed tells us, the gown is exchanged for a white surplice, in 
which the student looks " very innocent and exemplary ; " but in the 
colleges of the British Colonies the surplice is never worn, and in 
manj ttte cap and gown are not required at daily prayers and recita- 



tions. Every student, however, is supposed to have his academic 
dress, and to appear in it at stated times. 

At Harvard it is rarely seen except on Class Day and Commence- 
ment Day, when it is worn by some university officers, and by the 
speakers. At the college commencements in Canada, however, every 
senior wears it at graduation ; and, when he receives his degree, is 
invested with the down-edged bachelor's hood, while every master of 
arts is adorned with his more distinguished red-silk-lined hood. 
Added to this is the well-known close-titting cap, with its square top 
and falling tassel ; and so the most insignificant senior is invested with 
a dignity which belongs, perhaps, in reality to his costume. 

As to the origin of it, the gown is probably only the Roman toga, 
worn in the first century of our era, not as the common dress, but 
reserved for state occasions ; after that adopted by the clergy, and SO 
by teachers and students in the ecclesiastical schools of the middle 
age. With litde doubt the dress is a relic of monasticism, since 
mediaeval learning belonged to the Church, and since 
of the black gown with the surplice has always been s< 

Puritan New England is evidently growing fond of at least a mod- 
erate degree of the ritualism that she once condemned so severely ; 
and, therefore, is it quite impossible that the students of her Harvard 
will some day crowd the daily prayers at Appleton, or the lectures at 
University or Sever, arrayed in the academic cap and gown ? For the 
present, at least, the Harvard man will have to content himself with 
the universal ulster, and to renounce entirely, except in its figurative 
sense, the honored title of gownsman. 



FOOTPRINTS OF EMINENT HARVARD GRADUATES, 

PICKINGS FROM THE MAIL-BAG. 

The mail-bag brings us many curious bits of matter, which are often 
quite suggestive ; and we intend to pick at random for some of 
these suggestions, in the hope that they may prove of interest to our 
readers. It is nothing strange to receive a subscription, yet it is quite 
pleasant to receive payment for one by a check bearing an excellent 
steel engraving of a distinguished American who graduated at Har- 
vard just a century before. And this happened a short time since 
when Commissioner John Eaton sent in a subscription for the Bureau 
of Education at Washington. In the lower left-hand corner of the 
draft was the portrait of Samuel Dexter, a facsimile of which accom- 
panies this sketch. A similar engraving appears in one of the issues 
of fifty-cent notes issued under 
the acts of March 3, 1863, and 
June 30, 1864. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Dexter had been 
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representative and senator, and 
was also secretary of war. He 
declined at one time a foreij;n 
embassy, and at another an ex- 
traordinary mission to the court 
of Spain. When Mr. Jefferson 
became president, Mr. Dexter 
withdrew from public employ- 
ments, and returned to the prac- 
tice of law, and for many years 
had no superior, and scarcely a 
rival, before the Supreme Court 
at Washington. He was the first 
president of the first temperance society organized in Massachusetts. 
But the chief reason for his portrait adorning the currency and the 
drafts of the Treasury Department was his admirable fulfilment of 
the duties that fell to him as Secretary of the Treasury. 

A glance at our advertising columns will be sufficient to show that 
to gel an order for an advertisement is not an infrequent occurrence, 
but that to receive liberal support from a great institution that 
had been built up by one who graduated and taught at Harvard 
Is peculiarly gratifying. Reference Is made to The New England 
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Mutual Life Insurance Company, the advertisement of which occupies 
our front page. Willard Phillips was its chief organizer, and president 
for twenty-three consecutive years. It was the first company to be 
chartered in this country to do a life -insurance business in its modem 
forms: it began with on !y fifty thousand dollars, and has passed through 
a prosperous career of thirty-six years until it is now, with ils cash 
assets exceeding fifteen million dollars, one of the greatest financial 
institutions in New England. It is therefore worth while to glance at 
the career of the man who successfully directed its affairs for the first 
quarter of a century of its existence. Mr. Phillips graduated in iSto, 
was a tutor in the College from i8t [ to i8i j, and received the i^gree 
of A.M. in 1813, and of LL.D. in 1853. He was twrn in Bridgewater, 
Dec. 19, 1784, of poor parents, and his early life was a hard struggle 
for an education and a livelihood. By his own work he secured the 
education that availed him so much all through his long life, which 
terminated at the ripe age of almost ninety years. At College he 
received a prize for a dissertation, and just after graduation became 
an assistant to the Rev. Dr. Asa Eaton (1803), in a school in Boston, 
In the latter part of the year, through the influence of his classmate 
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Joseph G. Kendall, he opened a school of his 
afterwards by reason of his appointment 
Latin and later in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. During the war of 1612, he 
issued a pamphlet entitled "An Appeal 
to the Public Spirit of the Federalists 
and the Good Sense of (he Democrats,'' 
and occasionally wrote articles for news- 
papers. About this time he entered his 
name in the office of William Sullivan 
(1792), who then enjoyed a large legal 
practice. In 1814 an association was 
formed consisting of President Kirkland, 
Edward T. Channing, Mr. Phillips, and 
others, to publish the JVew England Mag- 
azine and Review. Mr. Phillips was 10 W 
have been the editor ; but, just when all 
arrangements had been completed, it was 
abandoned because William Tudor (1796) 
was about to establish the North Ameri- 
can Review and Miscellaneous Journal. 
At the end of its first year, this periodical 
was placed at the disposal of Mr, Phillips, 
who conducted it with Mr. Tudor as the 
nominal editor till 1817, when an associ- 
ation was formed of the chief contribu- 
tors, including John Gallison, an able 
lawyer, and the reporter of the early de- 
cisions of Judge Story; Nathan Hale, the 
editor of the Boston iJaf/K-^rfi'^r/ij^r, and 
father of the Rev, Dr, Edward E. Hale ; Richard H. Dana, Edward 
T. Channing, Mr. Phillips, William Powell Mason (also reporter of 
Judge Story's decisions), and Jared Sparks, then tutor in the College. 
Mr. Phillips for some years continued to be a frequent contributor, 
and an occasional one till [S36. 

About 18(5 he devoted himself to the practice of law; six years 
later he began to collect from original authorities the materials for his 
treatise on insurance, which was published in 1823. In this work his 
general distribution of the subjects, and arrangement and order of the 
topics, were wholly of his own devising. Chancellor Kent gave Mr, 
Phillips's division of the subject the preference in his lectures, now 
known as Kent's Commentaries. This treatise materially aided the 
author's professional business, as did also his treatise on patents, pub- 
lished in 1837. Judge Story introduced both books in the ancillary 
course of reading at the Harvard Law School. In 1825 and 1826 
Mr. Phillips was a representative to the General Court of Massachu- 
setts. In 1827, by reason of ill health, he withdrew from practice, and 
for a season was interested in a manufacturing establishment, and 
made some investments which used up the means that he had accu- 
mulated ; in i8z8 he associated with himself Richard Robins, and 
resumed his practice ; in 1829 he published a treatise on Political 




Economy ; with the aid of Edward Pickering he made, in 1832, a 
digest of the first eight volumes of Pickering's Reports, and edited 
the first American edition of Collyer on Partnership ; in 1637 he was 
member, and subsequently chairman, of a commission for codifying so 
much of the common law as relates to crimes and their incidents, A 
code of the law of crimes and their punishments was finally reported 
by Mr, Phillips and Samuel B. Walcott ; but as the greater part of the 
profession in Massachusetts, at the time when the code was presented, 
was opposed to the codification of the common law, and believed any 
such attempt to be " wholly experimental, theoretical, and dangerous," 
it was voted to dismiss the subject. Mr. Phillips had devoted 
full four years of arduous labor to this task, and had drawn on 
many competent jurists for help in its preparation, and was alwajs 
satisfied to rest his reputation on that voric : it has since been of 
important use In this and Other Slates, and has received the com- 
mendation of jurists everywhere. In 1839 Gov. Everett appointed 
Mr. Phillips judge of probate for the county of Suflolk, an office be 
held for eight years, and then resigned chiefly to become the presi- 
dent of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, of which 
he was one of the original incorporators. Judge Phillips was a con- 
triljutor to the " Encyclopjedia Americana," one of his articles being 
on Political Economy, In 1850 he issued 
a duodecimo volume entitled " Proposi- 
tions concerning Protection and Fret 
Trade," a subject in which he always 
took great interest. 

One important part in the work of nwn 
is to exert a good influence on those who 
come in contact with them, and in ihb 
respect Judge Phillips was pre-eminent. 
In this brief notice but two of his many 
pupils, so to speak, can be mentioned : 
one, Benjamin F. Stevens, who succeeded 
Mr. Phillips as president of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny ; and the other, Joseph M, Gibbens, 
the successor of Mr. Stevens, as secretary 
of the same company, under Judge Phil- 
lips's administration, Mr. Stevens was 
secretary for seventeen years, and vice- 
president for two years. Since then ht 
has been president for fourteen years, 
making altogether a perlodc.' thirty-three 
years, a term of service for one company 
longer than that of any other life-insurante 
officer in America. Mr. Gibbens has been 
connected with the company for thirty 
years, for the past fifteen as its secrelary. 
The long series of years that all worked 
harmoniously and successfully together Is sufficient evidence of the 
admirable personal traits of Judge Phillips, and the high regard en- 
leriained for him by those under his direction. In the tatter part of 
his life Judge Phillips withdrew from active business, and died Sept. 
9, 1873, mourned for by a host of friends by whom he was highly 
esteemed for his great learning, and dearly loved for his exceptionally 
amiable qualities. 
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TiiE old Presidents' House, for some years past known as the 
worth House, was erected in 1726. President Leverett had ovcnpicd 
the house erected by President Dunster, which was demoIXshMl !■ 
1719 to make room for the erection of Massachusetts HalL it 
cient house — a quaint building with the upper story projeq 
ihe sidewalk — occupied at one lime by President Dunster, p 
recently on Dunster Street, next to Little's Block, wher/i 
house of the Union Railroad Company now stands. 

In 1725 the Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth was elected presJa 
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Corporation. On his acceptance of the office the General Court | The old house, as shown in our illustration, is a good representa- 
gnuited him one hundred and lifty pounds, "to enable him to enter tive of the old gambrel-roofed house of the better sort common i 



Dpon and manage the great affair of that presidency," and 
tee was appointed to look for a suitable house for the reception of 
the president, which reported at the next session, when the General 
Court established his salary at four hundred pounds ; and, " further 
to encourage Mr. Wadsworth cheerfully to go through the momentous 
affairs of his office, they resolved that one thousand pounds should 
be paid to the Corporation by them, to be used for the building of a 
handsome wooden dwelling-house, barn, and out-houses, in some part of 
the College land, for the reception and accommodation of the Presi- 
dent of Harvard College for the time being." The Corporation in 
their address returning thanks for this grant, apparently a little dis- 
trustful of the legislative grant, suggest a hope that the General Court 
may " see meet to entertain a new thought, and build it by a committee 
of their own choosing, which would be no way unacceptable to us," ex- 
pressing at the same time a willingness (o " employ the appropriation 
for that purpose as well as we can." The suggestion of the Corpo- 
ration, however, did not approve itself to the General Court. The 
president received his four hundred pounds in a depreciated paper 
currency, and the appropriation for the house, though expended "with [ 
the utmost care and frugality," proved quite insufficient : so that, after , 
a year had passed, the house remained unfinished, and another petition 
was presented setting forth the facts, and the troubles of the good 
president, who, it represented, "can nowhere hire a convenient house 
for himself, and his famQy is divided, some dwelling in one house and 
some in another. His household goods are disposed of in several 
houses and bams. These diffi- 



New England one hundred and fifty years ago. The grounils have 
been reduced by widening the street in front of it ; only few of the 
stately trees that shaded it thirty years ago stiti remain on the side- 
walk, and Grays Hall occupies the site of the pleasant old garden. 

Few houses in the country have welcomed more illustrious guests 
than has the Wadsworth House. Washington, in 177s, had his first 
headquarters here, before the Craigie House was assigned to him ; and 
the annual levees of the president on Commencement Day, espe- 
cially during the administrations of Josiah Quincy and Edwaril Everett, 
whose circumstances enabled them to dispense an elegant hospitality 
in keeping with their conspicuous station, have been attended from 
year to year by the most famous of our own citizens, and have been 
honored by the presence of many distinguished guests of the nation 
and the University. The imagination of some future Hawthorne may 
summon up for a coming generation, as he did in the " Province 
House," the shades of those who have lived and moved in these now 
deserted rooms, that have been the scene of so many brilliant recep- 
tions in bygone days. 



render the 
speedy finishing of a house for 
hb reception very necessary." 
But the General Court was un- 
moved ; and the overseers there- 
upon advised the Corporation to 
complete the building themselves, 
"with all convenient speed and 
frugality," which they proceeded 
10 do on credit, hoping to be re- 
imbursed by the General Court ; 
and the president took posses- 
sion of the house Nov. 4, 1 726, 
"when not half finished within." 
Wadsworth^ in his diary, says. 
"27th of October, 1726. This 
night some of our family lodged 
at y« New House built for y= 
President. Nov. 4 at night was 
y* first time y' my wife and I lodged there." It was completed in 
January, however, but no money was forthcoming from the General 
Court. It cost j£i,8oo, of which ^800 was paid by the College. 

From that time down to the administration of President Sparks, 
the house was occupied by the successive presidents of the College. 
Mr. Sparks, on his accession, owned a suitable house in which he 
continued to reside ; and the present official residence of the president 
was erected for the use of President Felton, during his administration. 

The Wadsworth House has been enlarged at various times to adapt 
it better for its purpose, especially by the addition of the wings on the 
front, enlarging the reception-rooms on the lower floor to accommodate 
the crowds who visited the president on public days. The brick addi- 
tion, now occupied by the bursar's office, formerly stood on the west- 
erly side of the house, running out towards the Law School building, 
beyond which, again, formerly stood the barn. This brick wing was 
built in President Webber's time; and in the second story was the 
president's study, which was occupied as such to the end of the term 
of Edward Everett. Up to that time the personal relation of the presi- 
dent to the students was much more intimate than at the present day, 
when many duties then devolving on the president have been trans- 
ferred to the dean and other officers ; but by older graduates no pari 
of the College buildings is more, distinctly remembered than the 
c leading up to the presid«ht's study. 




NEW. BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

Ballads and Lyriis. Selected and arranged by Hekrv Cabot Lodge. Bos- 
Ion ; Houghtun, Osgood, & Co. 
This collection of poems, selected, as the preface tells us, for boys and 

girls between the ages of twelve and eiRhleen, seems to be well suited to the 
compiler's aim. Few of the youth 
of our land can fail lo be charmed 
with the nariative poems, which, 
with the old English ballads that 
are always new, will cultivate a tasie 
for good poetry, and lead 10 the 
reading of Milton and Shakespeare. 
With this end in view, Mr. Lodge 
has placed in the collection many 
of the best poems in the language. 
The standard writers of England 
and America are represented, while 
there are also gems culled from 
writers who are not so well known. 
In connection with the poems short 
biographical sketches are given. 
This book answers in an admirable 
way the demands of intelligent peo- 
ple for an impulse toward belter 
reading for young people, and it is 
an excellent substitute for many of 
the books now in circulalion under 
neatly printed, and bears the imprint of the 
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Dodor Indnctui: Slriiturtton Proftiiar yekn Niehel of Ghitgmi!, -with Kifer- 
mie la his Engliik Composilhu. 



Non quidein dociiu, Kd curiuut, qui 

Reprinted, with Additions and Emends 

Trubner S Co., Ludgaie Hill. 1880 

The title tells what this little tiook ia 

are of the severest class. On page S 






ions, from the Slalisman. London : 
Pamph., 64 pp. 
yet it fails to say that the strictures 

le Series of Primers, of which Pro- 
fessor Nichol's work forms a part, is praised, and the writers of most of the 
primers are described as men "of reigning repute ;" while the author of the 
English Composition is mentioned as "certainly one interloper in this highly 
respectable group of authors ; and he is such as 10 offer, we are compelled 
lo say, a strange contrast to his accidental companions." FJtzedward Hall 
(1846), for he is the author of the review, clearly shows that this primer 
which pretends to teach English composition is itself a decidedly good speci- 
men of poor composition, and that it contains in the text many words not 
only inelegantly but quite often inaccurately used, Mr. Hall's method of 
criticism is to reprint the inaccurate and inelegant words and sentences, and 
then show their proper or better use. The review is indeed well worth read- 
ing for its abundance of information and su^estions on good English com- 
position. Mr. Hall seems to have made out such a clear case of incompe- 
tency on the part of Professor Nichol, that one without evidence on the 
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other side can justly say that all of the copies of the primer already issued 
should be consigned to. the flameSi and that a severe penalty should be placed 
upon any further issue. 

The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl, A story of fashionable life. Edited by 
Robert Grant, author of "The Little Tin Gods on Wheels." With 
vignette illustrations by L. S. Ipsen. Boston : A. Williams & Co. New 
York : Brentano's Literary Emporium. 1880 : pp. 220. 
The success of that amusitig brochure^ " Little Tin Gods on Wheels," was 
so flattering that it is not strange its author should have been encouraged to 
attempt something of wider scope. " The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl " 
is exactly what the title implies. The motives, emotions, and mind of a but- 
terfly of society are portrayed in its pages with, on the whole, remarkable 
success. But the book is slight and unsubstantial ; and the question remains 
after reading it, whether the thing, even though well done, was worth doing at 
all. More than one-fourth of the volume is devoted to a description of the 
heroine's first ball and the exceedingly trifling though life-like occurrences 
which signalized it If Mr. Grant's aim was to produce only an entertaining 
trifle which will appeal to a limited class, his first novel may be pronounced 
a success. But it is to be feared that the delicious bits of satire, the many 
evidonces of keen observation contained in its pages, will not prevent 
thoughtful readers from closing it with a sense of disappointment. Yet for 
a first work it is one of great promise, and is doubtless only the precursor of 
others which shall have a more worthy theme and purpose, and an equally 
artistic development. 

Natural Science and Religion, Thvo lectures delivered to the Theological School 

of Yale College, By Asa Gray. New York; Charles Scribner's Sons. 

1880. i6mo, pp. III. 

Dr. Gray, as is well known, holds a foremost rank, not only in his own 
special department, but in natural science in the broad acceptation now 
given to the ternu He is no man's disciple ; but he coincides with Darwin 
in believing that specific and, for the most part, generic differences in plants 
and animals do not indicate a diversity of parent stock ; that '* natural selec- 
tion," repeated through unnumbered decades of centuries, may account for 
the origin of all the species in existence ; and that the "survival of the fit- 
test," to the exclusion of intermediates of which no vestiges remain, consti- 
tutes the ^xXoaX fauna and flora of our planet in its present condition, as it 
determined the prevailing forms of animal and vegetable life in earlier 
stages of its development These hypotheses Dr. Gray holds not as demon- 
strated truths, but as legitimate hypotheses, which give the most satis- 
factory explanation of known facts and laws in the organic world, which are 
constantly receiving added confirmation, and which, in his opinion, are not 
likely to be displaced or discredited. He justly claims for science para- 
mount authority in its own sphere. Alleged religious truths cannot be re- 
ceived as valid by any sound mind, if they are inconsistent with ascertained 
laws of nature or with logical deductions from those laws. But, on the 
other hand, science is supreme only in its own sphere. Because it has not 
made spiritual discoveries with the scalpel and the microscope, it has no 
right to deny or ignore spiritual existence, especially when with its alleged 
knowledge and command of all the material constituents of life, mind, and 
soul, it has not been able to create either. 

The evolution-theory seems, indeed, at one point, and at one only, in col- 
lision with Christianity, and that is as regards the language of the Holy Scrip- 
tures with reference to the material universe. If it be claimed — as it is no 
longer among men of culture — that the Bible was, word for word, divinely 
inspired, and that among its purposes ^as the instruction of mankind in 
cosmical history and philosophy, then there can be no truce, much less an 
alliance, between Christianity and the scientific theories now in the ascendant 
But, had the Bible been constructed on this principle, no generation prior to 
our own could have understood it ; and perhaps it would be unintelligible 
even to us ; for who knows that we have reached the ultimate truth } On 
the other hand, if the sole aim of the sacred writers was the religious instruc- 
tion of the race, then the only question is, whether science has cast doubt on 
the religious truths taught in the Scriptures. This question Dr. Gray an- 
swers in the negative. He shows that evolution, while it accounts for the 
phenomena of organized being, needs itself to be accounted for ; that self- 
evolution from brute matter is no more possible or conceivable than the self- 
creation of plant, beast, or man ; that the argument from design for a Crea- 
tive Intelligence is only strengthened by being transferred from specific 
instances — always questionable — to general laws and tendencies; that 
there are in man characteristics which cannot be reasonably traced to any line 
of earthly parentage, and which indicate that he belongs in part to a different 
sphere and a higher order ; and that there is nothing in the evolution theory 
which excludes the Creator from action to meet special spiritual needs by 
miracle and revelation, as he has manifestly best met material needs by the 
established reign of law. 



We commend this book equally to presumptuous scientists and to timid 
religionists. They may find it not without profit to sit for a while under the 
wordfall of one whose Christian faith and piety have made his name no less 
precious among the " holy and humble men of heart," than it has become 
illustrious in both hemispheres in the records of the most advanced science of 
our time. 

This little volume has also a value independent of, while essential to, its 
main purpose. It contains the most clear and comprehensive statement of 
the evolution-theory that we have ever seen, with the least pos&ible use of 
technical terms. This alone ought to be of no little worth, as the knowledge 
thus conveyed seems utterly wanting in many persons who deem it incumbent 
on them to write or talk on the subject in the supposed interest of religion.— 
Andrew P, Peabody. 

Uranometria Argentina, By BENJAMIN APTHORP GoULD : being vol. i. 
(with star-atlas) of the "Resultados del Observatorio Nacional Argen- 
tino " at C6rdoba. Buenos Aires : 1879. 

It was during the residence in this country of Senor Sarmiento as min- 
ister from the Argentine Republic, that Dr. Gould saw his long-cherished 
design of cataloguing the southern stars take definite shape. Sarmiento was 
an enthusiast in matters of national education ; and the foundation of a 
government observatory fitted well alongside of his scheme of schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Shortly after his election as president, this project 
was perfected ; and Dr. Gould was invited, in 1869, to undertake the estab- 
lishment of the Argentine National Observatory, of which the first volume 
of Results makes the basis for this article. C6rdoba, a city half way between 
the oceans, and almost on the parallels of Buenos Aires and Valparaiso, was 
chosen as the best site, on account of its supposed freedom from bad 
weather ; a supposition that was hardly justified by the frequent interruptions 
from clouds and rains. Its cathedral and university rank among the antiqui- 
ties of our continent : the city itself was droning along a last-century exist- 
ence till it was half aroused by the building of a railroad to connect it with 
river-steamers and the sea ; and, when the first train arrived, it was formally 
welcomed with a sprinkling of holy water by the bishop. 

The woodwork of the observatory was made in Boston, and shipped ready 
to be put up. The more important instruments were an equatorial telescope 
mounted by Alvan Clark & Sons of Cambridgeport, and a meridian circle 
ordered in Germany ; and it was the intention, as soon as Dr. Gould and his 
four assistants should be settled in C6rdoba, to complete the observatory as 
quickly as possible, and proceed at once with observations for the star- 
catalogue. But delays oppressed the work on all sides : the Franco-Prus- 
sian war detained the German instruments and books ; building progressed 
slowly in a country where *' to-morrow " was so frequently in the mouths of 
the workmen ; and there was even some difficulty at one time about funds : 
so that while the observers were all on the ground in September, 1870, the 
meridian circle was not mounted till May, 1872. It very soon became ap- 
parent that something mu(^t be devised to occupy the delay, and it was in 
this ad interim manner that the ** Uranometria Argentina " had its origin. 
Although the delay proved much longer than was first expected, the Uran- 
ometry was equal to the occasion, and expanded itself beyond all previous 
calculation into an arduous and tedious task occupying nearly all the time of 
four observers for over two years : and nearly a decade passed between ite 
beginning and its publication. 

There have been many star-atlases published : some remarkably poor, and, 
with the exceptions named below, none very good. They seldom aimed to 
include all stars down to the limit of visibility to the naked eye ; and, when 
this was attempted, the test of visibility was that the star should be of the 
sixth or greater magnitude as recorded in star-catalogues where the bright- 
ness had been assigned only by telescopic observation. Argelander's 
" Uranometria Nova," published some thirty years ago, was the first in 
which the natural method of direct naked-eye observation was employed to 
fix the limit of naked-eye visibility. Following the long-established system, 
the stars were grouped in magnitudes, from first, or brightest, to sixth, or 
faintest that could be seen with good eyesight on a clear moonless night at 
Bonn ; but, while observations had previously seldom been recorded closer 
than half-magnitudes, Argelander divided each grade into thirds. 

Many other star-atlases might be mentioned, which, while having the 
advantage of including the whole sky, all have the defect of being incom- 
plete and untested compilations from catalogues. Among the best of these 
is Proctor's, published in 1870, based on the famous catalogue of the British 
Association : the maps are convenient in size, clear in print, and the constel- 
lation figures are deservedly omitted: "precession arrows," here first intro- 
duced, are a novelty, by which a rough allowance can be made for the change 
in a star's position. The criticisms noted while working with this atlas were 
that the co-ordinate lines were too heavy, and the stars too coarse. 

Part of Dr. Gould's work while director of the Dudley Obeenratoiy at 
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Albany, N.Y., about i860, was a revision of the ** Nova," carrying the esti- 
mates of brightness down to tenths of a magnitude, — a great advance on 
previous work; but, although nearly completed, this was never published. 

The next original work is the " Atlas Coelestis Novus " of Heis, which ap- 
peared during the progress of the Argentine observations : it is essentially a 
revision of Argelander^s work, but stars one-third of a magnitude fainter 
than Argelander's limit are included. 

In a general way, all visible stars of the southern hemisphere were known 
by telescopic observation before the beginning of the Argentine Uranometry. 
Lacaille observed at the Cape of Good Hope in the last century ; and, con- 
sidering the instruments and time at his disposal, his work is a marvel of 
completeness. Gilliss observed in Santiago de Chile, where he was sent 
on the southern astronomical expedition of our government; but only a 
small part of his work had been published in 1870. Various observatories 
established in India and Australia, and some observations of the southern 
sky visible from the northern hemisphere, notably Argelander^s extension 
of Bessel's zones, left few stars brighter than the seventh magnitude unre- 
corded. 

Unfortunately, the various catalogues representing all this previous work 
were much delayed in their arrival at C6rdoba : only a few that Dr. Gould . 
had carried with him were at hand ; and, with these for a basis, the work went 
on as follows : — 

The sky south of ten degrees north declination, — declination for the sky 
corresponding to latitude for the earth, — was divided into seventeen maps, 
which were shared among the assistants in the Observatory ; Dr^ Gould be- 
ing unable to take part in the actual observation by reason of extreme near- 
sightedness, and having, besides, quite enough in the way of direction and 
record to occupy all his time. On the maps all stars down to the fourth 
magnitude were plotted from the best available catalogue ; and, with these 
comparatively few guides, the fainter ones were dotted in by eye-estimation 
of position, note of the magnitude being taken at the same time. The 
place of these additional stars was then read by the map-circles, and they 
were identified as well as possible in the few catalogues at hand. On pp. 
2 and 3, Dr. Gould speaks of this method of half-guided identification of the 
fainter stars, implying that it insured accuracy in the work, and such was 
his expressed opinion at the time ; but it was a method involving much tedi- 
ous work that seemed unnecessary to the observers, since it was based on 
the supposition that they might be unable to detect disagreement between 
their maps and the sky. It is questionable whether this method was not 
more open to error than the simple one of beginning with maps containing 
all stars down to the sixth or even to the sixth and a half magnitude in the 
catalogue that was employed, and correcting such maps by a direct compari- 
son with the sky. This certainly would have saved much time in identifying 
the visible stars ; it is hard to understand in what way it would have led to 
error ; and it probably would have hastened by half a year the discovery that 
stars of the seventh magnitude are visible to the naked eye at Cordoba : it 
might also have anticipated the detection of some of the erroneous identifi- 
cations of the final revision referred to on p. 8. 

The estimation of magnitudes was a difficult process at first, since all the 
observers were untrained, and had to acqure some proficiency and accuracy 
before their observations were well worth recording. It involved two distinct 
operations : first, the gauging of the standard stars in the type-belt ; second* 
the comparison, direct or indirect, of all the southern stars with these stand- 
ards. The type-belt is a zone ten degrees wide, with its middle at ten 
degrees north declination, and hence at equal altitudes above the horizons of 
Bonn and C6rdoba. Within this belt, the atmospheric loss of starlight would 
be about equal at the two stations, and so the Argentine determinations were 
based on the already established system of Argelander. As at Albany* 
brightness was estimated to tenths of a magnitude, and only such stars as 
the four observers could agree on were accepted as standards : of these 
there were seven hundred and twenty-two, or two-fifths of those on which 
agreement was attempted ; it was with red stars that the greatest divergence 
of estimate occurred. For stars below the sixth magnitude, nearly all ob- 
servations were made with opera-glasses. Their visibility to the naked eye 
was tested by actually catching sight of them ; but the estimajtion of their 
brightness without a glass would have been not only inaccurate, but excess- 
ively fatiguing, and the work was tiresome enough at the best. The type -belt 
now contains the best-established standards of magnitude in the sky, and 
must be accepted north as well as south. 

Transferring the type-scale to the southern constellations involved more care 
than any other part of the work. As an aid, two small maps near the South 
Pole, but on opposite sides of it so as to culminate alternately, were adopted 
as secondary type regions ; and from these the neighboring stars could be 
determined more easily. Generally each observer graded with the utmost 
care a few stars in his map-region, and tested the rest by these, large use 
being made ol the opera-glass as before : then, to insure accuracy, all the 



stars of the same tenth of a magnitude were put in a list together, and com- 
pared directly with each other; this generally resulted in changing by a 
tenth or two the estimate of a quarter or third of the number, before it was 
considered final. 

As detailed on p. 100, there were 44,500 observations of 10,650 stars; but 
this included many fainter than 7.0 magnitude, and when these were omitted 
the number remaining was 7,756. The departure of separate observations 
from the mean is remarkably small, and affords a good test of the closeness 
of the work. As given on p. 105, the average deviation of an observer from 
his mean value is generally less than one-tenth, and in no case equals two- 
tenths. The probable error of the type-belt standards is decidedly less than 
one-tenth. Certainly this degree of accuracy was never before attained for 
so large a part of the heavens. 

Apart from the general use as a guide to a familiar knowledge of the sky, 
a Uranometry has for its end the determination of the constancy or varia- 
tion of the light of the stars. Quickly changing variables are soon found, 
but many others whose change is slow and slight can be recognized only by 
long-continued comparisons. In the " Uranometria Argentina," 47 variables 
are noted, but of these perhaps half were known before the C6rdoba work 
began. It is to be regretted that more exact accounts of the new discoveries 
could not have been published with the Uranometry : we can only hope that 
a second volume of results on southern variables will soon appear. 

Besides the volume of text and catalogue, there is the atlas of thirteen 
large maps and a key, prepared with fine accuracy. Its greatest novelty is 
the exact limitation of constellations by a set of boundaries of determinate 
position : these follow the circles of the sky when possible, and are so ar- 
ranged as to make no change of importance from pre-existing works. The 
convenience of the boundaries during the work was very great ; but by rea- 
son of the disturbing effects of precession, in a few years the stars near the 
border lines must be submitted to calculation before their constellation can 
be determined. This might have been facilitated by the introduction of 
Proctor's " precession arrows," as was at one time contemplated : probably 
in order to have the maps as free from lines as possible, they were omitted. 

It is not easy to condense into a small space the review of ten years of 
work represented by a large volume and a great atlas. All that part refer- 
ring to the distribution of the stars, the form of the Milky Way, and other 
general questions, must be left unnoticed, though it affords much material for 
further description. 

In praise of a work like the " Uranometria Argentina," there is no need of 
speaking : the result is its own praise. Careful, painstaking observation and 
record carried perseveringly through many difficulties,. and achieving complete 
success in the end, has a full reward on taking a sure and high place in the 
astronomical work of the world. It is the greatest of Dr. Gould's completed 
undertakings, and would be alone sufficient to mark his name, unaided by his 
many well-known works in this hemisphere, or by the zone catalogue of the 
southern stars, which we shall hope to find in a succeeding volume of 
the " Resultados del Observatorio Nacional Argentino." — Wm, Af. Davis. 



Professor Isaac Flagg (1864) will in August issue "The Hellenic Ora- 
tions of Demosthenes," with revised text and commentary. 

Professor William F. Allen's (1851) new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of "Allen's Latin Composition" will be ready in July. 

Rev. Dr. George £. Ellis (1833) is preparing for the press the course 
of historical lectures delivered by him before the Lowell Institute. They 
will be published by Little, Brown, & Co. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. (1839), will publish through Roberts Broth- 
ers in July a new volume, "Crusoe in New York, and Other Tales." It will 
be uniform in style with his " The Man without a Country," " How To Do 
It," etc 

Henry W. Havnes (1851), chairman of the Book Committee of the Bos- 
ton School Board, has been appointed to prepare twelve select lives from 
Plutarch, — six Latin, and six Greek. They will probably be new translations, 
and they are to be published in book form. 

Rt. Rev. William Stevens Perry (1834), the Bishop of Iowa, will 
shortly publish a neat little volume, "Some Summer Days Abroad," con- 
taining sketches of his journey, with an account of the Second Lambeth 
Conference of Bishops in communion with the Church of England. 

Professor John Williams White (Ph.D. 1877) has in press an illus- 
trated vocabulary especially designed to accompany Goodwin and White's 
" Anabasis." It will, however, be bound in a separate volume for use with 
any edition of the Anabasis. Ginn & Heath, the publishers, announce that 
it will be ready in August. Professor White's revised edition of " First Les- 
sons in Greek " will be published next month, in England by Macmillan & 
Co., and in this country by Ginn & Heath. 
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Mutual Life Insurance Company, the advertisement of which occupies 
our front page. Willard Phillips was its chief organizer, and president 
for twenty-three consecutive years. It was the first company to be 
chartered in this country to do a life-insurance business in its modern 
forms ; it began with only fifty thousand dollars, and has passed through 
a prosperous career of thirty-aix years until it is now, with its cash 
assets exceeding fifteen million dollars, one of the greatest financial 
institutions in New England. It is therefore worth while to glance at 
the career of the man who successfully directed its affairs for the first 
quarter of a century of its existence. Mr. Phillips graduated in iSio, 
was a tutor in the College from tSti to tSif, and received the degree 
of A.M. in [813, and of LL.D. in tSjj. He was born in Bridgewater, 
Dec, 19, 1784, of poor parents, and his early life was a hard struggle 
for an education and a livelihood. By his own work he secured the 
education that availed him so much all through his long life, which 
terminated at the ripe age of almost ninety years. AI College he 
received a prize for a dissertation, and just after graduation became 
an assistant to the Rev. Dr. Asa Eaton (1805), In a school in Boston, 
In the latter pari of the year, through the influence of his classmate 
Joseph G. Kendall, he opened a school of his own, but gave it up soon 
afterwards by reason of his appointment 
Latin and later in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. During the war of 1812, he 
issued a pamphlet entided " An Appeal 
10 the Public Spirit of the Federalists 
and the Good Sense of the Democrats,'* 
and occasionally wrote articles for news- 
papers. About this time he entered his 
name in the office of William Sullivan 
(1792), who then enjoyed a large legal 
practice. In 1814 an association was 
formed consisting of President Kirlcland, 
Edward T. Channing, Mr. Phillips, and 
Others, to publish the New England Mag- 
mine and Rfvietu. Mr. Phillips was lo 
have been the editor ; but, just when all 
arrangements had been completed, it was 
abandoned because William Tudor (1796) 
was about to establish the North Ameri- 
can Review and Miscellaneous Journal. 
At the end of its first year, this periodical 
was placed at the disposal of Mr. Phillips, 
who conducted it with Mr. Tudor as the 
nominal editor till 1817, when an associ- 
ation was formed of the chief contribu- 
tors, including John Gallison, an able 
lawyer, and the reporter of the early de- 
cisions of Judge Story; Nathan Hale, the 
editor of the Boston Dnify Advertiser, and 
father of the Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale ; Richard H. Dana, Edward 
T, Channing, Mr. Phillips, William Powell Mason (also reporter of 
Judge Story's decisions), and Jared Sparks, then tutor in the College. 
Mr. Phillips for some years continued to be a frequent contributor, 
and an occasional one till 1836. 

About 1815 he devoted himself to the practice of law; six years 
later he began to collect from origiual authorities the materials for his 
treatise on Insurance, which was published in 1823. In this work his 
general distribution of the subjects, and arrangement and order of the 
topics, were wholly of his own devising. Chancellor Kent gave Mr. 
Phillips's division of the subject the preference in his lectures, now 
known as Kent's Commentaries. This treatise materially aided the 
author's professional business, as did also his treatise on patents, pub- 
lished in 1837- Judge Story introduced both books in the ancillary 
course of reading at the Harvard Law School. In 182J and 1826 
Mr, Phillips was a representative to the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, In 1827, by reason of ill health, he withdrew from practice, and 
for a season was interested in a manufacturing establishment, and 
made some investments which used up the means that he had accu- 
mulated : in 1828 he associated with himself Richard Robins, and 
resumed his practice ; in [829 he published a treatise on Political 




Economy; with the aid of Edward Pickering he made, in 1832, a 
digest of the first eight volumes of Pickering's Reports, and edited 
the first American edition of CoUyer on Partnership ; in 1837 he was 
member, and subsequently chairman, of a commission for codifying so 
much of the common law as relates to crimes and their incidents. A 
code of the law of crimes and their punishments was finally repiorted 
by Mr. Phillips and Samuel B. Walcott ; but as the greater part of the 
profession in Massachusetts, at the time when the code was presented, 
was opposed to the codification of the common law, and believed any 
such attempt lo be " wholly experimental, theoretical, and dangerous," 
it was voted to dismiss the subject. Mr. Phillips had devoted 
full four years of arduous labor to this task, and had drawn on 
many competent jurists for help in its preparation, and was always 
satisfied to rest his reputation on that work : it has since been of 
Important use in this and other States, and has received the com- 
mendation of jurists everywhere. In 1839 Gov. Everett appointed 
Mr. Phillips judge of probate for the county of Suffolk, an office he 
held for eight years, and then resigned chiefly to become the presi- 
dent of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, of which 
he was one of the original incorporators. Judge Phillips was a con- 
tributor to the " Encyclopedia Americana," one of his articles being 
on Political Economy. In 185a he issued 
a duodecimo volume entitled " Proposi- 
tions concerning Protection and Free 
Trade," a subject in which he always 
took great interest. 

. One important part in the work of men 
is to exert a good influence on those who 
come in contact with them, and in this 
respect Judge Phillips was pre-eminent. 
In this brief notice but two of his many 
pupils, so to speak, can be mentioned : 
one, Benjamin F. Stevens, who succeeded 
Mr. Phillips as president of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny; and the other, Joseph M. Gibbens, 
the successor of Mr. Stevens, aa secretary 
of the same company, under Judge Phil- 
lips's administration. Mr. Stevens was 
secretary for seventeen years, and vice- 
president for two years. Since then he 
has been president for fourteen years, 
making altogether a period *&.' thirty-three 
years, a term of service for one company 
longer than that of any other life-insurance 
ofiicer in America. Mr. Gibbens. has been 
connected with the company for thirty 
years, for the past fifteen as its secretary. 
The long series of years that all worked 
harmoniously and successfully together is sufficient evidence of the 
admirable personal traits of Judge Phillips, and the high regard en- 
tertained for him by those under his direction. In the latter part of 
his life Judge Phillips withdrew from active business, and died Sept. 
9, 1873, mourned for by a host of friends by whom he was highly 
esteemed for his great learning, and dearly loved for his exceptionally 
amiable qualities. 



A HARVARD LANDMARK. 

BY HENRY WARE. 

The old Presidents' House, for some years past known as the 
worth House, was erected in 1726, President Leverett had 
the house erected by President Dunster, which was demol] 
1719 to make room for the erection of Massachusetts Hall, 
cient house — a quaint building with the upper story projec 
the sidewalk — occupied at one time by President Dunster, 
recently on Dunster Street, next to Little's Block, wherj 
house of the Union Railroad Company now Stands. 

In 1725 the Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth was elected pre: 
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Corporation. On his acceptance of the office the General Court 
granted him one hundred and fifty pounds, "to enable him to enter 
upon and manage the great affair of that presidency," and a commit- 
tee was appointed to look for a suitable house for the reception of 
the president, which reported at the next session, when the General 
Court established his salary at four hundred pounds; and, "further 
to encourage Mr. Wadsworth cheerfully to go through the momentous 
afiairs of his office, they resolved that one thousand pounds should 
be paid to the Corporation by them, to be used for the building of a 
handsome wooden dwelling-house, bam, and out-houses, in some pari of 
the College land, for the reception and accommodation of the Presi- 
dent of Harvard College for the time being." The Corporation in 
their address returning thanks for this grant, apparently a little dis- 
trustful of the legislative grant, suggest a hope that the General Court 
may " see meet to entertain a new thought, and build it by a committee 
of their own choosing, which would be no way unacceptable to us," ex- 
pressing at the same time a willingness to " employ the appropriation 
for that purpose as well as we can." The suggestion of the Corpo- 
ration, however, did not approve itself to the General Court. The 
president received his four hundred pounds in a depreciated paper 
currency, and the appropriation for the house, though expended " with 
the utmost care and frugality," proved quite insufficient ; so that, after 
a year had passed, the house remained unfinished, and another petition 
was presented setting foriih the facts, and the troubles of the good 
president, who, it represented, "can nowhere hire a convenient house 
for himself, and his family is divided, some dwelling in one house and 
some in another. His household goods are disposed of in several 
houses and bams. These diffi- 
cult circumstances render the 
speedy finishing of a house for 
his reception very necessary." 
But the General Court was un- 
moved : and the overseers there- 
upon advised the Corporation to 
complete the building themselves, 
"with all convenient speed and 
frugality," which they proceeded 
to do on credit, hoping to be re- 
imbursed by the General Court ; 
and the president took posses- 
sion of the hou.se Nov. 4, 1726, 
"when nol half finished within." 
Wadsworth^ in his diary, says, 
"27th of October, 1726. This 
night some of our family lodged 
at y« New House buiit for y 
President. Nov. 4 at night was 

y« first lime y' my wife and 1 lodged there." It was completed in 
January, however, but no money was forthcoming from the General 
Court. It cost ^1,800, of which ^800 was paid by the College. 

From that time down to the administration of President Sparks, 
the house was occupied by the successive presidents of the College. 
Mr. Sparks, on his accession, owned a suitable house in which he 
continued to reside ; and the present official residence of the president 
was erected for the use of President Felton, during his administration. 

The Wadsworth House has been enlarged at various times to adapt 
it better for its purpose, especially by the addition of the wings on the 
front, enlarging the reception-rooms on the lower floor to accommodate 
the crowds who visited the president on public days. The brick addi- 
tion, now occupied by the bursar's office, formerly stood on the west- 
erly side of the house, running out towards the Law School building, 
beyond which, again, formerly stood the bam. This brick wing was 
built in President Webber's lime ; and in the second story was the 
president's study, which was occupied as such to (he end of the term 
of Edward Everett. Up tolhat lime the personal relation of the presi- 
dent to the students was much more intimate than at the present day, 
wben raany duties then devolving on the president have been trans- 
ferred to the dean and other officers ; but by older graduates no part 
of the College buildings is more distinctly remembered than the 
ling up to the president's study. 



The old house, as shown in our illustration, is a good representa- 
tive of the old gambrel-roofed house of the better sort common in 
New England one hundred and fifty years ago. The grounds have 
been reduced by widening the street in front of it ; only few of the 
stately trees that shaded it thirty years ago still remain on the aide- 
walk, and Grays Hall occupies the site of the pleasant old garden. 

Few houses in Che country have welcomed more illustrious guests 
than has the Wadsworth House. Washington, in 1775, had his first 
headquarters here, before the Craigie House was assigned to him ; and 
the annual levees of the president on Commencement Day, espe- 
cially during the administrations of Josiah Quincy and Edward Everett, 
whose circumstances enabled them to dispense an elegant hospitality 
in keeping with their conspicuous station, have been attended from 
year to year by the most famous of our own citizens, and have been 
honored by the presence of many distinguished guests of the nation 
and the University. The imagination of some future Hawthorne may 
summon up for a coming generation, as he did in the " Province 
House." the shades of those who have lived and moved in these now 
deserted rooms, that have been the scene of so many brilliant recep- 
tions in bygone days. 



NEW. BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES, 



Ballads and Lyrics. Selected and arranged hy Henrv Cabot Lodge. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 
This collection of poems, selected, as the pref: 

girls between tlie ages of twelve and eighteen, seen 
compiler's 




ells us, for boys and 
be well suited to the 
. Few of the youth 
1 fail to be charmed 
with the narrative poems, which, 
with the old English balladi that 
are always new, will cultivate a taste 
for good poetry, and lead to the 
reading of Millon and Shakespeare. 
With this end in view, Mr. Lodge 



1 the collection 
□ems in the lani 



iguage. 



iSWORTH HOUSE 



has placed ir 
of (he l>est p 

The standard writers of England 
and America are represented, while 
(here are also gems culled from 
wii(er3 who arc not so welt known. 
In connection with the paems short 
biographical sketches are given. 
This book answers in an admirable 
way the demands of intelligent peo- 
ple for an impulse toward better 
reading for young people, and it is 
an excellent substitute for many of 
the books now in circulation under 
It is neatly printed, and bears (he imprint of the 



Declor IndeclHS : Slriclurti an Profess: 
incf la his English Cempoulion. 



John Nkhelof Glaigmi, with Rtfir- 



— OtdSaj. 



I., qui plui 



Reprinted, with Additions and Emendations, from the Stairsman. London ; 

Trubncr & Co., Ludgale Hill. 18S0. Pamph., 64 pp. 

The title tells what this little book is ; yet it fails (o say that the strictures 
arc of the severest class. On page 8 the Series of Primers, of which Pro- 
fessor Nichol's work forms a part, is praised, and the writers of most of the 
primers are described as men " of reigning repute ; " while the author of the 
English Composition is mentioned as " certainly one interloper in this highly 
respectable group of authors ; and he is such as to offer, we are compelled 
10 say, a strange contrast to his accidental companions." Fitzedward Hall 
(1S46), for he is the author of the review, clearly shows that this primer 
which pretends to teach English composition is itself a decidedly good speci- 
men of poor composition, and that it contains in the text many words not 
only inelegantly but quite often inaccurately used. Mr. Hall's method of 
criticism is to reprint the inaccurate and inelegant words and sentences, and 
then show their proper or better use. The review is indeed well worth read- 
ing for its abundance of informadon and suggestions on good English com- 
position. Mr. Hall seems to have made out such a clear case of incompe- 
tency on the part of Professor Nichol, that one without evidence on the 
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other side can justly say that all of the copies of the primer already issued 
should be consigned to the flames, and that a severe penalty should be placed 
upon any further issue. 

The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl, A story of fashionable life. Edited by 
Robert Grant, author of "The Little Tin Gods on Wheels." With 
vignette illustrations by L. S. Ipsen. Boston : A. Williams & Co. New 
York : Brentano's Literary Emporium. 1880 : pp. 220. 
The success of that amusitig brochure, " Little Tin Gods on Wheels,*' was 
so flattering that it is not strange its author should have been encouraged to 
attempt something of wider scope. " The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl *' 
is exactly what the title implies. The motives, emotions, and mind of a but- 
terfly of society are portrayed in its pages with, on the whole, remarkable 
success. But the book is slight and unsubstantial ; and the question remains 
after reading it, whether the thing, even though well done, was worth doing at 
all. More than one-fourth of the volume is devoted to a description of the 
heroine's first ball and the exceedingly trifling though life-like occurrences 
which signalized it If Mr. Grant's aim was to produce only an entertaining 
trifle which will appeal to a limited class, his first novel may be pronounced 
a success. But it is to be feared that the delicious bits of satire, the many 
evidences of keen observation contained in its pages, will not prevent 
thoughtful readers from closing it with a sense of disappointment. Yet for 
a first work it is one of great promise, and is doubtless only the ]7recursor of 
others which shall have a more worthy theme and purpose, and an equally 
artistic development. 

Natural Science and Religion, Tkoo lectures delivered to the Theological School 

of Yale College, By Asa Gray. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

1880. i6mo, pp. III. 

Dr. Gray, as is well known, holds a foremost rank, not only in his own 
special department, but in natural science in the broad acceptation now 
given to the term. He is no man's disciple ; but he coincides with Darwin 
in believing that specific and, for the most part, generic differences in plants 
and animals do not indicate a diversity of parent stock ; that '* natural selec- 
tion," repeated through unnumbered decades of centuries, may account for 
the origin of all the species in existence; and that the "survival of the fit- 
test," to the exclusion of intermediates of which no vestiges remain, consti- 
tutes the 2LCtu2\ fauna 2iTi6. flora of our planet in its present condition, as it 
determined the prevailing forms of animal and vegetable life in earlier 
stages of its development These hypotheses Dr. Gray holds not as demon- 
strated truths, but as legitimate hypotheses, which give the most satis- 
factory explanation of known facts and laws in the organic world, which are 
constantly receiving added confirmation, and which, in his opinion, are not 
likely to be displaced or discredited. He justly claims for science para- 
mount authority in its own sphere. Alleged religious truths cannot be re- 
ceived as valid by any sound mind, if they are inconsistent with ascertained 
laws of nature or with logical deductions from those laws. But, on the 
other hand, science is supreme only in its own sphere. Because it has not 
made spiritual discoveries with the scalpel and the microscope, it has no 
right to deny or ignore spiritual existence, especially when with its alleged 
knowledge and command of all the material constituents of life, mind, and 
soul, it has not been able to create either. 

The evolution-theory seems, indeed, at one point, and at one only, in col- 
lision with Christianity, and that is as regards the language of the Holy Scrip- 
tures with reference to the material universe. If it be claimed — as it is no 
longer among men of culture — that the Bible was, word for word, divinely 
inspired, and that among its purposes \vas the instruction of mankind in 
cosmical history and philosophy, then there can be no truce, much less an 
alliance, between Christianity and the scientific theories now in the ascendant. 
But, had the Bible been constructed on this principle, no generation prior to 
our own could have understood it ; and perhaps it would be unintelligible 
even to us ; for who knows that we have reached the ultimate truth ? On 
the other hand, if the sole aim of the sacred writers was the religious instruc- 
tion of the race, then the only question is, whether science has cast doubt on 
the religious truths taught in the Scriptures. This question Dr. Gray an- 
swers in the negative. He shows that evolution, while it accounts for the 
phenomena of organized being, needs itself to be accounted for ; that self- 
evolution from brute matter is no more possible or conceivable than the self- 
creation of plant, beast, or man ; that the argument from design for a Crea- 
tive Intelligence is only strengthened by being transferred from specific 
instances — always questionable — to general laws and tendencies; that 
there are in man characteristics which cannot be reasonably traced to any line 
of earthly parentage, and which indicate that he belongs in part to a different 
sphere and a higher order ; and that there is nothing in the evolution theory 
which excludes the Creator from action to meet special spiritual needs by 
miracle and revelation, as he has manifestly best met material needs by the 
established reign of law. 



We commend this book equally to presumptuous scientists and to timid 
religionists. They may find it not without profit to sit for a while under the 
wordfall of one whose Christian faith and piety have made his name no less 
precious among the " holy and humble men of heart," than it has become 
illustrious in both hemispheres in the records of the most advanced science of 
our time. 

This little volume has also a value independent of, while essential to, its 
main purpose. It contains the most clear and comprehensive statement of 
the evolution-theory that we have ever seen, with the least pos&ible use of 
technical terms. This alone ought to be of no little worth, as the knowledge 
thus conveyed seems utterly wanting in many persons who deem it incumbent 
on them to write or talk on the subject in the supposed interest of religion. — 
Andrew P, Peabodv. 

Uranometria Argentina, By BENJAMIN APTHORP GoULD: being vol. i. 
(with star-atlas) of the "Resultados del Observatorio Nacional Argen- 
tino " at Cordoba. Buenos Aires : 1879. 

It was during the residence in this country of Sefior Sarmiento as min- 
ister from the Argentine Republic, that Dr. Gould saw his long-cherished 
design of cataloguing the southern stars take definite shape. Sarmiento was 
an enthusiast in matters of national education ; and the foundation of a 
government observatory fitted well alongside of his scheme of schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Shortly after his election as president, this project 
was perfected ; and Dr. Gould was invited, in 1869, ^^ undertake the estab- 
lishment of the Argentine National Observatory, of which the first volume 
of Results makes the basis for this article. C6rdoba, a city half way between 
the oceans, and almost on the parallels of Buenos Aires and Valparaiso, was 
chosen as the best site, on account of its supposed freedom from bad 
weather ; a supposition that was hardly justified by the frequent interruptions 
from clouds and rains. Its cathedral and university rank among the antiqui- 
ties of our continent : the city itself was droning along a last-century exist- 
ence till it was half aroused by the building of a railroad to connect it with 
river-steamers and the sea ; and, when the first train arrived, it was formally 
welcomed with a sprinkling of holy water by the bishop. 

The woodwork of the observatory was made in Boston, and shipped ready 
to be put up. The more important instruments were an equatorial telescope 
mounted by Alvan Clark & Sons of Cambridgeport, and a meridian circle 
ordered in Germany ; and it was the intention, as soon as Dr. Gould and his 
four assistants should be settled in Cordoba, to complete the observatory as 
quickly as possible, and proceed at once with observations for the star- 
catalogue. But delays oppressed the work on all sides : the Franco-Prus- 
sian war detained the German instruments and books ; building progressed 
slowly in a country where " to-morrow " was so frequently in the mouths of 
the workmen ; and there was even some difficulty at one time about funds : 
so that while the observers were all on the ground in September, 1870, the 
meridian circle was not mounted till May, 1872. It very soon became ap- 
parent that something mi&t be devised to occupy the delay, and it was in 
this ad interim manner that the " Uranometria Argentina " had its origin. 
Although the delay proved much longer than was first expected, the Uran- 
ometry was equal to the occasion, and expanded itself beyond all previous 
calculation into an arduous and tedious task occupying nearly all the time of 
four observers for over two years : and nearly a decade passed between its 
beginning and its publication. 

There have been many star-atlases published : some remarkably poor, and, 
with the exceptions named below, none very good. They seldom aimed to 
include all stars down to the limit of visibility to the naked eye ; and, when 
this was attempted, the test of visibility was that the star should be of the 
sixth or greater magnitude as recorded in star-catalogues where the bright- 
ness had been assigned only by telescopic observation. Argelander's 
" Uranometria Nova," published some thirty years ago, was the first in 
which the natural method of direct naked-eye observation was employed to 
fix the limit of naked-eye visibility. Following the long-established system, 
the stars were grouped in magnitudes, from first, or brightest, to sixth, or 
faintest that could be seen with good eyesight on a clear moonless night at 
Bonn ; but, while observations had previously seldom been recorded closer 
than half-magnitudes, Argelander divided each grade into thirds. 

Many other star-atlases might be mentioned, which, while having the 
advantage of including the whole sky, all have the defect of being incom- 
plete and untested compilations from catalogues. Among the best of these 
is Proctor's, published in 1870, based on the famous catalogue of the British 
Association : the maps are convenient in size, clear in print, and the constel- 
lation figures are deservedly omitted : " precession arrows," here first intro- 
duced, are a novelty, by which a rough allowance can be made for the change 
in a star's position. The criticisms noted while working with this atlas were 
that the co-ordinate lines were too heavy, and the stars too coarse. 

Part of Dr. Gould's work while director of the Dudley Obaenratory at 
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Albany, N.Y., about i860, was a revision of the " Nova," carrying the esti- 
mates of brightness down to tenths of a magnitude, — a great advance on 
previous work ; but, although nearly completed, this was never published. 

The next original work is the " Atlas Coelestis Novus " of Heis, which ap- 
peared during the progress of the Argentine observations : it is essentially a 
revision of Argelander's work, but stars one-third of a magnitude fainter 
than Argelander's limit are included. 

In a general way, all visible stars of the southern hemisphere were known 
by telescopic observation before the beginning of the Argentine Uranometry. 
Lacaille observed at the Cape of Good Hope in the last century ; and, con- 
sidering the instruments and time at his disposal, his work is a marvel of 
completeness. Gilliss observed in Santiago de Chile, where he was sent 
on the southern astronomical expedition of our government; but only a 
small part of his work had been published in 1870. Various observatories 
established in India and Australia, and some observations of the southern 
sky visible from the northern hemisphere, notably Argelander's extension 
of Bessel's zones, left few stars brighter than the seventh magnitude unre- 
corded. 

Unfortunately, the various catalogues representing all this previous work 
were much delayed in their arrival at Cordoba : only a few that Dr. Gould . 
had carried with him were at hand ; and, with these for a basis, the work went 
on as follows : — 

The sky south of ten degrees north declination, — declination for the sky 
corresponding to latitude for the earth, — was divided into seventeen maps, 
which were shared among the assistants in the Observatory ; Dr^ Gould be- 
ing unable to take part in the actual observation by reason of extreme near- 
sightedness, and having, besides, quite enough in the way of direction and 
record to occupy all his time. On the maps all stars down to the fourth 
magnitude were plotted from the best available catalogue ; and, with these 
comparatively few guides, the fainter ones were dotted in by eye-estimation 
of position, note of the magnitude being taken at the same time. The 
place of these additional stars was then read by the map-circles, and they 
were identified as well as possible in the few catalogues at hand. On pp. 
2 and 5, Dr. Gould speaks of this method of half-guided identification of the 
fainter stars, implying that it insured accuracy in the work, and such was 
his expressed opinion at the time ; but it was a method involving much tedi- 
ous work that seemed unnecessary to the observers, since it was based on 
the supposition that they might be unable to detect disagreement between 
their maps and the sky. It is questionable whether this method was not 
more open to error than the simple one of beginning with maps containing 
all stars down to the sixth or even to the sixth and a half magnitude in the 
catalogue that was employed, and correcting such maps by a direct compari- 
son with the sky. This certainly would have saved much time in identifying 
the visible stars ; it is hard to understand in what way it would have led to 
error; and it probably would have hastened by half a year the discovery that 
stars of the seventh magnitude are visible to the naked eye at C6rdoba : it 
might also have anticipated the detection of some of the erroneous identifi- 
cations of the final revision referred to on p. 8. 

The estimation of magnitudes was a difficult process at first, since all the 
observers were untrained, and had to acqure some proficiency and accuracy 
before their observations were well worth recording. It involved two distinct 
operations : first, the gauging of the standard stars in the type-belt ; second* 
the comparison, direct or indirect, of all the southern stars with these stand- 
ards. The type-belt is a zone ten degrees wide, with its middle at ten 
degrees north declination, and hence at equal altitudes above the horizons of 
Bonn and C6rdoba. Within this belt, the atmospheric loss of starlight would 
be about equal at the two stations, and so the Argentine determinations were 
based on the already established system of Argelander. As at Albany* 
brightness was estimated to tenths of a magnitude, and only such stars as 
the four observers could agree on were accepted as standards : of these 
there were seven hundred and twenty-two, or two-fifths of those on which 
agreement was attempted ; it was with red stars that the greatest divergence 
of estimate occurred. For stars below the sixth magnitude, nearly all ob- 
servations were made with opera-glasses. Their visibility to the naked eye 
was tested by actually catching sight of them ; but the estimation of their 
brightness without a glass would have been not only inaccurate, but excess- 
ively fatiguing, and the work was tiresome enough at the best. The type-belt 
now contains the best-established standards of magnitude in the sky, and 
must be accepted north as well as south. 

Transferring the type-scale to the southern constellations involved more care 
than any other part of the work. As an aid, two small maps near the South 
Pole, but on opposite sides of it so as to culminate alternately, were adopted 
as secondary t3rpe regions; and from these the neighboring stars could be 
determined more easily. Generally each observer graded with the utmost 
care a few stars in his map-region, and tested the rest by these, large use 
bemg made dt the opera-glass as before : then, to insure accuracy, all the 



stars of the same tenth of a magnitude were put in a list together, and com- 
pared directly with each other; this generally resulted in changing by a 
tenth or two the estimate of a quarter or third of the number, before it was 
considered final. 

As detailed on p. 100, there were 44,500 observations of 10,650 stars ; but 
this included many fainter than 7.0 magnitude, and when these were omitted 
the number remaining was 7,756. The departure of separate observations 
from the mean is remarkably small, and affords a good test of the closeness 
of the work. As given on p. 105, the average deviation of an observer from 
his mean value is generally less than one-tenth, and in no case equals two- 
tenths. The probable error of the type-belt standards is decidedly less than 
one-tenth. Certainly this degree of accuracy was never before attained for 
so large a part of the heavens. 

Apart from the general use as a guide to a familiar knowledge of the sky, 
a Uranometry has for its end the determination of the constancy or varia- 
tion of the light of the stars. Quickly changing variables are soon found, 
but many others whose change is slow and slight can be recognized only by 
long-continued comparisons. In the " Uranometria Argentina," 47 variables 
are noted, but of these perhaps half were known before the Cordoba work 
began. It is to be regretted that more exact accounts of the new discoveries 
could not have been published with the Uranometry : we can only hope that 
a second volume of results on southern variables will soon appear. 

Besides the volume of text and catalogue, there is the atlas of thirteen 
large maps and a key, prepared with fine accuracy. Its greatest novelty is 
the exact limitation of constellations by a set of boundaries of determinate 
position : these follow the circles of the sky when possible, and are so ar- 
ranged as to make no change of importance from pre-existing works. The 
convenience of the boundaries during the work was very great ; but by rea- 
son of the disturbing effects of precession, in a few years the stars near the 
border lines must be submitted to calculation before their constellation can 
be determined. This might have been facilitated by the introduction of 
Proctor*s " precession arrows," as was at one time contemplated : probably 
in order to have the maps as free from lines as possible, they were omitted. 

It is not easy to condense into a small space the review of ten years of 
work represented by a large volume and a great atlas. All that part refer- 
ring to the distribution of the stars, the form of the Milky Way, and other 
general questions, must be left unnoticed, though it affords much material for 
further description. 

In praise of a work like the ** Uranometria Argentina," there is no need of 
speaking : the result is its own praise. Careful, painstaking observation and 
record carried perseveringly through many difficulties,.and achieving complete 
success in the end, has a full reward on taking a sure and high place in the 
astronomical work of the world. It is the greatest of Dr. Gould's completed 
undertakings, and would be alone sufficient to mark his name, unaided by his 
many well-known works in this hemisphere, or by the zone catalogue of the 
southern stars, which we shall hope to find in a succeeding volume of 
the " Resultados del Observatorio Nacional Argentino." — Wm, M, Davis. 



Professor Isaac Flagg (1864) will in August issue "The Hellenic Ora- 
tions of Demosthenes," with revised text and commentary. 

Professor William F. Allen's (1851) new, revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of " Allen's Latin Composition " will be ready in July. 

Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis (1833) is preparing for the press the course 
of historical lectures delivered by him before the Lowell Institute. They 
will be published by Little, Brown, & Co. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. (1839), will publish through Roberts Broth- 
ers in July a new volume, " Crusoe in New York, and Other Tales," It will 
be uniform in style with his " The Man without a Country," " How To Do 
It," etc 

Henry W. Haynes (1851), chairman of the Book Committee of the Bos- 
ton School Board, has been appointed to prepare twelve select lives from 
Plutarch, — six Latin, and six Greek. They will probably be new translations, 
and they are to be published in book form. 

Rt. Rev. William Stevens Perry (1834), the Bishop of Iowa, will 
shortly publish a neat little volume, "Some Summer Days Abroad," con- 
taining sketches of his journey, with an account of the Second Lambeth 
Conference of Bishops in communion with the Church of England. 

Professor John Williams White (Ph.D. 1877) has in press an illus- 
trated vocabulary especially designed to accompany Goodwin and White's 
" Anabasis." It will, however, be bound in a separate volume for use with 
any edition of the Anabasis. Ginn & Heath, the publishers, announce that 
it will be ready in August. Professor White's revised edition of " First Les- 
sons in Greek " will be published next month, in England by Macmillan & 
Co., and in this country by Ginn & Heath. 
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SHALL ''THE HARVARD REGISTER" STOP? 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Harvard Register must stop un- 
less the graduates and friends of the Univer- 
sity are more generous with subscriptions. 
No call is made iox generosity ; but there is 
a long list of persons — fully three thousand 
— who have continued to receive regularly 
all the numbers of the paper, without sub- 
scribing, or notifying us to stop sending it. 
The paper, with this number, completes its 
first volume. Its character is well determined, 
and nothing remains undone, except for its 
friends to say by their cash subscriptions of 
only two dollars a year whether or not it is 
worth supporting. The year's numbers will 
contain two hundred pages of matter and 
thirty good illustrations. 



It is expected that all graduates will unhesitat- 
ingly send in such items as seem to them worth 
printing. It makes no difference whether or not a 
graduate be a subscriber : we want every bit of 
news that reflects credit on the individual or the 
University. 

In the July number there will be a list of our 
subscribers ; and the graduates' names — upwards 
of one thousand — will be alphabetically arranged 
under their classes, which in turn will be put in 
chronological order. 



S. Ellbrv Jbnnison, who entered with the class of 1877, and 
withdrew in January of his senior year to go into business, is 
engaged in stock-raising in Virginia. 

Now that the subject of "open scholarships" is again a 
matter of discussion, by reason of a recent article in the Inter- 
national Rrviiw^ we would suggest that President Eliot's 
views on the subject are printed m No. 3 (February) of Thb 
Harvard Register. In that article he fully replies to the 
arguments previously made, and anticipates the objections 
subsequently put forth. It will bear a second reading. 

Amende Honorablb. — In the notice of the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Osgood, in the May number of The Harvard Regis- 
ter, it was erroneously stated that the class of 1839 was the 
first to enjoy the German instruction of Dr. Follen: whereas 
he began teaching in College in 1835. The mistake arose 
from the (act that the date of his inauguration as German 
professor (in 1830) eclipsed for the moment the earlier one in 
the memory of the writer. — C. T. B. 

Many persons will be surprised to leam of the extensive cir- 
culation of The Harvard Register. The first seven num- 
bers comprise thirty-nine thousand copies. The various issues 
were, — 

No. z. January 6,000 

No. 



NOTES. 

Commencement-Day, Wednesday, June 30. 

The Harvard College library will be open Sunday after- 
noons for the use of students. 

The west wing of the Observatory-building is being altered 
so as to increase the convenience of the passage-way. 

The seventh Harvard examination for women took place in 
Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, May 26. 
Twenty-two tried the preliminary, and two the final examina- 
tions. 

The Museum of Comparative ZoSlogy, popularly known as 
the Agassiz Museum, will be open on Sunday afternoons from 
one to five o'clock until November. Any one who has not yet 
visited this Museum can well afTord to spend an afternoon 
there. The admission is free to all. 

The twelfth and thirteenth annual reports of the trustees of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
which were presented to the President and Fellows in April, 
have just been published under one cover, and make a hand- 
somely printed volume of 320 pages. 

This, the June number of The Harvard Register, con- 
tains upward of one hundred different advertisements, many of 
which were written expressly to catch the eye of all persons 
who are directly or indirectly interested in educational affairs. 
The advertising pages therefore contain much information that 
one can well afford to acquire. 



Jan. 



.000 



5 5i 

No. 3. February 5.500 

No. 4. March 5i3oo 

No. 5. April 5*500 

No. 6. May 5>5oo 

No. 7. June 6,300 



I Total 39.000 

j These figures are certified to by the affidavit of Rand, 
' Avery, & (^., of Boston, one of the largest printing estab- 
lishments in the world. 

John BARTLETT.for sixteen years past a member of the firm 
of Little, Brown, & Co., of Boston, many graduates remember 
as the proprietor of the University Bookstore during the ten 
years beginning with 1849; but the public know him best as 
the author of Bartlett's " Dictionary of Familiar Quotations," 
which has passed through seven editions, and even now has an 
unlimited sale. He has now in press a volume that promises 
to eclipse even the book just mentioned. It consists of an in- 
dex to the words used in Shakspeare. The plan of the work 
can be seen in the following extract from an advance sheet : — 
Cherubin. — Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins 

Mer. of Venice^ v. x. 

Fears make devils of cherubins ; they never see truly 

Troi. and Cress, iii. a. 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin 

Othello, iv. 2. 

The volume will contain about 1,000 pages, and will proba- 
bly be completed within a year. In 1871 the University con- 
ferred on Mr. Bartleti the degree of A.M. 



CLASS DAY OF 1880. 

The order of exercises on Class Day, Friday, June 25, will 
probably be as follows : — 
9.30 A.M. Prayers in Appleton Chapel. 
10.30 A.M. Doors open to Sanders Theatre. 
3 to 5 P.M. Dancing in Memorial Hall. 

5 P.M. Exercises at Class Day Tree. 

6 to 8 P.M. Gymnasium open for inspection. 

8 to IX P.M. Dancing in Memorial Hall and the Gym- 
nasium. 

During the afternoon and evening, there will be music in the 
yard. In the evening the yard will be brilliantly illuminated. 
It will be closed to the public during the exercises at the tree, 
and every effort made to exclude all but guests of the cbss. 

The following is the programme at Sanders Theatre, for the 
exercises which begin at xi a.m. : — 
I. Music. 
II. Prayer by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. 

III. Oration by Charles Wesley Bradley of Cambridge. 

IV. Music. 

V. Poem by Arthur Lee Hanscom of New- York City. 
VI. Ivy oration by Albert Bushnell Hart of Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
VII. Ode by William George Pcllew of New- York City. 
It is expected that the invited guests will be in their seats 
shortly after 10.30 a.m. 

A " spread " is a lunch given just after the exercises at San- 
ders Theatre. A ** tea " is a lunch given after the exercises at 
the tree, llie chief spreads will be made as follows: the 
Hasty Pudding Club, in Society Building; the Pi Eta Society 
in Massachusetts H.MI; the Signet, in North Entry of Thayer 
Hall; and a private spread at the Gymnasium. A "tea" 
will be given ai Mrs. Morgan's, comer of Siory and Mt. 
Auburn Streets. 
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PROFESSORS ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

At a meeting of the Corporation held May 31, it was voted 

that the President and Fdlows are disposed to grant occa- 
sional leave of absence for one year on half-pay to professon 
and assistant professors, under the following rules: — 

" I. That no professor or assi s ta n t professor have leave of 
absence on half-pay oftener than once in seven years, unless 
by way of exception. 

*' 9. That the whole number of applications for leave of ab- 
sence in any one year be not, in the judgment of the President 
and Fellows, excessive. 

" 3. That the applications for the same year be propexiy dis- 
tributed among the different departments. 

*' 4. That the object of the professor or assistant professor, 
in asking leave of absence, be health, rest, study* or the prose- 
cution of original work in literature or science." 



OUR THREE NEW PROFESSORS. 

The Corporation have just made three appointments to full 
professorships, as follows : — 

I. Crawford Howell Toy, as Hancock professor of Hebrew 
and other Oriental languages, in place of Professor Edward 
James Young, resigned. Professor Toy graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Virgmia in X856. He then spent one year (x 859-60) 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary as a student 
In January, 1 861, he was professor of Greek in Richmond 
College, Richmond, Va. During the late war he served — 
from February, 1862, to August, 1864 — in "the Confederate 
army. He was then professor in the University of Alabama, 
at Tuscaloosa, which was broken up in tlie following spring. 
From October, 1865, to May, 1866, he was licentiate at the 
University of Virginia. He then spent two years and a 
quarter — June, 1866, to September, 1868 — in Europe, chiefly 
at the University of Berlin. For ten years — May, X869, to 
May, 1879 — he was the professor of the Old Testament in 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, now situated at 
Louisville, Ky. His specialty is the Shemitic languages; 
and he reads with ease Arabic and Aramaic, and is also 
acquainted with Ethiopic, Assyrian, Coptic, and Sanscrit. 

II. Charles Rockwell Lanman, as professor of Sanscrit, — 
a new professorship. He graduated at Yale in X871, and 
received the degree of Ph. D. in 1873. He was a pufMl of 
Professor William D. Whitney of Yale. Subsequendy he 
studied in Germany, and in X875 was appointed associate 
professor of Sanscrit at the Johns Hopkins University. He 
is an active member of the Oriental Society, to whose pro- 
ceedings he has made important contributions. He has pub- 
lished a work on " Noun Inflections in the Vedas," and is now 
preparing a reader to be used as a text-book. 

III. Frederic De Forest Allen, as professor of classical 
philology, — a new professorship. He is a graduate of 
Obcrlin (Ohio) College, and also of the University of Leip- 
zig, where he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
While there he was a favorite pupil of Professor Curtius. In 
1873 h« was professor at Knoxville, Tenn. : in 1873 tutor at 
Harvard ; from X874 to 1879 professor at the University of 
Cincinnati; and in 1879 Professor of Greek at Yale. He is 
the author of an edition of "Medea" of Euripides, and 
" Remnants of Early Latin," and several valuable papers on 
classical literature, some of which were published in Germany. 
He has now several text-books in preparation, anwng them 
the '* Prometheus " of iCschylus. 



GRADUATES. 



President and Mks. Euot will be at home to all graduates 
of the University on the afternoon of Cominencenient Day 
from five to seven o'clock. 

Justin A, Jacobs (X839) >« *c city clerk of Cambridge. 

E. H. Herrick (1877) is studying law in New- York City. 

George H. Eldridge (1876) is principal of the high schoo 
at Nahant. 

John P. Johnson (X846) is a banker and real-estate dealer, 
in Highland, Kan. 

W. E. Russell (1877) and Amory Eliot (1877) ^^re recendy 
admitted to the Suffolk bar. 

Henry K. Oliver (1818) delivered a lecture on ** Medixva 
Education " in Salem, May 5. 

Rev. Horatio Stebbins (1848) is pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, San Francisco, Cal. 

William H. Hubbard (1879) b nam with the North-Chi- 
cago Rolling-Mill Company, Chicago, IlL 

James P. Townsend (1858) is in the War Deputment, 
Adjutant General's office, Washingtoa, D.C 
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WiLUAM Sumnbh Applcton (i860) is th« secreury of the 
Boston Numismatic Society. 

Dr. John W. Sawyer (m. 1859) i* ^he superintendent of the 
Butler Hosptuhat Providence, R.I. 

Dr. John J. Park (1858) is the physician in charge of the 
State Lunatic Asylum at Worcester. 

Dr. Gborgk H. M. Rows (m. 1868) is the superintendent 
of the Boston City Hospiul. 

Dr. C. a. Walker (m. 1850) is in charge of the Boston 
Lunatic Hospital at South Boston. 

Joseph H. Choate (185a) was elected, May 10, the second 
vice-president of the New York Law Institute. 

Rev. Louis S. Osborne (1873) has been the rector of 
Grace Church, Sandusky, O., since Jan. i, 1878. 

Hekrv C. Hall (m. 1879) is the assistant physician at 
the Butler Hospital for the Insane at Providence, R.I. 

LirciEN A. Waft (1870) is one of the two principals of the 
Cornell University Preparatory School at Ithaca, N.Y. 

William Thomas (1873) is practising law in San Francisco. 
Cal , the style of his firm being Chickering & Thomas. 

Rev. W1L14AM Barry (/. 1829} is now living in Chicago, 
III. He is president of the Chicago Historical Society. 

T. Jefferson Cooudcb (1850) of Boston has been chosen 
president of the AtchiKxi, Topeka, and Santa F^ Railroad. 

Rev. a. B. Mitzzev (1834) will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his settlement at Framingham, on the loth of June. 

Rev. Wiluam R. Alger (/. 1847) preached in Boston at 
the Parker Memorial, May 16, on " The Nature and Validity 
of Faith." 

De)Cter L. Stone (1877) of Wilmington, Vt., is general 
agent of the Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

J. G. RuNKLS (1857) is the attorney for the Northern Rail- 
road Department of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., at 
Albany, N.Y. 

Charles Monroe (1870) is in the law department of the 
Kansas Divisbn of the Union-Pacific Railway Company, at 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Joseph Head (1804), now in his ninety-fifth year, the 
oldest living graduate, is living with Dr. M. J. Khees, in 
Wheeling, West Va. 

The class of 1877 will have its first triennial dinner at the 
Nantasket House, Nantasket Beach, June 29. A special boat 
has been arranged for. 

The class of 1855 will have its twenty-fifth annual re-union 
at the Parker House, Boston, June 29, at six o'clock. Edwin 
H. Abbot is the class secretary. 

Hamilton I- Smith (1875) is the New-England representa- 
tive of the publishing house' of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & 
Co. , with headquarters in Boston. 

Ulysses S. Grant, Jun. (1874), son of ex-President Grant, 
b the junior member of the firm of Davies, Work, McNamee, 
& Hilton, lawyers. New- York City. 

Robert T. Lincoln, son of Ex-President Lincoln, and now 
of the firm of Isham & Lincoln, counsellors, etc., Chicago, 
111., is a graduate of the College in 1864. 

Dr. David F. Lincoln (x8i6) delivered May xa, under 
the auspices of the Young Men's Christian Association, Bos- 
ton, a special medical lecture to young men. 

J. B. Millet (1877) is temporarily managing the advertis- 
ing department of John A. Lowell & Co., Boston. He will 
probably resume newspaper work next autumn. 

Dr. John Coluns Warren (1863) is the anniversary chair- 
man of the annual dinner of the Massachusetts Medical Soci- 
ety, that is to take place at the Boston Music Hall, June 9. 

Uriel H. Crocker (1853) has been appointed one of a 
commission of three persons to revise the statutes of Massa- 
chusetts. Charles Allen (1847) i' O"^ ^^ ^^ same commission. 

Dr. William J. Morton (1867) of New-York City has 
been invited to deliver the course of lectures on Diseases of 
the Nervous System, at the University of Vermont, Burlington. 

The address on "Individuality in Politics," by Charles 
Francis Adams, jun. (1856), has been issued as a campaign 
document by the Independent Republican Association of New 
York. 

At the 68ist regular meeting of the Harvard Natural His- 
tory Society, May 18, R. W. (ircenlcaf (1877) presented a 
communication on " Recent Views on the Function of Chloro- 
phyll." 

Dr. B. F. Davenport (1867) is adjunct professor of chemis- 
try at the Massadiusetts College of Pharmacy in Boston, also 
re port e r on new pharmaoeutical preparatbns, for the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 



Henry W. Haynes (1851), Charles C. Perkins (1843), in 
connection with Dana Estes and Ernest Jackson, have been 
appointed a committee to increase the membership of the 
ArchaDok>gical Institute of America. 

At the last annual meeting of the Roxbury Home for Chil- 
dren and Aged Women, John Rogers (i8ao} was elected presi- 
dent, the Rev. S. W. Bush (/. 1848) vice-president, and the 
Rev. Adams Ayer (1848) treasurer. 

Dr. Edward W. Walker (1874), a graduate of the Medi- 
cal College of Ohb, has been recently promoted from the cura- 
torship to the professorship of pathology on the stafl* of the 
Cincinnati Hospital,- an honorary position. 

Ex-Chief-Jl'stice Edmund L. Gushing (1827) was re- 
cently presented with an English illustrated edition of Thack- 
eray's works complete, by the Unitarian Society of Charlestown, 
in recognition of his services as organist for more than forty 
years. 

Frank D. Millet's (1869) "A Bashi-Baxouk," which ap- 
peared as a wood-engraving in the London Graphic ^ has re- 
appeared in ihe American Art Revinv as a phototype. 
The original is an oil-painting, now the property of John 
Jacob Astor. 

Edwin Harrison (j. 1856), one of the most highly respected 
citizens of St. Louis, Mo., gave the main part of the $20,000 
which provided the ground and building for workshops and 
schoolrooms of the Manual Training School connected with 
the Washington University. 

Dr. Charles F. Folsom (1862) has recently been appointed 
a member of the Massachusetts Board of Health, Lunacy, and 
Charity. In accepting this position, he necessarily resigns his 
secretaryship of the same board, which he has held since the 
death of Dr. George Derby (1838). 

William Wells Newell (1859) is residing in New- York 
City, where he is giving instruction to private pupils. He is 
devoting considerable time to the study of folk-bre, ballads, 
etc., and has already delivered several lectures on the same 
subject in New- York City and at Concord. 

The fifth session of the Summer School of Biology opens at 
the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, July 7, and among 
the instructors arc Professor George L. Goodalc (w. 1863), who 
is to give a course of six lectures on physiological botany, and 
J. W. Fcwkes (1B75), who is to give a course of six lectures 
on ccclenteratcs. 

Dr. Edward O. Otis (1871), after spending three years at 
the Harvard Medical School, served two years— 1876-1878 — 
as house-physician and house-surgeon at the Boston City 
Hospital. From July, 1878, to October, 1879, he studied in 
Vienna; and while in Europe visited the hospitals at the dif- 
ferent capitals. He is temporarily living at Exeter, N.H. 

Charles H. Whiting (1879) ccruainly deserves to be con- 
gratulated on the prominence, as a business man, he has already 
attained. It is less than a year since he obtained his degree, 
and yet his name appears prominently as a member of the 
firm of Hall & Whiting, Boston, a publishing and jobbing 
house that succeeds to a business established twenty years 
ago. 

The late Elias Hasket Derby (1824) bequeathed one thou- 
sand dollars to the Boston Latin School, the income of which 
is to provide six gold medals a year for presentation to grad- 
uates, as prises for the best Latin poem, the best English poem, 
the best Latin essay, the best English oration, the best trans- 
lation from one of the classics, and the best declamation in 
any language. 

Charles W. Stone (1874) is meeting with success in his 
private school for the preparation of boys for college. It was 
opened last year by Mr. Stone, after he had served two years 
at the school of George W. C. Noble (1858). Previously he 
had taught for two years at the Forest Hills Institute, Jamaica 
Plain, and then tutored in Cambridge for one year. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, May 5, a communication was presented by Dr. B 
Joy Jeffries (1854), on " The Present Position of the Question 
of the Development of the Color-sense." 

At the general meeting of the same society, May 19, the fol- 
lowing communications were presented : By Charles S. Minot 
(S.D. 1878), on " The Tongue of Reptiles and Birds; " M, E. 
Wadsworth (Ph. D. 1879), on " The Age of the Copper-bearing 
Rocks of J-^ke Superior." 

George W. Hartwell (1853) is connected with the firm of 
George D. Newhall & Co., of Cincinnati, O., publishers and 
importers of music and music-books, and manufacturers and 
dealers in musical instruments and musical merchandise. Their 
publications include " Music made Easy," or the rudiments of 
music explained in a concise and novel manner, by Robert 
Challoner; the " Helping Hand," a popular Sunday-school 
song-book; the " Song Clarwn," by W. T. GifTe; the "First 
Twenty Hours," by Robert Challoner, etc. 



Rev. George E. Eli is, D.D. (1833), addressed the gradu- 
ating class of the Mass. Institute of Technology, May 37. 

The class of 1867 will meet in Hollis 4, on Commencement 
Day. The same everting there will be a supper at Young's 
Hotel, Boston. 

The Executive Committee of the Archaeological Institute 
of America comprises Charles E. Norton (1846), president; 
Martin Brimmer (1849), vice-president; and Francis Park- 
man (1844), Henry W. Haynes (1851), W. W. Goodwin 
(1851}, Alexander Agassiz (1855), and William R.Ware (1859.) 

The annual Unitarian festival took place in the Boston 
Music Hall, May 27. President Eliot was chairman, and 
made the opening address. The blessing was invoked by the 
Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody: the welcome to the clergy was ex- 
tended by Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829), who was responded 
to by Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale (1839) ; and then addresses were 
made by Rev. Dr. William G. Eliot of St. Louis (/. 1834), 
Judge E. R. Hoar (1835) and others. 

" Rollo's Journey to Cambridge," by two classmates of 
1876, — John T. Wheelwright and F. J. Stimson, — has already 
passed to its second edition. It is pronounced the "literary 
funny hit of the season." The illustrations are by F. G. Att- 
wood. Wheelwright, Stimson, and Attwood were the chief 
founders of the Harvard Lampoon, and have been its con- 
stant contributors. The publishers, A. Williams & Co., have 
advanced the price of the book from 75 to 90 cents a copy. 

The following Harvard graduates have been elected officers 
of the Boston Library Society : Directors, Thomas C. Amory 
(1841), Henry G. Denny (1852), Charies D. Homans (1846}, 
Francis Minot (1841), George O. Shattuck (1851), Henry W. 
Williams (m. 1849); secretary, Lemuel Shaw (1849). The 
Society's library contains 23,971 books, exclusive of pamphlets. 
382 volumes were added during last year. The society, founded 
in 1792, has about one hundred stockholders, and forty-eight 
subscribers. 

The Massachusetts delegation to the National Republican 
Convention at Chicago, 111., includes the following: At large : 
George F. Hoar (1846) of Worcester, Charies R. Codman 
(1849) o^ Boston; alternates, Eben F. Stone (1843) of New- 
buryport, Charles Allen (1847) of Boston, and R. R. Bishop 
(/. 1857) of Newton. \st Congressional District : Charles 
W. ChfTord (1865) of New Bedford. 5M District: Heniy 
Cabot Lodge (1871) of Nahant; alternate, Eldward D. Hayden 
(1854) of Wobum. 8th District : R. M. Morse, jun. (1857); 
alternate, Theodore Lyman (1835) . Mr. Hoar was elected chair- 
man of the Convention, and Mr. Clifford one of the secretaries. 

D. D. FiQUET (/. i86t) of Houston, Tex., has recently ap- 
peared in a novel r6le for a graduate of the Law School. His 
health became impaired, and forced him to find more healthful 
occupation. He accordingly became a practical cattle-breeder; 
and, from authentic accounts, he has devoted himself faithfully 
to his new pursuit, and now claims to have discovered the 
means of producing sex at will. At first he made very thor- 
ough investigation into the traditional methods, but found they 
were uniformly unsuccessful. Then by studying the animals 
themselves, he formed ceruin theories, which he says he has 
frequently tried, and always with success. He has communi- 
cated the deuils of his experiments to the Journal of Agri- 
culture, and has written letters to a scientific gentleman in 
Boston. The editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal has examined them, apparently with approval, and 
then comments as follows: "If Mr. Fiquet be correct in his 
theories, and if the results he has obtained be more than mere 
coincidences, they will not only revoluttonixe cattle-raising, but 
add enormotisly to the wealth of the world." 

The Boston Society of Natural History, May 5, held its 
annual election of officers; and among the officers elected were 
the following Harvard men: President, Samuel H. Scudder, 
{s. 1862); Vice-President, F. W. Putnam (curator of the 
Peabody Museum); Custodian, Alpbeus Hyatt {s, 1862); 
Honorary Secretary, S. L. Abbot, M.D. (1838); Secretary 
and Librarian, Edward Burgess (1871). The committees on 
departments include the following: On Minerals, Thomas T. 
Bouvi (A.M. 1850), M. E. Wadsworth (Ph.D. 1879); on 
Palaeontology, Thomas T. Bouv^ (A.M. 1850), N. S. Shaler 
(f. 1862); on Botany, J. Amory Lowell (1815); on Micro- 
scopy, Samuel Wells (1857), R. C. Greenleaf (1866), B. Joy 
Jeffries, M.D. (1854); on Comparative Anatomy, Thomas 
Dwight, M.D. (1866), W. F. Whitney, M.D. (1871): on 
Radiates, Crustaceans, and Worms, H. A. Hagen, M.D. (Pro- 
fessor of Entomology), Alexander Agassiz (1853), L. F. de 
Pourtales; on Mollusks, J. Henry Blake (m. 1849); on In- 
sects, S. H. Scudder {s. 1862), Fxiward Burgess (1871); on 
Fishes and Reptiles, F. W. Putnam (Curator of the Peabody 
Museum), Theodore Lyman (1855), S. W. Garman (assistant 
in Herpetology^ ; on Birds, Joel A. Allen (assistant in Orni- 
thology), Samuel Cabot, M.D. (1836) ; on Mammals, Joel A. 
Allen, E. L. Mark (assistant in zoological laboratory), George 
L. Goodale, M.D. {m, 1863), 
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tibenl UnioD, rsTmtrly koovn u Uw NitkniL Liben 
Loguc of Aoeriu. Sanud E. Scwall (iSir) and Naltuoiel 
Halnm (iB}7} mr nce-prcsideou of ihe lime mhcUddd. 

The dui of iBjo wIL ir«t ai Nd. i« Marlboiouch Sti«t, 
Boibia, at livED'i:li>i;k r.u., GnTuodiy, June ig, Iheday befiiR 
CofmncDcemeDI, and will dine al lii. InTitaliou havt been 
acpl by maU lo all Ibe a unriirinc mamben Eo Ihdr lail IfDown 
■ddnu. 

The oRinn of ibc Eu« Invliutc Tot iSSa iodudc ihc 
loUowing Harnrd naniei: PrttidiHl, Henry Wheatland, 
(.Sja); yici-Prt'id'nl. Frederick W. Puoian (Cunilor 
P^body Mueumh Liinrlmn, Williua P. Upham (13)6). 
CKn/an .- Ktitiiuriftt, Wlliain F, Uphun: Arttmalotj, 
Friderick W. Pumara: HtnicnUart, Haxy W. Puinam 
{lS«9j. C<iit»ilYl»«,Mtrt™r7,ChaTle.W, IWfreyCigjs). 
Henr/ F. King(iS6B]^ n ^n-fjam, Frederick W. Pulnani, 
Aduh H. Jnhaiaii (1S53), Arthur L. HuDlingioa (iBtd). 
Pieldei larael. Robert S. Rantoul C'Sjj): m Fiiid Miilimi. 
CcDTEC A. Perkinf (h. 1844). Ftancii H. Appletoo (1S69]. 

"GcoKCi H, MiFFUH" {iS6t}.a correspoDdent oTlbe^iiJ- 

BDighi euily have lunk iiilr> a ^hioiiable ^j 
anatilv frequenter of clubi and drawing-roon 
Uead of thia, immedLately aTter gnduaiin. 
vent to the Rivenide Pnu, b^an at Ihe bcginninf, ma 
himtclf qiaater of all the itepi and prooeaaet of book-maltln 
became a menher of Ihe finn of Kurd A Houghton, then 
Hoiighloi}. Osgood^ & Co.| and for lome Ijme hat manaff 
the RivcnidePnu with abilLtT and lucccii. No anial] pa 

pteaenl productsof the Preu la due to hia skill and contcic 
tioui fidelity 10 his work." 

He?iiiv M. R00E»(tB«9),a well-known lawyer in Boito 
b the author of the poem entitled " A Chunh to be Saiei 
Three Vnioni of the Old South. The Unuliciieil Contrih 
lion of a Layman to the Old South Proervalkm Fund," ai 
publiibed by A. K. Iflring. Boaton. The lint vition ii th 
of Mad. Norton in omtemplaiion of Ihe fiood lo be done 

of Ihe Old South at a time when it ware a sacrilegiouk aspe- 

of Mad, Nonon'agiin, who now bewaili Ihe theft q\ the 00 
ttifl-houie, yet v. 

aa>elhebi 



ibody. In- 



Tkr Concord School of Philoaophy opcni Monday, July la 






Rer. Willbm H. Chat>Dinc, four lectures on Oriental and 
Mystical PhUoaophy; Re». John Albee («, 1858), twi lecmrei, 
<i) on Figurative Language, (a] on The LiteiaiyAtt; F. B. 
Sinbom (i8ss). I" leclurei on The Philosophy of Charily; 
H. G.O.Blake (1835}. reading! fnmThorcau'i manuicripu; 
tbe Rev. Dr. Anditw P. Peabody [1B16), a lecnire on Con- 
ainenee and Conaciousnesi: the Rev. Dr. Cyrua A. Bartnl 
(/. iB]}), aledureon The Quandary; and then will alio be 
aLngle lectures by Profeator Benjamin Peinie (1819), Profnior 
Fredeiic H, Hedge liSasl, by Ralph Waldo Emeruo (tBii), 

Divinity Schiul. 

AlEXAHDea W. Tmavki (iB.jJ, for the lait twenty yean 
United-Sutea Consul at Trieiu, haa been paaaing Ihe very 
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Haikit Diibt (■<. iB}B] pRsented at • recent meetiag sf 
Ihe Medical Imprrrvemeol Sodely of Bocion, a paper on " Tbe 
Prevention of Mearslghl," of great importance to all sfudepu, 
and tn all iaitructon of youth. Il is to he published in tbe 
B«Ion Mtdicmtani Surfical Jiarnal in June. 

Chailu a. Nelmn (i860) edited the Boston Bivk P-Ut- 
tin during iu lint year, iS;!, whDe pmfcasor of Gree.. at 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo, During the autumn of 1878 
and winter of 1B78-9, be wrote " Waltham. Past and Preteot, 
and its Indualriei, with an Hiilorical Sketch of WaterlDwn 
Cram its SetileiBent in iCjo, to the Ineorpotation of Waltham, 
Jan. I]. 17381" ija pages with ;; phixognphic Dluatiations. 
The Rev, Dr. George E. Ellis thus refcn 10 this book in the 
Boilon EvtHimt Traturifl, April i, 1879: "The aulhotof 
this rich and attractive volume, of but one hundred and filly 
pages, modestly telle ua that it laearly rioubkt the space within 
which he had inteiuled to coofiae il. Certainly no reader of it 

only the great discretion ai>d skill which the author has sN wn 



useful and pi 



in Ihe Di 









Ctoton for ihe first volume of the " The Hbiory of Middlesei 
County," by Samuel Adariu Drake, and wrote the history of 

the town who have been Eraduatrs of Harvard aod other col- 



been engaged with Esles 



Laurial, pubtiahen and 

manager of the "The OM South Bookstore," until its incor- 

poralion in their own store, and now upon editorial work. 

Since iB;6. he hat been Ihere^lar Boaion correapondent of 
Ihe AmtricnK BsekitlUr. published semi-monthly Ul New 
Vork Cily. He writes the reviews of current magaaines for 
Zicn' I Herald, Boston; aiHl of Boston books in current num- 
bers of Ihe BaektilUr ami Slahtnmnii tVcitrrn Ednra- 
titmal Jnmal, Chicago, III. 



THE COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES. 



Chaslrs F. L.JH1 



ai St, Mark's School. 
™. " My Cigamie," 



m% them the New.York ICwi/j. Tribuni. May i,, 
[OSES KiNU. of the Junior cliui (t83t), was granted. May 
■ patent on temporary binden for penodicals, Thebinden 
now ready for The Haivabd RKdisrEa, and wfll shortly 



presenling their classmate, Frederi 
a graduate there would be found I 



The method of leaching which Prof. Henry Adams (rBsB) 

perbapi, he intnduced into this College, has been adopted by 
some of tbe instructors in other departments. Under this 

study of some pari of The woik of the course, and to lecture to 
the class upon that pan. 11k succeaa of Professor John 

ha< been mentioned in the April number of Ths Harvakd 



reads this tragedy, the student, who hat had some weeks fa 
preparation, gives, in a prelimidary lecture, an acoouni of ibt 
conception of ihe work in the mind of tbe autfaot, details as u 

fanaance upon the stage, and kindred matten of inteieat aad 
importance. If it be a tragedy (ininded upon history, the ha. 
torical indtlenti ate divett upon at length, and the anlhor'k 
deviation from Inith ia the panrayal of his chanctcn it 
pointed out. The student also funushca notes upoti tbe dilTi. 
cullpointt in the teat; and, after tbe claaa has finjahed readhn 

from the chief German, English, and American autboribrs. 
After reading these crittciatna, Ihe student gives bis own opiD' 
ions upon disputed poinn, and Ihe whole claaa takes pan ii 
djtcutsir». Below is given a summary of Ihc special worli ti 
each student for Ihe year 1879-80, with the titles of the 1«. 

HerbenP, BisaeU(TB8o),'-i, Goethe's Iphigeoie aufTac- 
ria, 1, Novalis. 3. Schdlcr's Lyric Poetry. 

William T. Bkidgeu (iSSo}. — 1. Faust (tnlioduction, L(. 
gend. and Teilual Criiicism). >. Hermann und Dorotba. 
]. Juag-SiiUing's Life and Worka, 4. Goethe's Erwin end 
Elmire. 

r. Schiller's Lied von der 



, Schiller's Die Piccolomi; 



mofW 



(.880).- 



. SchiUe 



I wiib 



Goethe's (a) Die Laune des Verliebien and [J] Die Mitschul. 
dijpn. 3. Kotiebue't Lile and some of his Camediea. 

Percy Kent (iSBo]. — 1. SchJUcr's Kabale und Liebe, 1, 
Jean Paul Richter. 3. HSlderUn, 

Anhur W.Moon (1880). ~i. Goethe's Taito. 1. Schil. 
len's Early Life and the tragedy Ficsco. 3. The Friendship 
ofGoethe and Schiller, 

Sanbrd Mariaon (iSSol.— t. Schiller's Don Cailoi, 1, 
Goethe's GiHter Helden und Wieland, 3. Wicland't Oberoo. 

George M. Perry (1880). — ., fwethe's Die Geschwiiier. 
>. Schiller's Walleulein's Lager. 3. The Poei Biirger. .. 
(Mxthc and Schiller as Dnunalic Authon. 

HeoryW. Savage (iSBo).— I, SchiUer't Maria Smart. 1. 
f;oethc'sClavigo. 3. PersonalRelationtofGoetheandSchiller, 

Olio Mueller (1881). — 1. Coun Life at Weimar, a. The 
Romanlic School, Tieck and Schlegel. 

Chester A. Reed (iSBl). — I. GoeU von Beilicbingen. i. 

[withHr. Hawes). 4. (meihe't Friends u Weitaar. 
Augustus D. Smith (/. 1S83]. — i. Fauit (cmnmeais sod 

tiche Tochtc, 3, SchiUer'a Die Binut von Measina. 



THE HARVARD CREW FOR 1880, 



The annual eight-oared boal.rara between crews rnm Hai^ 
■rd and Vale Univenirtet lakes place at New t^ndan, Coan., 
n the usual lounmile coune, on the Thames River. Tbunday, 
nly I, at : P.M. Only two of the Harvard cnn> have lowed 
1 a univerHty.iace: yet. while lacking the qualiiiea which 

fully drilled than waaevcr a Harvard ciew of one year's stand, 
nd will surely make a credilabCe appean 



the n 



fgee, Freeland, Howard — have rowed in tbetr class races, uaal 
[ainiog places on the 'Varsity. They have tberelbre been 

The table gives some of Ihe usual tiatiatica tought by those 

•holly reliable. 



IrCcorgi 



NAHE-i.. 

Atkinson . . . 
Freeland . . . 

Brandegee' '. '. 

Ol» 

Brigham . . . 
Bacon .... 


Bow. 

J 

St^ke. 


Sen. 

Sen. 


i 


- ;;i 




Average , . , 




'■■•!t 



The ciew win row in a paper boat, built by E, Waten S 
I Sons.ofTroy.N,V..andof thefollowbgdiftiensions: length, 
I 58 feel: width, 33 inches; depth, 10 tacbea; weight, no 
I poiuids. 
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The notes bdow given will satisfy any one that the crew is 
n every way worthy of representing the University. And as 
Yale also has one of the best crews ever brought out, this race 
must certainly prove as interesting as any of its predecessors. 

The bow-oar of the crew is Edward Williams Atkinson of 
Brookline. Since entering college, he has been familiar with 
the oar, having selected rowing in preference to other methods 
of exercise. His movements in the boat are marked with 
grace and precision ; and although the lightest in weight, and 
by no means the most muscular, such is his skill, that none of 
his efforts are wasted, but all are applied to the best advantage 
in driving the boat through the water. 

William Freeland of Syracuse, N.Y., before entering college, 
had become proficient in certain athletic exercises, but was 
unfamiliar with rowing. He secured a seat in his class-boat, 
having worked in the gymnasium, and on the river, a part of 
the winter, and during the spring, of his freshman year. As 
No. a in the boat, he met Cornell at Owasco Lake, in July, 
1878. In the winter of 1878-79 he was a candidate for the 
•Varsity. 

Herbert Burr Howard of Bellows Falls, Vt. Although 
having obstacles to overcome, in a frame not well adapted to 
rowing, he has, by perseverance, and close attention to the 
requirements of the stroke, added to considerable muscular 
strength, become an efficient oarsman. 

Edward Deshon Brandegee of Utica, N. Y. He was stroke 
of the crew in the G>mell race, and was stroke and captain in 
the class races. In the May race his crew were only ten feet 
behind the winners at the finish, and in the October race they 
were themselves the winners. At New London, last year, he 
was one of the substitutes of the University, and until the last 
of April he had pulled as stroke-oar of the crew; but has since 
pulled at No. 4, — a change made to improve the trim and 
make-up of the crew. He has had to counteract faults acquired 
in his freshman year, but by great perseverance has diminished 
their number, and is now one of the most powerful men in the 
boat. 

James Otis of Roxbury was averse to rowing in his fresh- 
man year, by reason of the supposed injurious effects of boat- 
racing, and was therefore not a member of his freshman crew, 
although he doubtless could have found a seat had he been 
disposed to seek it. In January, 1879, however, he began to 
try for the University-crew, and gained a seat in the boat, 
which he held until relieved by another, whose experience in 
rowing had been much greater. He was retained as a substi- 
tute, for the New-London race, and in the fall of last year 
occupied a seat in his class-boat when victorious over the 
other classes. 

Nat Maynard Brigham of Natick has rowed throughout 
his college course, and for four years on the University-crew. 
He is the most experienced, as well as the most powerful man 
in the boat. The small faults which he retains, and which 
years of coaching have not eliminated, are overshadowed by 
excellences to which victory in four University-races bears 
testimony. 

Robert Bacon of Jamaica Plain tried for the University-crew 
in the fall of 1878, and was a member of his class-crew in the 
class-races of last year, but has worked regularly for the 
'Varsity only since last January. His athletic training has 
been excellent. In his freshnuui year he was captain of his 
class base-ball nine, and has, since entering college, been a 
member of the University foot-ball team, which last fall, under 
him as captain, was quite successful. He has also held for 
two years the championship of the University in heavy-weight 
sparring. His figure is a capital one for rowing; and, with 
practice, he will make a most finished oarsman. 

Richard Trimble of New York City, the captain of the crew, 
has proved his fitness for the leadership of the present crew by 
the success which attended his management of the 'Varsity for 
Z879. His rowing experience began before he entered college; 
and, although never claiming a seat in the University-boat until 
the beginning of his junior year, his skill was such, that, in a 
crew some of whose members had had years of rowing expe- 
rience, he easily mastered the stroke, and, in a short time, was 
in form inferior to none. 

The coxswain of the crew, Sabin Pond Sanger of Bangor, 
Me., is a freshman. His knowledge of steering has been ac- 
quired since he entered college ; but he bids fair to attain the 
requisite skill before the date of the race. He is eighteen years 
old, five feet one inch in height, and weighs ninety-one pounds. 



CLUBS. 

At the annual meeting of the University Club of New 
York, May 15, the foUowing-named gentlemen were elected 
members of the council for four years ending May, 1884 : 
Houy H. Anderaoo (Williams), Franklin BarUett (1869), 
Theodore Braneoo (Cohimbie), Heniy E. Howland (/. 1857), 
Jolm O. Senpnt (1890). 



At the regular monthly meeting of the Harvard Club, held 
at Delmonico's, May aa, Andrew Oliver (1849), and Albert S. 
Thayer (1875) were elected members. 

The University Qub of New York began its second fiscal 
year May z. Up to that time its receipts had been $103,454.- 
30, divided as fblbws: From entrance-fees, $39,600; dues, 
$'8,350; restaurant, $16,809.74; wine, $14,077.57; miscella- 
neous, $3,175.99; Committee on Literature and Art, $2,441. 
Its expenditures amounted to $95,005.47, which included 
$17,470.55 for furniture and equipment: $7,989.44 for ex- 
traordinary repairs: $49,879.80 for current expenses: $17,- 
485.85 for investment account; and $2,179.83 for the Com- 
mittee on Literature and Art. The total membership now 
numbers 689. _ 

THE CLASS OF 1830. 

BY G. WASHINGTON WARREN, CUiSS SECKETARY. 

The class of 1830 celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of its 
graduation on the day of issue of the first " Quinquennial 
Catalogue," signifying that to its surviving members and their 
compeers five years will seem no longer than three years did a 
half-century before. Of this class one fact — indeed quite sin- 
gular — may be stated : it was graduated in greater numbers by 
one-third than it entered college. Crevit eundo. Thirty-six 
entered the first term of the freshman year; forty-eight were 
graduated. Per contra^ its immediate predecessor, the fam- 
ous class of 1829, entered seventy-one freshmen, and had 
fifty-eight graduates. In i8a6 sectarian spirit ran high. Am- 
herst College had just been chartered, after a severe and un- 
generous opposition by the liberal religious party ; and a strong 
endeavor was made on the part of its friends to influence 
parents in sympathy with its theological doctrine not to send 
their sons to Harvard, but to enter them at Amherst instead. 
The pure-minded, earnest, and devoted Henry Ware, sen., 
HoUis Professor of Divinity, was mercilessly denounced in the 
sectarian journals, for not preachmg eternal punishment to 
the students. The sun of Kirkland was just verging to the 
western horizon. The University, as if in sympathy, seemed 
to be on the decline. Besides, the unusually large number 
admitted the preceding year to the class of 1829, made an ex- 
haustive draught upon the Boston Latin School and the coun- 
try academies. There were no public high schools in those 
days. 

However, the class of 1830 was re-enforced by two in the 
latter part of its freshman year, by fourteen in its sophomore, 
and by two others subsequently. Only six of those who ever 
joined the class as candidates for graduation severed their con- 
nection from it. Of these Henry S. Exies of Providence, who 
was afterward minister of a church in Bolton, Mass., entered 
the sophomore class of Brown University, and graduated there: 
as an exchange for him, one from Amherst entered the class 
in its sophomore year; also Jonathan Mason Warren of Bos- 
ton, who left on account of ill-health, and prosecuted his 
studies in Europe, and afterwards became a distinguished physi- 
cian and surgeon, as his father and grandfather were before 
him; and Francis Gourgas of Weston, who, without a college 
degree, attained to the distinction of senator in the Massachu- 
setts legislature, and became a noted politician in Middlesex 
County. These three are all deceased. Whether the other 
three live, and what was their subsequent career, it is not 
known. There were four persons temporarily connected with 
the class as University students, as those were then called who 
were not candidates for a degree. Only one of these is known 
to be now living. 

Of the forty-eight graduates, twenty-six applied themselves 
to the study of the law. One. Henry Lincoln, who died in 
Lancaster, after a lucrative practice in this profession, re- 
linquished it for the medical profession, which he followed 
with success. Four became judges in their respective States. 
Two became State commissioners of education. . Three were 
representatives in Congress from other States, of whom John 
Bozman Kerr of Maryland, an earnest Union man in the late 
war, died recently. Charles Sumner was senator in Congress. 
A few left the legal profession for literary or mercantile pur- 
suits. Three became editors of leading journals in other 
States. Of all these there are only nine survivors. 

The class furnished to the ministry an unusually laige num- 
ber, — eleven, within one of a quarter of the class. Two 
died early, without settlement or ordii\^tion, — William Pen- 
niman and Henry Augustus Walker; and, though their names 
do not appear on the roll of the alumni litttrit Italicise 
they are still affectionately remembered as ripe scholars and 
devout Christians. Of the rest, six became Episcopalian 
clergymen, two Unitarian, and one Presbyterian. Three re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of divinity, among whom 
was Samuel Brazer Babcock, who recently died at Dedham, 
where his pastoral life was spent. Of the eleven who devoted 
their lives to the ministry, but three survive. 

There were six doctors of medicine in the class, including 
Lincoln, who was first a lawyer, and Jonathan Mason Warren, 



who always met with and was considered and beloved^as a fu 
member of the class. There are but two doctors surviving. 
Of the rest of the class two became teachers, and fitted many 
boys for college, — Richard Pulling Jenks and Henry Wads- 
worth Carter, both deceased. The others were scholars and 
merchants, of whom three are living. In summing up, of the 
forty-eight graduates, eighteen, or three-eighths, and one Uni- 
versity student, live to commemorate their fiftieth anniversary. 

There was rather an unusual ramge in the difference of the 
ages of the members. The youngest was graduated at six- 
teen; the oldest, Samuel McBumey, a native of Ireland, at 
twenty-nine. A third part of the class were graduated at 
twenty and under; the rest at intermediate ages from twenty- 
one to twenty-six. 

I do not know what occurred in the freshman year; but 
during the rest of the college course there was no ptmishment, 
and scarcely a college censure, inflicted upon any member. It 
may be said therefore to have been pre-eminently '* a good 
class." 

Of the societies twenty-seven of the class joined the Hasty 
Pudding Club, and kept up well its reputation. The Qub is in- 
debted to this class for the preparation and printing of the first 
catalogue of past members, a laboriotu duty imposed by mo- 
tion of Charies Sumner on the writer, then secretary of the 
club. The club used to have each year, besides its regular 
meetings, three occasional performances. These consisted of 
an oration and poem, and were attended by the faculty and 
fither invited persons. Of the six who were orators or poets, 
three survive. Hon. £. L. Peirce, in hu faithful account of 
the early life of Sumner, refers to a society of " The Nine," 
formed in this class, and gives the names. Four are now 
living. 

The Harvard Washington Corps was also well sustained by 
the class in its oflScers and in the ranks. The weekly driUs 
and the three parades on exhibition days on the open College 
rectangle, now covered with halls, gave entertainment to the 
public, besides affording exercise and discipline to the members. 
Many gallant officers in the late war obtained their first and 
best drill in this corps. Its name should have preserved it. 

The four aimual catalogues bearing the names of the class, 
printed from 1826 to 1829 inclusive, are now before me. These 
diminutive sheets, bound in twenty-four pages of the smallest 
duodecimo, make but little show by the side of the thick volume 
of two hundred and thirty pages now issued yearly for the Uni- 
versity. On the pages {of these four catalogues, among the 
names of the President and Felbws, the Board of Overseers, 
the several faculties, " viri iUusirissimi omnes" there is but 
one living, — Rev. Dr. Oliver Steams (i8a6) . Few of those now 
connected with the instruction and government of the Uni- 
versity graduated before the class of 1830; President Eliot is 
a son-in-law of the class, having married the daughter of its 
first scholar Judge Thomas Hopkinson; kmg may she Grace 
the presidential mansion! The former dean of the College 
faculty, and a former instructor, are also its sons-in-law. Be- 
sides, one of the Corporation has sprung from the loins of the 
class. Nor need reference be made to those sons of the 
class who staked their lives for the country, nor to the ser- 
vices which their fathers rendered in the hour of national 
peril, nor to Sumner, who, though not among the first sixteen 
in rank who were admitted to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
nor even having attained to a high part at Commencement, 
yet, having graduated at nineteen, pursued an onward course 
in the world's eye, and, inspired by the sentiments imbibed in 
college, served his country in one continuous senatorial life, 
and lived to see freedom triumphant and slavery abolished, 
and all this associated with his immortal name. 

From 1890 to 1840 the average number ot graduates of 
these twenty classes is precisely fifty-six. The class of 1830 
falls short of this average by one-seventh; and, compared with 
the average number of graduates in the last decade, it seems 
quite diminutive. But its record of usefulness in the different 
States and in the country up to the present time is by no means 
barren. 

Something remains to be done by its survivors and its de- 
scendants. To its aima mater it has not been tmdutiful. In 
due time its class-fund will be given her. It contributed 
its full proportion to the erection of the Memorial Hall, the 
noblest gift and tribute which the University has ever had. 
To other objects of the University it has given liberally, and 
caused others to give. Sumner divided the bulk of his valu- 
able estate between his aima mater and his sister. 

One member, when in the Senate of Massachusetts in 1854, 
introduced in the legislature a bill'providing that the election of 
the overseers of the University should devolve upon her alum- 
ni, a measure which was carried out eleven years afterwards, 
and has been- adopted by other colleges. Recently another 
member of the class, a resident of New York, ably demon- 
strated the eligibility of non-residents of Massachusetts to the 
office of overseers. In 1830, the era of the sk>w coach, the 
control of the University and its vast interests was by almost 
a necessity limited to Boston and its vicinity. But in x88o, 
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such is the progress of the last half-century, when the rsul 
and the wire have neutralized, as it were, both space and time, 
t would seem preposterous that so good and experienced 
an overseer as ex-President Hill should be obliged to vacate 
his seat, because he removed to Portland, Me. ; or that so filial 
and accomplished an alumnus as John O. Sargent should be 
deemed ineligible to the office he is so well ((ualified to fill be- 
cause he resides in New-York City. 



THE CLASS OF 1856. 

BY WILUAM W. BURRAGE, CU\SS SECRETARY. 

Among the members of this cbss who have reflected credit 
on their alma mattr^ and who have pursued their careers at 
a distance from the scenes of their college training, are the 
following : — 

Hon. Jeremiah Smith (1856) of Dover, N.H.. who was 
obliged by ill-health to retire from the Bench of the Supreme 
Judicial Q>urt of that State, has continued to be interested in 
his profession, and in legal studies. In February, 1879, he 
published a volume of Decisions as reported by his father, for- 
merly Chief Justice of that Court, with extracts from legal 
manuscripts left by his father. He contributed an article for 
the May, z88o, number of the Amirican Law Review. 

Hon. Thomas J. Mokkis (1856) of Baltimore. Md., Judge 
of the United-States District Court for the DLstrict of Mary- 
land, was commissioned July i, 1879, ^^^ sworn in July 15, 
1879. His predecessor, Judge Giles, had presided over the 
Court for more than twenty-five years. Upon the death of 
Judge Giles there was a lively contest among prominent aspi- 
rants for the office, which lasted some three months, when 
President Hayes suddenly settled the matter by nominating 
Mr. Morris, who had not been a candidate. The appointment 
was very acceptable to the bar and citizens of Baltimore. Judge 
Morris soon got the docket cleared of all accumulated business 
that was ready to be disposed of, and he must now have be- 
come comfortably settled in the high office to which he was 
called so unexpectedly to himself. 

Carleton Hunt (1856) is now the professor of Civil Law 
in the University of Louisiana, at New Orleans, and is per- 
haps the only regular professor of thb law in the United 
States. He taught International Law and Admiralty in the 
same university for ten years; after which he relinquished 
that work, and during the past term gave instruction in Civil 
Law. The foundation of the jurisprudence of Louisiana is the 
Roman Civil Law, and there the practitioner finds it his most 
important study. Mr. Hunt's labors have been appreciated 
and rewarded in his own State. Recently the governor ten- 
dered him the office of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
but Mr. Hunt thought it better to continue his former pursuits 
than to accept the high office. May 11, 1880, the governor 
'further honored him with the appointment as Commissioner to 
represent the State of Louisiana at the International Elxhibition 
to be held in the city of New York, in the year 1883. He was 
chairman of the Committee appointed in 1879 by the American 
Bar Association on " Legal Education and Admission to the 
Bar," the report of which has been printed in a pamphlet of 
twenty-eight pages. In May, 1880, the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon him by the University of Louisiana, which 
gave a New Orleans paper an opportunity of speaking of Mr. 
Hunt as follows: " A member of a family distinguished for 
probity, learning, ability, patriotism, and all the virtues that 
constitute honorable and useful citizens, and among whom he 
is justly ranked with the ablest and most worthy, the honor 
could not be more appropriately bestowed. It is an honor the 
more highly to be appreciated, that it is one that has ever been 
most charily dispen.sed by the university, and never in any 
but the most meritorious and justifiable cases. As Dean of 
the Faculty of the Law Department of the University, and as 
a practitioner at the bar, the honorable gentleman has for a 
ong period been admired for his faithful zeal, his great ability, 
his suavity of manner, and hb lofty sense of honor. We re- 
joice that the tribute he has received has been bestowed upon 
him; and in common with his fellow-citizens wish that he may 
ong live to enjoy it, and attain to many others." 

Ho.v. Geok(;f. D. Robinson (1856) of Chicopec, Mass., 
has attained., a high standing at the bar, as well as made a 
good record in political life. He gave evidence of his ability 
while serving in the State Senate of Massachusetts, and is now 
Representative to Congress from the Eleventh District of 
Massachusetts. 

EuMiNi) Randolph Robinson (1856) of New-York City 

is among those graduates of Harvard who have fulfilled the 

promises of their collegiate days. In addition to his high 

standing as a gentleman, he has a brilliant reputation as a 

awyer in the higher departments of the profession. 

John C. Gage (1856) of Kansas City, Mo , and George W. 
Weissinger (1856) of Louisville, Ky., have, in their respective 
States, a high reputation as lawyers, and have done credit to 
their Cambridge training. 



Professor Benjamin B. Hinioon (1856) of Louisville, 
Ky., continues, as he has been for years, Superintendent of the 
Kentucky Institution for the Education of the Blind. He is 
also Superintendent and Secretary of the American Printing 
House for the Blind. 

John J. Jacobsen (1836) of Baltimore, Md.. who was one of 
the editors of the Harvard Magazine in 1854, has a daughter 
at Yassar College, who has been an editor of a similar college 
publication. Mr. Jacobsen preserves undimmed the literary 
tastes (or which he was noted in his college days, and is, as 
ever, an ardent devotee to Harvard. 

Daniel W. Wilder (1856) of St. Joseph, Mo., and editor 
of the Daily Herald of that city, and recently auditor of the 
.State of Kansas for four years, was another editor of the Har- 
vard Magazine in 1854. His quick sympathy is as readily 
enlisted now as ever for all things that pertain to Harvard, 
or good literature, or high and pure politics. 

Joseph W. Merriam (1856) of Iquique, Peru, is United- 
States consul at that port. In 1870, while in the practice of 
medicine, he married in Peru a lady who was a native of the 
country. He subsequently gave up the practice of medicine, 
and engaged in the manufacture of nitrate of soda, and after- 
wards in working silver-mines. He was appointed consul 
July 7, 1878. 

Stephen Salisbiky, Jun. (1856), of Worcester, Mass., who 
is an active member of the American Anticiuarian Society, is 
well known as especially interested in the antiquities of Central 
America, particularly of Yucatan. He has caused to be pub- 
lished several essays, written by investigators now exploring 
and studying the antiquities of those regions, and by his own 
editorial additions to these writings, and by his collections of 
specimens, and his enthusiastic interest in the subjects has 
done much to encourage these studies. Among the books 
edited and publisheil by Mr. Salisbury are " The Mexican 
Calendar Stone," " Archa:olngical Communications on Yuca- 
t.in," etc , ** Tcrra-Cotu Figure from the North-east Coast 
of Yucatan," " Tlie Mayas, the Sources of their History." 
" Dr. Le Plongeon in Yucatan: his account of discoveries, "etc. 

In one of these books Mr. Salisbury gives an account of a 
visit made by him to Merida, Yucatan, where he was the guest 
of Don David Casares (1856) his classmate. His account of 
the Casares family is of interest to the numerous Cambridge 
friends of the brothers Casares. 

Bknjamin M(>Rt;AN Harrod (1856) has recently retired 
from the office of Chief Engineer of the State of Louisiana, 
which he held under a constitutional provision, and has ac- 
cepted the place of member of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion. The Commission is likely to achieve a gtcat work for 
science and the country; and Mr. Harrod — a man of profes- 
sional abilities, high standing, and distinction — will connect 
his name with it. 

EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

Commencemen*t Day of this institution is Wednesday, June 
16. The following is the order of proceedings: The annual 
examinations will occupy from Monday, June 7, until Friday, 
June II, inclusive. The professors will each have one day, 
as follows: Dr. Gray, Dr. Allen, Mr. Steenstra, Dr. Whar- 
ton, Dr. Vinton. 

On Tuesday, June 15, the alumni re-union is held. The 
business meeting is at 3 p.m., in Reed Hall. At 5 those pres- 
ent dine in Bumham Hall. At 7.30 the annual service takes 
place in St. John's Memorial Chapel, when the sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. William Lawrence (1871) , rector of Grace 
Church, Lawrence, Mass. 

On Commencement Day, at 10.30, after opening prayers, 
the diplomas conferring the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
will be delivered by the Rt. Rev. B. H. Paddock, D.D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts, to such of the departing class as the 
Faculty shall have nominated for that degree. 

After this, the Baccalaureate Sermon will be delivered by 
the Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., rector of Grace Church, New 
York. This will be followed by ordination to the diaconate of 
such graduates as belong to this diocese of the Episcopal 
Church, by Bishop Paddock. Thereupon will ensue the admin- 
istration of the Holy Communion. 

These proceedings on Commencement Day, as well as the 
service on Tuesday evening, are open to the public. 

Thk completion of Lawrence Hall has been undertaken by 
the ever-generous friend of the School, Amos A. I^wrence 
(Harvard 1835), and the work will be fini.shed by the new 
year. This part of the Kail will be fitted up with the same 
thoroughness as the other, and will have also rooms for the 
iiuiron, and a large parlor, with a spacious, old-fashioned 
fireplace, for the students to gather and receive their friends. 

This will complete the buildings required by the School, and 
perfect a group of peculiar beauty, the possession of which 
has been realized sooner than was anticipated when it was 
planned in 1861^ by the architects, William R. Ware (Harvard 
1853), and Henry Van Brunt (Harvard 1854}. 



THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

G. H. G. McGrew (1874) preached in the First Unitarian 
Church at Carlisle, May 23. 

The Divinity School Fund for new professorships has 
reached the sum of $113,700. 

Georue H. HowisoN, lecturer on Ethics, sails in July 
for a two-years' sojourn in Europe. 

Stidents of the Divinity School have supplied, for single 
Sundays, the Unitarian pulpits of Maiden, B«lnioot, Ware. 
Leicester, South Boston, Neponset, Newton, Watertown. 

Rev. G. E. Gordon has been conducting a course d 
lectures upon '* Charities and Reforms" during the month d 
May, in which the members of the Divinity School have uken 
especial interest. The subjects of the lectures h^ve been. The 
Causes of Crime, The Care of Crime, The Caases of Insanity, 
llie Treatment of the Insane, Prison Reform, etc. In the 
course of these lectures, such subjects as The Relation of 
Heredity to Crime, The Irish or Social System of Prison 
Discipline, The Experiments in Juvenile Reform, and the new 
subject of Associated Charities, were discussed. 



BAPTIST CLERGYMEN, ALUMNI OF HARVARD. 

The following list gives the names and classes of graduates 
of Harvard College who have been ordained clergymen in the 
Baptist Church: — 

Elisha Callcndcr (1710), Jeremiah Condy (1726), Stephen 
Chaptn (1804), Charles Train (1805}, John Parkhurkt (i8ti), 
Henry Jones Ripley (1816), Alva Woods (1817), Richard 
Fuller (1824). Samuel Francis Smith (1829), Lewis Colby 
(1832), Joseph Warren Eaton (1832), Edward Willard Pray 
(1841), Robert Henry Harlow (1841), Howard Osgood 
(1850), William Henry Evans (1855), William Scott McKcn- 
zic (1855), William Hosmer Shailer Ventres (1855), Chapin 
Howard Carpenter (1839), Daniel Appleton White Smith 
(»85y), James Champlin Fernald (i860), Henry Hinckley 
(i86o)-> Nelson Joseph Wheeler (i860}, George Henry Whit- 
temore (i860), Elzra Palmer Gould (1861), Luther Gustavus 
Barrett (1862), Edwin Augustus Lecompte (1862), Walter 
Whitney Hammond (1863), Edward Augustus Capen (1866), 
Otis Liscomc Leonard (1866), Stephen Henry Stackpole 
(1866), George Edmands Merrill (1869), WUliam Willard 
Boyd (1871 )> Theodore Clarence Gleason (1871), Joseph 
.Skinner Swaim (1873), Adoniram Judson Hopkins (1874). 
Richard Montague (1875). 

Among these clergymen the late Henry Jones Ripley, D.D. , 
of the class of 18 16, studied theofog^ at Andover, was ordained 
in Boston 1819, and afterward preached in Georgia. He was 
for many years professor at the Divinity School at Newton 
Centre, and afterward, until the time of his death, librarian. 
He was author of several theological works. The Rev. S. F. 
Smith, D.D., has been long known as the author of "My 
country, 'tis of thee," and many beautiful hymns and poems, 
.^vcral have been eminent as preachers and as missionaries. 
E. P. riould is professor in the Divinity School at Newton 
Centre. G. H. Whittemore, of Cambridge, to whom we are 
indebted for the foregoing li»t, has occasionally written for the 
press during the past four years, before which he was chiefly 
engaged in teaching. 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF THE 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Professor Henry P. Bowditch (1861) has collected into 
book form a series of papers, which represent a portion of the 
special work accomplished in the Harvard Physiofogical Labora- 
tory from 1873 to 1879. The contents embrace eighteen numbers 
previously published in difierent medical and scientific journals. 
No. I is by Charles Herbert Williams (1871), upon "Experi- 
ments on the Action of Bile in promoting the Absorption of 
Fau." No. 2 is by George M. Garbnd (1871), "On In- 
testinal Digestion." These essays received respectively the 
first and second prizes of the Boylston Medical Society in 1874. 
Next follows Dr. James J. Putnam (1866), with " Contributions 
to the Physiology of the Cortex Cerebri," and Dr. J. Ott upon 
the physiological action of Lobelina and lltebain. Dr. I'homas 
M. Rotch's (1870) article on "Absence of Resonance in the 
Fifth Right Intercostal Space diagnostic of Pericardial EUTu- 
sion " is extremely interesting, and throws much needed light 
upon an obscure disease. Dr. Charles S. Minot (S. D. 1878} 
has a long and exhaustive article, " Experiments on Tetanus," 
in which he analyzes the mechanism and various phases ol 
muscular contraction. In a second paper, on " Growth as a 
Function of Cells," he discusses the relation of the cell life 10 
the individual life, and endeavors to lay down general laws of 
growth; and in a third paper gives a " Preliminary Notice of 
certain Laws of Histological Differentialion." Dr. Geoise L. 
Walton (1875) describes "The Function of the Episfottis in 
Deglutition and Phonation," and condudes that the iaportnBCC 



of that tittle ralve in d^utition has been greatly over-etti- 
mated, although it undoubtedly plays an important part in 
determining the purity and pitch of the voice. Dr. G. M. 
Garland (1871) demonstrates a phenomenon which has not 
previously been described in warm-blooded animals. It con- 
sists of certain wdl-marked involuntary movements of the 
pharynx, which are synchronous with the ordinary movements 
of thoracic respiration, and which are analogous to the move- 
ments of the pharynx by which a frc^ swallows air into his lungs. 
Professor Henry P. Bowditch (i86z) contributes six papers, of 
which three are descriptive of apparatus which he has devised 
and employed in the laboratory. A short article on "The 
Lymph Spaces in Fasdc " gives the best method for injecting 
and exhibiting those spaces. In a fifth P*pcr he describes 
some experiments upcm " The Force of Ciliary Motion," and 
therdiy shows that a little ciliated cell can perform in one 
minute an amount of work equal to lifting its own weight to 
the height of 4.353 metres. In the sixth paper he demonstrates 
that the apex of a frog's heart does not contain centres of 
automatic action, and that it ceases to beat when it b isolated 
from the base by transverse compression. Finally, Drs. Bow- 
ditch and Gariand discuss "The Effect of the Respiratory 
Movements on the Pulmonary Circulation." 

These papers, as wiU be nodced, cover a variety of topics, 
and it n also interesting to observe that three out of the 
eighteen were contributed by undergraduates. It is creditable 
to any teacher to be able to impart to his students an enthusi- 
asm for original investigation. This collection of papers has 
been published in a private edition for distribution to libraries 
and colleges, in the hope that it may encourage others to avail 
themselves of the great facilities for original work, which are 
offered in the Harrard Physiological Laboratory. 



THE "ANNEX." 

One candidate for admission to the four-years' course, a 
graduate of Bradford Academy, is already " coaching " in 
Cambridge. 

Two members of the New- York kxaU committee on the 
Harvard examinations for women visited the recitation-rooms 
in May, and also called upon some of the students. They 
expressed themselves pleased with what they saw. 

The announcement of the electives open to women, and of 
the conditions of admission for the coming year, form a pam- 
phlet of twelve pages, which can be obtained of Arthur Gil- 
man, Secretary, Cambridge. 

Thb conditions for passing the Harvard examinations for 
women are given in full, and also those for the examinations to 
be held in Cambridge in July and October, z88o. 



PAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

George Dimmock (1877) ^ ^^^ editor of Psyche^ the 
organ of the Cambridge Entomological Club. He is now in 
Leipzig studying zoology with Professor Leuckart. 

Charles C. Perkins (1843) is one of the two associate 
editors of the A merican A rt Review^ — one of the greatest 
art journals in the world, — published in Boston by Elsies 
& Lauriat. 

WiLUAM Sumner Appleton (x86o) and Dr. Suunuel A. 
Green (1851) are associate editors of the American Journal 
of Numismatics. Both have held the same positions for the 
past ten years. 

Professor John Trowbridge (f. 1865) and A. E. Verrill 
{s. i86a} are associate editors of the American Journal of 
Science and Ari*, formerly known as Silliman*t Journal , 
published at New Haven, Conn. 



RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

[ To make this record complete and accurate ^ it is neces- 
sary for ail graduates and officers of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter of all tkeir literary work which bears the date of the 
year 1880. The record is intended to include books^ Pam- 
phlets^ manographSf and contributions to dailies and peri- 
odicals, and also published music. Seealso " NEW BOOKS," 

etc.] 

William Henry Pumest ( iSao) . — Address on Channing, 
delivered at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in Boston, May 35. Christian Register , May 29. 

Josifth Quincy (i8ai). — "Reminiscences of the Second 
President." The Independent, May so. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson (1821) —"The Coming of the 
Flowers." A poem. Woman*s Journal, May 29. 

Frederic H. Hedge (1895). — Address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association in Bos- 
ton, May 95. ChristioM Register, May 99. 

William H. Channing (1899).— Address delivered at 
dte anmial t?t***««^ of the American Unitarian Association, 
k BoMOB, May 95. ChriMtiam Register, Ukj 99. 



James Freeman Clarke (1899). — "Theodore Parker." 
Christian Register, May 8. 

Wendell Phillips (1831). — "Address delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the New-England Woman-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Boston, May 24. IVoman's Journal, May 99. 

Henry W. Bellows (1832). — "Rev. Dr. Samuel Os- 
good." An Obituary Notice. Christian Register, May x. 

George Ticknor Curtit (1832). — "The Strong Govern- 
ment." Harper's Magazine, June. 

"McClellan's Last Service to the Republic." Part III. 
North- American Review, June. 

Francis Bowen (1833). — "The Human and the Brute 
Mind." Princeton Review, May. 

George E. Ellis (1833). — "The Roman Church and 
American Institutions." Unitarian Review, May. 

" Philip Pearsall Carpenter." Review of " Memoirs of the 
Life and Work of Philip PearsaU Carpenter." Chiefly derived 
from his letters. Edited by his brother, Russell Lant Carpen- 
ter. London: C. Kegan, Paul & Co., 1880. Christian Regis- 
ter, May I. 

Samuel D. Robbins (/. 1833) . — " Poem." Memorial of 
W. E. Channing, D.D. Christian Register, April xo. 

William G. Eliot (/. 1834). — An informal report on the 
interests and condition of Washington University ; read before 
the board of directors, at a meeting held March, x88o, by W. 
G. EUiot, President. Pamphlet, 96 pp. 

" Cardinal Manning on Abstinence." Christian Register, 
May 22. 

Address delivered at the anniversary meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Boston, May 25. Christian 
Register, May 29. 

John H. Hey wood (1836). — "The Dead Forever Alive 
to God." Unitarian Review, May. 

R. P. Stebbins (/. 1837).— "Dr. Asa Gray's Lectures." 
Christian Register, May 22. 

B. F. Barrett (/. 1838) . — " Rcligbn and Morality.' 
Christian Register, May i. 

Edward Everett Hale (1839). — " Hazcn J- Burton." 
An Obituary Notice. Christian Register, May 8. 

" The Fulness of Time." Unitarian Review, May. 

" A Quarter Millennium." Sunday Magasine, July. 

" Purity and Temperance," " Many Sided," " The Measures 
of Life." Three sermons preached in the South Congregational 
Church, Boston. 

Pliny Bade Chase (1839). — "Velocity of Light, and 
Kirkwood's Analogy." Proc. Am. Phil. Soc, March 5. 

" Controlling Centres, and Laws of Planetary Mass." Ibid., 
March 5. 

" Nodal Estimate of the Velocity of Light." Ibid., March 19. 

" Hiawatha in Canada." Friends* Rci'ieiv, April 10. 

" Cometary Paraboloids, connecting Solar and Stellar Sys- 
tems." Proc. Am. Phil. Soc, April 16. 

" Cosmical Determination of Joule's Equivalent." Ibid. 

" Relations of Chemical Affinity to Luminous and Cosmical 
Energies." Ibid. 

" Sur les Posifions des Principales Plan^tes." Comptes 
Rendus, April 19. 

" Parabolotdes Cometaires." Ibid., May 2. 

" Vitesse dc Propagation de la Lumiire." Les Afondes, 
April 22. 

" College Reading." The Hax'erfordian, May. 

Joseph H. Allen (1840). — "Theodore Parker: A Remi- 
niscence." Christian Register, May 8. 

" Dangerous Tendencies." Review of " Certain Dangerous 
Tendencies in American Life, and other Papers." Boston : 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Christian Register, May 15. 

Rufus Woodward (1841). — "Dr. Henry Clarke," an 
obituary notice. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
May 13. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginton ( 1841 ).— Contribu- 
tions to the Woman's Journal: — 

" Teaching Teachers," May x. 

" Woman under Despotism," May 8. 

" Two Ways of Working for Temperance." A plea for har- 
mony and mutual forbearance between the " moderation " and 
" toul abstinence" parties. May 15. 

" Letter from the Country," May 22. 

" Justice to the Jury." IVoman's Journal, May 99. 

Charles C. Perkins (1843). — " Olympia as it was and is" 
(continuation). American Art Review, May. 

" Ancient Literary Sources of the History of the Formative 
Arts among the Greeks " (continuation). Ibid. 

Benjamin A. Goiild (1844). — "Southern Comet of Feb- 
ruary, x88o." American Journal of Science, May. 

Fitxedward Hall (1846). — "Doctor Indoctus." Stric- 
tures on Professor John Nicbol of Glasgow, with reference to 
his English Composition. London: Trilbner & Co., Ludgate 
Hill, x88o. Pamphlet, 63 pp. 

Jotiah P. Cooke (1848). — " Atomic Weight of Antimo- 
ny." American Journal of Science, May. 

" On Argento-antimonious Tartrate (Silver Elmetic)." 
American Journal of Science, May. 



Caleb D. Bradlee (X859). — "A Few Pbems by Caleb 
D. Bradlee, Pftstor of the Church at Harrison Square, Dor- 
chester District, Boston, Mass., 1880.** Pamphlet, 30 pp. 

Louis Agassis (late Professor of Zo5k^y and Gedogy). 
— " Report on the Fkmda Reefs. Accompanied by Illustra- 
tions of Fbrida Corals, from drawings by A. Sonrel, Burk- 
hardt, A. Agassis, and Roetter. With an Explanation of the 
Plates by L. F. Pourtalis." Memoirs of the Mtiseum of 
Comparative Zof&logy, vol. vii.. No. x, 6x pp., 93 plates. May, 
x88o. 

S. S. Hunting (/. x 859). — "Jottings for Unity." Motto: 
" He that hath, to him shall be given." Unity, May x . 

William J. Potter (X854). — Letter to the Index, an- 
notmdng that he will succeed Francis E. Abbot as its editor. 
The Index, May X3. 

Jesse H. Jones (X856) . — " The Perfect Good in Wedk>ck ; 
or. The Way of God in Holy Marriage.*' Expressing those 
truths which he understands to coiutitute the Christian ideal 
of holy marriage, especially so far as the conduct of the husband 
and wife towards each other is concerned. The Alpha, pub- 
lished in Washington, D.C., April. 

Jeremiah Smith (1856). — " The Validity of Admimstra- 
tion upon the Estate of a Living Person." American Law 
Review, May. 

John Albee (/. 1858). — " Book Notice." A review of D. 
J. Snider's " Delphic Days." Journal of Speculative Phi- 
Ifnophy, St. Louis, Mo., April. 

" Ars Poetici^t Humana." A poem. Ibid, 

Simon Newcomb («. X858). — " Sketch of Otto Wilhelm 
Strove." Popular Science Monthly, June. 

Francis E. Abbot (1859).— "Approaching Separation," 
an open letter to the subscribers of the Index, announcing 
the author's intention of withdrawing from the editorship. 
The Index, May 13. 

John C. Kimball (/. X859). — " Shall we Tell?" i.e.. Shall 
the Uniurians tell their special religious views, the grounds 
on which they are held, and how it is that they differ from 
those which are professed by other Christians? Christian 
Register, May 8. 

Charles W. Stevens, M.D. (i860). — "Some of my Pa- 
tients," a series of sketches in the Bunker-hill Times for 
April, May, and June. 

Charles A. Nelson (i860). — "Literature in Schools," 
and "American Social Science Association," IVestern Edu- 
cational Journal, Chicago, 111., Febraary. 

" The Use of Books of Reference." Ibid, March. 

" Index What You Read," and " Reference Hints on Topics 
of the Day." Ibid., May. 

" A Stationer's Stock." Bookseller and Stationer, New 
York City, May. 

Will C. Wood (i860). — "Sabbath Essays." A volume 
of 440 pp., made up of papers and addresses at the Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath Conventions at Boston and Worcester, in 
October, 1879, edited by Mr. Wood, and published by the 
Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 

Mayo W. Hazeltine (1869). — "Some Interesting Pub- 
lications: I. Italy and her Invaders. II. Romances of 
the Middle Ages. III. Chaldean Legends of Cvenesis. IV. 
Explorations in Cambodia." North'A merican Review, 
June. 

Charlee F. Folsom (1869). — "A Lecture on Insanity," 
delivered before the graduating class of Harvard Medical 
School, and printed by request. Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Jour$ial, May 90. 

Nathaniel S. Shaler («. 1869). — " Future Piedous- 
Meul Mining in the United Sutes." Atlantic Monthly, 
June. 

James De Normandie (/. 1869). — " The Hebrew Sagas, 
— the Deluge and Judgments." The Rising Faith, May. 

James H. Morse (1863). — "The Errand, — a Poem." 
Harper's Magazine, June. 

Nathanael Seaver, jun. (/. 1864). — " An Oration on the 
Gods." Review of Col. Robert G. IngersoU's lecture. Chris- 
tian Register, May 8. 

La Roy S. Gove (1864). — " Wrongs without Legal Reme- 
dies." Thoughts and Events, New York, April 3. 

James T. Bixby (1864). — "Man in his relation to Na- 
ture." A sermon preached in the Unitarian Church, Cincin- 
nati, O., April 18. Church and School, Meadville, Penn., 
May. 

" Ancient Akkad and its Religion." Unitarian Review, 
May. 

William H. Fish, jun. (1865). — " Honesty," a sermon, 
printed in the Troy (N.Y.) Daily Times, Jan. 17. 

" Religion of Ancient Greece." Two articles m the l^oice, 
published at Albany, N.Y., Febraary and March. 

" The Influence of Military Institutions." A sermon pub 
lished in the Troy (N.Y.) Daily Times, May 13. 

Bennett F. Davenport (1867). —" Recent Progress in 
Pharmaceutical Preparations." Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, May 97. 
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William J. Morton (X867). — "The Invention of Anaes- 
thetic Inhalation ; or, * Discovery of Anaesthesia,' by William J. 
Morton, M.D., member of ihe New-York Academy of Medi- 
cine: of the New- York Academy of Science; of the New- York 
Medico-Legal Society; of the New- York G>unty Medical 
Society ; of the American Neurological Association ; Assisunt 
to the Chair of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, in 
the Medical Department of the University of the City of New 
York: Member and Secreury of the New- York Neurok>gical 
Society, etc., etc." (Reprint, with additions and alterations, 
rom the Virginia Medical Monthly ^ March, x88o.) New 
York: D. Appletdn & Co. Pamphlet, 48 pp. 

Alfred D. Chandler (1868). — Argument before the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United-Sutes Senate, in support of 
Senate Bill 1392, to authorize National Savings Banks. Wash- 
ington, May 4, x88o. Pamphlet, pp. 33. 

B. O. Cutler (x868). — " Recent Progress in Pathology 
and Pathological Anatomy." Boston Medical and Surgical 
youmal. May 13 and May 90. 

Charles W. Wendte (/. X869). — "Concerning Poor At- 
tendance at Church." Unity ^ May i. 

George M. Garland (X87X). — " Recent Progress in Physi- 
ology.'* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, May 6. 

Robert M. Lawrence («. X873). — "The Therapeutic 
Value of the Iodide of Ethyl." Pamphlet, 8 pp. 

George H. Lyman (X873).— "Two cases of Hystero- 
Neuroses." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, May 6. 

Robert Grant (1873). — "The Confessions of a Frivolous 
Girl." A story of fashionable life. With vignette illustra- 
tions by L. S. Ipsen. Boston: A. Williams & Co., x88o. 
Cloth and gilt, aao pp. 

Charles P. Thwing (1876). — "Ignatius and his letters." 
Methodist Quarterly Review^ January. 

" Responsibility for Temptation." Sunday-School Times, 
January. 

" College Salaries." Independent^ New York, February. 

"Symposium on Immortality." Christian Union, New 
York, February. 

" Symposium on Woman's Suffrage." Ibid., March. 

" Church Debts." Independent, New York, April. 

" Hartmann's Philosophy of the Unconscious." Bibliotheca 
Sacra, April. 

Lafayette G. Blair (1878).— "Cui Bono." A short 
poem. Cambridge Tribune, May 14. 

Charles Sedgwick Minot (S. D. X878). — "The Lowest 
Animals." International Review, May, pp. 646-651. (A 
notice of Professor Joseph Leidy's work on the " Fresh-water 
Rhizopods of North America.") 

Asa Gray (Fisher Professor of Natural History). — A 
letter in reply to R. P. Stebbins's review of the author's Yale 
Lectures. Christian Register, May X5. 



MARRIAGES. 

{Under this head will be published gratuitously a record 
of marriages 0/ Harvard alumni, when the names, date, 
place 0/ marriage, etc, are known at this OjfflceS\ 

1861. Frank W. Hackett to Miss Ida Forrest Craven, 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Thomas T. Craven, U.S.N., at 
Geneva, N.Y., April ax. 

1 87 1. William W. Boyd to Cora Dunham, daughter of 
John S. Dunham, all of St. Louis, Mo., at St. Louis, June 3. 

1875. John H. Appleton to Dora £. Shearer, by the Rev. 
J. S. Hoit, all of Cambridgeport, at the house of J. S. Paine, 
Cambridgeport, March 29. 

1875. George B. Hobart to Mabel Bryant, at Kingston, 
Mass., March 31. 

BIRTHS. 

[// is intended to record the births of the children of 
Harvard graduates : and we shall be pleased to receive 
the necessary information, either from the parents them- 
selves or from their acquaintances J] 

183a. Henry W. Bellows, a daughter, Ellen Derby, bom 
March 6, in New York City. 

1877. Jacob C. Patton, a son, Robert Sidney, bom April 
94, in Albton, Mass. 



DEATHS. 

\A ny person learning of the decease of a graduate will 
please notify the publisher of the fact at once.] 

1805. Jacob .Sheafe Smith died at Brooklyn, N.Y., May i, 
at the age of ninety-four years, three days. 

His native place was Durham, N.H. His father, Eben 
Smith, wMs a lawyer, and, during his s/udent-Jife, was em- 



ployed in a confidential capacity in the ofiice of Mr. Madison, 
m Philadelphia, and was frrauently bearer of despatches to 
Washington. The mother of^Mr. Smith was the daughter of 
Hon. Jacob Sheaie, a prominent merchant who lived at Ports- 
mouth, N.H. Mr. Smith entered Phillips Exeter Academy in 
1799, and was graduated from Harvard College in the class of 
1805, at the age of nineteen ; read law in his lather's office, and 
was admitted to the bar in x8o8. He resided for many years 
in Gorham, Me. •In X833 he retired from his profession, and 
removed to a farm. In x866 he went to Brooklyn, to make his 
home with his son Lothrop Lewis Smith. In 18x8 Mr. Smith 
married Mary, daughter of Hon. Lothrop Lewis, who died in 
x83o, leaving two sons, lothrop Lewis and Samuel Longfelbw. 
In x8ax he married Tabitha Stephenson, who died in 1857. In 
x8ia Mr. Smith commanded tne Gorham Light Infantry, a 
company that was not called into active service, and was early 
disbanded. 

[In the Triennial Catalogue of 1875, there were in the 
class-list of 1805 on^ two unstarred names, Jacob Sheafe 
Smith and Isaac Sparhawk Gardner. No information can be 
obtained of Mr. Gardner, who has in all probability died before 
this time. In the Quinquennial of 1880, all the names in that 
class will bear a *.] 

x83a. William Waki.and. in Cambridge, May X3. 

The brief notices of good men are becoming part of the 
world's nooral statistics. Each adds one character to the weight 
of existing example, and withdraws one from the malign census 
of the pessimist. The obituary of a good man usually bears 
internal evidence of its own trath. Its statements are plain, 
its eulogy is sincere, and the drawbacks on excellence are 
frankly admitted. It is our happiness to be called to jgive a 
brief notice of one whose life UMds no cautious handlmg or 
friendly dexterity to assist his^ record. Our friend the late Kev. 
William Warland was bom in Cambridge, in the year 181 1. 
His ancestors were of the later emigration of the seventeenth 
century, and long known and respected in the town for the 
characteristic Puritan qualities. After receiving the average 
training of the time, he entered Harvard College in i8a8, 
studied faithfully, with respectable success: occupied himself 
for a year after graduation as private tutor in the State of New 
York, where, from association with the late Bishop White- 
house of IllinoM, he received a decided impulse toward 
Protestant Episcopalianism. After a^ full course of instruc- 
tion in the New York Episcopal Seminary, he became rector 
of the society in Bridgewater, Mass., and soon after was mar- 
ried to a wife whose admirable qualities have a right to notice 
in even so short a sketch, and whose death occurred a year 
before his own. From 1836 to 1867, he served as pastor of 
several parishes in Massachusetts and Connecticut, returning 
to Bridgewater for a second considerable term in 1846. In 
1867 he returned to Cambridge, and was for some time rector 
of a church iii Blast Boston, which the impaired health of his 
wife obliged him to relinauish. For some years he has resided 
in Cambridge, where he rias been often called upon to officiate 
for neighboring churches or clerjtymen ; and during the sum- 
mer vacation of 1879 he conducted the services at the Memorial 
Chapel of St. John, by reauest of the Rev. Dr O. Z. Gray, 
dean of the seminary. We ought by no means to omit that 
Mr. Warland, within a few years preceding hLs death, founded, 
and brought to a state of^ considerable vigor, an Episcopal 
society in East Cambridge, which now bears the name of 
Church of the Ascension. 

From all the evidence that has reached us, which is by no 
means scanty. Mr. Warland appears to have gathered respect 
and love in all the places of his soioura. Wc have heard of no 
duty neglected, no weakness indulged by him. His faith in 
God, and in his own future, was something to admire. — im- 

r licit, perfect, — the steady companion of every day and hour, 
t was a cheerful, joyous faith, which beckoned amiably, but 
without importunity, to all friends, to share its beatific vision. 
But he was none the less loyal to his earthly associations. He 
was devotedly attached to Cambridge, ana a faithful reminis- 
cent of its earlier days, when it fairly represented the Puriun 
village of the last century. Turn but his thought in that 
direction, and the village of fifty years since re-appeared; the 
Charles flowed pure between its prown-clad banks; the little 
conclave assembled at the tavern in daily council ; the congre- 
gation (then almost the same as the town) gathered in rever- 
ently to sabbath worship, and peacefully dispersed itself, — 
all the old faces recoenizable, all the old Puritan calm of the 
day re-established, out it was our duty to record William 
Warland as a good man. We have done so, and may not 
further enlarge. — John Holmes. 

1833. William Pokter Jarvis, at the Ashland House, 120a 
Washington Street, Boston, May 38. 

He was bora in Boston, March 5, 181 2. He inherited a 
large fortune, and was thus enabled to spend the greater part 
of his lifetime in travel and literary studies. He studied law, 
but never practised at the bar. At one time he was active in 
educational matters, having served in the Boston School 
Board, and for one year was examiner in the German language 
at Harvard. He had been also superintendent of the Sunday 
school of the South Congregational Society He took the de- 
gree of A.M. in 1836. 

X836. Jones Yerv, at Salem, May 8. 

At the time of his death he was sixty-six years and eight 
months old, and was a native of Salem, where he died. His 
father, Jones Ycry, was a shipmaster who engaged in privateer- 
ing in the last war with Great Britain, and was at one time a 
prisoner in Halifax, N.S. He commanded vessels owned by 
William Gray. Young Very accompanied his father in at least 
two voyages, and when nine or ten years of age visited St. Pe- 
tersburg. He was a tutor in Greek from 1836 to 1838, studied 
for about three years at the Harvard Divinity School, and was 
licensed to preach in 1843. He was never ordained over a 
parish, though he preached at Eastport, Me., at North Beverly, 
and other places. His family consisted of himself and his two 
sisters. His brother, Washington Very, was a preacher by 
profession, but devoted himself principally to teaching. Mr. 
Very published a volume of Essays and jPocms in 1839, and 
has frequently since that time contributed to newspapers and 
various i)criodicals. Rev. Dr. A. P. Pcabody in the North- 
American Rex'iew said "he has written some of the best 
sonnets in our language," and Griswold in his " Poets and 
Poetry of America speaks highly of his essays and poems. 

Mr. Very styled himself a Channing Unkanan, although his 



views on religbus subjects were peculiarly his own. Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke and several other wnters speak of \iaA 
as a mystic. 

One of his classmates, the Rev. Dr. J. T. G. Nichols, writa 
to us about Mr. Very in the following kind strain: — 

*' Entering college the last (short summer) term of the sopho- 
more year, at the expiration of the first six weeks of wlucfa 
occurred the 'rebellion,' that broke up and scattered the 
class, my acquaintance with him commenced with the junbr 
year. It was as impossible for Very as for myself to have had 
any personal connection with the rebdlica, — for me as a new- 
comer; for him by all the instincts of his sober nature, and 
his devout loyalty to his position and duties as a child of Har- 
vard. His solemn demeaitor at recitations, as well as the uni- 
form gravity of his daily walk and conversation, would have 
markeid him among a thousand. I can see him ix>w, emergii^ 
with k)ng, stately tread from his romn in Holwon^ for hu 
daily walk, and with the regularity of the clock returning,— 
nothixig tempting him to deviate from the given distance or 
direction. A sweet, natural smile upon the seemingly fixed 
staidness of his face, and a gentlaiess of tone in his guttural 
voice, were an agreeable surprise on first acquaintance with 
hini, showing a depth of sweetness and tenderness in his nature, 
which it would be quite possible for a casual observer to over- 
kwk. 

" Whether in the redtation-room, takmg in with hb whole 
soul the questions of the tutor, — especially on * forensic days,' 
when he would unfold a bundle of manuscripts big enough for a 
Fourth-of-July oration, — or in private conversation upon ordi- 
nary themes, he made the impression of one seriously and con- 
scientiously in earnest. Nervously sensitive and exciuble, a 
little opposition would cause his long face and neck to redden, 
yet not m anger. Though all resp<xted him, he could not be 
called popular. Not many felt like approaching him as an 
intimate. The late Thomas Barnard West, his fellow-citixen 
and classmate, was his bosom friend, and he seemed to need no 
other. When he was iK>t lost in study, he seemed k»t in 
thought. He was bashful and reserved, yet not one of those 
who Knew him would think him likely m any emergency to 
shrink from the demands of duty. His mind seemed always 
full and overflowing. But when I first knew him as a poet, 
where the poetry in him came from, was a problem like the 
glistening stream from the dark mountain-side, to a child <^ 
server. 

" A thoroughly pure man, a religiously faithful student, he 
consecrated his bfe to noblest ends: and thou|(h his name is not 
sounded with the trumpet of fame he is enshnned in the hearts 
of thousands whom his Christian faith has comforted and up- 
lifted. His chosen profession was the Christian ministry. 
Cut off from this, there was left him the pen, with which he 
has ministered effectually, and will continue to minister, to 
multitudes who otherwise had not known him." 

1848 nt. Jonathan Edwards Harlow, at his residence on 
Main Street, at South Hingham, May ag, at the age of fifty- 
six years. 

He was bom in Middleborough, and there attended the pub- 
lic schools. After getting his degree at the Harvard Medical 
School, he succeeded to the practice of Dr. IJnderwood at 
Hingham, where he has ever smce lived. 

X854. WiLUAM Wirt Warren, at Brighton, May a. 

He was bom in Brighton, Feb. 37, X834: was graduated at 
Harvard in 18^4; took a degree at Uie Harvard Law School, 
and was admitted to the bar in X857, and engaged in an 
active law business. From 1856 to i860, he was town-clerk in 
Brighton. President Johnson in 1865 appointed him assessor 
of intemal revenue in the Seventh Massachusetts Revenue 
District. He was a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
veniion of 1868, and in 1870 a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate. In 1874 he was elected to Congress from the Eighth 
District, and served one term. He was Democratic '•^ndtd^tr 
for re-election in 1876, but was defeated. At the time of his 
decease he was a member of the law-firm of Proctor, Wanen, 
& Brigham, Boston. He was trustee of the Hollon Public 
Library, clerk and trustee of the Brighton Five Cents Savings 
Bank, and a director of the Brighton Butchers' and Slaughter- 
ing and Melting Association. His funeral took place 00 the 
Sth of May, and was attended by Mayor Prince, several mem- 
bers of the city goveriKnent, members of the State Senate for 
1870, members of the Bethesda Lodge of F. A. A. M., and 
a large number of friends and associates. 

1864. Charles Willard Hagar, at 7 Bowdoin Street, Bos- 
ton, May xa. 

He was bom in Boston, Dec. 13, X843, *nd was son of 
George Washington Hagar. He was a graduate of the Boston 
Latin School, where in i860 he led his class, received the first 
Franklin medal, and delivered the Greek valedictory. He en- 
listed as a private in the 44th Regiment, Massachusetts Volun- 
teers, and berved nine months in the army during his junior 
year at College. On his retum, he made up his studies, and 
graduated with his class. Since graduation he has been en- 
gaged in business: his firm name being Hagar & Co., paper 
dealers, Boston. He was a member of the Joseph Warren 
Ix>dge of F. and A. M. He receive the degree of A.M. m 
1870. 

1874 m. Charles Henry Colburn at Hingham, May xs, 

aged thirty«scvcn years and eight months. 

His parents were residents of Philadelphia, Pttin., where 
Dr. Colbum was born. They afterward moved to LcnreO, 
Mass., which explains the fact that at the breaking-out of the 
late war Dr. Colburn was a member of the LoweH band, and 
attached to the Sixth Regiment. Later, he enlisted in the 
nth Massachusetts Regiment, which formed part of "Hook- 
er's fighting brigade," and served in it until the expiration of 
the term of his enlistment. His musical talent aided him m 
earning his livelihood while he was building uphis profeuional 

?)racti(:e. He was connected with the Boston Theatre oxche^n 
or ten years, and was an active member of the Germania Band. 
He was also identified with the Old Colony F. and A. M., 
John A. Andrew Lodge, Knights of Honor, Hingham School 
Conunittee, Hingham Brass Band, and Pilgrim Lodge, Kni^iCi 
of Honor, at East Weymouth. Af^er graduation he setUeo at 
Hingham as the successor of Dr. Ezra Stevens. [The Hing- 
ham Journal, May ax, speaks in the kindest terms of Dr. 
Colburn. in an editorial occupying am entire cohixnn.] 
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We feel sure that our friends will welcome this, the July number, 
containing the 

I. Baccalaureate Sermon of the Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody. 

Baccalaureate Hymn by Frederic Allison Tupper. 

Report of the Class-Day exercises. 

Class Oration of Charles Wesley Bradley. 

Class Poem of Arthur Lee Hanscom. 

Class Song of James Lane Pennypacker. 

Class Ode of William George Pellew. 

Ivy Oration of Albert Bushnell Hart. 

Report of the Commencement-Day exercises, including lists 
of graduates, honors, degrees, etc. ; meetings of the Cor- 
poration, the Board of Overseers, and the Association of 
the Alumni. 

Report of the Commencement- Day Dinner. 

Speech of James C. Carter, President of the Association of 
the Alumni. 

Speech of President Charles W. Eliot. 

Speech of Gov. John Davis Long. 

Remarks and Sonnet of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Speech of Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 

Speech of Hon. John O. Sargent. 

Remarks and Poem of Judge George Washington Warren. 

Speech of Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie. 

Speech of Professor Adams S. Hill. 

Speech of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Speech of Col. Charles R. Cod man. 

Speech of Col. Oliver Wendell Holmes, jun. 
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THE AUGUST NUMBER 

Will contain a report of the Phi Beta Kappa Exercises, an ab- 
stract of the Rev. Dr. Storrs's Oration, Edgar Fawcett's Poem in full, 
an account of the Harvard- Yale and Harvard-Columbia races, several 
interesting papers, a few good illustrations, and an abundance of news 
regarding graduates and students ; politics, new books, class-meetings, 
class-dinners, class-reports, record of publications, marriages, births, 
obituary notices, summaries of sports, society work, etc. 

It is with great regret that the publisher again feels compelled to 
say that his persistent efforts to support The Harvard Register 
are .not meeting with the favorable responses that are absolutely ne- 
cessary to sustain the publication. This is the eighth number of the 
periodical, and this is the last general request for subscriptions that 
the paper will contain. If the paper has shown itself by its host of 
able contributors, its abundance of news and essays, its excellent en- 
gravings, its handsome typography, and its enterprise, to be worthy 
of support, we trust that subscriptions will be sent in without further 
importunity, so that our efforts may be directed wholly to improving 
the contents of the paper. 



THE GRADUATING WEEK AT HARVARD. 

A FULL REPORT OF THE EXERCISES. 

the baccalaureate sermon. — CLASS DAY. — CLASS ORATION. — 
CLASS POEM. — I VV ORATION. — COMMENCEMENT DAY. — EXER- 
CISES AT SANDERS. — THE ALUMNI DINNER, WITH FULL REPORTS 
OF THE SPEECHES, SONNET, AND POEM. — COMPLETE LISTS OF 
GRADUATES AND RECIPIENTS OF DKGREES, ETC. 

BACCALAUREATE SUNDAY. 

On Sunday, June 20, Appleton Chapel, in the College Yard, was 
filled with a congregation deeply interested in the Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon delivered by Dr. Peabody, the preacher to the University. A 
full report is given below. The hymn was written for this day, and 
was sung by the congregation. 

THE BACCALAUREATE HYMN. 

BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 



Tunc^ — ** Pleyel's Hymn." 



I. 



All thnt we revere on earth 
Hath its prototyi)c in Thee; 

Deauty, wisdom, power, and worth, 
We as faint reflections see. 



Boundless space and endle&s time 
Scarce thy wondrons love can hold, — 

Ix)ve that fain, in every clime. 
Would each mortal soul infold. 



So, to-day, thy smile to win. 
Thanks we oflcr unto Thee. 

Certain that the past has been 
All that it could wisely be. 



Through the future's changing ways, 
Wheresoever we may roam, 

May thy golden chain of days 
Guide us to our perfect home! 



THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 

RV THE REV. ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
'* This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith." — i John v. 4. 

We must overcome the world, or the world will overcome us ; and faith 
in that which is not of the world, in that which is greater, higher, better, 
alone can give us the victory. 

My friends of the graduating class, you are going on your several ways, 
into a closer conflict with the world's adverse influences than you have yet 
waged ; and you need, to protect you from harm, " the shield of faith." I 
use this apostolic flgure, because faith is pre-eminently a shield. Things are 
to you what you believe them to be ; and if you sincerely believe in a realm 
of being superior to the outward world, and in a life that transcends and will 
outlast your bodily life, your faith makes you a citizen of that realm, a par- 
taker of that life, and therefore places you above and beyond the power of 
hostile forces in the lower sphere. For this reason I crave for you, more 
than all things else, faith in the spiritual world and life, and in Him whom I 
cannot but regard as the one authentic Revcaler of that world and Herald 
of that life. 

I apprehend that there is in many minds an impression that the recent 
]>rogress and present aspects of what is commonly called natural science are 
inimical to spiritual faith, and have rudely shaken, perhaps entirely under- 
mined, its foundations. There is much less ground for this apprehension 
than is commonly supposed. The few agnostics who have distinguished 
themselves in the advanced science of our time arc conspicuous rather as 
e.xceptions than as specimens of their class. Among the foremost names in 
natural science, the greater part are, I think, those of sincere thcistic and 
Christian believers. You may search Darwin's books in vain for a single 
irreverent utterance, while his recognition of the being and providence of 
the supreme Creator is neither infrequent nor ambiguous. In our own uni- 
versity, the world-renowned naturalist, who has from the first borne equal 
pace with Darwin, and has elaborated concurrently with him, rather than 
received from him, the theories that bear his name, deems it his highest 
blessedness that he is a disciple of Jesus Christ, and regards his philosophy 
as in part confirmatory, and in no part or way subversive, of even the most 
orthodox type of Christianity. 
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I am not going to present myself as either an advocate or an opponent of 
these or of any scientific theories. They are out of my sphere. I am not 
qualified to expound or criticise them. Were I to undertake the task, I 
should fall as far below your scientific teachers, as they would fall below me 
were they to enter on the critical exposition of the New Testament. Nor 
have I any hostility to the theories that have taken so strong a hold on the 
scientific mind. Indeed, I have no doubt that they arc all that is claimed 
for them by their most authentic expositors, — valuable working hypotheses, 
not unlikely to be progressively verified by more extended observation and 
research. I could admit them in full without having my faith in religious 
and Christian verities in the least disturbed ; and I want to show you that 
they leave these verities and their evidence unimpaired and unaffected ex- 
cept at points where they postulate the truths of religion, and add solidity 
to the ground on which they rest. If I can make this clear, I am sure that 
I shall have rendered to some of you a parting service which may be of sub- 
stantial and enduring value. 

I would first si>eak of what has been not inaptly called the physico-chemi- 
cal theory of mental action, according to which all mental phenomena are 
reducible to physical laws, and are as necessary and inevitable as the work- 
ing of similar laws in the outward world. Thus, given the brain and the 
environments of Nero and of Marcus Aurelius, it was impossible that the 
one should not have been a fiend incarnate, that the other should not have 
been little less than a saint. Now, if we admit — and I am not disposed to 
doubt — that the brain and the nervous system constitute the medium of 
mental action, so that there is not a thought or feeling which is not contin- 
gent on a distinct physical process, still there is one salient fact for which 
this theory fails to account, — the fact of moral approbation and disapproval. 
The theory may be true ; but, if it be the whole truth as to mental action, 
then Nero is no more to be blamed than Vesuvius; Marcus Aurelius no 
more to be praised than sunshine or a timely shower. Yet, believe what you 
will, you cannot get rid of the feelings associated with what are commonly 
called merit and demerit. There is no indignation against Vesuvius. The 
Neapolitans love it, are proud of it, and, when its fiery streams have over- 
whelmed their hamlets, they return, as soon as it cools, to nestle again under 
its shadow. Did they feel thus toward their last Bourbon tyrant, who, in- 
deed, did them mischief to the utmost of his ability, but who could work 
less harm in a twelvemonth than Vesuvius in the twinkling of an eye ? 

Punishment means more than prevention. Prisons and lightning-rods 
belong not to the same category, and yet, according to the theory under dis- 
cussion, their purpose is identical. But from punishment we cannot elimi- 
nate the element of blame. Nor yet can this element come from the fact 
that human beings, though not able to do otherwise, know what they do, and 
think they mean it. The more intelligent beasts know the mischief that 
they do, mean it, plan it, and manifest anger and spite in doing it ; yet what 
sane man blames them ? 

Nor can the sentiment of approbation or its opposite be the result of 
transmitted and accumulated experience of the beneficent effects of what we 
approve and the injurious consequences of what we censure. For, in the 
first place, we praise or blame traits of character that have no direct or 
appreciable consequences in the outward world, and we especially admire 
whatever unveilings there may be of those modest graces that seldom see 
the light ; and, secondly, mankind has had as long experience of harm from 
nature and from the lower animals as from man, and has been indefatigable 
in the devising of defences and precautions against such injury, yet without 
resentment, or any feeling corresponding to the sense of wrong that ensues 
upon human ill-doing. 

Still further, we are ourselves distinctly conscious of good or ill desert. 
This consciousness, I have no doubt, is in part a physical phenomenon. My 
brain bears an essential part in telling me that I do well or ill ; but it tells 
mr, and, as I receive the report, I am distinctly aware that — while, if the 
reporter were my entire conscious self, the report would be a fiction — there 
is in and of me a larger and more comprehensive selfhood of which it is 
true. I have a distinct sense, not only of the quality of my actions as good 
or bad, but of myself as having the same quality ; and this quality eludes all 
])hysical definition and analysis ; it submits itself to no physical test, and 
belongs to that sphere of being which, because it is not material, has been 
termed, by common consent, spiritual. 

The reality of this spiritual element as a working force in our world is 
brought into strong relief by another scientific theory, the growth of our own 
time, namely, the convertibility and conservation of force. It is admitted 
that there is no creation or increase of energy in the material universe : the 
only question is whether there is not a gradual dissipation of it. Certainly, 
of physical force there is no more in the world than there was two thousand 
years ago. Yet has there not been a vast increase of human power in every 
direction in which it can act } Where lies this increase ? Not in physical 
Instrumentalities or their products. You. might sweep the world clear of all 



that art, skill, and tilth have constructed and wrought upon its surface, and 
the work of these thousands of years would be more than replaced in a 
single century, by a force which does not reside in outward nature, — a force 
which has been gathering volume and momentum from the day when man 
first began to subdue the earth to his will, and which has been treasured and 
transmitted, — not in material organisms ; for, were they its receptacle and 
medium, they must have beggared and paralyzed for its increase all other 
material forces, which yet have suffered no perceptible diminution with the 
myriad-fold growth of what we call mind-power, soul-power. 

Moreover, a preponderant portion of this mind-power is moral power, — 
the outgrowth of that sense of merit and demerit, approval and disapproval, 
which, as we have seen, cannot be accounted for by the material organism. 
Who can estimate the accession of power which has accrued to mankind 
through Christianity, — a power of which Christian nations are the deposi- 
tory, and the elect among Christian souls the full-charged and perpetually 
distributing reservoirs ? The world has been constantly growing richer in 
the elements of power, and foremost among these elements are great exam- 
ples, controlling influences, noble sentiments, agencies entirely divorced from 
material mechanism. 

Nor can it be that the brain itself has acquired a stronger or a finer 
staple, or a more thorough and efficient organism. In this regard the ancient 
civilizations, with their perfect systems of physical education, must have had 
greatly the advantage of ours. The Greeks have left us brain-work which 
subsequent ages have emulated, but never equalled, and which only the 
chosen few can now appreciate as it was appreciated even by the populace 
of Athens. Nor was it by arms alone, but still more by brain-power, that 
Rome gave law to the world. It has been with brains of much coarser 
fabric than those of Plato and Epicurus, Cicero and Virgil, but with a power 
which the old world knew not, emanating from the life and spirit of 'Him 
who made humanity divine, that men in these Christian ages, as reformers, 
philanthropists, champions of truth and right, have given their names to 
their times and their unspent soul-power to all coming time. There is, then, 
a force, which obeys not the material law of the conservation of energy, 
which has grown from age to age, and was never so potent as now ; and this 
force, because it is independent of laws which bear undisputed sway through- 
out the physical universe, we fitly term spiritual. 

I pass now to the evolution theory. It is too early to predict its future 
with certaint}'. On the one hand, there are strong probabilities in its favor ; 
on the other hand, it is not proved. It may follow the fortune of the hypoth- 
eses that have been crowned by one generation, depnised by the next ; or it 
may be found so to harmonize all the vestiges of antecedent and the 
phenomena of existing organisms as to command permanently the suffrages 
of the whole scientific world. We will suppose it established beyond a ques- 
tion. So far from casting doubt upon religious verities, in its every aspect 
it leads us up to God. 

Evolution implies, with its ascending scale of types, an archetype toward 
which the series tends ; else it is impossible to recognize a series, or to trace 
an orderly development. It comprehends successive stages of progress, 
from lower to higher forms, in a uniform direction. The stone, the earth- 
clod, unorganized matter, is at the foot of the scale. It has no individuality, 
no power to change its condition, no functional agency, no capacity of action, 
no faculty. It is, — nothing more. From this, as we ascend through the 
lower to the higher grades of vegetable organism, we find, that what distin- 
guishes the later and higher from the earlier and lower is superior faculty ; 
and by faculty I mean the power of utilizing and of being utilized, — that of 
simulating, and approximating to, conscious relations with the surrounding 
universe. So far does this power extend in the more advanced members of 
the series, that poetry hardly exceeds the spontaneous imaginings of those 
most conversant with nature, when it ascribes to plants human passions and 
affections ; and, on a glorious summer morning, the heart that throbs with 
praise and worship finds a truth far transcending prosaic fact in the strophe 
of the Hebrew psalm, " Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before 
the Lord." As we rise, step by step, from the zoophytes on the confines of 
the two realms, to the higher orders of the animal kingdom, the successive 
grades are betokened by superior faculty, and not by more complex organiza- 
tion ; for this, could it not both utilize and be utilized, would be mere sur- 
plusage, and not even organism. An organ is an instrument ; and it is not 
the number or the structure of its parts, but the faculty that resides in them, 
that makes one organization superior to another. This faculty ranges in 
animals from merely automatic movement to voluntary and intelligent action, 
and along with each higher grade of intelligence we find corresponding 
physical tokens of a more advanced development In man, so far as we can 
sec, the scries culminates in a conscious selfhood, mental and moral, — in a 
faculty which embraces or supersedes all lower faculties. Indeed, as we 
pass from the speck of mould up to man, we find that at each ascendant 
stage there is precisely this absorbing or superseding of anch powers as 
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belong to the next lower grade. Each grade thus comprehends all the 
lower, and gives presage of the higher. This is claimed to be true as to 
structural development : it is manifestly no less so as to the development of 
faculty. It is man's prerogative that he — and, wc have reason to believe, of 
earthly beings he alone — is conscious of capacities not directly growing out 
of, or wholly contingent upon, his material organism and surroundings. Yet 
it is toward this higher condition that all the lower tend. The modicum of 
faculty possessed by the humblest plant or the lowest zoophyte seems the 
germ of human faculty, into which, if naturally developed, it could not fail to 
grow. 

But this type towards which all being tends postulates an archetype ; aAd 
if the series culminates in that which is supra-material, and the being at the 
summit of the series transcends the lower members precisely by the distinct 
development of the supra-material element, must not the archetype also be 
supra-material? If the archetype were material, the summit of the series 
would be a perfect animal, which man is not, and never can be. Nor yet is 
he a perfect soul : but he is conscious of perfectibility, — he can conceive of 
himself as possessed in full of all the characteristics, not of materia], but 
supra-material, moral, spiritual perfection. Must not, then, that perfection 
exist as an archetype, of which the ascending grades of faculty are successive 
types ? Does the series aspire toward nothingness, and approach inanity at 
every stage, or is there at its unseen summit Infinite Perfection, evolving in 
long succession an ever nearer approach to itself in its own sentient universe ? 
To this question, sound philosophy and religious faith give the same answer. 

Still further, as each inferior type fulfils its manifest destiny, can we con- 
ceive that man alone falls immeasurably short of his ? Or, rather, nnist 
there not be for him a lengthened, an infinite career, throughout which he 
may perpetually approach the goal toward which he aspires and tends? 
I cannot imagine to myself this series cut short at the very point at which it 
abuts on infinity, — this mounting, struggling, panting life of the soul arrested 
just when it begins to know its own unlimited capacities. The series in its 
stepwise ascent points on and up, beyond the vision of the sensual orb, to 
regions where faith is sight, to the All- Perfect Archetype whose image we 
bear, to the eternal life in the bosom of the All-Father, — a life that shall 
partake ever more fully of his, and sti]], the more it has, shall crave the 
more. Indeed, the law of evolution points to the twin developments of ever 
higher periection in the successive eras of human life on earth, and of ever 
larger powers and nobler attributes for the individual soul beyond the 
death-shadow. 

To pass to another view of evolution, — does it look like chance-work? 
The argument from design has been abused by those who have employed it, 
and, because of its abuse, has been vilified. When urged with reference to 
detail, a double interpretation is always possible. Objects that seem adapted 
to one another may have been created with reference to one another, or by 
continuous juxtaposition may have grown into mutual adaptation. But 
orderly evolution from brute matter, myriads of worlds, each with its differ- 
ing glory, globing themselves in symmetry and in harmonious relations, 
from homogeneous star-mist; organic, vegetable, animal, human life rising 
by successive gradations from formless patches of protoplasm — can all this 
have been the dice-work of mindless chaos, the outcome of atoms swirling 
aimlessly in infinite space? Bear it in mind that nothing can have been 
developed that was not contained in that from which it was evolved ; that 
every film of star-mist, every speck of protoplasm, must have had within 
itself the germs of all that it has become. This is possible in the design of 
omnipotent wisdom ; but, did I accept this theory in its full import, so far 
from banishing God from my conception of the universe, it would only fill 
me with a more overwhelming sense of his infinity, and would call forth only 
the more fervent ascription, "Great and marvellous are thy works. Lord 
God Almighty ! " 

Nor does this theory make him any less the present, the ever-present God. 
If an initial purpose launched the as yet formless universe into being, with 
its multiform capacity of becoming all that it is or ever will be, time is but a 
category of finite being. In the Infinite Mind there can be no distinction of 
past, present, and future. He is from eternity to eternity, and in every stage 
of development he is no less present than were each stage a fresh creation. 
Nay, it is a fresh creation ; for the omnipotent will must be incessant, eter- 
nal, else not omnipotent He is no less the Immanent Cause than the First 
Cause. The universe subsists, the vast design unrolls, by his unceasing fiat. 
Let that fiat be for one instant withholden, the universe vanishes like the 
shadow of a dream. Law is but a provisional fiction of philosophy, — the 
non -religious name for the mo<les of administration of an orderly universe. 
Law has a real meaning only for conscious law-kccpers, — for men and 
angels, not for suns and stars and oceans ; for intelligent causes, not for un- 
intelligent effects. There is no power of obedience in the inanimate objects 
to which we apply that term. Cut them adrift from the infinite, unceasing 
will-power which holds them in their places and their courses, — there would 



remain for them no law but inertia, which would either arrest them in eternal 
stillness, or hurl them into internecine chaos. 

It may not unfitly be asked. What place does the evolution theory leave 
for Christianity? I answer, It not only leaves, but postulates, a place 
for precisely what we Christians believe and claim. It gives us the largest 
view of the divine omnipotence, to which all things needful and desirable 
are possible. It presents, not fragmentary and questionable instances of 
design, but a design embracing all worlds and beings, which can leave no 
portion of the infinite plan unachieved, no development incomplete. It 
shows us man at the summit of the series, with supra-material powers, ten- 
dencies, aspirations. The Infinite Providence has supplied the needs, filled 
out the capacities, rounded the destiny, of all orders of being up to man. 
That they could avail themselves of more than has been given them, we have 
no token. But if man has an exceptional capacity, why should wc suppose 
that uncared for ? If man is capable of rising toward the Supreme Archetype, 
what more probable than that this Archetype should have been placed before 
him so far as its attributes could be incarnated in a human form, and under 
such conditions as to become a central object of reverence, love, and imita- 
tion for all coming ages ? Moreover, if the law of development pervades all 
organized being, should we not expect that it would equally pervade the 
history of man ? If so, then the Divine Humanity would not have had its 
place at the threshold of man*s being upon the earth, but would have 
awaited the fulness of time, and have been precedejd and prepared for by 
such prophets as have left their record in the Hebrew literature, — by such 
sages and philosophers as equally shed the forecast rays of the coming day 
on Greece, on India, on Persia, and, it may be, with feebler light on many 
other lands and races. 

Science does not, indeed, prove Christianity ; yet it more than leaves its 
area uninvaded. Its latest utterances crave for man, the exceptional head 
of the series, precisely what Christianity supplies by ministering to his con- 
scious capacities and needs, by insuring to him a destiny adequate to his 
aspirations. Christianity relies on evidence entirely outside of the sphere of 
natural science. As to its external and historical proof, suffice it to say, that, 
after passing through the severest criticism, it never rested, in the minds of 
such believers as have carried the strongest lights of reason and learning 
over the whole field, on so firm and impregnable ground as now. But it is 
its own best evidence. Those best know it to be divine, who have tested 
it by their prolonged and profound experience, who have sought in it a guid- 
ance that has never misled them, a consolation that has never failed them, a 
strength that has been made periect in their weakness, a hope that has grown 
clearer and brighter as the shadows have gathered over their westward way 
and their declining years. 

Here I cannot ^but ask you to consider the place which Christianity holds 
in the history of human thought. It is the only permanent phasis of belief 
or speculation that has come down to us from its birth-time. Behold the 
long procession of theories and philosophies, each paraded as humanity*s 
last word and ultimate, irreversible truth, which have chased one another 
into oblivion, sometimes re-appearing from the Lethean stream, only to be 
again submerged ; while this one religion, this one theory of God, the soul, 
and eternity, this one philosophy, deemed by its believers divine, has re- 
mained undimmed, unchanged, unmoved, like the sun among flitting clouds, 
like the cliff on the margin of the river, like the bow over the rushing water- 
fall. To whom, then, will you go ? Jesus, and he alone, has the words of 
eternal life ; and we believe and are sure that he is the Son of the living 
God. 

My friends, I have assumed, as to natural science, the position which is 
likely for the present to be maintained by those who, in their own depart- 
ment, have the best right to speak with authority. I find that between this 
position and that which was currently held when I was of your age, there is 
no sensible parallax in my view of the objects of my religious and Christian 
faith and reverence. In science, you will not take opinions on mere hearsay 
evidence, but will seek to know the reasons for your beliefs. On the im- 
measurably more momentous subjects connected with your own being, duty, 
and destiny, let me beg you not to fall without reflection into any current of 
sceptical thought, but to give full scope to the claims of religion and Chris- 
tianity on your serious, earnest, and profoundly interested inquiry. Take 
counsel of your higher nature, of your moral, spiritual needs, of your condi- 
tion as those whose longest lease of life will seem, as your years roll on, oh ! 
you know not how brief and transient ; of those yearnings for immortality 
which well up in your hearts only because there is an Infinite Fountain that 
can fill them. God grant you the best of this world that can be yours, and 
heaven still be yours ! May he l)c your Guide on the unknown ways which 
lie l)efore you ; and, while this may be your last meeting on earth in undi- 
mished numbers, may there l>e an unbroken class-meeting where there is no 
parting, when the star shall have t>een entered on the catalogue for your Inst 
solitary survivor ! 
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CLASS DAY AT HARVARD. 

Of all the happy celebrations throughout the year, probably none 
surpasses Harvard Class Day, — an anniversary which, with few 
exceptions, has been celebrated substantially in its present manner 
since 1838, when it superseded another form of celebration. 

The first Class-Day oration was delivered in 1776, and it was 
in Latin. Later, a poem was added, and prayers by the President. 
The social feature of the day was for many years confined to a piece 
of cake and a glass of wine taken at the President's, in the front 
parlors of the old Wadsworth House. When the stately Josiah 
Quincy gave you this parting glass, you felt as if you had drunk 
with Prince Metternich at Johannisberg a bottle of his choicest 
vintage. About 1830 there was introduced an afternoon punch, 
which the graduating class imbibed around the ** Tree." Lying upon 
the grass, they emptied pail after pail brought in rapid succession 
from ** Willard's," now the passengers' waiting-room of the Union 
Railway Company. The scene was picturesque and convivial. There 
was not even a rope or a ticket to keep off outsiders ; and the " mucker " 
of those days got, by hook or crook, many a brimming glass of ex- 
cellent punch. In fact, it became a little too convivial as the years 
went on, so that the class of 1838 (in which were James Russell 
Lowell, Attorney-Gen. Charles Devens, and William Wetmore Story, 
the sculptor), in concert with President Quincy, contrived the present 
mode of conducting the ceremonies of the day. 

The Class Day of '80 was so perfect in every respect that it may be 
regarded as a model for future Class Days ; and a description of it 
will give to the public, and even to the old graduates who have never 
witnessed the modern festivities, an idea of the way we now celebrate 
the day. 

June 25, 1880, dawned with a clear sky, except a few passing clouds, 
that only tantalized the farmers with an unfulfilled promise of rain. 
The thermometer ranged from 66° (at 4 a.m.) to 92° (at 6 p.m.). At an 
early hour the commotion began. The class of 1880 were to receive 
their friends, and with the elegance which the traditions of former 
classes and their own college experience had suggested. Coming 
from Boston could be seen bands of musicians and groups of colored 
waiters, who, in their best attire, take pride in exerting themselves to 
the utmost on Class Day. Caterers were numerous enough to pro- 
vide for the great number of persons expected. Flowers were every- 
where in profusion. The exterior show, however, was not overdone. 
The Quadrangle was overhung with a network of ropes supporting 
thousands of many-colored lanterns, producing a beautiful effect 
overhead and underfoot. Almost in front of University Hall there 
had been put up a band-stand, on which, during the whole afternoon 
and evening, the Cadet Band played its choicest selections. On the 
front of Holworthy a series of gas-jets spelled out the word 



and opposite the middle entry a stand had been placed, upon which, 
in the evening, from eight to half-past nine o'clock, the Glee Club, 
under leadership of George Albert Burdett, sung a goodly collection 
of favorite college songs. The Quadrangle was paled in, so that in 
the evening the crowd might not again be so excessive as to mar the 
enjoyment of the invited guests. It has become a prevalent idea, that 
Class Day is a festive occasion for the public at large ; whereas it is 
intended simply for the graduating class and their friends. The 
expenses are borne by the seniors alone, and the pleasures are in- 
^^ed to be limited to themselves and their guests. Yet hundreds 
ofrtfluests are made for tickets for the various exercises. These re- 
quests^^"^^ not only to the seniors, but also to the three lower classes, 
who are 7°^ given tickets even for themselves. But, as said already, 
the day \s>^?^ *^^^ seniors ; and even their facilities for entertainment 
are limited fT^* ^X ^^*^^^ means for expenses, —as they pay for every 
ticket theygt\' — ^"^ ^^*^" ^Y ^^^ whole possible accommodations, for 



now, when the classes begin to number about 200 members each, it 
can be readily seen, that, if every member invites only 25 ladies and 
gentlemen among his acquaintances, the number swells at once to 
5,000 persons, — quite a host to provide for in an enjoyable way, and 
at a necessarily limited expenditure. And in this very matter the 
Class Day of '80 will bear the most favorable comparison with its 
predecessors ; for, instead of a great unwieldy crowd, there were at 
no time more persons present than were well entertained. 

THE CLASS EXERCISES OF 1880. 

The whole programme was carried out in extreme good order and 
promptness. At half-past nine A.M. the senior class — about 170 young 
men — in dress-suits, white cravats, and silk hats, met in front of Hol- 
worthy Hall, marched to Appleton Chapel, where prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. On the way to the chapel they 
were saluted with nine hearty "'rahs for '80," by the juniors (l88i)who 
had congregated on the steps of University Hall. At half-past ten 
A.M., Sanders Theatre was opened, and within half an hour almost every 
seat in the auditorium except the semi-decagon reserved for the class 
was occupied by an audience as gay and brilliant as gathers together 
on any festal day. About half-past eleven the seniors met again in 
front of Holworthy, and thence, preceded by the Cadet Band, marched 
to Sanders Theatre, and took the seats reserved for them. The plat- 
form was gayly decked with fiowers and plants ; and now, looking in 
any direction, one could not fail to see things which specially delight the 
eye : the radiant crowd of smiling and lovely faces, with gay toilets, 
waving ribbons, dainty laces, and flashing fans of every hue, giving to 
the sombre theatre the appearance of a vast kaleidoscope. 

The following exercises then took place in the order given : — 

MUSIC. 
By the Germania Band. 

PRAYER. 
By Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 

ORATION. 
By Charles Wesley Bradley. 

MUSIC. 
By the Germania Band. 

POEM. 
By Arthur Lee Hanscom. 

IVY ORATION. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart. 

ODE. 
By William George Pellew. 

The orator, poet, ivy-orator, and odist are chosen solely with the 
view of bringing forth the productions that will cast most honor upon 
the class ; and the class song is the result of earnest competition. It 
is therefore with pleasure that The Harvard Register can say it 
is the first publication to present to the public, the orations, poem, 
ode, and song in full. 

ORATION. 

BY CHARLES WESLEY BRADLEY. 

Classmates and Friends, — The significance of this day is that of 
farewell : its charm is the charm of memory. It is the day upon which wc 
turn from the romance of college to the sober reality of the world. The 
importance of the change lends a new interest to the life which we are 
leaving. We see a new meaning in the old familiar scenes. For the first 
time we are conscious of their real worth. At such a moment, when wc bid 
farewell to so much that has become endeared, the mind and heart are open 
to impressions which may intluence our lives. Let us, then, look back over 
the four years that arc gone ; and, while their colors are still bright in oar 
memory, let us live over again their teaching and their joy. 

Our class life has the first claim upon our attention. Classes, like indi* 
viduals, acquire a certain character and reputation in the college. Wc shall 
always remember the Class of Eighty as one whose characteristic was faith- 
fulness, — faithfulness in our duties to the college, in our duties to each 
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other, and in our duties to the organizations which we have been called upon 
to support. We have maintained a high standard of scholarship ; we have 
preserved a strong class feeling in spite of tendencies which have tried to 
draw us apart ; we have subscribed more generously than larger and wealthier 
classes whenever college interests have called. Other classes have given 
more men to our athletic sports ; but we have given leaders, — we have given 
a captain to the Nine, the Eleven, and the Crew. Eighty has excelled in 
single men, if not in numbers ; and, when she could not give men, she has 
never failed to give money. Her career has been one of public enterprise. 
The name of Eighty will always call that career to mind, and will serve as a 
bond of silent understanding to unite us in spirit when we are far apart. 

Our individual life attracts us next. And, first, of its social side. From 
our intercourse with each other, we have derived powers of address, tact, 
and self-control ; we have learned to read our own minds, and have come, 
in some degree at least, to see ourselves as others see us ; we have gained 
an insight into character, — a discernment of motives and of men which mere 
intellectual training can never give. But we are concerned to-day, not so 
much with the benefit of these broader social influences, as with the richness 
of the friendships which we are to carry away. Early associations, quick- 
ened by the sense of a worthy common interest, give a charm to young 
friendships which the attachments of business or politics must always lack. 
We go forth rich indeed, who bear with us the esteem and love of our class- 
mates, to cheer, encourage, and elevate us through all the trials of life. And 
not least in good influences will be the memory of the three whom we have 
lost : they are here to-day in the grateful hearts of all who knew their worth. 
Let us turn from the social to the private side of our life. By this I mean 
the side which is developed by the college. I pass over the more material 
good of which we are all conscious ; but I would^ call your attention to an 
influence which we are too apt to forget, — the influence of the spirit of our 
college. The sense of belonging to this reverend university makes us aware 
of an alliance with nobility departed. The college walls shut us out from 
time, and bring us face to face with the men who have lived here in the past. 
We have no need, like the ancient Romans, to parade the images of our 
ancestors that we may refresh the memory of their deeds. We read the 
lessons of their lives in all around us. These old buildings, hallowed by the 
virtue and devotion of the past, instruct and inspire us. We drink in patri- 
otism with the air we breathe. As we sit in the hush of this majestic hall, 
we yield unconsciously to the influence of the spirit which prompted its 
erection. 

" With reverent step the marble pavement tread, 

Where our proud mother's martyr-roll is read. 

See the gray halls that cluster, gathering round 
« This lofty shrine, with holiest memories crowned ; 

See the fair matron in her summer bower, 

Fresh as a rose in bright, perennial flower : 

Read on her standard, always in the van, ^ 

Truth, the one word that makes a slave a man : 

Think whose the hands that fed her altar-fires, — 

Then count the debt we owe our scholar sires ! " 

That statue (Josiah Quincy] speaks to us to-day. Its silence is more elo- 
quent than any living words ! 

This sense of the inherited worth of Harvard is the source of our strong 
personal feeling for the college. This it is which makes her our alma mater^ 
— an invisible, personal presence, — human, sympathetic, benignant, rich in 
pure and lofty influences. To make us know the power of these influences 
is the highest work of our instructors ; their best teaching is that which re- 
sults in the awakening of the soul. Character has been called a state of 
feeling become habitual. A high moral force should then be ours ; a potent 
influence in the development of our character should be this feeling of the 
nobility of our college. To-day we are not fully conscious of its power. 
The poet knows not how deep the spirit of summer sank into his heart, until 
long afterward, he finds forgotten influences shaping themselves into song. 
So it is with the best inheritance of Harvard. We bear away a gift which 
will take form in future years. 

How great is the responsibility which this gift confers upon us ! We hear 
it said that our education imposes a duty to society : it imposes also a duty 
to ourselves. To feel that our culture is precious, to know that it entitles us 
to respect, should stimulate us to be true to ourselves. The sense of our 
advantages should " quicken our behavior, and strengthen all our powers." 
But this consciousness of the worth of our education may develop into pre- 
tension and arrogance, if we do not constantly remember that our advan- 
tages are no creation of our own, — that for whatever good we may do by 
virtue of our education, we should be grateful, not to ourselves, who are 
only the instruments, but to Harvard, which is the cause. We are, therefore, 
responsible, not only to ourselves, but in a far higher degree to our college. 
The English nobleman who is named from his lands feels bound to preserve 
that name's integrity. In like manner may we never hear the name of Har- 



vard without feeling it a challenge to duty and honor. Let us be true to our 
alma mater I What though she has taught us that we are not all geniuses? 
We must take ourselves for better or for worse. " Envy is ignorance, imita- 
tion is suicide." Our concern is with the practical affairs of life. It is not 
ours to quarrel with existence^ or to seek to unravel its mystery. We must 
take the world as a fact, and make the most of what we find it Our alma 
mater a^ only this, in return for all that she has done for us. 

Butmur education has ill-prepared us to make the most of our abilities if 
it has not taught us that in constant endeavor lies the only true success. 
We should not fail to retain what we have done, — a man*s real gain becomes 
part of himself, — but we should forget our success as soon as it is accom- 
plished ; our constant question should be, not where we stand, but whither 

we are tending. 

" There's life alone in duty done, 
And rest alone in striving." 

Even if fortune fail, faithful service is its own reward. " Work is victory." 
" Adversity," says Emerson, " is the prosperity of the great" Let us, then, 
preserve our courage in the face of all evil, and keep our vigor always young. 
Let us remember the German proverb, ** To the earnest belongs the world." 

Such are the lessons of our college life. Such is the equipment with which 
we turn to meet the world. Rich in the character and culture with which 
our college has endowed us, and aware of the responsibilities which this 
endowment bestows, we stand upon the threshold of a broader life, eager for 
its opportunities, more eager, I trust, for its duties. Foremost among these 
duties are those which we owe to the society in which we live. We shall 
detect their nature if we examine the present characteristics of our nation. 

The history of America is the history of a principle. A principle led " The 
Mayflower " over the ocean ; a principle warmed the life-blood of the patriot 
army in the snows of Valley Forge. This devotion to principle is determined 
by something deeper than enthusiasm. It is the manifestation of that sterling 
character, of that earnest national will, which is the rich inheritance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Here is no light gracefulness or frivolity, but the rugged 
valor of old Norse sea-kings, — the sturdy Gothic sincerity that was individu- 
alized in Alfred and Hampden and Cromwell. America has softened the, 
Anglo-Saxon character. What was brute character in the old sea-kings has 
been refined by centuries of strong practical endeavor, into a passion for 
industry and for liberty. To-day the people of the United States are dis- 
tinguished by energy, self-reliance, reasonableness, and humanity. Power of 
conduct is the characteristic of our nation. 

What, then, do we lack ? We lack the power to guide our conduct in the 
service of adequate ideals. Our power of conduct is manifested by our crav- 
ing for democracy : our lack of high ideals is manifested by our failure to 
make the most of this democracy. The modern spirit is essentially demo- 
cratic ; we are tending towards a Spartan individualism ; democracy is striv- 
ing to possess and enjoy the world, as aristocracies have done in the past 
This tendency is right. The ideal of society is the equality of its members ; 
but the danger is that the democratic impulse will assert itself too strongly 
for lack of right control. 

A large class of men in this country think that the people are intelligent 
enough to govern wisely.y An orator of the people recently said that common 
honesty and common sense were better guides for the workingman than 
education ; and it is even urged that the higher education is dangerous to 
popular liberties/ Such opinions are wide-spread at the present day, and 
the men who hold them are by no means men of the most ignorant classes. 
Many of them are conscientious, thinking men : they are earnest and sincere, 
but their sincerity is dangerous because it is mistaken. They witness the 
low ambition and dishonor of many educated men in public life, and conclude 
that education is the source of all the misery which is caused by corrupt 
capitalists and politicians. They not only assert that the honest man cannot 
do wrong, but that the educated man cannot do right They think that 
culture stifles the moral sense, — that the cultivated classes have only their 
own welfare at heart They fail to see that it is not the power education 
gives, but the abuse of that power, which should be condemned. They fail 
to see that their own ignorance offers the opportunity for corruption, and is 
thp real source of the dangers which threaten their rights. Their ignorance 
is fatal to their morality. Unable to distinguish between true and false 
ideas, they threaten to remedy their wrongs by resorting to violence. In the 
name of liberty, they would destroy liberty, and would achieve equality by a 
return to barbarism. / We should take a lesson from the crisis through which 
we have recently passed. 

A few days ago a Commencement orator called attention to the ignorance 
which the people manifested in our recent financial contest Common 
honesty and common sense did not throw much light upon the questions of 
inflation, resumption, and business depression ; but a few earnest men in the 
West, where the danger was greatest, organized an Honest Money League, 
ectured among the farms and villages, ai\dsv«^d\.V\^^w«^x>\Sx.w3Ks>.^ffl&a:cw^^^ 
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and the Hasty Pudding Club, which still furnishes its nutritious diet to those 
who find Memorial desserts too rich. 

Pleasant hours have been those spent in editing or disparaging the college 
papers. The Crimson is the champion of the Register, a journal some- 
times weak in its editorials and inaccurate in its sporting news, but admitted 
to have every Faculty at its command. The Advocate prefers the generous 
Echo^ because it gives away progprammes, gold medals, and itself. The Echo 
goes about like a roaring lion, seeking whom it may devour ; and the lion 
and the Lampoon do not lie down together. 

A year has now passed since we first heard the simple and unpretentious 
name. Private Collegiate Instruction for Women. The plan was charming : 
it was to be the play of Harvard with the part of Harvard omitted. No 
Carl's, no prayers ; no early breakfasts and no last cars ; no rooms in Thayer, 
or want of room in the Pudding ; no summons, no forensics, no class lives, 
no heart-disease — from smoking cigarettes. Each young lady was to be to 
herself proctor, bursar, dean, blue-book, and rising-bell. The seniors 
expected to make it a joint course in surveying, to walk with the strangers in 
pleasant paths of calculus and over the rough stones of ethics. They were 
to have all the advantages of co-education, with none of its responsibilities. 
Have these hopes been fulfilled ? Who, except perhaps some of the young- 
er instructors, knows 

" A rosy blonde, and in a college gown 
That clad her like an April daflTodilly " 7 

No : like Betsy Prig, " we don*t believe there's no such a person." The 
whole affair is An-exaggeration. The misapprehension is probably only a 
revival of the ancient Amazon myth, resulting from too close a study of the 
Greek classics, and too much credit given to Tennyson's " Princess." 

The harmony between the authorities and the class has been most grati- 
fying. '80 was the first junior class to whom voluntary recitations were 
granted, and came near the added distinction of being the last. As a further 
stimulus to hard study, a new system of Honorable Mention has brought a 
Commencement part within the reach of the humblest intellect ; while the 
rumored payment of our diplomas thirty days after date, no grace, must have 
been intended to give the new degree of cum grano satis. The summer 
comes ; but no summa cum. If you ask what return we have made for these 
favors, go look upon the front of that new building of which the roof is so 
doubtful a shade of Harvard crimson. There you will find inscribed, '* 1880." 
As for our behavior, it is a creditable fact that not one senior has received a 
college censure for absence from church during the whole year. We did our 
best to make room for a new building, by burning down one already standing. 
If the fire-department had been twenty minutes late instead of ten, and if 
their attention had not been called to the fact that they were playing into that 
entry of Stoughton which was not on fire, there need have been no more 
discussion about the proper site for Hastings Hall. The only blemish on 
our moral conduct has been the fate of that ancient temperance society, the 
^ D K. I cannot trust myself to speak of the horrors of that initiation 
night; of the reeking bowls of lemonade that went around the board ; of the 
bacchanalian songs which woke the peaceful neighborhood of Joy Street ; of 
the officer, springing liger-like upon his prey, without waiting for an introduc- 
tion ; of his billy flashing like the sun in Dante's line : — 

" And the rays thereof struck us in the middle of the nose." 

Our later experience before the police-commissioners convinced us that moral 
suasion is not a serviceable weapon in dealing with the Boston police-force. 

The muscular development of the class has kept pace with the intellec- 
tual, and would undoubtedly have gone beyond it if the Hemenway Gymna- 
sium had been opened sooner. Other benefactors have given buildings, and 
endowed physical laboratories. It was reserved for a gentleman with the 
true spirit of '76 to give soundness to the lungs, firmness to the step, and the 
vigor of body which is essential to the best mental work. *8o has faithfully 
patronized the parallel bars, listened to the music of the spheres on the base- 
ball field, and helped to stock the Museum of Comparative Anatomy on the 
river. She furnished the man whose management and skill at Montreal 
showed that though Britannia rules the waves, she does not rule the foot-ball 
field ; and him who to-day lays aside his oar, to take up a marshal's baton. 
' 80 has never turned the cold shoulder to a friend, except at Hoboken ; or 
fled before an enemy, except at New London. To the pluck and muscle and 
leadership of her sons she confidently looks to do their part on the Thames 
next Thursday ; and she expects them to prove for the fourth time, that, in 
the bright lexicon of fame, there's no such word as Yale. 

The senior year, though shorter than the other three together,has brought 
the final bloom of our college life, — perfect Harvard inditfercnce. The 
freshman enters college full of enthusiasm : he has mighty thoughts ; he 
writes verses for the college papers ; he sings in chapel ; he refuses to 
give up his room for Class Day ; he suggests original renderings o^ the 
cJassJcs; he is reminded of a little story in class-meetings ; when his instruct- 



or asks, *' Gentlemen, why do you make so much noise ? " he promptly replies. 
" Gentlemen don't." But the sunlight of his nature is gradually chilled by a 
moral east wind. When a moustache begins to flicker upon his upper lip, 
when his meerschaum is just assuming a Malay blush, the seeds of a deadly 
listlessness are already sown. The first effect is a disinclination to put his 
name on subscription papers, and that is why the sophomore class is chron- 
ically behind its quota. Then junior assemblies are a bore : the victim pat- 
ronizes Vassar, and tolerates Smith ; he reads Dante, quotes De Musset, and 
criticises the Ninth Symphony. The senior at last blossoms into uncon- 
sciousness of the world. Like the Bourbons, he learns nothing ; unlike 
them, he forgets what he chooses ; hi& aesthetic soul finds relief only in 
Wordsworth's poetry and Ang^le ; the sole aim of his life is to avoid bores 
and to settle on his future vocation. 

" One to the law, to healing maxinis one 

Is going, and one followeth the priesthood : 

And one to rule, by force or sophistry. 

And one to rob, and one to State affairs. 

One, in the pleasures of the flesh involved, 
' Will tire himself ; one gives himself to ease." 

Thus has the Ivy g^rown. Societies, friends, studies, surroundings, and 
sports have all united us into that feeling which makes this day ours. We 
have had a hearty enjoyment in our victories, and I trust have never envied 
the success of an honorable rival, whether man, crew, or college. 

There are many once familiar in our class rejoicings whom we miss to-day. 
There are two whom we shall never see again in any earthly festivity, but 
they also have a part in that good-fellowship which our Ivy represents. The 
Ivy cannot die: it will never die. When "Finis" shall have been written 
after the last class life, when the College shall have grown so old that another 
'80 shall be celebrating its Class Day here, our Ivy must still spread wider 
and wider. Our course has been in vain if we are not leaving the spirit of 
the College a little higher than we found it ; if the generation to follow does 
not find the world a little better for our having lived in it. This is the last 
day that we shall pass together. But wherever our lives, whenever the end, 
" Lord, keep our memory green I " 

Mr. Hart's Ivy Oration was delivered in a clear and forcible manner, 
and many of his references created the expected merriment. It might 
be added that Mr. Hart attained the second place in rank in his class ; 
and was one of those chosen to deliver the commencement parts. In 
College he was prominently identified with the Harvard Advocate^ 
and was a member of the * B K, the Signet, the O.K., the Christian 
Brethren, and other societies. Throughout his course he has sup- 
ported himself, chiefly by tutoring, and lately he has been assigned the 
best of the fellowships. In fact, his whole course can be taken as a 
pattern by those who wish to obtain the full advantages of Harvard. 

Mr. Hanscom's poem, that is printed in full on the next page, speaks 
for itself. Although it contains 438 lines, it will be found interesting 
throughout. It is one of the best of the class poems, and is well 
worth reading. Mr. Hanscom was a frequent contributor to the 
Crimson^ as well as to Boston and other papers. 

All the parts were heartily applauded, and each speaker received 
from remembering friends several kind favors by way of bouquets and 
baskets of flowers. 

•• FAIR HARVARD." 

The exercises at Sanders closed by the seniors rising, and under 
the leadership of Frank Herbert Brackett singing the Class Ode. The 
tune, " Fair Harvard," to which the Class Ode is sung, is supposed by 
many persons to have been so used from " a time to which the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary." But it takes only a few years 
in Cambridge to make recent events pass into traditions and prece- 
dents and antiquities. Perhaps to the incoming freshmen (1884), even 
Sanders Theatre will be venerable. Such is the case with this tune. 
As a college tune it dates to 1836, to the bi-centennial celebration of 
the founding of the College. It had been in popular use as one 
of Moore's songs for a quarter of a century, and was known by the 
words which he wrote to it, beginning, " Believe me if all these en- 
dearing young charms." Previously it was known as " My lodging is 
on the cold ground." The Rev. Samuel Oilman, D.D. (181 1), of 
Charleston, S.C, wrote for that celebration the ode beginning, " Fair 
Harvard, thy sons to thy jubilee throng." The beautiful words, hap- 
pily combined with one of the loveliest melodies, have won for it a 
place which it will long hold as the best of college songs. 
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CLASS POEM. 

BV AKTHUR LBE HANSCOM. 

Classmates, once more, as the revolving year 
Brings round the long days of the roseate June, 

Fair Harvard meets her eldest children here 

(While with the day. their youthful hearts attune), 

And bids them farewell, — not without a tear. 
And shall her sons regard it as a boon, 

From alma mater's vigil to be free. 

To launch frail barque upon an unknown sea. 

Rough with the storms of life, — its eddying whirls, 
Its varying currents and uncertain winds, 

However lair, when Youth elate unfurls 
His white sail to the breeze ? The shimmer blinds 

His inexperienced eye, that sees but pearls 
Along the way. Too soon, alas ! he finds 

The daylight gone, hears angry surges roar, 

Unskilled to save his shallop from the shore. 

This mom a voice, familiar to our ears, — 
And always welcome, — for us upsends a prayer, 

As daily it hath done in all the years 
Together we have dwelt. In our welfare 

That voice was ever heard, and it appears 
More tender on our parting day, and there 

Is sadness in its tones; but this we feel, — 

Nothing but kindness can that voice reveal. 

Our four years' race is o'er. Assembled here. 
On this fair mom, when all to us seems fair. 

What hosts of friends, radiant in smiles, appear. 
To greet us at the goal I The summer air 

Is tuneful with a hum, that strikes the ear 
Melodiously. What strains with that compare? 

Softer than Lydian lute, — Orphean shell, — 

Sweet as the hopes that in our bosoms dwell. 

And now around our alma mater's shrine 
We're gathered, to breathe our last farewells 

To her and to each other. Our tones combine 
Desire for freedom with the ocean shell's 

Plaint for its home beneath the billowy brine; 
The coldest heart with deep emotion swells. 

Leaving these sacred halls, these classic shades. 

To join the worid in its vain masquerades. 

This u our festal«day , — we will not mar, 
By useless fears, its harmony. Foreboding 

Is not for ardent youth, whose morning star 
Auspicious gleams. The world's corroding 

Cares, its hatreds and its snares, are yet afar. 
All baleful memories of the past exploding, 

liCt us review the college lustrum past. 

And from our thoughts the uncertain future cast. 



Since first was formed the wreath we break to-day, 
Four years have rolled their wavelcss tide away ; 
On that fair tide, from boyhood's charm^ shore, 
We sailed away, and can return no more. 
How far the goal seemed when the race began ! 
In retrospection, ah ! how brief the span ! 
How brief the days that in our lives divide 
Boyhood's sweet diffidence from manhood's pride ! 
When alma mater took us to her heart, 
We were but boys; and men we now depart 
From her fair halls, her broad, embowering elms. 
Her sacred walks, and ever-hallowed realms. 
Where Science takes her votaries by the hand, 
And opens vistas in an unknown land. 

Sweet halcyon days that we have learned to prize, 
As on the past we tura regretful eyes. 
And view the wake our shallop leaves behind. 
When skilful pilots catch the favoring wind ! 

Four times the golden oriole, that weaves 
His pensile nest among the swaying leaves, 
Has sung his advent and his farewell lays 
In yonder dm, and danced upon its sprays ; 
And in that nest, by gentlest zephyrs swung, 
The anxbus parents watched their callow young, 
Until the down was gathered on their breasts, 
Thdr tender forms enwrapped in golden vests, 
With wings full fledged, above the clouds to soar, 
And they demand a parent's care no more. 

And rosy Summer, too, has held her cup 
To catch die treasures Spring had garnered up. 



Adoraed our Yard, festooned its sacred bowers 
With June's rich foliage, her resplendent flowers. 
The bobolink's sweet voice is never mule. 
No softer notes breathed forth Athena's flute 
Than he is warbling, sill a June day long, 
To nodding buttercups, that hear his song 
Delighted; list his oft-repeated tale, 
Whose burthen is, the lovely southern vale 
From whence he came, whither he will return 
After a northern summer's brief sojourn. 
From golden cups he sips delicious draughts. 

Eats the ripe strawberries, crystallized with dew. 
At all the ills of life incessant laughs. 

And never dreams of cjrpress-shades or yew. 
How brief the meadow-warbler's life, — how sweet ! 
What matter if our lives were short and fleet, 
Were they as full of joy, with ecstasy replete? 

Four times has glorious Autumn, harvest-crowned. 
Gathered her fruits, and scattered blessings round, 
Enriched the smiling plain with golden sheaves. 
Bedecked the forests with her crimson leaves. 
Purple and yellow, — crests of gorgeous sheen. 
Eclipsing Summer in her robe of green, 
Embossed with flowers of variegated hue. 
And form as varied, glittering o'er with dew. 
Beneath a heaven of June's translucent blue. 

Four times we've seen December's shivering trees. 
Disrobed and desolate, — only a snowy frieze 
Protects their naked limbs from winter's blasts. 
That wave tall spires like myriad pitching masts 
In ocean fleets upon a stormy sea. 
From whose wild tumult sea-birds, frightened, flee. 

Thus have we felt dread winter's howling might ; 
The wavering sunshine and the bng, dark night 
By turns have held us in their mystic spell 
In ice-bound regions, where the elf-kings dwell, 
Their crystal caverns, wondrous to behold, 
Outvieing splendid palaces of gold. 

With us cold winter was not dark and drear: 
The warmth of friendship made life sunny here, — 
On our smooth sea no billows reared their crests, 
In safety there the halcyons built their nests. 

Four golden years, our efflorescent prime. 
Have passed away, and, hark ! the farewell chime 
Is ringing now, in eloquence and rhyme. 
In Ivy chronicles, in Ode, and Song, 
And melting music shall the hours prolong, — 
Our last as classmates ! Thus our festal-day. 
In story, song, and dance, shall pass away. 

All are not here who started in the race 
That ends to-day. There is the vacant place 
Of one ' who, in his strength and vernal prime, 
With youth's bright hopes and energy sublime. 
Sank in the bosom of that crystal lake. 
Whose waves in sight of bald Chocorua break. 
And when our class-roll for the flnal year 
In Harvard's halls was called, he came not here. 
With anxious look, and sad, foreboding tone. 
Betokening fears the heart would fain disown. 
We asked the winds, *' Where stays our brother yet? " 
And heard an answer we shall ne'er forget. 
These were our questions; and the sad reply 
O'erwhelmed the heart with grief, with tears bedimmed 
the eye. 

Why Cometh not our classmate this fair mom 

To welcome our return, as oft of yore. 

To alma mater and her classic lore ? 
In Northland forests lingers he forlorn, 
Or in the South, where first he saw the dawn, 

'Mid groves of orange, and magnolias sweet, 

Heedless of Time, with his soft foot and fleet. 
Plucking life's rose, unmindful of its thorn? 

List to the winds that from snow-mantled hills 
Sweep o'er the waters, — '* the Great Spirit's smile," — 

Whispering, " Alas, he's dead! " From life's dread ills 
Forever free, safe from all earthly guile, 

Through boundless realms he still pursues the truth. 

In all the strength and purity of youth. 

Fresh in our memory is the day wc laid 
His manly form in Auburn's silent shade, 



^ Hicky Hunt Morgan, of New Orleans, La., drowned in 
Lake Winnipiseogee in the summer vacation of 1879, and 
buried at Mount Auburn the following November. 



Where autumn leaves, full ripened and embrowned. 
From chilling winds sheltered the new-made moond. 
Alas, how desolate was all around! 

Since then the snows of winter on that grave 
Have drifted; then spring's sweet blossoms wave 
Above his head; and now around his tomb 
The asphodel and hyadnthus bloom. 

Another feebler and more fragile fiMrm,* 
Too frail to brave our chill Atlantic storm. 
Sought, in a clime where endless summer reigns, 
The balmy atmosphere that health regains. 
Where the palmetto and the olive wave 
Their leaves umbrageous, — expiring billows lave 
The verdant shores where amaryllis bloom, — 
In that fair land our classmate foimd a tomb. 
For us the storms of life, cold winter's Uast: 
For them repose, unmindful of the past. 
The leaves may rustle, and the wbds may sweep 
Over their graves, but nought disturbs their sleep; 
Anxiety nor care shall them molest, — 
Soft lie the sod upon a classmate's breast! 

With muflHed drum, and sad, dejected air, 
And measured footsteps, to the tomb we bear 
The honored dead, and lay them in the grave. 
Where willows weep, and yew and cypress wave. 
But when the dust wherein the dead are hid 
Ceases to rattle on the coffin-lid. 
We tum away, the solemn dirge is o'er. 
And cheerful strains a buoyant heart restore. 
So tum we now from sorrow o'er the dead 
To greet the living, who on Harvard shed 
Unfading lustre, and accord the bays. 
The olive chaplets, and the meed of praise. 

Year after year the Blue is growing pale. 
And Crimson victor is an oft-told tale; 
No other tale has Eighty ever heard. 
Defeat we know not, —'tis not Harvard's word. 
When Harvard meets her rival on the Thames, 
In all her prowess, arts, and stratagems, — 
Despite the cannon ranged along the shore. 
To hail her victor when the tug is o'er. 
Despite the eager crowd that follows Yale, 
The Crimson floats triumphant on the gale. 
Pale are the lips that longed to cheer the Blue, 
And sad the eyes that wear Minerva's hue; 
While every Harvard damsel joyous trips, 
And shows our color on her crimson lips, 
Bestows on Harvard's crew the entrancing *^^ 
Such as did once a hero's heart beguile 
Away from empire, — dearer than wreaths of pine 
That on the brows of Isthmian victors shine. 



As dear our hearts will ever hold the Nine, 
On wave or plain no deeds do thein outshine. 
On many hard-fought fields, with might and 
They struggled long our honor to maintain. 
And taught the Blue all artifice is vain. 



These are our heroes; by their own strong arms 
And manly courage have they won the palms; 
Around their brows fresh garlands let us twine, 
And hail the victors, — Harvard's Crew and Nine! 

On the palaestra, many bold athletes 
Have oft performed most daring, wondrous feats; 
Displayed their strength, agility, and skill. 
Sinews and thews, unconquerable will. 
In many a bout, — in long-enduring mill. 

Upon the green, the football, tossed in air. 
Is lost and won before the aulmiring fair. 
Who were not seen at Sanders', Pudding-Day, 
Preferring sports on Jarvis Field — in May; 
With nimble fingers on the programme keep 
The time, the distance, of each race and leap; 
Note well the deeds and bearing of each knight. 
On memory's tablets his endeavors write. 
Their interest in athletics ne'er disown, — 
For hearts as well as wrestlers are o'erthrown. 

Oh, how these fair ones flout the midnight grind! 
Of " sweetest nut " his choice is " sourest rind," 
And he who digs four tiresome years for marks 
Ranks low indeed upon their list of " Sparks; " 



^ Clifford Gardner, of Boston, died in Fbrida in the autumn 
of 1879. 
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On htm fair damsels cast a sidelong glance. 

He is " conditioned " in the mazy dance, 

Like two straight lines, they ne'er together meet, 

A maiden's heart's a labyrinth complete. 

Skilful indeed is he who enters there, 

And the way out requires a skill more rare. 

In vain the grind tries algebraic rules 

To solve the problem : the most learned schools 

Furnish no formula that can impart , 

The lines that intersect a maiden's heart: 

But the grind's chance to enter is so slim. 

How to get out, — why need that trouble him? 

In ancient Rome, Triumph was not alk>wed 
Victor in dvil strife, though vain, and proud 
Of his achievements. Romans were too wise 
To grant this honor, accord the highest priie, — 
Raise the broad arch, — lend the triumphal car. 
To him who ccmquered in intestine war. 

So in our strifes, no record shall be made 
Of the victorious, — no long parade 
Before the* vanquished. The conqueror's prize 
Is the light beaming in a sweetheart's eyes. 

And from that other Harvard called Annex, 
Which means a Harvard for the gentler sex, 
Why are we separate? Since Adam, it is clear. 
Closer and closer we've been drawing near. 
Until, alike in ulster and felt hat. 
Collar and cufis, white front, and this and that, 
Without brgnette 'tis difficult to tell 
A swinging spinster from a Harvard swell. 

Annex! Annex! Who gave that name austere? 
Never a woman ! On her chastened ear 
Should never fall such sound her soul to vex, 
A word so inharmonious as Annex. 
Her ear delights in the sweet song of birds. 
In strains iEoUan, and the tenderest words, 
Breathed, 'neath the mantle of a summer night, 
In tones as noiseless as the owlet's flight. 
Soft as the whisperings of aspen leaves. 
When dusky twilight for the sunshine grieves, 
When dewy tears are gathering on the rose. 
And all her fragrance, all her wealth disclose. 

O men ! O men ! what now is woman's sphere, 
" To suckle fools and chronicle small beer " t 
Thus said lago. Woman-haters all, 
Have ye imbibed his rancor and his gall. 
And still desire to hold her but a thrall? 
Higher was woman's sphere in Eastern climes. 
And ancient days. Even in pagan times 
The fiadr Corinna struggled for the prize 
'Gainst k>fty Pindar; and a nation's eyes 
Five times beheld her victor. With the names 
Of winners in the famed Olympic games 
Is writ " Conisca." Sparta's diadem 
Derived new lustre from that princely gem. 

To-day the sceptre of a realm so vast. 
Wholly in shadow it is never cast. 
Whose subjects speak our own sweet mother-tongue, 
The land where Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton sung, 
Where bravely stood, on hallowed Runnymede, 
Our stalwart sires, with freedom for a creed, — 
Is swayed by woman ! What an endless tale. 
From Queen Zenobta to the Nightingale, 
Is woman's worth ! Wherever virtue's found, 
Wherever deeds of charity abound. 
Where man sinks down in sorrow and despair, 
Her soothing voice is heard, her gentle hand is there. 
No voice of ours shall e'er at woman rave, 
*' Last at the cross, and earliest at the grave." 
We welcome her to Harvard's fair retreat, — 
Henceforth may Wisdom and the Graces meet ! 
We welcome her to Harvard's ancient halls, 
To mystic science that the soul inthralls; 
We welcome her to Harvard's beauteous bowers, 
Where we have spent so many happy hours; 
We welcome her to Harvard's classic shade, — 
May woman's influence all these paths pervade. 
Despite the doubter's and the cynic's frown, 
Broadenmg and deepening Harvard's fair renown! 

How changed the scene 'twixt these and former days ! 
No longer freshmen dread the barbarous haze. 
But carry canes, and wear the tallest hats; 
And when a freshman with his senior chats. 
He need not stand uncovered all the while, — 



His manners now are quite of modem style. 
Full of conceit and boldness, that need a year. 
And sometimes more, before they disappear. 

In the last boat-race, on our winding Charles. 
" Eighty " unravelled centuries of snarls. 
Along the line four classes took their stand. 
Four shells shot forward at a waving hand ; 
Eagerly pressing for their destined home, 
They flew ak>ng the circumambient foam. 
The freshmen first, and next the sophomores. 
Pulling and tugging at the ashen oars. 
And then the juniors, in this novel race. 
Bending and straining, found their proper place. 
The senbrs, wise and grave, brought up the rear, 
And thus we made a revolution here. 

Ah ! I forgot — how could I thus forget 
The fairest gem in Harvard's coronet? 
Forgive roc, classmates, what a fault were mine ! 
Make no obeisance at Euterpe's shrine ? 
Sooner the lark might fail to greet the dawn. 
Or stars to hide at the approach of mom. 
Than we forget, with iarewcll word, to pay 
Our homage to the Glee-Qub, and convey 
To them the hope, their lives, however long, 
May be as blithe, as happy, as their song. 

Such is our history, — told in prosy rhyme. 
For prose befits the tenor of our time. 
To-day, with trembling hand, I touch the lute: 
No sound responds, — its harmony is mute; 
I strike the lyre, — its chords sends forth no tone, 
And wondering, ask. Is not the fault my own ? 
Has Science loosened every golden string. 
And with her advent did the Muse take wing? 

Not so in days when Poesy was young, 
When first the lute and cithxra were strung; 
Ere yet, with rosy fingers, Eos bright 
From Memnon's fane withdrew the veil of Night, 
While on the statue Helios* earliest rays 
Fell, as the sunbeam on the mountain plays. 
And woke the dulcet chords, that else were mute. 
To sounds melodious as Ismenius' lute. 
Then Orpheus, arm&d with his " golden shell," 
Sought his Eurydice in Pluto's hell : 
On Hades' realms sweet strains of music burst. 
Stayed Ixion's wheel and Tantalus' dread thirst, 
Softened Persephone's malignant heart. 
Displayed the charm, the magic power of art. 
And then, emerging from their secret caves. 
Fair naiads sported on the crystal waveb 
In robes of purple, dazzling to behold, 
Their eyes of azure, and their tresses gold, — 
Deep-bosomed nymphs, of lithe and fragile form. 
Whose icy breasts no mortal passions warm ; 
Their hearts untouched by shafts from Cupid's bow. 
Deriding damsels by his strokes laid low, 
Until their eyes on be.iuteous Hylas fell, 
Then first with love their virgin bosoms swell. 
With artful wiles they lure him 'neath the wave. 
And bear a lover to their coral cave. 
Securely fettered in love's silken chain, 
His foot no more shall touch the sunlit plain. 
The Argo's crew may labor at the oar, 
And Colchian realms for Golden Fleece explore, — 
His treasure found, he roams the world no more. 

And Eighty's history now must fade away 
Into the past. Our class has haul its day: 
Another presses on, and will not brook delay. 

But still we linger. Hard it is to stay 
The song that rises in our hearts to-day : 
A moment's patience, ere the curtain fall, 
I wake once more the echoes of this hall. 
One timid glance along the future cast. 
Essay one farewell note, — it is the last. 

When the great captain of the modem world, 

His battles o'er, his flags forever furled, 

Was chained, Prometheus-like, lo that lone rock. 

Where nought was heard but ocean's sullen mock. 

Nought but the swelling ocean's broad expanse 

To meet the conquered conqueror's eagle glance, 

*' It might have been," — the vulture at his breast, - 

Denied the rock-bound captive peace or rest. 

In his delirium, ere that spirit fled 

To join his comrades, then the mighty dead. 

He conjures up the scenes that intervene 



Those dismal hours and boyhood's days between. 

Bells of Brienne once more salute his ear, — 

Their tones were never sweeter or more clear: 

Among the Pjrramids he stands, akme 

In thought and purpose, with him there was none 

To share the boundless cravings of a 10111 

No less than world-wide empire could control; 

His dying eye the field of battle scanned. 

One last campaign exhainrted genius planned; 

Once more he saw the sun's effulgent beam 

Light up the field with Aiuteriiu' bright gleam. 

And, struggling in the icy arms of death. 

Gasped, " Tete eTarmie!** with his ezpirinf breath. 

And so may we, my classmates, — when this life 
Is drawing to its close ; when tml and strife 
Are ended : when the laurel and the bay. 
Withered and worthless, have been cast away. 
As ripened leaves by autumn winds are strown. 
And we, like naked trees, are reft and lone; 
When we have scaled ambition's dizzy height. 
And found how bald and barren, in the light 
Of occupation, b the mountain crest 
Where we had sought for happiness and rest. — 
Revisit, then, this bved, this hallowed spot. 
In dust and turmoil long obscured, forgot ; 
In dreams live o'er again our Harvard days. 
Recall these scenes, undimmed by time or haze; 
Sit in the shadow of yon towering elm. 
Where have been partings that the soul o'erwhelm; 
Enter once more this hall, welcome the cheer 
That greets us from the auditorium here, — 
Then gently pass away to endless rest. 
Classmates forever — in the Islands of the BlesL 

CLASS SONG. 

BY JAMES LANK PENNYPACKHR. 
I. 

The voyage, classmates, has been made; 

Our ship draws near the shore; 
To say farewell before we land 

We've gathered here once more. 
We gaze behind upon the waves. 

Half sad the journey's o'er; 
Half trembling through the mists we scan 

The ragged coast before. 



There have been days of glory, when 

The wind blew fresh and strong; 
There have been dreary calms, that made 

The way seem hard and long; 
Upon our hearts these memories 

With mingled feelings throng: 
The joy, the pain, the fear, the hope. 

We utter in our song. 



In manhood's land full many roads 

To honor's goal we see: 
Through mountain-pass and desert waste 

We'll straggle eamestly. 
And at each onward step we gain, 

A song a prayer shall be 
For Eighty, dear old ship, that brought 

Us safely o'er the sea. 

CLASS ODE. 

BY WILUAM GEORGE PKLI.KW. 
I. 

When Calypso was bidden by Zeus to set free 

Ulysses of old from her ble. 
The goddess herself built his boat by the sea. 

And speeded his voyage with her smile. 
For seven long years had he there been at rest. 

But his destiny beckoned him on. 
Through perils unknown, to Penelope's breast. 

To the peace that by labor is won. 

II. 

Thus, Harvard, four years have we dwelt with thee here 

In thy elm-shnded island divine; 
Hut the word has gone forth, and, with hoping and fear. 

We depart from these safe arms of thine. 
Thou hast helped us to build the stout boat and strong oar 

Safe to bear us life's d.ingers among; 
And, a goddess, thou sundest to bless from the shore. 

Ever fresh, ever fair, ever young. 
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THE SPREADS. 

After the exercises at Sanders, the invited guests partook of the 
various "spreads/* which were of two kinds, "general " and " private.** 
Of the chief general spreads, that is, those given by societies, the 
Pi Eta Society had by far the best. It had the best decorated rooms, 
and perhaps the most comfortable arrangements. For several years 
this society has occupied the entire Massachusetts Hall ; and this year 
both floors were at almost all hours filled with a pleasure-seeking 
throng; on the upper floor being an excellent spread, while the lower 
floor — the College reading-room — was used for dancing from one 
to eleven p.m. Nearly 1,000 persons were entertained by the II H. 
The committee in charge were William Wallace Gooch, George Reed 
Kelley, Charles Stevenson Davis, and Silas Merrick Whitcomb. 

The Hasty Pudding Club entertained about 1,100 persons in a 
white canvas tent 100 by 55 feet, which had been put up in rear of 
" Society building,** originally a barn in which Louis Agassiz began 
the collections that now form the great Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. The spread was well managed by the committee, Charles 
Ware and William Alexander Gaston, who paid but little attention to 
display, and gave their whole thought to the comfort of the guests. 

The Signet Society received its friends at the north entry of Thayer 
Hall ; the whole of this part of the building being used by the socie- 
ty. The guests, numbering about 600, partook of very enjoyable 
spreads served in the different rooms. The committee in charge were 
John Doane, Albert Bushnell Hart, and Arthur Perry. 

The chief private spread was that given in the new " Hemenway 
Gymnasium.** In fact, it probably surpassed any private spread ever 
attempted at Harvard. By reason of the persons who gave it being 
members of the Porcellian Club, it was generally called the " Porcel- 
lian Spread ; *' but it was a personal a£Eair of seven seniors : Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Howard Townsend, Henry Russell Shaw, Richard 
Middlecott Saltonstall, Ralph Nicholson Ellis, Christopher Minot 
Weld, and Henry Bainbridge Chapin. About 2,500 invitations had 
been sent out, many to most distinguished and most fashionable peo- 
ple throughout this country. Over 1,100 persons were present, and 
enjoyed a sumptuous spread, in a gymnasium which, when nude of 
special decorations, is a place quite pleasing to the eye, but which 
decorated as it was with plants, flowers, banners, and shields, gave to 
the whole a magnificent effect. On the east side were the tables with 
their viands, the centre was used for dancing, and tlie east side was 
provided with chairs and settees for the guests ; and the gallery 
which surrounds the centre of the gymnasium was filled with those, 
who, not wishing or not knowing how to dance, enjoyed the pleasing 
spectacle below. The whole was patly termed Dr. Sargent*s grand 
transformation scene ; the contrast being made between the usual 
half-naked frequenters of the gymnasium in its unadorned state and 
the richly dressed guests in the midst of profuse decorations. 

Among the many other private spreads worthy of notice were those 
of Herbert Porter Bissell and George Minot Butler, who had a fine 
collation in Weld Hall. William Shankland Andrews and Howard 
Townsend; Gerard Bement; Frederic Gardiner and Arthur Henry 
Lea ; George Passarow Messervy and Fletcher Stephen Hines : all in 
Weld Hall, the south entry of which was decorated with festoons of 
ivy, Chinese lanterns, and bouquets, while the reception-rooms were 
elegantly adorned with flowers. William Houston Talbott ; Van Der 
Lynn Stow and Fairfax Henry Wheelan ; William Alexander Gaston 
and Arthur Hale ; Mitchell Harrison ; and Robert Roberts Bishop and 
Lawrence Henry Hitch Johnson : all having spreads and receptions in 
Hoi worthy Hall. Frederic Allison Tupper and Frank Faden Dodge, 
in Stoughton Hall. William George Taylor ; William Francis O'Cal- 
laghan : in HoUis Hall. Frank Colhoon Huidekoper, in the Belvidere 
House on Garden Street ; Franklin Davis White, in Matthews Hall. 

At three o'clock p.m. dancing began in Memorial Hall, and contin- 
ued until five p.m., — the hour assigned for those who were to see the 
exercises around the "Class Tree*' to take the seats reserved for 
them. At 5.15 the seniors meet for the third time on this day in 
front of Holworthy, march around the Quadrangle, and cheer, with 
all the exuberance of youth, each and every one of the college 
buildings. Then the usual exercises at the tree take place. 



CLASS-TREE EXERCISES. 

Around the old Class Elm, in the square formed by Holden Chapel, 
HoUis and Harvard Halls, and the fence on Harvard Square, tiers of 
seats in circus style were built. Shortly after five o*clock all of the 
thousand seats were occupied, chiefly by ladies, dressed in light and 
beautiful costumes, giving to the whole an appearance of a gay par- 
terre. Then enter at the gate between HoUis and Holden the juniors 
1 881), who seat themselves on the ground within the circle. Next 
come the sophomores (1882), followed by the freshmen (1883). After 
these have taken their places, a group of graduates, mainly from the 
recent classes, file in, and seat themselves on the ground, facing the 
juniors. 

Suddenly the rustling of fans, the low hum of conversation, is 
no longer heard. The music of the band and the cheering of the 
buildings announce by the increasing loudness that the seniors 
are approaching. As they enter, not in their full-dress suits as 
regulations of Class Day require, but in the oldest clothes they 
own, the juniors, sophomores, freshmen, and graduates rise, and, in 
turn, greet them with a hearty " *rah ! 'rah ! *rah 1 '* each class 
attempting to excel in volume of tone and perfection of time. Then 
*8o returns the compliment to *8i, *82, '83, and the graduates ; and 
then cheer, with their utmost zeal and power, almost every object of 
college affection, beginning with " President Eliot,'* and closing with 
** the ladies." When the class have exhausted their voices, they sing, 
as well as can be expected under the circumstances, the Class Song 
printed above, set to music composed by Frank Herbert Brackett. 
It is to be regretted that a song so good — one of the best, as regards 
both words and music, written for years — should have been so feebly 
sung ; and, if it is not a custom so firmly established by precedent as 
to be unassailable, the Class Song in future should be sung before the 
cheers are given. The song over, hands are joined, each class form- 
ing a living chain, of which every link is resolved not to prove the 
weakest part. Now the word is given : round and round they go ; 
the whirl grows furious, maddening. Fond parents looking from their 
seats tremble for the safety of sons who may chance to fall and be 
trampled by that writhing, seething mass, and sigh with relief when 
they see the rings broken, and attention drawn to the seniors alone, 
as they, at a given signal from the marshal, strive to grasp a blossom 
from the bouquets forming the wreaths which at a height of ten feet 
encircle the dear old tree. " Pushed against the tree beyond hope of 
release, those who were foremost served as stepping-stones for the 
others. Up struggled an adventurous youth upon the heaving 
shoulders: he grasped at the tantalizing blossoms, and some of them 
came away with his touch, but he left the cuticle of his knuckles 
behind. Nor did he make off with his prize ; for he took a plunge 
backward among those beneath him, lost his grasp upon his trophy, 
and it was borne away to deck the dress of some one other than she 
for whom he intended it. Another and another followed his example, 
some to meet with his fate, others to be more fortunate. More eager 
grew the struggle as the girdle was broken and torn away." The last 
flower is gone : there is nothing more to be striven for ; and so, the 
most pleasant and unique rite of Class Day over, the seniors pass 
out to prepare for the softer and perhaps more entrancing pleasures 
of the evening. 

THE "TEAS" AND THE PRESIDENTS RECEPTION. 

After the exercises at the tree, the guests enjoy the evening repasts 
called "teas." The chief of these this year, as for several years 
past, was at Mrs. Harriet Morgan's, on the corner of Mount-Auburn 
and Story Streets. Over the large front yard was a canopy, beneath 
which had been arranged tables and camp-chairs for the accommoda- 
tion of several hundred persons. Under the border of the canopy, 
in harmonious arrangement, were plants and flowers in pots. At six 
o'clock the party began to gather there, and soon the streets on both 
sides were blockaded with carriages, which kept going and coming 
until after nine o*clock. About 2,500 invitations had been sent out : 
800 had been accepted, and upwards of 700 persons were present 
The tea was given by Robert Bacon, William Hooper, William Tilden 
Blodgett, George Griswold, George Gorham Peters, Richard Trim- 
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ble, Charles Morgan, and Andrew Miller. A large tea was also given 
by Charles Ware and William Alexander Gaston, on the lower floor of 
Holden Chapel, — probably the first time the building had been used 
for such a purpose since it was built in 1744. The room was taste- 
fully decorated, the old columns being adorned with evergreens, 
while on the floors and tables were an abundance of flowers. There 
was another large tea in the south entry of Matthews Hall, given by 
William Henry Alley, Amos Franklin Breed, jun., and John Wood- 
bury, all of Lynn. Other teas were as follows : Harold North 
Fowler, at 20 Holyoke Street ; James Lewis Lester, at 13 Divinity 
Hall ; George Murdock Perry, in Gray's Hall. 

The President's House, which is rapidly gaining the enviable record 
of the Old Presidents* or Wads worth House, — a record of enter- 
taining in a most hospitable manner an unlimited number of distin- 
guished persons, — was again the scene of a festive throng. President 
and Mrs. Eliot received the seniors and their friends from seven to 
nine o'clock p.m. In the dining-room was served a light meal, to which 
the guests passed after being warmly greeted by the host and hostess. 
Here, even a careless observer might have noticed one eminent trait 
in President Eliot, — his faculty of calling by name the long line of 
students and persons whom he had ever met, and also his great ability 
in peaking to his callers directly on those topics uppermost in their 
minds. The porches attached during the year to both ends of the 
house were put to good service in providing additional accommoda- 
tions for the guests ; and several members of the faculty aided the 
President in making the reception enjoyable. 

DANCING. 

Not many years ago on Class Day the dancing was carried on 
chiefly in the open air, on the "Green," — the turf in front of Hol- 
worthy. The " German " at that time was not known ; and the square 
dances then in fashion were a pretty sight to behold. Harvard Hall, 
in 1841, was altered by the removal of the Library, and the making of 
a large hall on the lower floor, which was promptly utilized for waltzes 
and polkas ; and every year thereafter the dances became fewer on 
green, and the crowd in the hall grew greater. 

This year only a few couples danced on the green, while hundreds 
were dancing in Memorial Hall from three to five p.m., and in the 
Memorial Hall and Gymnasium from eight to eleven p.m. as guests 
of the class ; in the Gymnasium from two to five, as the guests of the 
so-called " Porcellian Spreaders ; " from one to eleven p.m. on the 
lower floor in old Massachusetts Hall, as the guests of the Pi Eta 
Society ; and in Holden Chapel from five to ten p.m., as the guests 
of Charles Ware and William Alexander Gaston. The Gymnasium 
proved to be of efficient service as a relief for Memorial Hall, which 
in the past few years has been overcrowded. It also proved to be 
the best place for dancing, as Dr. D. A. Sargent, the director, had 
diligently enforced the rules that no shoes should be worn by persons 
exercising, and therefore the boards, which had been planed smooth 
when first laid, had only been improved by the tramping of the 
smooth soles of slippers ; so that, when the floor was waxed, the 
surface was in the best possible condition to dance upon. 

THE GYMNASIUM AND SEVER HALL. 

Another variation in Class-Day pleasures was the opportunity 
afforded of inspecting Sever Hall, the new building for recitations 
and lectures, and which, for its purpose, is one of the best-constructed 
buildings in the world. From five to six p.m. the interior of the 
Gymnasium underwent a transformation ; every thing but flowers and 
wall-decorations having been removed, so that from six to eight p.m. 
the building in its normal condition might be open for inspection, — 
an opportunity that was availed of by about 300 persons who had 
obtained tickets. This evening it was for the first lime fully lighted 
by means of its 250 gas-jets, 200 of which are in the main chandelier. 
Fully 2,500 persons this day saw the grandest Gymnasium in this 
country. In the evening lanterns and lights added to the picturesque- 
ness of the exterior. 



ILLUMINATIONS AND FIREWORKS. 

In the evening, from 7.30 to 11.30, the Quadrangle presented the 
appearance of a carnival. Overhead were upwards of 3,000 Chinese 
and Japanese lanterns, of all colors, in varied shapes, bearing the 
colors and coats-of-arms of the College, the class of 1880, and the 
College societies. One lantern, having on opposite sides the flags 
of the United States and Japan, was used at the reception of Gen. 
Grant in tlie latter country. Besides many minor pieces, the chief 
feature of the pyrotechnic display was the coat-of-arms of the Col- 
lege, with the figures " 1880 '' in blue ; a salvo of shells mutated to a 
crimson circle containing the College "*rah!" then a bouquet of 
shells, followed by a second " ^rah ! " a second bouquet, succeeded by 
a third " Vah ! " a change to a revolving polka halo, ending with a 
sunburst of sixty reports. 



THE CLASS OFFICERS. COMMITTEE. AND USHERS. 

There has been but one opinion of the management of the '' Class 
Day of '80." It was the most successful of any that has yet been 
attempted. To the officers, marshals, committee, and ushers, to- 
gether with the united effort of every member of the class, this 
success is due. The officers were : — 

Orator Charles Wesley Bradley of Cambridge. 

Poet Arthur Lee Hanscom of New York, N.Y. 

Ivy Orator Albert Bushnell Hart of Cleveland, 0. 

Odist William George Pellew of New York, NY. 

Chorister Frank Herbert Brackett of Jamaica Plain. 

Secretary Fredaic Almy of New Bedford. 

{Howard Townsend of Albany, N.Y. 
Eugene Fuller of Cambridge. 
Frederick Hobbs Allen of Boston. 
{John Woodbury of Lynn. 
Theodore Roosevelt of New York, N.Y. 
Albert Barnes Weimer of Philadelphia, Peon. 

!\. Robert Bacon of Boston, 
n. Charles Ware of Roxbury. 
\\\. Richard Trimble of New York, N.Y. 

The Class- Day Committee had the direct control of the exercises. 
They also appointed the ushers, who gallantly officiated at Sanders 
Theatre, the Gymnasium, Memorial Hall, and the Class Tree. The 
ushers were, as is the custom, chosen from the junior class, and their 
names are as follows : — 

George Albert Burdett (chief) of Brookline. 

Curtis Guild, jun. of Boston. 

Lawrence Godkin of New York, N.Y. 

George Frederick Morse of Clinton. 

Frederic Blake Holder of Boston. 

Charles Robert Sanger of Cambridge. 

Dudley Bowditch Fay of Boston. 

John Wallace Suter of Boston. 

Gardiner Martin Lane of Cambridge. 

Charles Allerton Coolidge of Boston. 

Frederick Otis Barton of Cambridge. 

Harry Ward Chase of HaverhiU. 

Howard Agnew of Columbia, S.C. 

John Carew Rolfe of Cambridge. 

Arthur Wellington Roberts of Cambridgeport 

Samuel Hopkins Spalding of Wilton, N.H. 

William Howard Folsom . . ^ of Exeter, N.H. 

Harry Ellison Seaver of Charlestown. 

Merle St. Croix Wright of Boston. 

John Cummings Munro of Lexington. 

There were many distinguished persons present, but one litUe 
group attracted the greatest attention. It was Ko Kun-Hua, the 
Chinese instructor, with his wife — one of the few Chinese ladies in 
this country — and their five children. 

About eleven o'clock p.m. the gay assembly begin to leave Harvard 
Square ; the decorations are being taken down ; the spreads are all 
removed ; and by midnight the vehicles and crowds have departed, 
leaving but little to suggest that the festivities just closing were among 
the happiest that have ever taken place at Fair Harvard. 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY. 

Once more the alumni of Harvard meet 10 exchange congratulations ; 
and this time jnder ihc most favorable auspices. The d»y '» pleuant, and 
the year just past has been one of great prosperily for their alma mater. 
The aiumtii are nut so numerous as at some recent Commencement Days ; 
but there arc many present from distant places, — several who have been 
away from Cambridge for a long series of years, without having seen it since 
graduation. And these persons always do much toward making the day 

The oldest graduate present is Jalrus Lincoln {1814), who lives at 
Northboro'; David Wood is his only surviving classmate. Mr. Lincoln 
married a daughter of Professor Henry Ware (1805). In conversation he 
says bis college expenses for four years were $l,TO0. After graduating he 
visited Europe. For twenty years he was a teacher in the Franklin School, 
Boston, and is now. at the age of S6 years, engaged in gardening. He 
expressed much interest in everything he saw, made many inquiries in regard 
to the buildings erected within the past few years. As he was quite a 
musician, and was engagett to Professor Ware's daughter while a student, 
his reminiscences of college life are very Interesting. He came alone from 
his home, whence he returned in the afternoon, after he had walked about 
the grounds for several hours. 

A radical and beneficial change was successfidly inaugur.ited this year. 
The authorities took no step to suppress the use of liquors ; yet a host of 
thoughtful alumni, through their Association, so greatly diminished the use 
of liquors, that, when the exercises of the day were over, hardly a person 
was to be seen leaving the Quadrangle at all under the influence of liquor. 
Some members of the later classes, and several persons never connected 
with the College, did imbibe sufficient to make themselves somewhat mure 
hilarious than extreme decorous behavior would permit : but, on the whole, 
this Commencement Day was one of the most orderly that has been seen 
for several years. The traditional punch was almost omnipresent ; but it 
was of a kind that docs "exhilarate but not intoxicate," and lemonade was 
abundant ; while strong drink was nowhere publicly displayed. And, if any 
graduate has heretofore kept aloof from meeting at Commencement his 
classmates and instructors, so as to avoid seeing some of them, perchance, 
in their enthusiasm, lose control of their sense of respectability, he can assure 
himself that his fear henceforth will be unnecessary. It was not many years 
ago when intoxicating liquors disappeared from the exercises on Class Day ; 
and it is now a pleasure to see the excessive use of them at Commencement 
becoming only traditional. 

There was another change, which [>erhaps is not heartily to be approved 
of, especially as it was undertaken at a time when an ex|>crlmcnt of a some- 
what similar nature was making. Reference is made to the absence of a band 
of music to lead the prixrcssion, and lo furnish in the intervals between the 
speeches at the dinner an enlivening interlude. Some find stimulus in drink- 
ing liquor, others in listening to music ; and, while there can be urged a detri. 
mental effect of the former, none but the heartiest approval can be given to 
the latter. Until a good substitute for music can be found, it surely ought 
not 10 be dispensed with, even though its money cost is great. It matters 
but little whether the music is vocal or insttumcnlal ; and in fact, although 
the latter would be better for the outdoor exercises, the former is |)erhaps 
best for the dinner at Memorial Hall. It is generally understood, that, in 
place of a brass band, our own Harvard Glee Club is to furnish the music 
next year ; and no doubt it will be the most acceptable, as well as the most 
novel, that could be provided. Had sufficient lime been given for prepara- 
tion, the Glee Club would probably have sung its popular college songs at 
the dinner this year. 

The various classes met as usual in the College buildings ; some attended 
the exercises at Sanders; others called upon acquaintances in Cambridge, 
or vLsiled the new buildings. At the appointed time upwards of one thou- 
sand matched to the Memorial-Hall dinner, a full report of which is given 

THE CORPORATION MEETING. 

A meeting of the President and Fellows was held at eight a.m. in the office 
in Memorial Hall, and the usual votes conferring dcgrci^s were passed. 



THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 

The Board of Overseers tnef it nine a.m. at the ofBcc in Mem< 
E- Rockwood Hoar, president, and the Rev. Dr. Alexander McKer 
taty. The Board concurred with the President and Fellows in 



ELECTING ; 
Crawford Howell Toy, D.D., Hancock professor of Habrew and other 
Oriental languages, and Dexter lecturer on biblical literature. 
Frederic DcForeat Alien, Ph.D., professor of classical philology. 
Charles Rocliwell Lanman, Ph.D., professor of Sanscrit 



Henry Howland. Ph.D., LL.B., i 

Charies Richard Ware, A.B., and Thomas Sergeant Perry, A.M., in- 
structors in English. 

Henry Grosvenor Carey, instructor in vocal music. 

Howard Malcom Ticknor, A.M., instructor in elocution. 

Isaac Theodore Hoague, A.B., LL.B., instructor in the constitutional his. 
tory of the United States. 

Edward Laurens Mark, Ph.D., instructor in zoijiogy. 

James Laurence Laughtin, Ph.D., instructor in political economy. 

Giorgio Analccto Corrado Bendelari, A.R, instructor in modem languages. 

Harry Blake Hodges, instructor in German. 

George Riddle, A.B., instructor in elocution. 

Joseph Henry Allen, A.M., lecturer on ecclesiastical history. 

All the above named for the ensuing academic year. 

Francis BooII, Greenough, A.M., M.D., in syphilis. 

Samuel Gilbert Webber, A.B., M D., in diseases of the nervous system. 

Edward Wigglesworth, A.M., M.D., in syphilis. 

Clarence John Blake, M.D., in otolog)'. 

John Orne Green, A.M., M.D., in otolog)'. 

James Jackson Putnam, A.B.. M.D., in diseases of the nervous system. 

Joseph Pearson Oliver, M.D., in diseases of children. 

Thomas Morgan Rotch, A.B., M.D, in diseases of children. 

Amos Lawrence Mason, A.B., M.D., in auscultation and percussion. 

Frederick Cheever Shattuck, M.D., in auscultation and percussion, 

Charles Follen Fulsom, M.D., lecturer on mental diseases, and Frank 
Winthrop Draper, M.D., lecturer on forensic medicine. 

Thomas Dwight, M.D., instructor in topographical anatomy, from Sept. 
I. liiSa. 

Charles Albert Brackctt, D.M.D-, assistant professor of dental therapeu- 
tics, for five years from Sept. I, tSSo. 

Franklin Haven Sargent, instructor in elocution for the ensuing academic 



DEDRCES IN AIU> OUT OF COURSE, A 



THE ASSOCIATION OF THE ALUMNI. 
The Association of the Alumni held its annual meeting in Harvard Hall 
at one i-.m. The president, James C. Carter, occupied the chair; Dr. 
Samuel A. Green was secretary. A committee consisting of Godfrey Morse, 
Henry Lee, and A. G. Browne, was appointed, and reported the following 
list of ofliccrs, who were subsequently elected : President, James C. Carter, 
(te-clected) ; vice-presidents, George F. Hoar, Phillips Brooks, Henry Lee, 
Joseph H. Choate, Francis J. Child. Manning F. Force, Henry J. Bigelow, 
William C. Endicolt, Nathaniel H. Morison, Horace H. Fumcss ; directors, 
Theodore Lyman, Henry 5. Russell. Charles Eliot Norton, Franklin Bart- 
lelt, Arthur Lincoln, William B. Storer, Oliver W. Holmes, jun. ; treasurer, 
Samuel L. Thorndike ; secretary, Samuel A. Green (a position he has held 
for twelve consecutive years). Amoa A. Lawrence reported that the class- 
fund now amounts to fg,9ii. There were some doubts expressed as to 
the advisability of dispensing with music for the exercises of Commence- 
ment Day. On motion of Henry Lee it was voted, without a dissenting voice, 
that the corporation be asked hereafter 10 adhere to the custom heretofore 
observed in engaging a band for Commencement Day. The following were 
appointed by the chair to suggest names for overseers : John Noble, Boston ; 
Albert G. Browne, New York ; Franklin Batllett, New York. On motion 
of the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale, it was voted that the Executive Committee con- 
sider the expediency of giving places lo the graduating class at the alumni 
dinner. The Association then adjourned. 



ELECTION OF OVERSEERS, 



The polls for the elec 
erve during Ihc next si 
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The result of the balloting was, — 



CLASS. 



VOTES. 



Whole number of votes 663 

John Lowell (1843) 603 

Henry Lee (1836) 567 

Francis £. Parker (1841) 459 

John O. Sarsent (1830) 367 

Robert M. Morse, jun (1857) 3aa 

Tliomas Hill (1843} ^^ 

iames C. Carter (1850) 3x8 

[enry S. Russell (i860} 186 

Henry L. Pierce isi 

William Everett (1850) 77 

Sidney Bartlett (i8t8) 56 

Joseph H. Choate (185a) 41 



Messrs. Lowell, Lee, Parker, Sargent, and Morse were elected. 

THE PROCESSION. 

The National Lancers, under command of Capt. A. F. Nettleton, escorted 
to the College grounds Gov. John D. Long, who was accompanied by Sur- 
geon-Gen. Dale, Adjutant-Gen. Berry, Assistant Adjutant-Gen. Kingsbury, 
and Cols. Draper, Higginson, Bouv^, Haskell, and Fiske of his staff. The 
company arrived shortly after ten o*clock, and at once a procession was 
formed in front of Massachusetts Hall in the following order : — 

Chief Marshal, Robert Treat Paine, jun. 
President Charles WUliara Elbt. 

Fellows and Overseers. 
Gov. John Davis Long and Staff. 

Alumni and guests. 

Members of the Graduating Class. 

Undergraduates. 

Chief Marshal Paine was assisted by the gentlemen named below : — 

AIDS. 



Samuel Lothrop Thomdike (185a). 
Arthur Theodore Lyman (1853). 
George Putnam (1854). 



Edwin Hale Abbot (1855). 
John Charles Phillips (1858). 
George Baty Blake (1859). 
Henry Pickering (1861). 
Robert Singleton Peabody (x86a). 
Robert Amory (1863). 
Charles Cabot Jackson (1863). 
George Glover Crocker (1864). 
Edward NicoU Fenno (x866). 
Robert Gould Shaw (1869). 
Roger Wolcott (1870). 



George Bigelow Chase (1856). 

Charles Fairchild (1858). 

Chaiies Pickering Bowditch (1863). 



MARSHALS. 



Henry Cabot Lodge (1871). 
Nathaniel Thayer, jun. (1871). 
Grant Walker (1873). 
Richard Henry Dana, jun. (1874). 
Edward Gould Peters (1874). 
James Lawrence (1874). 
Robert Hirilowell Gardiner, jun. (1875) 
George Peabody Gardner (1877). 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell C1877). 
William Sigoumey Otis (1878). 



The procession marched to Sanders Theatre, where the graduating exer- 
cises took place. The auditorium was comfortably filled, chiefly by ladies, 
long before the arrival of the procession. After the procession reached the 
theatre, the graduates took the seats reserved for them on the lower floor ; 
while on the platform were seated President Eliot, members of the Faculty, 
the Fellows, the Board of Overseers, and other oflicers of the University, 
Gov. Long and the members of his staff. Sheriff John M. Clark of Suffolk 
County, Sheriff R W. Fiske of Middlesex County, and others. 

AT SANDERS THEATRE. 

Sheriff Clark called the assembly to order, and the Rev. Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body offered prayer. The commencement parts were then delivered in the 
following order : — 

Latin Oration, — Edward Southworth Hawes, "De Institutione Juvcnum 
apud Romanos.*' 

Disquisitions. -^yfzXttr Horton Rhett, "The Poetry of Robert Burns;" 
Charles Dudley March (poem), " Rome and Juvenal." 

Dissertatiotu, — Josiah Quincy, **The Orator in a Modern Democracy; " 
John Aloysius O'Keefe, ** Catholicism and Democracy ; " Frederick Jordan 
Ranlett, "The Kinship of Poetry and Philosophy." 

Orations, — Albert Bushnell Hart, " The Resurrection of Olympia ; " Ben- 
jamin Rand, A. B., candidate in philosophy, " Unconscious Mental Action ; " 
Horace Hawes Martin, A. B., candidate in law, " The Unconstitutional Proc- 
lamations of President Lincoln;" Henry Norman, candidate in theology, 
"The New Basis of Ethics." 

The Latin oration of Mr. Hawes was carefully prepared and well written, 
and was delivered in an exceptionally forceful and graceful manner. The 
orator infused a great deal of life into the dead language ; and his deliver)', 
e^sy and full of expression, made the oration of interest even to those of the 



audience unfamiliar with Latin. In several passages he was quite eloquent, 
and received hearty applause. 

In "The Poetry of Robert Burns," Mr. Rhett gave a minute analysis of 
the mental and moral characteristics of the Scottish bard, and a review 
of his poetry. The speaker thought that two prominent characteristics of 
Burns, both in his life and in his poetry, were his geniality and his sincerity. 
He despised cant and hypocrisy in whatever station of life he found it. He 
accomplished an immeasurable amount of good for his native land. Of 
utmost importance in this respect was the raising of her literature from a 
place of inferiority to the highest standard of excellence. Patriotism marked 
his whole career, and some of his patriotic poems will never lose their power 
to affect the hearts of his countrymen. His name will ever be cherished as 
the champion of man, humanity, and honor. 

The poem of Mr. March, " Rome and Juvenal," was a production of more 
than ordinary merit, characterized by deep thought and tender poetic feeling. 
The lines were flowing and graceful, and the versification smooth. 

Mr. Quincy carried off the honors of the day by his able dissertation on 
"The Orator in Modern Democracy." In opening, he briefly considered 
the great orators of the world from Demosthenes to Webster, and then pro- 
ceeded to treat of the difference between the oratory of the present and that 
of the past, and of the influences that constrain the orator of the day. The 
press has had a powerful influence in modifying the style of the modern 
orator. Formerly the orator shai>ed his periods to move the hearts and the 
feelings of the men whom he was immediately addressing. Now the orator 
must depend less upon his power to sway a few hearers than upon his ability 
to convince a world of readers. The claims of p^ty have much to do in 
controlling the orator in a modem democracy, but he alone can attain to the 
highest oratorical eminence who refuses to be trammelled by party policies. 
The political orator, in spite of disadvantages, has now a glorious opportunity, 
if he but knows how to use it Great questions are looming up in the near 
future, and will demand the highest talents for their consideration and solu- 
tion. More important than all else in this crisis, the orator must be sincere 
and honest. He must believe in central details, abandon all negations, and 
be positive, independent, and outspoken. 

Mr. O'Keefe reviewed " Catholicism and Democracy," by considering the 
principles of the two systems, religious and political, and argued that there 
is no essential hostility between them. The speaker's delivery was somewhat 
unfortunate, as he spoke in such a low, conversational tone, that his voice 
was inaudible a few feet from the platform. 

" The Kinship of Poetry and Philosophy," by Mr. Ranlett, was an effort to 
show the close association of poetry and philosophy, and the dependence of 
one upon the other. The speaker showed by arguments, and quotations 
from authorities, that both poetry and philosophy are devoted alike to the 
pursuit of truth ; both exhibit a community of method. History is defined 
as philosophy teaching by fact ; and in the same way poetry may be defined 
as philosophy teaching by fancy. The poet or the philosopher attains to the 
highest results by the exercise of the faculties of analogy and generalization. 

The oration, " The Resurrection of Olympia," by Mr. Hart, was devoted 
to an account of recent art-discoveries in the ruins of ancient Olympia, and 
a consideration of the benefit of these discoveries to the art-world. 

Mr. Rand, in "Unconscious Mental Action," presented a view' of the 
principles of this philosophical theory, and detailed some of the more im- 
portant facts that go to prove it, as, for instance, the manifold action of the 
mind in producing music, mental action in sleep, the experiences of pleasure 
and pain, and the action of memory. 

Mr. Martin presented an elaborate and thorough treatise on " The Uncon- 
stitutional Proclamations of President Lincoln." He treated, from a legal 
standpoint of view, the emancipation proclamation, the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus ^ and the establishment of martial law. He argued that 
in strict legality these acts were unconstitutional, but that they were justified 
by the common law which allows violent measures to be instituted to save 
life, or in times of great emergency and public peril. Such were the times 
when these measures were instituted, and these were therefore justified. 
But the further argument was deduced, that none of them could have weight 
or binding force after the emergencies which called for them had passed away. 

" The New Basis of Ethics," by Mr. Norman, was a consideration of the 
philosophical questions of " What Ought we to Do? " and " Why Ought we 
to Do It .^ " The two theories of transcendental and empirical philosophy 
were treated at length, their principles defined, and their differences ex- 
plained. Together the two form a complete system of moral ethics. Both 
reach the same conclusions, and both postulate an infinite progress. The 
methods of both are not exclusive and not contradictory. Some fundamental 
data of conscience, and a common acknowledgment of a higher power, are 
only needed to bring the two together to form a new basis of ethics. 

The exercises were concluded by the presentation of diplomas by Pre^- 
dent Eliot. The degrees were awarded as follows:—- 
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THE GRADUATES OF 1880. 



BACHELORS OF ARTS (Graduates of the College Proper). 



obt» Allen . . 
lenter Allen 
iryAUey . . 

«y 

okland Andrews 



T Baldwin 



Mr Bantow . . . 
OkyBaitleu . . 
leric Tiffany Beale 

ent 

ace Benton . . 

ings 

loo Blair . . . 
len Blodfttt . . 
» Bond. . . . 
ert Brackett . . 

iford 

•ley Bradley . . 
Jin Breed . . . 

;ham 

xi Brigham . . . 
Brown .... 
send Buckley . . 
01 Butler . . . 
M Cabot . . . 
T Carpenter . . 
nnerCamiih . . 
bridge Chapin 
iry Chapman . . 
rndike Chase . . 



RTCook . . 
•enion Davis 



ickDodd 

aDodge 

Aright 

tworth Hamilton Eaton 

)lion Ellis 

UEustis 

Ag Fessenden .... 

«rdFiekl 

rett Fish 

uncey Foster . . . . 

th Fowler 

Dcr French 

ler 

rdiner 

xander Gaston . . . 



ryGest . 

on Gilbert 



Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Lynn. 

New Bedford. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Jamaica Plain. 

SomerviUe. 

Reading. 

Boston. 

Nottingham, N.H. 

Kinderhook, N.Y. 

Lowell. 

Cleveland, O. 

Quincy. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

New York, N.Y. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Jamaica Plain. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Lynn. 

Salem. 

Natick. 

Glens Falls, N.Y. 

South Boston. 

Northampton. 

Brookline. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

New London, Coim. 

Boston. 

Salem. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Oakland. Cal. 

Plymouth. 

Charlestown. 

Worcester. 

Wobum. 

New York, N.Y. 

Kentville, N.S. 

New York, N.Y. 

Cambridge. 

Portland, Me. 

Boston. 

Watertown. 

Cambridge. 

Westfield. 

Boston. 

Cambridge. 

Middletown, Conn. 

Boston. 

Brookline. 

Cincinnati, O. 

Milwaukee, \^. 



Frank Milton Gilley 

John Bradley GOman .... 
WUUam Wallace Gooch . . . 

Louis May Greeley 

George Griswold 

Henry Eliot Guild 

Arthur Hale 

Arthur Lawrence Hall .... 
Frederic Bound Hall .... 
WiUiam Dudley Hall . . . . 
Arthur Lee Hanscom . . . . 

Mitchell Harrison 

Albert Bushnell Hart . . . . 
George Baptiste Hatch . . . . 
Edward Southworth Hawes . . 
Harold Gould Henderson . . . 
George Abiah Hibbard . . . . 
William Henry Hills . . . . 
Fletcher Stephen Hines . . . 
Charles Austin Hobbs . . . . 

William Hooper 

John Wesley Houston . . . . 

James Torrey Howe 

Frank Colhoon Huidekoper . . 

Arthur Hurst 

Henry Jackson 

Laurence Henry Hitch Johnson 
Henry Champion Jones . . . 
Frederick Dolbier Jordan . . . 
Francis Bowler Keene . . . . 

George Reed Kelley 

Thaddeus Davis Kenneson . . 

Percy Kent 

Henry Whitman Kilbum . . . 
John Lamson Lamson . . . . 

Arthur Henry Lea 

William Polbck Learned . . . 

James Louis Lester 

Edward Harris Lum . . . . 
Charles Dudley March . . . . 
George White Merrill . . . . 
George Passarow Messervy . . 

Andrew Miller 

Arthur Wendell Moors . . . . 

Charles Morgan 

Sanford Morison 

Charles Henry Morss . . . . 

David Mould 

Austin Kent Muzzey . . . . 
Thomas White Nickcrson . . . 
Charles Phelps Norton . . . . 
William Francis O'Callaghan . , 
John Aloysius O'Keefe . . . . 
Leonard Eckstein Opdycke . . 



Chelsea. 

Medford. 

Melrose. 

Chicago, 111. 

New York, N.Y. 

Boston. 

Roxbury. 

Revere. 

Charlestown. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

New York, N.Y. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

Cleveland, O. 

Chelsea. 

Boston. 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

Buffak), N.Y. 

SomerviUe. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Exeter, N.H. 

Dorchester. 

Lincoln, Del. 

Kenosha, >Kns. 

MeadviUe, Penn. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Boston. 

Braintree. 

Bangor, Me. 

Lawrence. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

HaverhiU. 

Andover. 

New York, N.Y. 

Lowell. 

New York, N.Y. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

Pittsfield. 

West Newton. 

Chatham, N J. 

Staatsburgh, N.Y. 

Boston. 

Salem. 

Albany, N.Y. 

Boston. 

New York, N.Y. 

Quincy. 

North Andover. 

Cambridge. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

Milford. 

Salem. 

New York, N.Y. 



Charles Albert Parker Boston. 

WiUiam George Pellew New York. N.Y. 

James Lane Pennypacker Philadelphia, Penn. 

Arthur Perry Westerly, R.I. 

George Murdock Perry Ashland. 

Herbert MUU Perry New Ipswich, N.H. 

William Andrews Pew Gtoucester. 

Ernest Henry Pilsbury Lewiston, Me. 

Wesley Frank Price Luml^erton, N.C. 

Josiah Quincy Quincy. 

Frederick Jordan Ranlett Aubumdale. 

Walter Horton Rhelt Huntsville, Ala. 

WUliam King Richardson Longwood. 

Frank Blair RolUns Columbia, Mo. 

Theodore Roosevelt New York, N.Y. 

Eugene Dexter Russell Watertown. 

Richard Middlecott SaltonstaU . . . Chestnut HiU. 

Chester Franklin Sanger Cambridge. 

Henry Wilson Savage Boston. 

William Beverly Sharp San Francisco, Cal. 

Henry Russell Shaw Boston. 

Samuel Wiggins Skinner Cincinnati, O. 

Frederick Mears Smith Cambridge. 

Walter AUen Smith Boston. 

William Stanford Stevens Boston. 

Van Der Lynn Stow San Francisco, Cal. 

Frank Overton Suire Cincinnati, O. 

WUliam Houston Talbott Indianapolis, Ind. 

Arthur Taylor Yarmouth. 

WUliam George Taylor New York, N.Y. 

John Sever Tebbets Boston. 

John Jacob Thomsen Baltimore, Md. 

Howard Townsend Albany, N.Y. 

Richard Trimble New York, N.Y. 

Frederic Allison Tupper Newtonville. 

Bradford Strong Turpin Dorchester. 

John Lathrop Wakefield Dedham. 

Charles Ware Roxbury. 

Charles Everett Warren Boston. 

Charies GrenfiU Washburn .... Worcester. 

Henry Randall Webb Washington, D.C. 

Albert Barnes Weimer Philadelphia, Penn. 

Christopher Minot Weld Jamaica Plain. 

Richard Ward Greene WdUng . . . New York, N.Y. 

Fairfax Henry Wheelan Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Silas Merrick Whitcomb Nunda, N.Y. 

Franklin Davis White MUton. 

William Howard White Brookline. 

Frederick Erwin Whiting Cambridge. 

Alfred WUkinson Syracuse, N.Y. 

Otho Holland WUliams Baltimore, Md. 

William Crawford Winlock .... Cambridge. 

Robert Winsor Winchester. 

John Woodbury Lynn. 



eph Gore Cutler 



MASTERS OF MECHANICAL ARTS (Graduates of the Scientific School). 

Cambridge | Leander Allen Plummer 



New Bedford. 



DOCTORS OF DENTAL MEDICINE (Graduates of the Dental School). 

I VirgU Clarence POnd . 



sderic Eugene Thayer Lawrence. . Arthur Ernest Lewis Taunton. 

lert Janes Colgan Boston. John Scott Mascm Saco. 



Boston. 



DOCTORS OF MEDICINE (Graduates of the Medical School). 



rin Adams 

•r AUen, A.B. (Oberlin CoU.) . 
rin BUI, A.B. (Tufts CoUege) . 
ndius Briggs, D.M.D. . . . 

rton BuUard, A.B 

lurr 

barker Gates, A.M. (Colby 

r) 

s Church 

tlett Clarke 

Nim Clement 

saader CroweU, M.D. (Jcffcr- 

ad CoUege) 

nan Currier, A.B 

ris,A.B 

■anlt Dewey, A.B. (University 

r) 



Ix)wen. 
Obcriin, O. 
Waltham. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Astoria, N.Y. 

Vassalboro', Me. 
Cambridge. 
Salem. 
Boston. 



Lincolnton, N.C. 

Boston. 

Plymouth. 

Rochester, N.Y. 



Frederic Fobes Doggett, A.B 

Eugene FiUmore Dunbar 

WUliam Carroll Emerson, A.B 

Harold Clarence Ernst, A.B 

Samuel Augustus Fisk, A.B. (Yale) . . 

Egbert Henry Grandin, A.B 

Charles Bartlett Hammond, A.B. (Dart- 
mouth College) 

WUUam Benjamin Jackson 

Henry Percy Jaques, A.B 

WiUiam Fumess Jarvis 

Herbert Perry JefTerson 

Joseph Kittredge 

FlavUl Winslow Kyle 

Charles Howard Mallett 

Charles Sumner Millet 



(Juincy. 

Boston. 

HaverhUI. 

Boston. 

Northampton. 

New York, N.Y. 

Nashua, N.H. 

Lowell. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Lowell. 

North Andover. 

Boston. 

Bath, Me. 

E. Bridgewater. 



George Howard Monks, A.B 

Ernest Henry Noyes, A.M. (Bowd. (}oU.), 

Charles Franldin Osman 

Walter Joseph Otis 

Azariah Worthington Parsons 

Thomas Lyman Perkins 

Matthew Vassar Pierce, A.B 

(Godfrey Ryder, jun., A.B 

Charles Quantic Scoboria 

Thomas Perkins Smith, A.B. (Bates Coll.), 
Herbeit Terry, S.B. (0>mell University) . 

James Wise Walker, A.B 

George Lincoln Walton, A.B 

Edward Graeff West, A. B 

George Webb West, A.B 

Herbert Warren White 



Boston. 

Newburyport. 

Boston. 

CHiicago, lU. 

SomerviUe. 

Salem. 

Boston. 

Medford. 

N. SomerviUe. 

Ashland, N.H. 

Fairhaven. 

Boston. 

West Newton. 

Exeter, N.H. 

Salem. 

Randolph. 
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BACHELORS OF LAW (Graduates of the Law School). 



Stgourney Butler, A.B Quincy. 

Edgar Robert Champlin Cambridge. 

Henry Gold Dahforth, A.B Rochester, N.Y. 

Simon Davis, A.B Charlestown. 

Morris Gray, A.B Boston. 

William Frank Hapgood, A.B Worcester. 

Elbridge Gerry Kimball, A.B Salem. 

George Holton Ryther West Northfteld. 

Charles Augustus Sattler, A.B. (Penn. Coll.) Baltimore, Md. 

Edward Preston Usher, A.M Boston. 

Lewis Cass Vandegrift, Ph.B. (Del. Coll.) McDonough, Del. 



CUM LAUDE. 



[Thb honor is conferred upon those students, who, having been in the Law SdwcJ during 
at least two full years as candidates for a degree, have passed satisfactoiy examinations in the 
entire honor-course of three years.] 

Charles Maynard Barnes, A.B Decatur, IlL 

George Folger Canfield, A.B New York, N.Y. 

Nicholas Battelle Collins Hopedalc, O. 

Abbott Lawrence Lowell, A.B Brookline. 

Horace Hawes Martin, A.B. (Racine College) Warsaw, N.Y. 

Francis Buchanan Tiffany, A.B West Newton. 

Eugene Wambaugh, A.M Cambridge. 



BACHELORS OF THEOLOGY (Graduates of the Divinity School). 



Alexander Thomas Bowser, A.B. . . Sackville, N.B. 
John Frederick Dutton, A.M. (Univ. 
of Mich.) C^ambridge. 



Charles Brown Elder, A.B. (Brown 

Univ.) New York, N.Y. 

Henry Norman Leicester, Eng. 



Alphonso Marston Weeks, A.B. (Bos- 
ton Univ.) £. WoUeboio', N.H. 



DEGREES FOR ADVANCED STUDIES. 



Frauds Almy, A.B., 1879. 
Clement Walker Andrews, A.B., 1879. 
Harrison Otis Apthorp, A.B., 1879. 
Robert S Avann, A.B., 1877. 
Henry Baily, A.B., 1879. 



MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Frank Hagar Bigebw, A.B., 1873. 
Walter C^ry, A.B., 1879. 
Stedman Willard Clary, A.B., 1877. 
James Arthur Gage, A.B., 1879. 
James Ward Gilman, A.B., 1877. 



Benjamin Fosdick Harding, A.B., 1879. 
Edward Lovell Houghton, A.B., 1879. 
Benjamin Rand, A.B., 1879. 
Francis Joseph Swayze, A.B., 1879. 



Edward Perkins Channing, A.B. History: "The Political 
History of the United States from the End of the Revolu- 
tk>nary War to the War of i8ia." Thesis: " The Louisiana 
Purchase." 

Edward Emerson Phillips, A.B. Philology: "The Greek 
Language and Literature." Thesis: "On the Historic 
Worth of ^schines' Oration on the Embassy." 



DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Denman Waldo Ross, A.B. History: " The History of Early 
Institutions." Thesis: "llie Theory of Yillage (Communi- 
ties. I 

Samuel Epes Turner, A.B. History: " The History of Ger- ■ 
many, France, and England, from A.D. 800 to A.D. x8oo, j 
with Special Reference to the Age of Louis XIV.'* Thesis: ; 



" The Influence of France on l^4«gl<sh and German Politics 
during the Age of Louis XIV." 
Benjamin WUlis Wells, A.B. Philology: "The Comparative 
Grammar of the Germanic Dialects, with Special Reference 
to English, (^thic, and High German." Thesis: "The 
Language of the Ormulum, and its Relations with Old Eng- 
Ush.** 



SPECIAL DISTINCTION FOR EXCELLENCE OF WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 



Frederick Hobl|i Allen. Greek. Latin. Phik>sophy. 

Frederic Almy. Latin. 

Henry Cutler Baldwin. Greek. Latin. 

Nathaniel Cilley Bartlett. History. 

Sherraud Billings. Greek. Latin. Philosophy. 

Charles Benton Blair. English Composition. History. Fine 
Arts. 

William Tikkn Bkxlgett. German. 

Francis Herbert Brackett. Music. 

Russell Bradford. Philosophy. 

Charles Wesley Bradley. English Composition. Philoso- 
phy. 

Louis Mayo Brown. Italian. Spanish. 

Walter Cole. Greek. Latin. 

John Doane. Natural History. 

Francis Faden Dodge. French. Music. 

James Brainerd Field. Mathematics. Physics. Chemistry. 

Harokl North Fowler. Greek. Latin. 

James Geddes. Italun. Spanish. 

Joseph Henry Gest. History. 

Samud Cotton Gilbert. History. 

Francis Milton Gilley. Greek. 

Louis May Greeley. Chemistry. 

George Griswold. German. 

Arthur Hale. Mathematics. 

Arthur Lee Hanscom. German. 



HONORABLE MENTION. 

Albert Bushnell Hart. English Composition. History. 

George Baptiste Hatch. English Composition. Philosophy. 

Edward Southworth Hawes. Greek. Latin. 

George Abiah Hibbard. German. 

William Henry Hills. Latin. German. 

Charles Austin Hobbs. Music. Mathematics. Chemistry. 

John Wesley Houston. English Composition. History. 

Henry Champion Jones. Natural History. 

Frederick Dolbier Jordan. Philosophy. 

George Reed Kelley. History. 

Thaddeus Davis Kenneson. Greek. Latin. 

Percy Kent. German. French. 

Arthur Henry Yjca. Mathematics. 

Charles Dudley March. Latin. English Composition. 

George White Merrill. Latin. 

Arthur Wenddl Moors. Greek. Latin. German. 

Charles Henry Morss. Mathematics. Natural History. 

David Mould. Philosophy. History. 

Thomas White Nickerson. History. 

Charles Phelps Norton. History. 

John Ak»ysius O'Keefe. Greek. Latin. Political Economy. 

William George Pellew. Greek. Latin. English Composition. 

Arthur Perry. History. 

Herbert Mills Perry. Mathematics. 

William Andrews Pew. History. 

Wesley Frank Price. Phik>sophy. 



IN ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 

Henry Baily, A.B. 
Henry Cuder Baldwin. 
Edward Lovell Houghton. 
William George Taylor. 
Frederic Allison Tupper. 

Highest Honors. 
Harold North Fowler. 



William Ring Richardson. 
Albert Bushnell Hart. 



Edward Southworth Hawes. 
Thaddeus Davis Kenneson. 
William King Richardson. 

IN PHILOSOPHY. 

Highest Honors. 

Charies Wesley Bradley. 
Benjamin Rand, A.B. 



Albert Barnes Weimer. 
Thaddeus Davis Kenneson. 



Josiah Quincy. Greek. Latin. English Composition. B)- 
litical Elomomy. 

Frederick Jordan Ranlett. English Composition. Phik»opby. 
Natural History. English. 

Walter Horton RheU. Greek. Latin. Phiknopby. 

William King Richardson. Greek. Latin. English Compo- 
sition. History. 

Theodore Roosevelt. Natural History. 

Eugene Dexter Russell. Philosophy. Chemistry. 

Richard Middlecott Saltonsull. Natural History. 

Henry Wilson Savage. French. 

William Beverly Sharp. Mathematics. 

Walter Allen Smith. Englisli Composition. Pditical Econo- 
my. 

Francis Overton Suire. Political Economy. 

Arthur Taylor. Philosophy. 

William George Taytor. Greek. Latin. 

John Jacob Thomsen. Mathematics. Chemistry. 

Howard Townsend. Latin. Hbtory. 

Frederic Allison Tupper. Greek. Latin. FhikMophy. 

Albert Barnes Weimer. English Composition. Political 
Economy. History. 

William Howard White. Greek. Latin. Political Ecoooay. 

Alfred Wilkinson. History. 

William Crawford Winlock. MatbemaUcs. Physks. 

John Woodbury. English Compositioa. History. Fine Arts. 



HONORS. 

IN HISTORY. 
Albert Bushnell Hart. 
John Woodbury. 

Highest Honors. 
Albert Barnes Weimer. 

IN MATHEMATICS. 
Arthur Hale. 
Herbert Mills Perry. 

ORATIONS. 

Edward Southworth Hawes, 
Harold North Fowler. 



IN PHYSICS. 

James Brainerd Field. 
William Crawford Wmk>ck. 

IN CHEMISTRY. 

Louis May Greeley. 
John Jacob Tbomsot. 



Charies Wesley Bradley. 
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[x>uis May Greeley. 
William Howard White. 
Henry Cutler Baldwin. 
Herbert MiUs IVrry. 
Henry Champion Jones. 
William George Taylor. 
Frederic Allison Tupper. 



Walter Horton Rbett. 
Wesley Frank Price. 
Frederic Almy. 
Henry Elioc Guild. 
Arthur Henry Lea. 
Henry Wilson Sarage. 
Samuel Cotton Gilbert. 
William Henry Hills. 
JaoMS Torrey Howe. 
George Murdock Pdrry. 



John Wesley Houston. 
Frederick Jordain Ranlett. 
Louis Mayo Brown. 
William George Pellew. 
John Woodbury. 
Frederick Hobbs Allen. 
Charles Henry Morss. 



Eugene Dexter Russell. 
Waller Cole. 
Charles Dudley March. 
Leonard flckktein Opdycke. 
Howard Townsend. 
Alfred Wilkinson. 
George White Merrill. 
Jonathan Dwight. 
Francis Millon Gilley. 
Walter Allen Smith. 



DISSERTATIONS. 

! Theodore Roosevelt. 

Charles Austin Hobbs. 

John Aloysius O'Keefe. 
I Arthur Wendell Moors. 
I Frederick Dolbier Jordan. 

James Lane Pennypacker. 
I James Brainerd Field. 

DISQUISITIONS. 

Sherard Billings. 
Peniy Kent. 
Arthur Lee Hanscom. 
Francis Faden Dodge. 
Nathaniel Cilley Bartlett. 
Charies Phelps Norton. 
George Baptiste Hatch. 
William Andrews Pew. 
George Reed Kelley. 
Joseph Henry Gest. 



Josiah Quincy. 

Charles Benton Blair. 

David Mould. 

John Jacob Thomsen. 

William Crawford Winlock. 

Arthur Hale. 



I 



Thomas White Nickerson. 

Francb Overton Suire. 

Russell Bradford. 

Richard Middlecott Saltonstall. 

George Griswold. 

Arthur Perry. 

William Beverly Sharp. 

James Geddes. 

Francis Herbert Brackett. 

Arthur Taylor. 



^MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Professor Edward Charles Pickenng, director of the Harvard College Observatory. 

Samuel Jones Bridge, ex-chief appraiser on the Pacific coast. 

Louis Francis Pourtal^, keeper of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 



HONORARY DEGREES. 

DOCTORS OF L/(W. 

I His Excellency John Davis Long, Governor of Massachusetts. 

Alexander Schmidt of KBnigitberg, Germany, an eminent Shakespearian scholar. 
' Samuel Eliot, superintendent of public schools, Boston. 
' Oliver Wendell Holmes, Parkman Professor of Anatomy. 



OUT-OF-COURSE DEGREES. 

BACHELORS OF ARTS (Graduates of the College Proper). 

[These degrees were given " out of course; " that is, the recipients, for some reason not obtaining their degrees at the time their classes graduated, have been granted the degrees now to date 
from the year when they would have received them in regular order.] 



Henderson Inches 1823 

Daniel Carpenter Bacon 1876 



Charles John Bell 1876 

William Clinton Bates 1877 

William Frank Hapgood 1877 



Frank Eliot Bradish 1878 

Charles Franklin Sprague 1879 



BACHELOR OF LAWS (Graduate of the Law School.) 

Jacob Farrand Tutde 1874 



COMMENCEMENT DINNER. 

At half-past two p.m., about one thousand alumni and guests formed 
again in procession, in front of Massachusetts Hall, and proceeded 
to Memorial Hall Dining Room, where the annual dinner is served. 
The Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge asked a blessing, and the whole assembly 
united in singing the customary hymn,' John Langdon Sibley (1825), 
the librarian emeritus, for the thirty-second time setting the tune. 
After the hymn was sung, James Coolidge Carter (1850) of New 
York, N.Y., president of the Association of the Alumni, delivered his 
address printed below. 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JAMES C. CARTER. 

Brethren of the Harvard Alumni, — I must take this first occasion 
of appearing before the general body of the alumni in my capacity of presi- 
dent of the association, to make my grateful acknowledgments for the honor 
conferred upon me at the election a year ago in raising me to this elevation. 
Being somewhat at a loss, at first, to account for a distinction so unexpected, 
I was inclined to impute it to a desire of the Massachusetts alumni to repel 
any suspicion of local illiberality in the minds of their outside brethren, and 
thus to forestall and, so to speak, to head off the movement set on foot by 
the alumni of New York, challenging the legality or the wisdom of confining 
membership of the board of overseers to residents of this State. If it was 
intended thus to appease a supposed discontent, although it may have been 
the right tub, it was thrown to the wrong whale [laughter] ; for absence from 
the scene of action prevented my taking lot or part in that movement. The 
general and generous accord, however, with which the claims of the non- 
resident alumni were met and allowed by their resident brethren, robbed my 
supposal of its color of probability, and left gratified vanity to make its own 
explanations. [Laughter and applause.] For the renewal of that distinction 
again this year, I beg you to accept my thanks. 

What may be the results of this change in the constitution of the board of 
overseers, we can only conjecture. The effort to bring it about has at least 
served to diversify the somewhat tame uniformity of our annual proceedings, 
and it has also served to vindicate a great principle, very dear to many 
Americans. We have heard a great deal in our day and generation about 
the sotred right of suffrage^ — the right of voting for candidates for public 
office ; but that corresponding and complementary right, the right to be 
voted for^ has not heretofore received the attention its importance demands. 

* Psalm Ixxviii. 



[Laughter.] I submit to those who sit around and in front of me, whether 
we can ever surrender that without a struggle. [Laughter.] Hereafter, so 
far as the graduates of Harvard University are concerned, "no matter what 
complexion an Indian or an African sun may have burned upon them ; " no 
matter whether they come from the frozen climes of the North, the shores of 
the Pacific, or the great middle regions of the continent : their right to be 
candidates for the board of overseers is as pure and as perfect as if their 
dwelling-place were Boston, or one of the six adjoining towns. [Loud 
laughter.] At the last dinner of the Harvard Club in New York, much 
successful ridicule was poured out upon this antiquated preference for k 
" Boston and the six adjoining towns." The President of the University, 
whose whole heart, I fear, was not enlisted in the movement [laughter], 
feebly endeavored to stem the torrent by stating, among other things, the 
fact that of all the funds ever raised by private contribution for the endow- 
ment of professorships and the foundation of the other establishments of 
the University, nineteen-twentieths, or some such proportion, had been con- 
tributed by residents of Boston and the six adjoining towns. I hardly need 
to say that these irrelevant and trivial considerations had little effect. [Loud 
laughter and applause.] If they prove any thing, they prove that this useful 
class of the graduates should be relieved of all other cares, and be confined 
to those functions in which they have been [laughter] so pre-eminently suc- 
cessful ; and our suggestion is, that, while we in New York and elsewhere be 
called upon to " crack the overseer's whip," to make most of the fuss, and 
wear the feathers, the graduates of *' Boston and the six adjoining towns " 
devote themselves, unembarrassed by other responsibilities, to collecting 
together and pouring into the capacious and ever-open lap of our venerable 
alma mater those streams of material wealth with which she may continue 
to further enlarge and equip this her chosen seat. [Applause.] Who can 
tell to what loftier summits of prosperity our aima mater may not, under 
such influences, ascend? 

Brethren of Harvard, we come up to these annual festivities, all ages, all 
occupations, all experiences, all fortunes : some yet young, and eager for 
the strife ; some seeking a momentary respite in the midst of the struggle ; 
and some — the world's rewarded veterans — who come hither, as it were, to 
hang up their arms in the temple, and accept a long-coveted repose ; but all 
feeling the touch of that indescribable emotion which always visits the breast 
upon a return to the spot where our first enduring friendships were formed, 
and where fancy first hung her bright allurements before the gaze of ambition 
and hope. [Loud applause.] However varied the emotions on such occa- 
sions of each individual heart, we may all join in thankfulness at the pros- 
I perity of our alma mater^ and in the glad expectation that for many genera- 
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tions to come her fame is to suffer no diminution. For my own part, coming 
here rarely, and after long intervals, I can only compare the present situation 
with that at the time of my graduation, — just thirty years ago. I well recol- 
lect the rather sombre view which my filial anxiety then took of the future 
condition of Harvard. When I reflected that in the previous quarter of a 
century few new professorships had been founded, few additions had been 
made to the permanent establishments of the place, and that the average size 
of the classes had not very materially increased, and compared the meagre 
advance with the prodigious increase during the same period of the nation in 
population and wealth, and saw other institutions enlarging so much more 
rapidly their numbers and establishments, I felt that the sun of Harvard was 
about to descend from his proud elevation in the firmament, and this spot to 
become the seat of nothing greater than a provincial school. 

" So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet, anon, repairs his drooping bead, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky." 

I now behold new structures and towers rising or risen on every side, the 
permanent establishments, funds, and means of instruction increased three- 
fold, and the number of undergraduates also quite trebled in the compara- 
tively short period since I was a student, and our alma mater now enjoying 
an almost unchallenged pre-eminence. In all this there is much to gladden 
us as alumni of Harvard, and to gratify the sentiment of local patriotism. 
The sceptre of material power, — for a while detained along these Atlantic 
shores, — has passed far west of the Alleghanies, never to return ; but the 
moral sceptre, scarcely less imperial, must always remain in that quarter 
where sound learning, true knowledge, the sciences which contribute to 
human order and progress, are most cultivated and most diffused. May wc 
ever be able to say, as now, "/^/V ilHus arma^ hie currus.^* [Prolonged 
applause.] 

After closing his address' President Carter said : You are expecting 
at this time a speech from the throne, which, as our venerable alma 
mater never appears in person, will be read by the Lord Chancellor, 
President Eliot. 

REMARKS OF PRESIDENT ELIOT. 

In reply to the summons of your president I might tell you, gentlemen, 
some of the details of the past year's work : I might recount that the Board 
of Overseers, after lively discussion, has been opened by the legislature to 
persons who live outside of Massachusetts ; that a third year of study has 
been successfully added to the Law-School course ; that a fourth year*s course 
of study has been organized in the Medical School ; that the college faculty 
has carefully revised its regulations, with a view to make them shorter and 
less mechanical ; that our corps of professors has been recruited by drawing 
three eminent scholars from other institutions of learning, and promoting one 
of our own excellent assistant professors ; that Sever Hall has been erected, 
and is next year to be enjoyed ; that the Hemenway Gymnasium has been 
equipped and put in use, and has more than fulfilled the highest expectations 
of its utility ; that a large addition to the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
is in process of construction ; and that the publications of original work in 
science and literature by members of the University have been voluminous 
and rich. Or, on the other hand, I might tell you of the many desirable 
things which the University has not done, and cannot do, for lack of means ; 
I might give you a long catalogue of needs. But I prefer to follow a course 
of thought which President Carter has already entered upon. What arc the 
memories and the hopes which we bring each year to this festival ? What is 
at bottom the feeling which binds us to the University ? Why do we always 
come hither with gratitude and joy ? It is because we passed here the hal- 
cyon days of youth, lived here for four happy years, or, better, for seven, a 
life of fascinating intellectual enjoyment, formed here the manly friendships 
which have been a chief blessing in our maturer years, and always find here 
a pure fount of religion, philosophy, and poetry. These are the things which 
touch the imagination, inspire a devoted affection, and bloom in our hearts 
with perennial beauty through all the trials, labors, and sorrows of our lives. 

I found this morning in that book of wonderful beauty and power, — The 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, — some sentences which seemed to me per- 
fectly applicable to our beloved University. It is Wisdom who speaks : "I 
am the mother of fair love, and fear, and knowledge, and holy hope. ... I 
said, I will water my best garden, and will water abundantly my garden bed ; 
and lo, my brook became a river, and my river became a sea. ... I will yet 
make doctrine to shine as the morning, and will send forth her light afar off. 
. . . Behold that I have not labored for myself only, but for all them that 
seek wisdom.'* Shall not we who have tasted the sweetness of this brook of 
our fathers, do all that in us lies to make it become a mighty river, refreshing 
and fertilizing the thirsty land ? 



President Carter then said : Gentlemen, our alma mater has al- 
ways been very fortunate in the governors under which she has lived, 
in the government which breathed into her the breath of corporate 
life. That government has known how, in her days of weakness, to 
assist her, and has had the larger and better wisdom in her days of 
strength to know how to let her alone. God save the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts ! His Excellency the Governor. 

ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR LONG. 

I RISE in behalf of the Commonwealth, Mr. President and fellow alumni, 
only to reciprocate with the College the cordial salutations of Commencement 
Day. May I be pardoned for saying that I do so with peculiar pleasure, 
because, while I am for a year a servant of the one, I am forever a son of the 
other; and because, in bringing here these tributes of respect and ancient 
and unbroken friendship with which I am charged, I lay them in the hands 
of my own alma mater. [Applause.] In the long procession which has this 
day crossed these sacred grounds, and which, in its at once touching and 
inspiring column, has embraced the extremes of age and youth, there has 
walked one friend of Harvard older than all the rest, older than herself, and 
yet, like her, unimpaired in vigor, and not yet at the maturity of growth, — 
the unembodied but commanding presence of the Commonwealth of Win- 
throp and of Sam. Adams, of Channing and of Sumner. Unfailingly year 
after year she comes to this venerable seat and spring of learning with her 
word of gratitude for many an illustrious name and many a noble service in 
the cause of humanity, but yet with her even more eager inquiry of what 
further can Harvard College do to make the citizen an honest man, a loyal 
patriot, a devotee to truth, — firm, though alone, to maintain the right, and 
yet broad enough to embrace in his culture, growth, and charity, all his 
fellow-men. I give you : Massachusetts and Harvard ; of almost equal age, 
bom of the same stock; consecrated to the same hopes and work ; for two 
centuries and a half helpers of each other in the cause of religion, learning, 
patriotism, and manhood — their mission is still and forever the same; 
respect for, and faith in, and the elevation of the people, for whom and for 
all of whom both Commonwealth and College were alike instituted by the 
fathers. [Applause.] 

When introducing Oliver Wendell Holmes, President Carter said : 
Gentlemen, it is customary I believe, or has been at times, on occa- 
sions like this, to go through with the regular order of the professions 
and pursuits of life, calling upon different individuals to represent 
each respectively. I think I can do almost all this in one effort, and 
call upon one man who represents literature, letters, medicine, poetry, 
and, I believe, to-day some kind of laws. There is scarcely any 
thing that he is not fitted for. 

RESPONSE BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Brothers of the Alumni, — I did not need the example of my friend 
and brother doctor, the Governor of the Commonwealth, to teach me brevity 
to-day. Our president has two arts : one is that of extorting money out 
of the coffers that are flooded, and the other is that of extracting work out of 
the men that he has under him. [Applause.] I have had experience in the 
latter direction. I have to read nearly two hundred books for examination, 
containing, each of them, twenty questions, making two thousand theses, very 
nearly, each one of which I pass under review. I scarcely paused from that 
engrossing occupation to come here for a single moment ; and before doing 
it I reflected a moment how I could spare myself most labor, and leave you 
the greatest amount of time for the enjoyment that others will give you. 
The sonnet ! The classical fourtecn-line sonnet occurred to me as the ssJest 
refuge ; and I proceed to read to you a sonnet, in the sentiment of which 1 
am sure you will all agree : — 

HARVARD. 

Changeless in beauty, rose-hues on her cheek. 
Old walls, old trees, old memories all around 
Lend her unfading youth their charm antique. 
And fill with mystic light her holy ground. 
Here the lost dove her leaf of promise found 
While the new morning showed its blushing streak 
Far o'er the waters she had crossed to seek 
The bleak, wild shore in billowy forests drowned. 
Mother of scholars ! on thy rising throne 
Thine elder sisters look benignant down, — 
England's proud twins, and tliey whose cloisters own 
The fame of Abelanl, the scarlet gown 
That laughing Rabelais wore, not yet outgrown, — 
As on thy head they place the new world's crown. 
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The president continued: Brethren, I shall never forget, so long 
as I have the honor to remember this place, the connection between 
Harvard College and the clergy, and the debt which the College owes 
to the clergy. I was myself brought up in the fear of the clergy ; 
although, from the discussions which I have read during the past 
year, I can easily imagine that it may be somewhat difficult for a rep- 
resentative of that profession to know what to say before a Harvard 
audience. He is prohibited — a^ least in some quarters — from speak- 
ing upon any subject of theology ; he cannot say any thing about 
religion ; and the only thing that is open to him, so far as I am aware, 
is ecclesiastical history. Upon that subject perhaps our friend the 
Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke of Boston may give us some points. 

ADDRESS OF JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

I AM very much disappointed. Ecclesiastical history! [referring to the 
•subject assigned him.] When I heard that, I said, Dr. Hedge is the man 
who is coming now : he is the historian. Let me remark, sir, that the prov- 
erbs of nations are very apt to contradict each other. The old Hebrew 
proverb says that there is no new thing under the sun ; and the Latin prov- 
erb says, on the contrary, "New times, new manners ; " and that is followed 
by the French proverb which says, " The days succeed each other, and do 
not resemble each other." Probably all these are true, and I wish to apply 
them to Harvard College. I have seen a great many days since I first knew 
Harvard College. They have succeeded each other, and the College of to- 
day does not seem to resemble the College which I first knew ; yet, after all, 
there may be something similar between the old University of fifty years ago 
and that of to-day. One of the great changes which have taken place has 
been the introduction of the elective system. When I was in college there 
was no elective system, so far as appearances went. We all were supposed 
to study the same course, the same books : to-day the young men are invited 
to choose for themselves. Then we had an excuse, if we didn't want to 
study. We said, " We have to study so much Greek, and we don't see the 
use of it, and we don't like it ; and we don't like the Latin books they give 
us ; and the mathematics don't suit us." But now the faculty say to the 
young man, " My dear boy, take your choice : isn't there something you like 
to study } are you not interested in some kind of knowledge .'* " And it would 
be very foolish of him to say that he didn't care for any thing, so he is 
obliged to study something or other. [Laughter.] But, now, looking at it 
on the other side, as I remember, there was a good deal of election then. 
We were supposed to go through a regular course ; but, as I recollect the 
pursuits among my fellow-students in my class, they were very various. 
There was one of my classmates, for example, who was occupied nearly all 
the time in a very recondite pursuit ; he would allow nobody to come into the 
room where he was at work, — he was inventing perpetual motion. And 
there was another of a very mechanical turn of genius, and he occupied him- 
self in taking his water-pail in pieces, and scraping it, and putting it together, 
and painting it a new color. If, now, they had had the opportunity of the 
elective course, one would have selected physics, and the other the fine arts. 
Thus both would have been satisfied. And I recollect that I myself moused 
about in the college library till on one of the upper shelves I found a book of 
Stendhal, giving the history of the arts in Italy ; and there I became ac- 
quainted for the first time with the majestic genius of Leonardo and Michael 
Angelo. If I were in college now, instead of taking all that trouble, I 
should go to Professor Norton, and choose him as my elective teacher. So 
we had election then, although we were not expected to have it. 

I will speak of another department. There has been a great increase, as 
we have heard to-day, of gymnastic exercises in the College in recent times. 
Now we have the class crews and the university crews ; we have boating and 
we have base-ball, and we have all sorts of gymnastic exercises. But the 
difference is, they are now not only tolerated, but they are encouraged ; and 
it is an honor now to be a good gymnast, and you will^ perhaps, chance to 
get your face in an illustrated paper [laughter] at the head of your l)oat's 
crew. But even we had some similar exercises. It is not an innovation, — 
athletic exercise, out-door exercise, out-door sports. We used to swim and 
ride and row and sail, and we had ball -matches in those days, and we used to 
fence and to box ; and, simple as I stand here, I myself was at one time the 
class-monitor in teaching fencing. And I could quote the example of a dis- 
tinguished member of the Suffolk bar, one of my classmates, who on one 
occasion, in the University, accepted the challenge of a West Point fencing- 
master, and hit him before the fencing-master had touched him, and then 
very wisely said that was enough : he would go no farther. [Laughter.] 
This same classmate taught us boxing ; and we used to get very much mauled, 
I assure you, in those days, just as you do in these days. One of the changes 
in the University is this : Formerly it was very easy to enter college, now it 
is rather hard ; then it was very easy to get out of college, but now that is 



hard, too. [Laughter.] We were fond of going to Fresh Pond in those 
days, duck -shooting; but we were very careful not to let the president or the 
professors know it. Now, I take it, it would be rather a credit. I don't 
know but there may be a competitive examination in duck -shooting, and per- 
haps the one who succeeds in getting a full bag may be entered on the col- 
lege papers, " maximd cum laude^"^ But in those days, if any thing had been 
said to us about it, it would have been said in the memorable words, or some- 
thing like them, of that Southerner, who, in a somewhat hasty and inconse- 
quential sentence, addressed the culprit thus : ** Prisoner at the bar, you had 
an excellent father and mother, you had every opportunity of a good educa- 
tion, you came of a most respectable family ; instead of which, you go about 
shooting ducks." [Laughter.] 

It is a very great gratification to see the young men who graduate here. 
It is a great gratification to look upon such faces, to see those whose minds 
are so fresh, in whom there is such an expression of ardor, of faith, of confi- 
dence, of hope, to whom the world looks so fair, who are not fatigued, who 
are ready for the conflict, full of generous expectation. * Any one must feel 
his heart thrill with joy at the sight of all these young men who leave the 
University to-day, going out to try their power in an unknown world. We 
cannot but hope for them, and believe in them. We believe that it is of such 
as these that the strength of the Commonwealth shall consist. These are 
they who shall have some faith in republican institutions ; they are those who 
shall have some confidence in the people, and not belong to that sad category 
of £urop>eans unfortunately born in America. [Laughter.] No ! they are 
Americans all through. And, although there is not as much technical belief 
in religious dogmas to-day as there was when I was a boy, yet I am quite 
sure of this, that there is as much, and I believe more, faith in the great 
principles of religion, in the principles of truth and justice, of right and gen- 
erosity, than there was then. [Applause.] Dogmatic theology may have 
gone down, — if it has, there was some reason for its going down; but the 
theology which believes in the living God, which believes in an eternity as 
well as a time, in a soul as well as a body, will exist as long as there is some- 
thing higher than man, toward which an aspiration that belongs to human 
nature always has tended and always will tend. And I see these young 
men go forth, in confidence, although they may not, many of them, enter my 
profession — I wish more of them would enter my profession, for I am sure 
they could not have a happier life than those who work for God and for man ; 
yet, if they do not belong technically to my profession, I welcome them to. 
the great work of improving the world, by opposing every thing that is false 
in human life, every thing false and mean and low and base in human poli- 
ties ; I welcome them to the great work of giving their assistance to every 
thing which shall enlarge the understanding and improve the heart of man, 
[Applause.] This, I think, they will do ; and if I may have a wish for them, 
if I may close these remarks with a sentiment, there comes to my mind the 
saying of a gentleman, a foreigner in this country, a man of science, the 
greatest fossil botanist in this country, and perhaps in the world. He said to 
my friend Professor Lesley, " I tell you, Lesley, that a good wife is the most 
better gift that Providence never gave to somebody." [Laughter.] After a 
reasonable time has elapsed, I hope that the graduating class of to-day will 
realize the truth of this aphorism. That shall be my sentiment : a good wife 
is the most better gift that Providence never gave to somebody. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

President Carter. — Brethren, it is generally thought — always, 
I believe, on these occasions — that the period of fifty years after 
graduation constitutes one of those milestones in human life at which 
it is most fitting to ask a member of the class how it is with him. 
Fifty years ago the class of 1830 graduated. We have among us to- 
day, I think, a great number of representatives of that class ; one of 
the most distinguished, if I may except the class of 1850, that ever 
graduated from Harvard College. I shall have the honor of intro- 
ducing to you, to respond to the sentiment in favor of the class of 
1830, a gentleman not only a member of the class, but also President 
of the Harvard Club of New York, John Osborne Sargent 

REMARKS OF JOHN OSBORNE SARGENT. 

The class of 1830, Mr. President, numbers eighteen survivors on the 
Quinquennial Catalogue ; and fourteen of these, with another gentleman who 
was of the order of University students, dined with our classmate Judge 
Warren last evening at his residence in Boston. As he was the secretary 
of the class, and in the absence of any intimation to the contrary before 
taking my seat here among my classmates, I thought he would be called 
upon to respond for us this evening ; and I cheerfully resign to him that 
duty, begging leave, however, of my brethren alumni, to say one word for 
myself, upon a subject that is of vital interest to us all, and to which our 
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president has already .alluded. I refer, of course, to the change that has 
been recently made in the government of the University. And I wish to say 
now and here, that the honor of making the first step in this direction belongs 
to the secretary of the class of 183a In the year 1854 Mr. Warren, being 
then a member of the Senate of Massachusetts, introduced a bill contem- 
plating a change of the government of the College, transferring it from the 
legislature to the alumni. That was the first germ of the idea that has now 
been realized ; a perfectly original idea, I believe, and an idea before then 
unacted upon in any similar institution. The bill, was not successful at that 
time; and I was not aware that it had been introduced when In 1878, at the 
annual dinner of the Harvard Club of New York, at which we were hon- 
ored by the attendance of the President of the University, I suggested that 
under the Act of 1865 non-resident alumni were entitled to representation 
in the Board of Overseers. On that occasion your worthy president re- 
sponded kindly. He said he had no doubt whatever that if the Harvard 
Club would present one of their distinguished members who would promise 
to attend every meeting of the Board, the alumni of Massachusetts would 
interest themselves to procure any necessary modification of the law. We 
were indebted to the efforts of brother Morse, at the last session of the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth, for the passage of a law which recognizes 
the eligibility of non-resident alumni to the Board of Overseers, without 
imposing the conditions of eminent distinction or the necessity of attending 
every meeting of the Board. Attending every meeting of the Board is 
something, probably, that no overseer has ever accomplished from the year 
that the Board of Overseers was established. No such thing can fairly be 
exacted of a non-resident overseer. And if you should ever have a non- 
resident overseer, — it certainly would be difficult for a resident of Cincin- 
nati or a resident of St. Louis, and I hope we shall have representatives of 
both cities, sooner or later, upon the Board of Overseers, — it would not be 
easy for such an individual to attend all the meetings of the Board, any more 
than it would have been convenient for a member of the Board of Overseers 
resident in Berkshire County half a century ago, to attend every meeting. 
It is about as easy now to come from St. Louts or San Francisco here, as it 
was then for the resident of Berkshire to make the journey from his town to 
Boston. I beg you to remember that Cambridge, which was once only a 
suburb of Boston, is now a suburb of New York ; and with the aid of the 
railroad, the telegraph, and the telephone. New York and Cambridge enjoy 
easier means of inter-communication to-day than Boston and Cambridge 
enjoyed when I was an undergraduate. 

I must beg permission to say one word on another point without pre- 
suming too long on your patience. At the last annual dinner of our Harvard 
Club, the worthy president of our University intimated that the effort to 
obtain a representation of non-resident graduates in the overseers was due to 
an expectation on their part that they were thus to improve the condition of 
the College, and that in view of its present prosperous state they would find 
that a very difficult matter. Now, it was with no hope and with no pledge 
to manage things better than they had been managed by the resident alumni 
for the last fifteen years, that tliey asked for a representation of non-residents 
in the Board. They did not aspire to improve the unimprovable. But they 
deemed it right and just, when they were told year after year that the gov- 
ernment of the College had been transferred by the Act of 1865 from the 
Legislature to the alumni, that all the alumni ^ould be represented in the 
Board. And the president of the alumni to-day said truly that the right of 
representation had always been a cherished right in this region ; and he 
might have added that if our fathers had been contented with the same kind 
of representation accorded to us under the Act of 1865, Massachusetts might 
have been to this day a province of Great Britain. 

But there was another suggestion made at the dinner of 1878, to which I 
think President Eliot responded more cordially than to the plan of non- 
resident representation, that is one in which I can sympathize with him to 
the fullest extent. At that dinner an eminent and able professor of this 
University pointed out the justice and propriety of establishing a fund for 
retired and invalid teachers in the University. President Eliot, at the last 
annual dinner of the alumni, endeavored to impress that suggestion upon 
this body. It seems to me, the one great need of the University, the one 
great duty to which all the alumni should devote themselves, is the estab- 
lishment of a fund whereby a professor may rest assured and confident that 
when he becomes old and incapacitated he does not leave a starving — I will 
not say a starving — that he will not leave an embarrassed family dependent 
upon the charity, if you please, of the alumni. [Applause.] That is the 
one great need now. Before we undertake to establish more scholarships, 
let us provide for the present teachers. Impressed with this idea I sug- 
gested at our meeting, — this fiftieth anniversary dinner of ours last eveningt 
and in the hope that other classes would follow our lead, — that we should 
appropriate our class-fund when we have no further need for it, and, accu- 
mulated by liberal donations, we hope, during the life of existing members, — 



to a general fund of the College for the purpose of providing for retired 
professors. The plan was favored unanimously; and before we separated 
we pledged ourselves that we would endeavor to make that fund as large 
during our life-time as possible ; and that, when the time came for its ulti- 
mate distribution, it should go into the fund for that purpose. If this 
course should be followed by other classes, the result could not fail to be a 
most important one. 

If by what I have thus hurriedly and imperfectly said, Mr. President, I 
have succeeded in connecting the Harvard Club of New York and the class 
of 1830 with two measures so important, in our judgment, to the true inter- 
ests of the College, my purpose is accomplished, and I will leave the floor 
to my friend Judge Warren, after thanking you for the kind attention with 
which you have honored me. 

Judge Warren was then called upon to respond for the class of 

1830; of which he was class poet, a position held in the preceding 

class by Oliver Wendell Holmes. He referred to his pleasure of 

again following Dr. Holmes in regular order with a poem, and then 

read the poem printed below, which had been written by request of 

his classmates. 

1830-1880. 

BY GBORGE WASHINGTON WARREN. 



At last ID turn our time hat oome 

To sing our fiftieth year, 
Since here we left our youth's fond home 

With recollections dear. 
Our alma mater bids us dine : 

The price we long since paid ; 
We do not ask her old-time wine, 

We'll quaff her lemon-ade. 

We've aged somewhat, smcc off we went, 

But she has younger grown; 
Near five half-centuries she has spent 

Where her blest lot was thrown. 
But wider far her star shall glitter, 

For every year she bears 
A fresh and still increasing liter- 

-Ary fine flock of heirs. 

What buildings rise upon her green ! 

Who knows her boundless store. 
Or where new halls to pbce between? 

Still, Praeses asks for more ! 
l*hc more we give, the more hell want, 

For more will come to take; 
Then make him every wished-for grant, 

'Tis all for learning's sake. 

Our mother dear cannot forecast 

The lot her sons will take ; 
Her first may sometimes prove the last. 

Her last best progress make. 
Though after-fortune on some frown. 

With her is not the blame; 
Wisely she laid her maxims down. 

They love her all the same. 

The good men do will bng survive 

When they are in the skies. 
To keep the world with truth alive. 

The College never dies. 



Our alma mater fits her ooune 

To meet the country's need: 
Her nurture trains the wanted force 

For wise, heroic deed. 

.Should e'er again, in civil strife. 

Our country oome to grief. 
True Harvard would not spare the knife. 

But start to her relief. 
And when throughout this liberal land 

Gross wrong shall rule the day. 
Her sons will rise on every hand. 

A Sumner lead the way. 

Another fifty years, — what then 

May be fair Harvard's fate ? 
Will women rival here with men. 

To elevate her state ? 
Will they be teachers, as the taught. 

And overcome all fears ? 
Think not her course will come to nought 

Should some be Overseers. 

How different then the college life! 

No longer like monastic; 
But 'mid these scenes with study rife, 

In art and nature plastic. 
The MIND, not knowing sex, the more 

Will search out things material ; 
Thence up to higher flights will soar. 

And scan the realms ethereal. 

To Ninetben-Thirty, we send greeting. 

Good class — we may bdieve : 
As we cannot attend their meeting. 

We here our message leave: — 
" Friends of each sex, we stretch our hand, 

A century between: 
Long may you heed the great command. 

' \jeX your bright light be seen.' " 



President Carter then said, *' I have found, in calling upon a 
number of gentlemen, a great disinclination to speak upon the pro- 
fession of rhetoric and oratory, and I think you would be glad to 
hear from Adams S. Hill, the Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory." 

REMARKS OF PROFESSOR ADAMS S. HILL. 

Mr. President and Fellow-Alumni, — There are at least five reasons 
why I should not have been called upon to speak here to-day. In the first 
place, I am from Massachusetts ; and, as has been said several times to-day, 
Massachusetts is no longer in the ascendant in the College. Cambridge has 
become a suburb of New York. New York elects our overseers, New York 
changes the statutes of Massachusetts, New York presides over the alumni. 

In the second place, I belong to a small and obscure body jocularly 
known as " officers of instruction and government ; " that is, I belong to the 
body of the governed, the body whom you govern, the body who have no 
voice in the selection of their overseers, no right to express an opinion with 
reference to the proper men to be selected as overseers. I attended a meet- 
ing of the alumni last year, and I heard expressions which forced me to leave 
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the room. The words "cabal" and "intrigue" were used, and other words 
which I will not soil my lips with. As if the alumni did not know that the 
professors never act as a body, but are each a rule for himself. 

In the third place, my personal business is to criticise the written or spoken 
discourse of others. Now, as everybody who has read " Lothair " knows, the 
critic is he who fails, or who at least has the capacity to fail, in the lines of 
work which he criticises. 

In the fourth place, I am not old enough to speak ; for I am a classmate 
of our ytmng president, — as he has been called these twelve years. 

In the fifth place, the class of 1853, — to which the president and myself 
have the honor to belong, — the class of 1S53, in furnishing to the University 
a president who can speak, has done its whole duty. A president who can 
speak, did I say ? A president who can steer the University shell through 
perilous waters ; a president who can pass the contribution-box with any 
debt-raiser in Christendom ; a president who can stand up to be shot at by 
all denominations, from all localities, by both, by all, sexes ; a president — 
but I leave you to complete the list. 

Nevertheless, this presiding officer of yours, this New-Yorker, this ancient 
man who graduated years and years ago, sent me, last week, a note. I took 
it down to the seashore, and, like the old man in Homer, I walked by the side 
of the mikv^Xoujfioio BaXaaarfc reflecting how not to say the things which came 
to my lips. I might draw the veil from a recitation-room, from a faculty- 
meeting, from the new rules and regulations which are to thunder-strike the 
students next October, from the — shall I say it? — from the boudoirs of the 
Annex ; but I refrain. I imitate the discretion of our young president. 

This is no time for burning questions. This is a festival, — a day when 
science and religion, the Jew and the Gentile, the Roman and the Sabine, the 
old Latin and the new Latin, lie down or sit down together. For to-day at 
least, — as the speakers on the Commencement stage have told us, — for 
to-day Roman-Catholicism and Republicanism are one ; for to-day at least, 
Kant and Spencer are bosom friends. 

Sitting on the Commencement stage, fanned by the airs of this millennium, 
looking down upon the upturned faces of the young men before me, I felt a 
pleasure akin to that one feels by the shore of the sea, or in the ritidst of 
natural beauty. This^owerof youth, what a pity it should go to seed in 
the professions ! What a pity that these fine young men should become (to 
borrow from Charles Lamb) frivolous members of Congress, candidates for 
the Vice-Presidency, even henchmen, perhaps, of some self-made great man. 
We hear much, we have heard much to-day, of the scholar in politics. And 
certainly, as patriots, we may rejoice when educated men take part in politics. 
So far as politics is concerned, it is good ; but how is it for the scholar ? If 
it is dangerous to touch pitch, what is it to be plunged into the cauldron ? 
What likelihood is there that the conscience, the intellect, the English, will be 
undefiled ? Such miracles have happened. We have a Governor who com- 
bines Virgil with Cushing's Manual. Wc have heard to-day from one 
alumnus who was a member of the Chicago Convention ; and we know that 
that " monstrous rout *' was mastered by a Harvard man, and that he was too 
much even for the proud bird of the Empire State [applause]. But you 
cannot expect a Van Amburgh in every class. 

The future of these young men and of all young men being so uncertain, 
I delight in their present. As I looked upon those youthful faces, and lis- 
tened with pleasure to what was said, I felt that the young men* were better 
than what was said, better than what they were likely to say or to do in the 
world. 

We, too, have each of us had our Commencement. Each of us was once 
a knight, — I will not say a plumed knight, — a knight in virgin armor, eager 
for the fray. What are we now ? Poor old soldiers, a little the worse for 
wear, all of us, — all except our young president 

The President. — Brethren, in the matter of theology, as we have 
had a specimen of Unitarian bigotry from our friend Dr. Clarke, I 
think it is necessary to call an equally virulent representative of the 
opposite theological school, the Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie of 
Cambridge. 

REMARKS OF REV. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D. 

Mr. President, — I think it is quite too late for me to attempt to say any 
thing. It is the first time I have taken a seat upon this platform. I have 
always preferred to sit with my class, as I was doing when summoned here. 
But to-day, very unfortunately, I found myself face to face with Thomas 
Hollis, who was naturally braced up to take down every word which might 
be uttered ; and side by side with him was Kzckiel Hersey, with a box of 
surgical instruments which he thought might be needed by the rash talkers 
of the day. The prospect was not propitious or enlivening. It is a mystery 
to me that anybody has dared to say any thing with that pen poised over the 
paper yonder. 



In nearly all which has been said there has been a flavor of antiquity. 
Almost everybody has preached. The President of the University took his 
text from a book within the Book, and most of those who have followed 
have run into the moralizing vein. It seems to me, that, of all the men 
gathered here on this occasion, the old preachers have the best of it. I 
have thought, while looking upon these men who hang before us, that they 
certainly have some advantage in being extremely thin, so that the cool air 
can blow through them. They have also the disadvantage of a wonderful 
monotony. I suppose that one of the most unpromising, unremunerative, 
unsatisfactory positions in which a man can be placed is to be situated where 
he must look on, when he is hungry, and see another man eat ; and that is 
the chief work of these gentlemen who are around us. Three times a day, 

— never a crumb passing their lips, never a cup reached towards their hand, 

— they gaze upon five hundred men eating and drinking ; with this daily pen- 
ance and performance only broken by the solitude of vacation, and by the 
festive scenes of Class Day, with its flitting life and beauty. I should think 
they would want some kind commiseration. I do not wonder they are thin, 
or that they have an austere and wearied appearance. Vet let us speak of 
them with respect Our turn may come. I always thought that the car- 
penter was verj' wise, who exercised his best skill on the magistrate's bench 
which he was called to repair ; and who, when he was asked why he took 
such great care to do the work thoroughly, replied, " Because I expect to sit 
on that bench myself." And he did. Who can tell when we may find our 
place upon the wall ? It may be that in the process of our service we may 
become purified and petrified, and put upon the shelf. It becomes us to 
keep faith with those who are before us,* and to secure their good-will. 
Several classes of silent men join with us in the doings of this time. The 
select orators of the world are compelled to spend their lives looking out of 
the round windows of the theatre. Then there are these gentlemen who are 
compelled to be spectators and auditors amid this feasting and speaking. 
Between them stand two other classes. One is made by our young men, our 
brothers, who gave their lives for their country*, who keep the place of chief 
distinction at the centre of this memorial pile. We never pass among those 
silent slabs without hearing their eloquence, or feeling a fresh thankfulness 
for the devotion which we can never repay. How familiar with the word 
soldier and the man soldier we are ! We have not yet grown to apprehend 
what it meant to give a name to be written there. You will remember when 
the Duke of Dantzic was visited by an old comrade, the French general was 
found in the luxury of his palace, for which his visitor ventured to envy him. 
The general said, •* Vou may have it all for a price. . Stand twenty paces 
off, and let me shoot at you one hundred times, and it is yours." The man 
naturally objected to the terms. " But, to get this, I have stood ten paces 
off, and been fired at a thousand times." It has cost more than we can 
estimate to have the renown which we tenderly celebrate. 

And who are they who stand back to back with them, confronting the 
living ? Are they not the old prophets ? When the University wanted a 
word for her benediction on the children she was sending out, though she 
had the treasures of vast libraries, and the words of Grecian and Roman 
orators, patriots, statesmen, philosophers, poets, in her wisdom, and out of 
her experience, she chose, as the word which should be heard last, should 
linger longest in the memory of every son, — she chose her last syllable of 
blessing from the Hebrew prophet : " Qui autem docti fuerint fulgebunt.^'' 

I like this defiance of time, — this joining of the past and the days to 
come. What have the centuries to do where truth is taught and life is 
made ? We want the facts of the eternal years. Even to men is it given to 
declare their independence of chronology and chronometer. A thousand 
years are as one day here, because the years give us their treasures. Out of 
the thousand years we make a day ; out of the' day a thousand years, for 
ourselves and for others. If there be any thing we ought to do here, it is to 
master the centuries, and claim them as our own. They are for us, and for 
us to use. We all love the old College. Why do we come back to it ? the 
president asked, just now. It is because of something down deep in our 
hearts. We may smile sometimes at the word of devotion and affection. 
When some one who had deserted him twitted Lord John Russell upon his 
words of affection for his country, and said, " I am tired of hearing this cant 
of patriotism," the noble lord answered, "The cant of patriotism is better 
than the recant of patriotism." We can afford to be sentimental. Better be 
very sentimental than at all cold. Better that our thanks should be fervent, 
and our feeling imaginative and hopeful beyond all that shall be realized, 
than that we lose any thing of hope, or faith, or good cheer for the future, or 
any glad and happy memory of the days that have gone, and which still live. 
[Applause.] 

In introducing Col. Codman the president said : We have all had 
occasion frequently to lament the very small extent to which Univer- 
sity men take an interest in the political affairs of the country. I was 
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interested and gratified the other day, on reading an account of the 
proceedings of the convention at Chicago, to hear the clarion voice 
of a son of Harvard summoning that body of men to discharge their 
duty to the public. 

REMARKS OF COL CHARLES R. CODMAN. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — I feel, as I rise to address this 
distinguished audience, very much as I might have felt thirty-one years ago 
to-day if justice had been done, and I had received a part at commencement. 
[Laughter.] If I had, the remarks which I should then have made would 
have been subjected to the careful revision of my excellent friend Professor 
Torrey ; and it is probable that they would have been looked over by the 
late revered Professor Channing, that great pricker of rhetorical bubbles. If 
I say any thing now which is unbefitting the occasion or unbecoming the 
presence in which I find myself, I hope it will be attributed to the fact that 
there has been no one to revise the few remarks that I intend to make. 
[Laughter.] They will be few, and they ought to be few, under the present 
circumstances. You have asked me to say something about politics. That 
is not an easy thing to do here; for I undertake to be something of a partisan 
in politics, and I know that this is neutral ground. [Applause.] It may be 
right though, to say this, in which all will agree, that I hope that in the 
great political canvass now coming on, the college-bred men of the country, 
who will not, I am sorry to say, all be found on the one side, and that I am 
bound to believe to be the right side, — but, on whatever side they may be 
found, I hope that they will c^f ry on their warfare man-fashion ; if not with 
the spirit entirely of mediaeval chivalry, at least with the spirit of fair play 
that distinguishes the modem prize-ring. I hope there will be no hitting 
under the belt, if I may use an expression so entirely technical in this presence. 
[Laughter.] I hope there will be no perversions of facts, no unworthy argu- 
ments made by college-bred men. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that we 
shall have a decent election. We shall hear nothing, I trust, of tissue ballots, 
or of fraudulent returning boards, or of governors and councils who doctor 
returns. We hear a good deal in these days of the part that educated men, 
as they are called, should take in politics : we hear it said that they are not 
fairly treated. I believe that to be the greatest exaggeration of the truth 
Here in Massachusetts, at least, we know that it is not so. It is not neces- 
sary to go outside of this hall to see living witnesses of the untruth of this 
statement. It is not true; and it is not true that educated men are unwill- 
ing to take part in politics. I should not believe that statement any more 
than the other. Possibly sometimes they show a little perversity, possibly 
a little fastidiousness ; but, if they do, it is because they have their limitations 
as well as others who have not had their opportunities. But, however that 
may be, depend upon it there is no reason for college-bred men to say that 
there is no chance for them in politics. Gentlemen who say that do not fully 
appreciate, in all the turmoil, confusion, and corruption, if you will, that 
exists in the political arena, how large a spirit of justice and fair play will be 
found in any convention or any representative body which is gathered any- 
where. 

But I fear I am speaking too long and too seriously for such an occasion 
as this. It is the first time I have spoken to you ; and therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, following the example of those who have preceded me, both here, 
and, I have no doubt, at Sanders Theatre to-day, — after making my bow 
to this audience, I wish to make the bow to the President of the University, 
which I so longed to make to his predecessor thirty-one years ago. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] 

President Carter. — Many years ago, when I was an under- 
graduate, I used very frequently to see a presence which I have 
scarcely seen until tcvday ; and, as I see him here with his war-paint 
on, I must introduce to you Col. T. W. Higginson. 

REMARKS OF COL T. W. HIGGINSON. 

Mr. President, — I am very glad to be welcomed as one of those " poor 
old soldiers " whom the professor of rhetoric and oratory has just touchingly 
commemorated, and the more especially, as I find myself here in uniform, 
doing peaceful duty on the governor's staff. These few military uniforms 
used, in my childhood, to impress me with more wonder than any thing else 
that belonged to the commencement procession. I do not know what they 
stand for, to the little boys of to-day, in Cambridge, unless they represent 
that mythical Harvard undergraduate from Yucatan, who is said by the news- 
papers to spend every summer vacation in fighting in the revolutions of his 
native land, and to come back refreshed to his college studies in the autumn. 
But there is at least this good feature in the present governor's staff, and it 
is one that.may fairly enough be mentioned in this hall, built in memory of 
dead soldiers. I do not know whether it has occurred to any one that the 
first governor since the war who has chosen his personal staff wholly from 
those who had actually been in military service is a Harvard graduate, one 
who learned his lessons within yonder walls, and took his standard of aca- 
demic devotion from the memories whicli this hall commemorates. 

Something has been said here to-day, about the condition of the College ; 



and, as nearly all who have thus far spoken have been members either of the 
teaching or tne governing body of the University, I should like, as an outside 
observer, to add a word. For many years I have been a member of a semi- 
ofiicial body, representing a good deal of work and no authority, called the 
"committee to visit the College." Its duty is to visit recitations, inspect ex- 
amination-books, and make reports which are occasionally read and still more 
rarely heeded. In this rather anomalous body I have been for the last year 
chairman of the largest sub-committee, that on classics ; and, with perhaps 
quite as much disposition to criticise as to applaud some existing tendencies 
of the College, I must honestly express the opinion that never within the his- 
tory of the institution, have the classics l^een here so well taught. [Applause.] 
There is an impression abroad that they are taught in a narrow and pedantic 
way. That is where the merit of the elective sj'stem comes in. There are 
students who are born grammarians, and it is necessary to organize courses 
to make of them enlightened grammarians ; but there are others who seek in 
the classics the graces of literature, the triumphs of thought, and the elective 
system eives room for them also. And this is not only true of the classics, 
but of the other departments of the College, — for I have served on the sub- 
committees of almost all of them, and have had some opportunity to judge. 
I am not sure that young men get more from the College in Quantity, or even 
get what is better in quality, than was got thirty years ago ; out it is certain 
that the far greater variety now offered reaches a much wider range of tem- 
perament and talent. 

There may be some of us who are so ambitious for Harvard University 
that we should like to see these opportunities spread a little wider still, — to 
a yet larger constituency. This is not the place, perhaps, for that discussion. 
In Dr. McKenzie's touching references to the pictures around this wall, I 
waited hopefully to hear what he would say about the portrait of Madam 
Boylston, when he got to her ; but I observed that he left her out. Now, I 
cannot consent that she should be omitted. I, too, have had my sympathies 
excited, fellow-alumni, year after year, by these portraits ; but especially for 
the solitary position ot that most excellent and venerable lady, — alone in 
this hall among so many men, — and I can fancy that at this moment she is 
pondering the problem of a higher education for women, and is wondering 
if that unknown quantity in Harvard University will ever be any thing more 
than "an x." [Applause.] 

The President. — I hope the day of the succession will be very far 
distant, but still we have hopes of a succession ; and I am inclined on 
this occasion to bring out the Czarovitch, Oliver Wendell Holmes, jun. 

•SPEECH OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. JuN. 

Mr. President, — A man who has a retrospect of nearly twenty years 
since his own Commencement Day is surprised to find that it seems nearer 
than many later events. Memory spreads a floor of light from summit to 
summit of our experience, across which our vision moves easily and tfnin- 
terrupted. Between there lie broad valleys wrapped in darkness, and many 
men wrapped in sleep. But we see them not. Some of those who later 
wrote their names upon the tablets of this hall come back to my recollection 
almost more vividly, as I saw them in our college days, than when our 
brotherhood was cemented in the ranks of the Twentieth Massachusetts. 
Henry Abbott, the youngest of seniors, comes before me not less plainly 
than the captain, marching with careless step and sword dangling from his 
wrist like a cane, to what seemed certain death ; not less plainly than the 
most brilliant of regimental commanders, who fell at the head of his regi- 
ment in the Wilderness, — a career of glory already completed at twenty- 
two. Henry Ropes is no longer the bluff, wise Christian captain who fell at 
Gettysburg, but the member of the Crew and the president of the Hasty 
Pudaing. Frank Bartlett is a tall young sophomore of striking figure ; not 
that other of our captains who, after he had more than paid his debt of suf- 
fering to his country with us, pressed again and again into the field, to suifiFer 
and to shine still more, — the gallant and gentle soldier whose voice in this 
place we all remember so well. 

Two-thirds of the life of a generation has gone by since then; and when I 
thus put the past by the side of the present some contrasts begin to appear. 
The College was metropolitan even in my day. Now it is cosmopolitan. 
More than physical causes have been at work. In every department of 
knowledge, what wonderful things have been done to solicit the interest and 
to stir the hopes of new inquirers ! Ever)' thing is interesting when you 
understand it, when you see its connection with other things, and, in the end, 
with all other things. And how much of all that has been accomplished to 
make that possible has been done within the last twenty years ! To speak 
only of my own profession, the law, it is enough to those who are interested 
in Its broader aspects to say that the first lx)ok of Sir Henry Maine was 
published the year I graduated. Since then great contributions have l)een 
made; and I think wc may affirm with pride, that not the least important of 
them have come from the great lawyer who presides over our own Law 
School, Professor Langdell. 

It would be bold to say that, with these increased advantages, there has 
been a corresponding increase of enthusiasm. The Cambridge graduate 
has always been a little blasc^ intellectually speaking. Perhaps it is some- 
what the fashion to doubt whether life is worth living, to believe that 
" nothing is new, nothing is true, and it's no matter." But, when it comes to 
the practical emergencies of life, it seems to me that the graduates of later 
days have shown that they arc of the same stuff as their brothers and their 
fathers. If not, so much ihc worse for the brothers and fathers, say I, when 
I think of the young lawyers, at least, who are coming forward. But in the 
spiritual emergencies, which are not less real than the practical, I could wish 
them to remember that the distinction of the scholar is almost our only 
counterpoise to the distinction of wealth. Where shall chivalrous faith rise 
above the cynicism of business if not in his person .> Life will prove itself 
worth living if he puts his ambition high enough, if he remembers and 
believes the noble words of the President of the University, — that the duty 
of the scholar in this country is to make poverty respectaole. 
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JOHN LANGDON SIBLEY. 

BY WILLIAM H. BURBAVK. 

Few faces are more familiar to Harvard men than that of the ven- 
erable librarian emeritus, John Langdon Sibley, who has been more 
or less closely connected with the Harvard College Library for nearly 
two generations. Mr. Sibley was born Dec, 29, 1804, at Union, Me., 
— of which town he is the historian. He entered Phillips Exeter 
Academy in the summer of 1S19, and was soon placed on the Charity 
Foundation. In 1821 he matriculated at Harvard College, and was 
appointed "president's freshman" under President Kirkland. His 
coDoectioD with the library began while he was an undergraduate; 
his vacations being spent in writing 
for the library, and otherwise as- 
sisting the librarian. He varied 
his college duties by reading proof, 
and by various occupations, passing 
through college free from debt, and 
maintaining a high standing in his 
class. Graduating in 1825, he en- 
tered the Divinity School, and 
began his official connection with 
the library as assistant-librarian, 
00 a salary of fijo, the librarian 
then receiving but J300. 

In May, 1829, be was formally 
ordained as pastor of the First 
Church in Stow, where he remained 
until 1833, when his love for the 
College induced him to return to 
Cambridge. During the next eight 
years he devoted himself principal- 
ly to literary work, for a part of the 
time being editor and proprietor of 
the ArnerUaH Magazine of Useful 
and Enltrtaitting Knowltdge. 

In 1841 the library was removed 
to Gore Hall, and Mr. Sibley was 
again appointed assistant-librarian. 
The librarian at that time was Dr. 
Thaddens William Harris, the well- 
known American entomologist, and 
brother of the late James W. Harris, 
the devoted secretary of the Col- 
lege. It was be who introduced 
the old long-card system of cata- 
loguing. At his death, in 1856, Mr. Sibley was appointed librarian, 
which position he held until he became librarian emeritus, in 1877, 
his retirement from active work in the library being caused by his 
advanced age and temporary loss of sight At the time of removal 
to Gore Hall, in 1841, the library contamed 41,000 volumes, and 
had from the permanent fund a total income of (250 a year. In 
1877, when Mr. Sibley resigned as librarian, the number of volumes 
had increased to 164,000, exclusive of an almost equal number of pam- 
phlets, and the permanent fund from JSiOoo to ([70,000. Much of this 
increase, both in books and money, was owing to Mr. Sibley's devotion 
to the interests of the library. He became known as a persistent im- 
portuner for the library, asking people to send in whatever printed 
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thus accumulated a mass of almost indispensable materiab for the 
future historian of the Civil War. 

Mr. Sibley, since 1839, has been the painstaking editor of the Trien- 
nial and Quinquennial catalogues, and has brought them to their pres- 
ent degree of excellence and accuracy. The earliest known catalogue 
of the graduates is that of 1674, a broadside beginning with the class 
of 1642, and containing 201 names. The first octavo Triennial was 
published in Boston in 1 776, and contains 32 pages. The obituary dates 
were lirst inserted by Mr. Sibley in 1841^ according to a plan devised 
by Charles Folsom (1813). He also edited the Annual Catalogue 
from i8jo to 1870 (inclusive). His connection with the Triennial had 
led him to see the necessity of having the fullest possible knowledge 
of the history of each member of the graduating classes. Accord- 
ingly, in 1849, he began to solicit interviews with those about to 
graduate, and wrote out the leading biographical incidents thus com- 
municated to him. From this and other sources his " Notices of Har- 
vard Graduates" has been com- 
piled. The editions of the Trien- 
nial for i860 and later contained 
an " Appeal to Graduates and 
Others," setting forth the necessity 
of biographical sketches, followed 
by a list of eighteen questions, 
similar in scope and character to 
those now contained in the class- 
books, which originated with the 
class of 1827. 

Mr. Sibley lived a celibate life in 
Divinity Hall from 1826, the date 
of its 5rst occupancy, to 1866, with 
the exception of six years and a 
half. There he prepared his 
"History of Union, Me^" and his 
"Index to John Adams's Works." 
Twenty years were spent in room 
No. 15. In 1866 he was married to 
Charlotte Augusta Langdon Cook, 
the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody officiat- 
ing. For the last thirty-two years 
he has acted as chorister in singing 
the 78th Psalm at the Commence- 
ment dinner ; succeeding, in 1849, 
the Rev. Dr. John Pierce (1793) of 
Brookline, who had performed the 
same part during the preceding fifty 
years. In 1856 Mr. Sibley received 
the honorary degree of A.M. from 
Bowdoin College, and since 1846 he 
has been an active member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 
Mr. Sibley's character, not so widely 
grateful r 



matter they published. One generous 
contained a treasure-trove. During the late ' 
whatever he could that had any bearing on 
and persistently urged scores of Harvard mei 
to send in every thing that pertained to their 



bulter-tirkin which 
tar he carefully collected 
the events of the day, 
I setting out for the army 
movements ; and he has 



There is another s 
known as it should be, which testifies that he holds i: 
membrance the assistance rendered him when preparing for college. 
In i860 he began a series of gifts to Phillips Exeter Academy, now 
valued at {30,000, the income of which is ultimately (o be employed 
for the support of meritorious and needy students. At his urgent 
request, the donor of the fund remained unknown to the general 
public till the new academy building was dedicated in 1872, when he 
reluctantly allowed the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody to divulge the secret. 
His speech in response to the applause thus elicited was one of the 
chief events of the day. In 1879, in compliance with a request of 
the trustees, his portrait was added to those of other Exeter nota- 
bles who adorn the walls of the chapel. 

Mr. Sibley has been longer identified with the library than any per- 
son now living, and has always been a trustworthy guardian of the 
treasures in his charge. The writer well remembers one occasion 
when, after long and earnest pleading to be allowed to take a some- 
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what rare book from the library, the coveted volume was carefully 
wrapped in strong paper, and reluctantly committed to his keeping 
with many injunctions by Mr. Sibley to guard it from injury, and re- 
turn it at an early date, under penalty of forfeiting his chances of 
similar favors in the future. 

He is most noted for his careful, methodical habits, as the almost 
perfect accuracy of his published literary work proves. The many 
letters received by him, together with the loose memoranda accumu- 
lated during thirty-five years, have all been chronologically arranged 
and bound. A collection of newspaper cuttings containing biograph- 
ical obituaries and sketches, and notices of appointment to offices and 
other honors has also been made, indexed and arranged in scrap- 
books in the order in which the names of the graduates to whom they 
refer appear in the Quinquennial. Harvard's future historian will thus 
find a great part of his work done for him. 

Mr. Sibley's published works are : — 

" Index to the writings of George Washington." 1837. 

"A History of the Town of Union, in the County of Lincoln, Me., 
to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century ; with a Family Register of 
the Settlers before the Year 1800, and of their Descendants." 1851. 

" Index to the Works of John Adams." Boston, 1853. 

" Fort Pownall and Brigadier Waldo." New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register^ April, 1859. 

" Notices of Account-books of Treasurers of Harvard College from 
1669 to 1752." Printed in the " Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society," November, 1862. 

" Notices of the Triennial and Annual Catalogues of Harvard Uni- 
versity; with a Reprint of the Catalogues of 1674, 1682, and 1700." 
8vo. Boston, 1865. 

He also edited the American reprint of George Chalmers's " Intro- 
duction to the History of the Colonies," giving, from the State Papers, a 
Comprehensive View of their Revolt. 2vols.8vo. Boston, 1845. The 
London edition of this work, 1782, was suppressed at the first volume, 
and the American edition was printed from the author's manuscript. 

The most important as well as the most laborious of Mr. Sibley's 
publications is his " Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard 
University," the first and only work of the kind published in America ; 
'* the fruit of an incredible amount of patient and judicious labor, and, 
while of special value as a record of the College, it is second in im- 
portance to no contribution to the early history of New England." 
The first volume, a royal octavo, was issued in 1873 ; and Mr. Sibley, 
now in his seventy-sixth year, with his mental faculties and physical 
constitution fully competent to the task, is laboriously at work on the 
second volume, which, uniform with the first, will probably be issued 
during the present year. 



REMINISCENCES OF HARVARD. 1822-1826. 

BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY, D.D. 

If I may be permitted to glean after such reapers as my classmate 
Dr. Peabody, and others who have brought in so rich a harvest of 
reminiscences, I can perhaps furnish a few interesting particulars 
about college as I knew it, which have not yet been noticed. 

I have been somewhat surprised that no mention has been made of 
the " Thundering Bolus." This was a stout baton of oak, about two 
feet in length, tipped at each end with iron, which belonged of right 
to the strongest man in the junior class. It was handed down by the 
possessor to the person in the next class whom he supposed to be 
entitled to it; but if any other member of the class was disposed to 
dispute his claim, he might take it, if he could, and hold it upon the 
same conditions. 

There was also said to be a jack-knife that was transmitted from 
class to class to the person whose pretensions to personal comeliness 
were considered to be the smallest. But there was a mystery about 
that jack-knife. Whether or not the holders were modest about 
flaunting their honors in the eyes of the world, I cannot say ; but I 
never met with any one who had seen it. I was on very intimate 
terms with an excellent and highly esteemed member of my class, 
who, if there had been such a knife, would have been likely to know 



something about it ; and, if he ever had it in his possession, I think 
that in the confidence of friendship he would have shown it to me. 
But, as I never heard from him any thing about it, I have always sup- 
posed that the jack-knife belonged to the same category as the " air- 
drawn dagger " of Macbeth. 

Much remains to be told about the societies in those days. I can 
only speak of those to which I belonged. Some of my predecessors 
seem to have had a lingering regard for the secresy which theoreti- 
cally invested the proceedings of some of those societies ; but, as the 
veil that hid their mysteries was worn to rags more than half a century 
ago, I feel no such scruple. The society to which we were first ad- 
mitted was the Fraternity of 1 770, the oldest society in college, older 
by eleven years than the 4 B K. It had had a continuous existence, 
under various names, from the date that it bore in its title. In my day 
all the records from the beginning were in existence, and, if they have 
been preserved till now, have become valuable historical relics. 
Washington Allston was once its secretary ; and his graphic pen, not 
satisfied with a bare record of the proceedings, sometimes added to it 
a fanciful illustration. Into this society we were chosen towards the 
end of the second term of the freshman year, strictly according to col- 
lege rank, the first sixteen of the. class. The business of the society 
was declamation and extemporaneous discussion. The government 
was in the hands of the sophomore members. Past members of the 
two upper classes frequently attended the meetings, and took part in 
the debates. 

The most enjoyable society with which I was acquainted was the 
Hasty-Pudding Club. Those were the days of its primitive simpli- 
city. Its fare was simply what its name implied. Its whole variety 
lay within the limits of Indian and rye, milk and molasses. The intel- 
lectual part of its business was the discussion of some question, under 
the form of a judicial trial. Much wit was attempted in drawing up 
the indictment ; and, after the question had been thoroughly canvassed 
by the arguments of counsel and the charge of the judge, it passed 
into hands of the rest of the meeting as jury, and was discussed by 
them in their constructive retirement. The society met at the rooms 
of its members. The neighboring rooms were laid under a contribu- 
tion of chairs, which were always cheerfully furnished. The pudding 
was prepared by a worthy matron of the neighborhood, who was re- 
garded as a quasi member of the society, and, although she never ap- 
peared at the meetings, was always affectionately spoken of as Sister 
Stimson. Two huge porridge-pots filled with seething mush, hiuig 
upon a stout pole, were carried between the two "providers " of the 
evening, often to the fourth story of one of the college buildings. 
There is no tradition of any member being scalded to death in this 
enterprise, and I do not remember that we regarded it at that time as 
any thing else than good fun ; but, as I look back upon it, our escape 
seems almost miraculous. A bowl of pudding was always carried to 
the officer of the entry in which the meeting was held. After the 
meeting, the occupants of neighboring rooms were invited in to par- 
take of the abundance of pudding that was commonly left. Three 
orations and poems were delivered before the society annually : on the 
Fourth of July, the 22d of February, and the anniversary of the society. 
They were delivered in one of the recitation-rooms in University. 
The officers of the " government," as it was then called, were invited, 
and many of them always attended ; Dr. Kirkland invariably. On 
these occasions no pudding was provided. 

The only scientific society was the Hermetic, which cultivated 
chemistry. It was permitted to occupy for its purposes the room' No. 
20 Stoughton. There I first tasted the sweets of nitrous oxide. The 
society seemed to think that its zeal for science was best proved by 
the production of the most villanous smells possible. Hence it was 
always in bad odor among the occupants of the neighboring rooms. 
Into this society we were elected, I think, at the end of the sopho- 
more or beginning of the junior year. 

A society was founded by our class in our freshman year, which 
rejoiced in the name of AKPIBOAOrOTMENOI, a name first proposed 
in jest by a member of the committee appointed to draw up a consti- 
tution, but which, to his surprise, was seriously accepted, and by that 
name, or an abbreviation of it, ".The Akribols," the society was known 
during the first two years of its existence. The business of the sod- 
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ety was written composition and extemporaneous debate. As this so- 
ciety was our own creation, we carried it on with great interest and 
zeal. The foundation of an excellent library was laid. In papers read 
before this society, Richard Hildreth gave early promise of that vigor 
and clearness of thought, thoroughness of research, incisiveness of 
expression, and force of imagination, which afterward appeared con- 
spicuously in his works of history and fiction. And George Putnam 
manifested from the beginning the same intuitive good sense, and 
manly, direct, forceful utterance, that distinguished his sermons. His 
style seems to have been formed by no process, but to have been a part 
of the man. It may be said to have been already in existence, the 
first time he put pen to paper. Its forms were more completely filled 
out by the expanding maturity of his mind, but its essential character- 
istics never changed. But the ruling and inspiring spirit of the soci- 
ety was Robert Rantoul. He had g^eat mental activity and acuteness, 
and remarkable organizing and administrative ability, which qualities 
he afterwards exhibited in conspicuous public stations. He devoted 
himself with great zeal to the interests of the society, and the form it 
finally took may be considered as his creation. He was well acquaint- 
ed with parliamentary law, and always insisted on the society conduct- 
ing its proceedings with the formality of a legislative body. He thus 
communicated to us knowledge, and trained us to habits, which some 
of the members doubtless found useful in after-life. I remember, by 
the way, that one evening during the Presidential campaign of 1824, 
the society resolved itself into a *' committee of the whole on the state 
of the Union," and discussed the merits of the several candidates. 
Rantoul's designs for the society were very ambitious. He wished to 
have it absorb all the other literary societies in college, and that it 
should be divided into four lodges, to be conducted by the four classes 
respectively, which should occasionally hold general meetings to- 
gether ; and that its work should embrace not only literature, but also 
moral, intellectual, and physical science. He succeeded so far as to 
induce the Fraternity of 1770 and the Hermetic Society to merge their 
existence in the new society. The latter brought to it its local habita- 
tion and its scientific assets, and the former the prestige of its anti- 
quity ; the society in its new form receiving the name of the Insti- 
tute of 1770. How far all the details of this plan were carried into 
successful and permanent operation, I am unable to say. I only know 
that the Institute of 1770 continues to exist, after the lapse of more 
than half a century, and I am told that it is one of the most useful 
and valuable of college societies. 

The undergraduate members of the 4 B K in those days, as I believe 
is still the case, never met except for the election of members and 
officers. The society had a library, kept in 24 Holworthy, consisting 
of a small number of extremely respectable books, which nobody ever 
cared to use, and to which additions were never made. 

Among the accounts that have been given of societies for religious 
edification, I find no one that exactly answers to the description of 
one to which I belonged in my senior year, which was called the Adel- 
phoi, and which met on Sunday evenings in Dr. Levi Hedge's recita- 
tion-room in the upper south-east corner of University. 

I am able to give, from personal knowledge, some definite informa- 
tion about the college uniform. A law prescribing a uniform went 
into operation the year previous to my entering college in 1822. The 
uniform consisted of an Oxford mixed suit, the coat single-breasted, 
with three crow*s-feet on the sleeve to distinguish a senior, two for a 
junior, one for a sophomore, and none for a freshman. The outside 
coat was to be of the same color. For summer wear the vest and 
pantaloons, of whatever material, were to be plain white or plain black. 
Of this uniform the square cap and tassel was originally a part, but it 
was found so inconvenient, that it was soon tacidy allowed to fall into 
disuse ; but the rest of the law was strictly enforced all through my 
college life, and I do not know how much longer, but probably not 
long. That its operation had ceased early in Mr. Quincy's adminis- 
tration, I infer from an anecdote of that period. Mr. Quincy very 
much disliked the full beard, which was then coming into fashion; 
and when a student appeared before him with such a beard, and in a 
blue coat with gilt buttons, Mr. Quincy said to him, in his brusque 
way, '* What do you go about in such a fashion for ? You look like 
the constellation of the Great Bear." 



PHI BETA KAPPA. 

ORATION OF THE REV. DR. R. S. STORRS. — POEM OF EDGAR FAW- 

CETT. — REPORT OF THE MEETING. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society is one of the oldest and most hon- 
ored of the societies in the College. Its charter bears the date of 
Dec. 4, 1779; ^^^ 'ts first regular meeting, according to the records, 
took place Sept. 5, 1781. The members are almost invariably chosen 
by reason of high scholarship or literary ability. From each class 
eight members holding the highest positions on the rank-list for the 
freshman and sophomore years are chosen in the last half of the 
junior year ; and they in turn elect from their classmates principally 
those who attain the highest rank in the freshman, sophomore, and 
junior years, or obtain prizes for literary work. Although the society 
in the first forty years of its existence was almost a purely college 
literary society, its undergraduate members, called " immediate mem- 
bers," hold nowadays only business meetings ; but the whole society, 
which now includes a host of the most distinguished graduates, meet 
once a year on the day after Commencement. It is, therefore, quite 
natural that with the great respect which its age and scholarly mem- 
bers bring, its annual meetings, exercises and dinner, are looked 
forward to with considerable interest. 

The annual meeting this year was held in Boylston Hall at ten o'clock 
A.M., July 2, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829) presiding. The chief busi- 
ness of public interest was the passage of the following resolutions : — 

(i) That, in commemoration of the centennial of our Alpha, we invite the 
other Alphas to meet us in convention next year on the anniversary, June 30, 
1881. 

(2) That they be requested to send delegates empowered to vote on any 
changes of the charter. 

(3) That five delegates be appointed to represent this Alpha on that occasion. 

(4) That in the issue of future charters the charter of the Western Reserve 
College be suggested as a model. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D. (1839), Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar (1835), Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D. (1859), Justin Winsor (1853), and Rev. F. H. 
Hedge, D.D. (1825), were appointed as delegates from this Alpha. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as follows : Joseph H. Choate 
(1852) of New York, president ; Theodore Lyman (1855) ®^ Brookline, vice- 
president ; William G. Hale (1870) of Cambridge, secretary. Dr. Holmes 
has requested that he should not be considered a candidate for re-elecdon as 
president. 

The following-named gentlemen were elected to honorary membership : 
Edgar Fawcett of J^ew York, Franklin Bartlett (1869) of New York, John 
P. Hopkinson (1861) of Cambridge, Gen. Francis C. Barlow (1855) of New 
York, Dr. Charles E. Ware (1834) of Boston, Arthur G. Sedgwick (1864) of 
New York. 

After the adjournment, a procession was formed in front of the building, 
Gardner Martin Lane of Cambridge and James Bettner Ludlow of New 
York, N.Y., both of the junior class (1881), acting as marshals. The repre- 
sentatives of the different classes formed in inverse order chronologically, and 
marched to Sanders Theatre to the music of the Germania Orchestra. At 
the theatre, which contained a goodly number of auditors, principally ladies. 
Dr. Holmes presided, and Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody made the opening 
prayer. 

The oration was delivered by the Rev. Richard S. Storrs of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
The orator spoke for upwards of two hours, and during the whole time he 
kept the earnest attention of his critical audience. The accompanying 
abstract is sufficiently long and interesting to show that the oration was 
one of the best productions ever presented to the society. 

The poem by Edgar Fawcett of New York City is given in full below. 

THE ORATION. 

BY REV. RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D. 

It is a brilliant and prophetic enthusiasm of our times which finds its 
incentive in the advancing mastery of man over nature. To an extent not 
always equalled in political, military, or religious enthusiasms, it is obviously 
justified by what he has achieved in his long wrestle with the vast and ener- 
getic physical system in which he is placed. He knows more of it, through 
the widened range of geographical exploration ; through the broader scope 
and the finer exactness of scientific research ; through the occasional surpris- 
ing insight of poetical genius, seizing the secret rhythms of nature and antici- 
pating subsequent discourses of science. He uses it, accordingly, with clearer 
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intelligence, a more assured and fruitful freedom. The impulse to govern 
has certainly had no fairer field or nobler exhibition than it has with the 
modem student of nature. Not content with climbing the lucent steeps, by 
lens and analysis, that he may follow the stars in their courses, may measure 
their masses, prefigure their motions, and even detect their forming elements, — 
or with making the rocks give up their fossils, unroll their records of fire- 
mist and of glacier, and show how they are arched and wedged to maintain 
the continents ; not satisfied to explore the physical constitution of the animal 
tribes, through hidden miles deep beneath the sea-surface, to interpret the 
physiology and chemistry of plants, or to search for the secret origin of life, 
and trace its development in the manifold marvels of organization, — he com- 
mands admiration by making the forces, vital or mechanical, which his 
search ascertains, contribute to his plans, in deft, elastic, unwearied service. 
His successes in this direction give ever-fresh surprise to the century. . . . 
Man seems approaching, with no dilatory steps, the point where he shall 
have familiar supremacy over the forces hitherto hidden in the great com- 
plex of what we call "nature ;" when his alert and indefatigable will, not 
aspiring to arrest or radically change the vast and delicate cosmical energies, 
shall be able to use them with easy and secure control. Already, in part, 
hereafter, it seems probable with a completeness only indicated now, he is 
to have at his command, under the beneficent primitive laws which no 
ingenuity can amend or avoid, the physical powers that play like thought, 
yet work with an energy demiurgic, in the structure of the globe. Then the 
planet shall be subjected to him whose direct muscular hold upon its mass 
is so insignificant, presenting its forces for his employment, its wealths for 
his possession, its secrets of beauty for his gladness and culture, while it 
also bears him in silent smoothness along the vast aerial spaces. . . . This 
ampler mastery of man over nature tends, no doubt, to the steady increase of 
general intelligence ; to the liberalizing of governments, and the wider estab- 
lishment of popular freedoms. While it keeps the chemist busy in his labora- 
tory, the mineralogist with his haipmer, or the civil engineer with his exact 
and immense calculations, it expands the range and augments the equipment 
of institutions of learning. It tends to brace and exhilarate the spirit of peo- 
ples, making each person whose life is embraced in their composite unity 
more conscious of the common sovereignty over whatever furthers enterprise. 
It brings nations into neighborhood, and gives growing intimacy to both their 
moral and their jural relations, thus tending at last to realize the ideal of a 
race compacted of many peoples, each with its idioms of law, custom, art, 
language, but all united in common endeavor and a common aspiration. . .' . 
It was the signal of unrivalled empire, in the day of Rome's power, when 
tribute came to the conquering city from peoples of whom the generation 
just passed had not even heard. ^It sets a superb crown upon man, that so 
many sciences and practical arts, unknown to our childhood, now bring to him 
ensigns and troops, spices and gold. .... I cannot but feel that it threatens 
a loss to much which is of value in civilization ; that the recognition of 
spheres of being above our sense — the positive and practical recognition of 
such, in the minds from which others take uplift and impulse — is quite indis- 
pensable to whatever is noblest in thought and life, and that when this 
passes, if it shall pass, from the general consciousness, an immense force 
will be deducted from the powers which have wrought for man's advance- 
ment. It may be, therefore, part of our business not to suppress, but cer- 
tainly to supplement, the now active tendency of thought by bringing nearer 
to the average mind the things superior which pass the limits of what we call 
nature. ... It is at once to be observed how native to the mind appears to 
be the imbedded impression of something transcending the reach of nature, 
of realms of existence surpassing sight, yet of substantive verity, and to 
whose abounding intenser life the highest which we know on the earth is 
partial and rude. . . . The religions of the world have not been suggested, 
however they have been used, by craft and ambition. They have sprung 
from instinctive aspirations in the soul, reaching toward persons and powers 
supernatural, as surely as geysers, flinging their strange and steaming col- 
umns through icy airs, have taken their impulse from profound and energetic 
subterranean forces. If any thing, therefore, seems native to man, it is this 
tendency to afiirm the invisible, and to reach, in desire, toward realms of 
being surpassing ours. As the frame of the bird prepares it for flight, and 
foreshows that as its function and joy ; as the automatic impulse of the fish 
propels it, as by a physical force, through the paths of the seas, — so the inti- 
mate and continuing constitution of the soul appears to ordain man to accept 
and reach after what passes the limits of sense and thne. If the instinct, so 
general, is not a real one, or if there is nothing in the facts of the universe 
which furnishes foundation and argument for it, it is hard to infer any thing 
with confidence from such a deceptive mental constitution. . . . Nor may we 
omit to notice also the inspiration which comes from the same high source to 
whatever is stateliest, loveliest, sovereign, in the domain of character. I do 
not refer, of course, to any special graces or forces ascribed to special forms 
of religion, but to the general moral effect of the clear recognition of things 



supernal upon the personal spirit in man. Tranquillity is bom of it. So are 
gentleness, gravity, and a grand aspiration. It is the condition of those 
august hopes which are essentially helpful to virtue. Chivalric disregard 
of danger and pain is as natural to it as the lift of the waves when the moon 
hangs above them. Out of it has streamed an invincible courage into the 
will, in the time of imminent earthly peril. From it have sprung irresistible 
enthusiasms that have matched and mastered the onsets of power. It has 
been the stimulant to heroic consecration, which no resistance could daunt 
or break, any more than grapeshot can shatter the sunshine. . . . Here, 
therefore, is the inexhaustible impulse to an intrinsic and beautiful nobleness. 
It is not from laws, teachings, examples, the maxims of prudence, or the dic- 
tates of conscience : it is from this immense conception of the timeless rela- 
tions of the spirit in man, and of its possible coming association with persons 
and spheres transcending thought, that the subtlest and strongest incentive 
comes to what is august and delicate in virtue. If one had the chance to 
write a poem for spirits to read in higher realms, to mould the marble into 
lovely forms of ecstasy and passion for them to contemplate, to paint the 
picture whose beauty should show no pallid tint or tremulous line beneath 
the searching heavenly lustres, with what infinite pains would he strive at his 
work ! That he can make his character worthy the free acceptance of those 
whose feet, sandalled with light, have trodden only ethereal paths, it is the 
grandest benefit of grace which God, if there be a God, has bestowed. It is 
assuredly the consummate expression of the power of protoplasm, if that it 
be which has built the creation. And when the thought of such a result 
rises within one, the view of character which dominates the world from Gali- 
lee and from Calvary needs no word to interpret and no argument to defend 
it. The spirit, alive to its own possibilities, will exultingly seek to share and 

show that perfect beauty I need scarcely remind you what ethereal 

elements have been imparted by the same immense force to all best forms of 
human expression, in poetry, art, or the eloquence which has swayed and 
exalted men's minds, or what energies have flowed from it into history and 
society. The supernatural element in the mechanism of poems is certainly 
not needful to their highest effect. It may, indeed, repulse the mind, as an 
over-bold effort to bring the supernal into such a contact with our palpable 
sphere as its august supremacy forbids. Yet even this is not always with- 
out its impression on the sensitive spirit, which meets it with indefinite throbs 
of response, as cavem-waves tremble in sympathy with far-off tides. The 
wine-colored waters breaking around the high-beaked ships, the camp-fires 
glittering on the plain, the splendor of armor shining in the air as with the 
flash of mountain-fires, the troubled dust rising in mist before the tramp of 
rapid feet, greaves with their silver clasps, helmets crested with horse-hair 
plumes, the marvellous shield with triple border, blazoned with manifold 
device, and circled by the ocean-stream, the changeful and impetuous fight, 
the anguish and rage, and the illustrious funeral-pile, — not by these, though 
moving before us in epic verse, and touched with iridescent lights by the 
glamour of genius, is the mind held captive to the Iliad as by its shadowy 
morning-time spirit of "surmise and aspiration;" by the tender and daring 
divine illusions which see the air quick with veiled powers, and the respond- 
ing earth the haunted field of their Olympian struggle and debate. . . . But 
deeper and more intimate is the power which enters into the inmost life of 
poetry from the spiritual cognizance of spheres above sense. It would be 
presumptuous for me to say this in presence of these honored and lau- 
relled poets, if it were not their presence, and the memory of their work, 
which prompt the saying. Even the beauty which picturesque verse delights to 
celebrate, depends for its delicate and supreme recognition on such spiritual 
insight There is a transcendent mood of the spirit, wherein the mean- 
est flower that blows awakens thoughts too deep for tears, to which the grass- 
blade is oracular, and the common bush seems "afire with God," before 
which the splendors of closing day repeat the flash of jasper and beryl. It 
comes when the soul is keenly conscious of relations to spheres surpassing 
sense, and to a creative personal Spirit with which all things are interfused. 
Aside from this, the yellow primrose is nothing more ; and the glory of the 
sunset — seen from Sorrento or seen from Cambridge — fails from the hues 
of lucid gold or glowing ruby, because there fall no more suggestions, from 
all that splendor, of realms beyond the fading vision. . . . But if this be true 
of outward nature, how much more clearly is it true of^the spirit of man! 
Then only can this be manifested to us in the mystery of verse when it is 
recognized as personal, moral, of divine origin and divine affiliations, with 
unsounded futures waiting for it ; when, in other words, it is set in relations 
with immense and surpassing realms of life. I may not properly illustrate 
from the living, but one example suggests itself to all. Hawthorne's genius 
did not utter itself in rhyme ; but how solitary, high-musing, it moves before 
us in this atmosphere of the essential mysteriousness of life, as in the ten- 
ebrous splendor of sombre clouds, all whose edges bum with gold ! Without 
something of this, poetry always remains commonplace. Outward action may 
be pictured, of course. Tragical events may find fitting memorial. The 
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mani ild pageants, popular or imperial, may march before us through mar.y 
cantos, as on a broad and brilliant stage. But these, alone, are as paltry 
plumes of fire weed, taking the place of the burned forest whose every tree> 
stem was "the mast of some great ammiral.'* The grand and imperative in* 
tuitions of the soul, which affirm the ideal and are prophetic of things above 
nature, — the thoughts that wander through eternity, — the love, prayer, pas- 
sion, hope, which have no ultimate consummation on earth, and which in 
themselves predict immortality, — these, which must furnish the substance of 
poetry, are only represented, in the most ductile and musical verse, on the 
basis of the spiritual philosophy. Poets differ, as do the stars which astron- 
omy shows in the triple suns, — blue, crimson, gold, bound in the firm alli- 
ances of the heavens. But a sun black in substance, and shooting bolts of 
darkness from it, were as easily conceivable as a Comtist Shakespeare or an 
agnostic Wordsworth. ... So in lordliest buildings it is always their con- 
nection with what is unseen which gives the final majesty and rhythm. It is 
not the palace, with splendid fafade, and internal wealths of mosaic and mar- 
quetry ; it is not the fortress, the theatre, or the Bourse, — which most fully 
expresses or animates the genius whose subduing thought sets in motion the 
quarry. One must build to the praise of a Being above, to build the noblest me- 
morial of himself. The thought of the something unsearchable and immense, 
toward which all human life is tending, ^— the thought of domains of life, of 
mysterious height and unhorizoned expanse, — this must exalt and sanctify 
the spirit, that it may pile the stubborn rock in most superb and lovely pro- 
portions. And with this must come the sense of intervention from higher 
realms, to lift the spirit toward that which transcends it, and to open paths to 
immortal possession. Then Brunelleschi may set his dome on unfaltering 
piers. Then Angelo may verily " hang the Pantheon in the air.'* Then the 
unknown builder, whose personality disappears in his work, may stand an 
almost inspired mediator between the upward-looking thought and the 
spheres overhead. Each line then becomes full of aspiration, as the vast 
structure rises in nave and transept and pointed arch. The groined roof 
grows dusky with majestic glooms, while, beneath, the windows flame as with 
apocalyptic light of jewels. Angelic presences, sculptured upon the portal, 
invite the wayfarer, and lift before him their wings of promise. Within is a 
worship which incense only clouds, which spoken sermons only mar. The 
building itself becomes a worship : a Gloria in Excelsis, articulate in stone : 
the noblest tribute offered on earth, by any art, to Him from whom its 
impulse came, and with the ineffable majesty of whose spirit all skies are 
filled! .... 

Not art alone feels this vast impulse which descends from afar. It enters 
into human life, gives conquering courage to human society, develops what- 
ever is grandest in the race, and becomes the spring of its noblest endeavors. 
With illustrations of the energy which has been poured from it, into the action 
of persons and of peoples, history is vivid. . . . We need not go back to 
times mediaeval. It was the same incalculable force which burst into unsur- 
passed exhibition in that terrible struggle of the Neiherland burghers against 
the power and rage of Spain, which one of your recent illustrious members 
has celebrated in a prose rich and melodious as an epic. That fierce and 
almost unending fight on sea and land, the desperate self-devotion which cut 
the dykes, and would give the drowned plains to the sea rather than yield 
them to the invader; the absolutely unconquerable will, which defeats 
could not daunt, nor delays weary, nor the death of the leader fatally break ; 
the final recklessness of all pain and all assault, which bore starvation and 
did not flinch, and which never would yield while a hand remained to light a 
match or an arm was left to lift a lance, — all which makes the story^ sublime, 
its fame immortal, — came from a faith in things unseen. It was in the meas- 
ureless energy of that, that the weak conquered the strong, and impassioned 
peasants, citizens, women, expelled from their coasts the richest and most 
insolent power of the world. Hardly another scene in history is more signifi- 
cant than that of the starving people, when the siege of Leyden was suddenly 
raised, staggering to the church, to offer their faint but eager worship, before 
their lips had tasted bread ! ... In the measure of whatever power we have, 
it surely belongs to us to endeavor, if only as patriotic and thoughtful men, 
that this recognition, profound and prophetic, of the greatness of the personal 
spirit in man, and of its relation to remotest realms of spiritual life, shall not 
pass away from our eager and prosperous American society. Here is the 
sudden assembling of the nations, attracted by opportunities, compacted in 
liberty. Here is the wealth of furrowed field and forest height, of river-beds 
gleaming and hills crowded with waiting metals. The land echoes with the 
roll of swift wheels, and waters pulsate to the throb of the engine, while 
mechanisms spring from the virile and fruitful life of the people, almost as 
roses from out the juicy shoots of June. But every thing in the future of 
whatever is best here depends on the maintenance of the sense of relationship 
in our present incipient life to domains of experience of which no telescope 
gives us a hint, but which send out to meet us sublime premonitions. Art, 
poetxjy a noUe philosophy, as well as theology, have in this their condition ; 



even generous liberties, copious and continuing public charities ; whatever is 
truly enlightened in government ; whatever is morally great in history. We 
stand surrounded by no such monuments of a renowned past as are centres 
of fine incitement abroad. All the more is it needful that we recognize the 
enduring systems of life, older than suns, above cities and states and stellar 
spaces, and feel, as Pascal said, that " then only is man great and incompara- 
ble, when considered according to his end." The searching of nature goes 
on all the time, with accelerating speed and with splendid success. All the 
more, I judge, should it be ours, in whatever profession, of whatever commu- 
nities or special opinions, to see that man is not "lost," as one has said, 
" in the bosom of the vastness and splendor of nature ; " to maintain the pre- 
eminence of the thoughtful and personal spirit in him over all nerve-tissue, 
with all cerebral convolutions ; to maintain the accordant supriemacy in the 
universe of the spiritual over the ph}'sica], the immutable sublimity, the 
superlative splendor of realms of existence transcending sense. 

If that impression does not remain on this intrepid and powerful people, it 
will be their dire calamity and loss. Eloquence, without it, will miss what is 
loftiest, will be replaced by a careless and pulseless disquisition, or fall to 
the flatness of political slang. Life without it will lose its sacredness, with its 
supreme and mystic charm. Society without it will fail of inspiration, and be 
drowned in an animalism whose rising tides will keep pace with its wealth. 
... It is the delightful assurance of science that the tear and the star are 
equally embraced in an infinite scheme, and that one law regulates the phyl- 
lotactic arrangement of leaves upon stems and the vast revolutions of the 
planets in the heavens. In like manner it is our privilege to feel that the 
humblest life, which has intellect and will in it, is associated intimately with 
unreached cycles, surpassing thought, to which it has organic relation. On the 
full assurance of this fundamental scheme of the universe has rested, hitherto, 
the philosopher's enthusiasm, the martyr's faith, and the hero's consecration. 
On this affirmative and solid impression has securely been builded whatever 
it delights us to retain from the past. Only that which shall make the same 
conviction as firm and sustaining in the centuries to come, will give to them 
true power and beauty, aesthetic grace, intellectual vision, moral wisdom. It 
is for us, then, personally to live in the radiant apprehension of that unmeas- 
ured over-world, the shadow of whose glory fell not on Hebrew hills alone, 
but on Grecian, Persian, Indian, heights ; some echoes of whose magisterial 
harmonies have been heard in all superior spirits, and the touch of whose 
far-shining prediction on any pure mind makes hope elate and purpose high. 
It is the supremest human office, in whatever relations and whatever position, 
rising above the investing physical forces and laws, discerning the intensity 
and the boundlessness of life with which the spirit in man is allied, to make 
them also inspiring to others : that thus, through us, may be transfused a 
glory from them into the minds which we affect ; that we may cast from our 
few years something of this transfiguring light upon the life of coming times ; 
that we may honor as we ought that secret and masterful intellectual spirit, 
whose power and love bear in themselves immortal presage ; that we may 
honor Him above in whose unseen infolding life the universe rests, 

" And make our branches lift a golden fruit 
Into the bloom of heaven." 



THE REPUBLIC. 

BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
I. 

Rbpublic, made at length 

Splendid for stately strength, 

O thou at once our glory and hope and pride, 

Hear us, for at thy knee 

Gathering, we thrill to be 

Children of those that in thy lordly cause once died ! 

Thou wert an ungrown power, in that far time 

Of eager patriots, dying for the right; 

But now, with mien imperial and sublime. 

No more a youngling weak and slight, 

Thou standest, viewed by many a neighbor dime. 

Clothed with a terrible majesty like light. 

Awful yet strangely lovely in thy maiden might! 

11. 

Now past thy hundredth year. 

Thy green youth bursts its bud, 

Aloe-like blossoming into beauteous flower; 

A bloom whose petals clear 

Gleam with no stains of blood 

From slaughterous Malvern's rout or hot Antietam's hour. 

All memories now of those distracted years 

Are swept from thy sweet name. 

And lo! the pureness of thy virginal fame 

Radiantly white appears. 
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Washed dean from any shadow of soiling Uame 
By pitiful and penitential tears! 
From palm<plumed lands that tropic water laves 
To where the Atlantic hurls on rugged Maine 
The cold green turbulence of his massive waves. 
Alike to South and North the unnumbered slain 
Spake with soft eloquence of one common pain. 
In the mute pathos of their multitudinous graves! 

ui. 

There are who name thee with a mournful sigh, 

Our country, murmuring how that chaste ideal 

Which great-souled dreamers bved in days gone by, 

Is now substantiate in this earthy real! 

These point to many a fraud and loathsome lie: 

To ignorance throned where wisdom's word should rule; 

To gold's insatiate lust. 

Or bribery's acrid poison, rotting trust, 

Till the pure statesman turns the vulgar k>bbyist's tool: 

To liberty in the slanderer's lawless pen; 

Equality in the plutocrat's curled lip. 

And in the plunderous leagues of public men 

Fraternity's millennial fellowship! 

These question where our leaders.live 

Loftily representative. 

Free in their reverent vassalage to right; 

Not making high responsibilities don 

The liveried menial's plight; 

Not following where brute avarice may have bid. 

That while their fleeting terms of power lapse on, 

Gross personal booty may be well increased, — 

Like lacqueys among their master's pantries hid, 

Guszling the wine-lees of the feast ! 

And other cavillers, honestly enough, 

Ask if our popular order, civic worth, 

The old strong heroic stuff. 

Be evident in this regretful dearth, 

While all the intrigues of greedy railroad kings 

With steam are symboUing their pompous puff. 

Illusory credit, light repute on earth, 

And virtues flung to the winds like weightless things ! 

Yet others ask what welfare may abide 

In desolate Southern homes where famine's creep 

Grows stealthier toward the final leap; 

Where rusu the unnoted implement beside 

The ungathered harvest's growth. 

And where the famishing negro is not loath. 

With poor brain fed on iu new blood-bought pride. 

To loll in his emancipated sloth ! 

IV. 

Ah, cavillers, wherefore gaze 

Only upon the shadow of that dear shape. 

Our bright Republic, heir of the tmbom days. 

Nor look toward where the godlike tresses drape 

A brow of luminous majesty and eyes 

Unfathomable as deeps of dawn-bathed skies ? 

Nay, who shall solve the awful riddle of time ? 

The veil of the inmost temple who shall rend ? 

If discords break the solemn centuries' chime. 

Why may not these, even these, divinely blend 

Toward some serene and unimagined end, 

To breathe some grander harmony that our ear 

May no more hear 

Than some slight shell, pale waif of the outer tide. 

Tossed lightly upon some shore, 

Down in its fragile roseate whorl may hide 

The resonance of all ocean's haughty roar ! 

Nay, cavillers, for a moment pause. . . . 

Does liberty shine less brilliantly to-day 

Because within man's breast that spark of the god 

Would seem to prophesy its own decay ? 

Is slavery less of sacrilege because 

His freedom finds the slave an indolent clod ? 

Or peace less beautiful because men still slay ? 

Ah ! let us not forget 

That the effort once to grandly do is more 

Than myriads of achievements aimed less high; 

And that when a people's purpose hath been set 

Toward some end nobler yet. 

Some loftier goal of good unsought before. 

Then deeds and words that cannot utterly die 

Leap into life with a flash whence men are shown 

Eternal Truth calm-browed on her eternal throne ! 

V. 

America, thou art not to blame 
If slow humanity crawls and will not run 
Toward lands more golden, that the wealthful sun 
Of freedom richlier warms and shines upon ! 



America, in thy name 

The best that men can do this hour is donel 

Of progress in its onward flight 

Thine are the sinewy fearless eagle wings: 

Thou art the foremost in the world's wild fight 

For royaller royalties than fleshly kings. 

On Europe, numbed with tyranny's cold spell. 

The auroral light of thy great sunrise fell. 

And lo ! as when some glacial polar sea 

Is smitten of Spring down all its torpid deep, 

And through it mighty lengthening fissures creep, 

Or ominous rumbling throes begin to be. 

So in the Old World's kmg-froMn breast awoke 

Desires that seemed at first of faint degree. 

But now become desires no power can choke, 

mi the ancient East, like the young West, is free ! 

Yet not the mad mob, furious to be fed. 

Groaning wild, violent words of priest and tax. 

Not flaming palaces, nor streets clogged with dead. 

Nor white throats bared bek>w the pitiless axe. 

Not these, O liberty ! are the potent means 

Wherewith thy reverend cause is profited; 

Thou valuest more than slaughtered kings and queens 

The slaying of baser passions in men's blood: 

And more than jewelled crowns being flung in mud. 

The glitter of self-k>ve spumed by noble feet ; 

More than all ruinous fire to thee is sweet, 

That holy and never-flickering flame which feeds 

Not on cathedral spires, nor monkish bones, 

Nor fragments broken away from gilded thrones. 

But whose pure outflow bums intense 

With patient charity's myrrh and frankincense. 

And the rich, sacred fuel of chaste, unselfish deeds ! 

VI. 

For Liberty, though her range be vastly wide. 

Still moves in glorious orbit round some might 

Unknowable, whose colossal satellite 

She is and must perpetually abide. 

That which we call being free is but to say 

That we are free to obey, — 

That we are free to adore, to reverence right ! 

Once swerve from that sublimer, statelier way. 

Once break the golden gyves of self-control. 

And lo! a desolate freedom finds the soul, 

A broad captivity whose realm begins 

Where folly's vaporous air holds blinding sway : 

But whose dark distance its wild hotmdary wins 

Among the appalling glooms of unrestricted sins ! 

VII. 

So dreamed and taught the old noble Greeks, 
Haters of manacle and yoke, 
Dwellers on wisdom's mountain-peaks. 
They that such grand philosophy spoke. 
Making their nation's heart beat such magnificent stroke ! 
Even so they taught and dreamed, 
While Athens, that clear lily of freedom, rose 
A glorious martial flower 
Where the blue iEgean gleamed. 
With precious odors flowing across the world 
From petals whiter than Olympian snows! 
But lo, in an evil hour 
To the dust her bloom was hurled. 
Still rich in beauty and grace, but not in power! 
Then Liberty seemed alone to live, for awhile. 
In Rome's imperial smile. 
Sweetening its pride, as though 
Stem crags by some tumultuous sea should feel 
Their jagged Ueakness bathed in a rosy glow. 
Then came libidinous times that saw men kneel 
Before base rulers wallowing in lust, 
To-day on luxury gorged, with bk>ated face 
Brow-bound in festal flowers, to-morrow thrust 
As strangled corpses from that purple place 
They soiled with splendors of disgrace ! 
I Then Liberty vanished wholly, and no more 
Did palaces or lowlier homes less fair 
Reveal her sculptural face and starry eyes. 
Her timorous yet archangelic air. 
But now with sinewy and sharp-taloned hand, 
Fierce Superstition, clutching Europe's throat, 
Dragged her to shadowy durance, and she by 
Loaded with fetters, far from liberal day. 
In bigotry's dungeons, deep, remote. 
While myriad martyrs died within her land 
By stake and gibbet and rack: for the sweet sway 
Of Christ, who had come to save and not to slay, 
Was turned a bloody despotism, a band 
Of tigerish dogmas that lurked, leapt, and smote, 
Howling inquisitorial bowls above their prey. 



vni. 

So prospering, wrong abode; 

But her dark reign wau broken at times with light. 

For the star of Milton owed 

Its lonely splendor tQ the age's night. 

And later with clear silvery vigor glowed 

The fire of Locke's pure wisdom, calmly bright ! 

Or yet across the opaque heaven men saw go 

The audacious meteor-spirit of Rousseau! . . . 

But not on Eastern lands, when the hour was ripe. 

Nay, not in Eastem air, when the night was done, 

Rose liberty's beauteous re-ascendant sun ! 

Not Italy saw the dawn's fair damask stripe. 

Nor yet the gloiy of that large dazMbg glance 

Had fallen upon pale hunger-maddened France. 

America, thou alone wert chosen on earth 

Out of all nations joyously to hold 

That dewy sunrise, of so noUe a gold, 

Which bathed thy meadowy slopes in lavish beams, 

And made circuitous pomp of thy proud streams. 

And turned thy solemn ocean lo one ncintillant mirth! 

IX. 

But this glad, generous glory did not fall 

On ivied abbey or palatial stair, 

On statued gallery or superb parterre. 

On turreted castle or manorial hall: 

It fell on sim|^ cottages, mde and spare: 

It fell on laboring lives, low-bowed with care; 

It fell where drave the rigorous plough, and where 

The unrusted hay-fork glittered by the granary wall. 

A few brave spirits that long have passed away, 

A few brave spirits, <m that far April day. 

Fought, lost, and, losing, still moat royally won. 

For from that hour, which was a world's dismay. 

From that long-vanished hour's brief desperate fray. 

Freedom's pure beautiful lips could smile and say, 

'*0 men of all lands, look! I have had my Lexington ! " 

Preluded thus, how memorably rose 

That bitter struggle of wrongers against w ronged. 

And with what peerless prominence largely glows 

Out from the obscurer mass of these and those. 

That soul in which all godlier gifb belonged ! 

How loftily in this one life were seen 

Simplicity, self-denial, truth austere, 

While, like the inwreathing vine about the oak. 

In delicate breeding and nuve ease of mien. 

In all fine courteous affability, spoke 

The gallantry of some Old- World cavalier! 

What stoic patience nerved his lightest breath 

In that long arduous fight's ordeal severe. 

And on the indomitable breadth and height 

Of his supernal virtue, towering white. 

How sightless calumny dashed itself to death ! 

He was our sire, our one. 

True gentleman, blameless raler, matdiless man. 

Our model and type, our first American, — 

Nay, all of lordlier meaning that no words have won. 

Till baffled eubgy pauses and says simply — Washington! 

X. 

But others, honored warriors, men of sted. 
Stood round him, ready amd eager in devotion. 
Strong hewers of that majestic commonweal 
Wrought with great btows in battle's hot commotion. 
Men following him, their stainless leader, gladly; 
Men prompt to seise and use all valued chances: 
Men cunning and quick in feints, retreats, advances. 
And yet, when the hour to fight came, fighting madly ! 
Etemal gratitude for these, who wrested 
Our future fate from tyranny, lum-bearted ! 
Who served us, being unborn, while firm they breasted 
Red war's tempestuous worst, in days departed! 
With fadeless reverence be thdr names invested. 
And clothed with love as with a shdiering raiment. 
And may the exalted work they grandly started 
Render their memory its own sacred payment; 
Bluff Putnam, fresh from the plough, a brawny yeoman. 
Greene, lover of disdpline, yet just, impartial ; 
Proud Schuyler, courtliest friend and bitter fbeman: 
I.<ee, faulty, and yet fine-toned, with bearing martiai: 
The valorous La Fayette, the dashing Marioo ; 
Tough Ethan Allen, with his grandiose phraaes; 
Montgomery, name bebved by glory's elation; 
Surk; Morgan; Wayne— oh, let the bounteous praises 
Of these whose patient bravery broke our fetters. 
Of these who won the immortal aim they tought far. 
Of these our sunch progenitors, our betters. 
Gleam out, above the applausive had they fought far, 
From history's brazen shaft in Kol^ptynd kctetil 
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XI. 

Mighty Republic, intensely 

To these men, by rich obligations. 

Thy years adolescent thou owest, 

Since only through these men thou glowest 

To-day this divine star of natbns! 

And yt\ how thy future immensely 

Foretokens new splendors unbounded ! 

Its deep, though an ocean unsounded 

That infinite nrystery urges 

With movements of vast variations. 

Will ytX, on allegiant surges. 

In billowy vassalage, bear thee 

Great gifts for thy service and {Measure, 

That thou, if God prosper and spare thee, 

Shalt regally welcome and treasure ! 

xu. 

For lo, thou standest where the dolorous thunder 

Of ruining wrong sweeps backward with the night, 

Where deadly mists of ignorance, broken asunder, 

Di^^de round wisdom's incontaminate height, 

Thou seest, with brows of beautiful defiance 

And eyes whose arrowy lightnings cleave or scorch, 

The fearless and imperial shape of Science 

Appall the darkness with her gbrious torch ! 

Thou seest some outrage her bold foot is spuming 

Bring with its (all some hideous ill to light. 

As, at some ponderous bowlder's overturning. 

Some venomous length may coil itself to smite. 

Thou seest, amid sweet transports that control her. 

The ashes her white hands are scattering wide. 

From fires where Cranmer, Huss, Savonarola, 

Because they had dared to live, sublimely died. 

Thou seest how all the crimes of perished ages, 

Wrought in Christ's memoiy, her fine soul disdains, 

All terrible engines of old priestly rages. 

Fierce torturing racks and bkx)d-incrusted chains; 

Crusades and leagues and all the old dead defences 

Of arrogant creeds now crumbling to decay, 

From that wild massacre of the Albigenses 

To the daulc anguish of Bartholomew's Day. 

Thou seest and meetest her in proud alliance. 

One old with knowledge, one in halcyon youth. 

One our Republic, one invincible Science, 

Arch-foe and fierce Apollyon to untruth. 

And down the shadowy future's gleaming vistas, 

Two stately goddesses, may you journey then. 

Alike, yet differing, as two happy sisters, 

Knowledge and Freedom visA)le among men. 

So may your influence turn the louder quarrels 

Or slumberous enmities of class and clime 

To lovelier manners and more lofty morals. 

And virtues blossoming with the touch of time; 

Till sfowly all humanity, through the ample 

Planet of its abiding, feels at length, 

Befow your bright supremity of example. 

Its genius broaden into kinglier strength. 

And then, obedient to divine indenture. 

Our destiny shall roll on, we dream not how. 

Toward some Hesperian bourn where peradventure 

The exultant soul of Shelley waits it now! 

And on the unmastered passbns, heart-enslaving. 

Shall intellect throne herself for royal sway. 

And grosser lusts and all low sensual craving 

From the white spirit of man shall drop away. 

And charity's mother4ife, with joy seraphic. 

Shall nourish upon its bosom countless foves. 

And commerce, freed from tyrannies of base traffic. 

Shall send her strong ships forth, like carrier doves. 

And holier laws of health shall bring their sequel 

Of shining bodily beauty, grace, and might. 

And opposite to the man, yet nobly equal. 

The woman shall achieve her loftiest right. 

And then from perfect marriages whose calm sweetness 

No glimmer of sorrow mars, no dream of strife. 

Some perfect race being bom, whose rich completeness 

O'ershadows utterly all precedent life. 

For thb, perchance, toward some last goal translated. 

Which life and immortality meet to share. 

In grand apocalypse, at the moment fated, 

The mystery of all time shall be laid bare! 

After the exercises in Sanders, the procession was again formed, and 
irdied to Massachusetts Hall, where a good dinner had been provided. 
vt remarks made at this dftiner are never made public, bot it is a fact that 
8 year's dinner was well attended and entertaining as usual. 
rhc committee in charge were Frederic J. B. Cordeiro of Roxbury, Edwin C. 
ywell of Asbuiy Park, N.J., and Charles 6. Penrose of Philadelphia, Pa. 



THE STUDY OF ELOCUTION AT HARVARD. 

BY GEORGE RIDDLE. 

Ten years ago elocution was a required study for the juniors, 
sophomores, and freshmen. The classes were divided into sections, 
and each section met the instructor once a week. No interest was 
taken in the recitation ; and the freshmen and sophomores frequently 
indulged in disgraceful scenes of hilarity and confusion. No instruc- 
tion was given in the management of the voice, nor in purity of tone 
and pronunciation. The instructor's chief aim was to secure an 
abundance of emphasis. Upon emphasis he dwelt, in emphasis he 
lived ; and the consequence was an emphatic failure in arousing sym- 
pathy and interest in the study. 

In 1874 a new instructor in elocution was appointed, and attendance 
was made voluntary. This instructor was Stacy Baxter, a man of 
large experience and reputation in his profession, who brought to his 
work great zeal and devotion united with capability. Mr. Baxter saw 
his labors crowned with success, and in a short time was appointed 
professor of elocution ; but ill health prevented him from fulfilling 
college duties beyond Dec. i, 1877, although he continued to hold his 
professorship until his sudden and untimely death in the following 
summer. It will readily be seen that Professor Baxter had much to 
contend with when he first came to Harvard. Elocution was at a low 
ebb, and the manner in which he turned the tide was remarkable. 
Two instructors were appointed in 1878, who still continue in office. 
One of these instructors now ventures to give the results of two and 
a half years' experience, and to suggest the methods which to him 
seem to be the best for the future. He admits that no student, under 
the present system granted by the college authorities, can become 
thoroughly proficient in elocution. For this there are two reasons. 
First, there are not enough instructors; secondly, too little time is 
devoted to each student. 

Elocution is an art, and must be studied as such, just as music and 
painting must be studied as arts. The good musidan has what is 
called a technique. The reader and speaker must also have a tech-^ 
nique. By a reader's technique is meant an absolute control of the 
voice, which must be made to fill any auditorium with as little effort 
as possible, a knowledge of lights and shades, an appreciation of the 
value of a pause, and good gesticulation and manner. To give a 
technical knowledge of elocution to a Harvard student, would require 
instruction and daily practice from the beginning of his freshman to 
the end of his senior year. Each student should receive individual 
instruction. In that way alone can his individuality be reached, his 
faults attacked, and his merits fortified. Clearly, then, at least eight 
instructors in elocution are needed at Harvard, two for each class. 
At present there are two ' for the four classes. 

Fifteen minutes a week are allotted to each senior or junior who 
desires instruction; while the sophomores and freshmen recite in 
sections, two hours a week being given to each class. Many students 
have improved their voices and delivery under the present plan. In- 
deed, they have improved so much, that they want to improve more, 
but cannot for lack of opportunity. One hour a week should be given 
by the instructor to each student throughout his college course. In 
this way the standard of reading and speaking would be raised to its 
proper level. With the limited time of the present instructors, elocu- 
tion is not much more than a hint of its possibilities. The question 
naturally arises. If there were more instructors, and if more time were 
given to the study of elocution, should we "have great readers and 
speakers at Harvard ? Certainly not. Every man cannot be a great 
reader or speaker ; but every man may be taught to read and speak 
well, — far better than he does when he enters college. The advan- 
tages of a good voice and person are not granted to all men. Some 
speakers, by earnestness and irresistible magnetism, conquer physical 
defects, even "weak presence" and "contemptible speech," and 
become great among speakers, just as St. Paul was great among 
preachers. 

It has been stated that every student may learn to read and speak 

z A third instructor has just been appointed, June 30, x88o, for the next college year. 
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TO HARVARD. OR TO WILLIAMS. 

WHKRX SHALL OUR BOYS GO? 

An indirect attack against Harvard College is 
made in the Alliance, a religious periodical pub- 
lished in Chicago, III., under the editorship of 
Professor David Swing, with President P. A. Chad- 
bourne and a number of well-known clergymen as 
special contributors. The Alliance claims to aim at 
" truth," and yet is at times as rash and misleading 
in its statements as it always is careless and inac- 
curate in its t3rpography. The article is headed, 
•« Why We should send Our Boys to Williams." 

Some of the statements in the article referred to, 
which have of late gained credence among persons 
who form hasty conclusions on moral subjects, call 
for a denial and correction. And this forces us to 
take the side of Harvard as against Williams, — a 
college whose distinguished officers and faithful 
students have our highest respect 

First, it is not true that " scores of students at 
Harvard make a genteel farce of studying." Where 
the elective system is in vogue, or the college course 
is in some way extended to suit the different tastes 
and talents of students, there is reason to suppose 
every man's inclinations may be most clearly dis- 
covered and most advantageously satisfied. This 
merit, no longer supposed, but quite demonstrated, 
belongs to the curriculum at Harvard. It is this 
that attracts hither those young men who have the 
good fortune to need aesthetic culture rather than 
severe intellectual training. It is true that many 
men at Harvard never, after their freshman year, 
open a Euclid or a Homer, but study the geome- 
trician and the poet through their translations, — 
the works of art, architecture, and literature. No 
branch of study is more popular in Harvard Col- 
lege than thetiepartment of the fine arts, none more 
esteemed than the department of English. Yet 
those students who neglect mathematics and the 
classics, and study, according to their bent, in the 
field of literature and the fine arts, do by no means 
play with study. For, even though they are never 
much exercised in understanding their subject, we 
venture to predict for them lives of more benefit to 
themselves and to society than the lives of men, 
called dull, who never acquired success with knowl- 
edge obtained in the prescribed curriculum of clas- 
sics at some little college. This liberal culture is 
what the friend of Williams calls a farce ; and what 
he calls study is an intellectual training which one 
must acquire, if he acquires any thing, at a college 
which offers nothing outside of its prescribed courses. 

But, says the writer in the Alliance, parents 
would choose more wisely in the matter of sending 
their boys to college if they but knew the facts in 
the case. It is to be hoped that for these facts 



parents will search beyond the article in the Alii- 
ance. To trust in the " public fame " of Harvard, 
fame which has spread throughout all the world of 
scholars, is safer than to trust in the petty, invidious 
misrepresentations of obscure men and journals. 

Objection to Harvard is made by the same writer 
on the hackneyed complaints of expense and im- 
morality. He says that a student can live at Wil- 
liams on one-fourth the amount needed here. Let 
us see. Students get through here at an annual 
expense of about $5oa We do not believe that a 
Williams man can lodge, board, clothe himself, 
and pay his tuition, for $125 a year. Sober and 
industrious students at Harvard can easily obtain 
from the College, by means of prizes and benefi- 
ciary funds, enough money to pay more than half 
of their expenses. Some of the best and most 
needy scholars receive annually from the College 
as much as tAS^ ^^ amount which a few find suffi- 
cient to live upon. In the Harvard Catalogue for 
1879-80, which everybody interested in the subject 
ought to consult, it is shown that in the past year 
106 scholarships and monitorships, ranging from 
^o to $350 each, were given to zo6 college students* 
Money and other prizes for composition, elocution, 
and efficient work, were awarded as usual. Bene- 
ficiary funds amounting to $1,100 a year are given 
to deserving students in narrow circumstances. 
So much for the best students, or men of special 
talent For students of every grade, the loan fund 
is open, from which money is loaned, without inter- 
est or security, to scores of applicants, in sums of 
$100 and less, on condition that it is needed, and 
will be repaid as soon as convenient after gradua- 
tion. Then there are two or three College officers, 
— prominently the Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, — who 
donate sums of $100 and less to needy students. 
A large number of students earn their expenses, in 
whole or in part, either by tutoring students in or 
out of college, or by availing themselves of various 
kinds of work offered in Cambridge or in the 
adjoining city of Boston. The catalogue officially 
announces : — 

" The experience of the past warrants the state- 
ment that good scholars of high character but 
slender means are seldom or never obliged to leave 
college for want of money." 

With these facts before us, we dare say that the 
Williams man who lives on $125 a year might more 
easily gain and more comfortably live upon four 
times that sum at Harvard. 

"There is no place in the world easier for a 
young man to be good than Williamstown : " thus 
writes the friend of Williams. We do not deny 
that the evil propensities of a young man*s nature 
may be aroused in Cambridge or its vicinity more 
easily than at Williamstown, where, the writer says, 
"even the busy looms and wheels of factory life 
are kept beyond college precincts." That morality 
is in country towns better than in cities, is yet to be 
' proved. To the young man inclined to be immoral, 
there is always the opportunity everywhere. But 
we doubt whether there is any place in America 
where the average morality of a group of 1,350 
young men is better than at Harvard College. 
Moreover, parents who thoughtfully consider life 
as it is will wisely send their children, under watch- 
ful guidance if needs be, to a scene of action and 
experience, rather than to one of unbroken se- 
renity. We will, however, refrain from sermon- 
izing, only reminding parents that college is a school 
for life. 

One more objection to Harvard we wish to notice. 
It is, that we have tutors. Now, if the article in the 
Alliance should attract to Williams next month a 
class of two hundred and fifty students, we venture 



to say that their record of no tutors and all full- 
fledged professors would be broken. The facts 
are, that Harvard has nearly as many instructors 
as Williams has students ; that here professorships 
are given only to heads of departments, each of 
which needs a number of instructors ; and, that 
the tutors and assistant professors are men of 
unquestioned ability and wide experience, several 
of whom, before they were called to Harvard, were 
highly esteemed as full professors in small institu- 
tions. Indeed, it is a fact that a tutorship at Har- 
vard is the stepping-stone, if not the equivalent, to 
a full professorship elsewhere. 

It is unnecessary to run down the older and 
larger colleges to build up Williams. Each has its 
merits, and it certainly is not necessary to claim 
that persons are in duty bound to send their boys 
to Williams; because there moral security is a 
"distinguishing feature," and "low expenses, good 
health, beautiful surroundings, pure air, and pure 
water are secured." Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
can say as much and more. We hope cavilling in 
this matter will cease. 



SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 

THE RANK-LIST. 

There is nothing, perhaps, that so well indi- 
cates the spirit of college work, as the yearly rank- 
list. In the three upper classes — senior, junior, 
and sophomore — of the College proper, there 
were at the beginning of the past year 568 stu- 
dents. In order to obtain their diploma they are 
required to get but 40 per cent of the maximum 
mark given in any of their elective studies, and 
but 33i per cent in their prescribed studies, pro- 
vided that they attain an average mark of 50 per 
cent for the four-years' course. But the rank-list 
shows that the students get not only what is re- 
quired, but far in advance of this. For the first 
time the College presents, this year, the rank of 
the three classes in one list This rank-list gives 
the names only of those who attained 70 per cent 
or upwards in some studies. It contains about 
2,100 names ; representing about 475 students, or 
about five-sixths of the whole number. The 
names of most students which appear once appear 
several times. High marks, as a general rule, 
never come singly. The leading members of 
each class reach the foremost places in every one 
of their studies. The name, for example, of the 
student who led the sophomore class occurs eight 
times. 

The showing for classical studies is very signifi* 
cant One-third of the 475 persons is found in 
the Latin and Greek courses; evidence that the 
elective system is tending, not to make the study 
of the classics obsolete, but simply to release 
those students who would have derived no benefit, 
and to afford more thorough instruction to those 
who had a taste for them. In fact, the instructors 
become more interested in their work, for they 
now have under their instruction only those stu- 
dents who voluntary select the studies which are 
congenial. 

The former prescribed work, in which a student 
could get his translation from " ponies " or fellow 
students is done away with. The instructor de- 
votes nearly all his time to lecturing or comment- 
ing ; and this system appears to be the most bene- 
ficial, as well as the most popular. 

Of the modern languages, German has the 
greatest number and the highest marks. The dis- 
tinction between ability in languages and in mathe- 
matics is clearly shown in the rank-list Students 
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wbo rank high in one branch uiuilly rank low in 
Ihc other : few men, indeed, attempting both. Suc- 
cess in natural science and metaphysics seems lo 
go Eo the malhemalical men, and [o the linguistic 
scholars comes success in history. 

The list of "lienor" men is large this year, 
including 31 names for second-year honors, — 14 
in classics, 9 in mathematics (one in both) ; and 
17 for final honors, — 7 in classics, 4 in mathe- 
matics, 2 in physiia, 2 in chemistry, I in philos- 
ophy, and 3 in history. "Honorable mention" 
in one or more subjects has been gained by 71 
seniors, — 17 in Creek, 11 in Latin, 7 in German, 3 
in French, 12 in English composition, 11 in phi- 
losophy, 16 in history, 3 in music, 2 in physics, 5 
in chemistry, x in fine arts, I in English, 1 in 
Italian and Spanish, 9 in mathematics, 6 in nat- 
ural history, 6 in political economy. To show 
that Ibis number of " honor men" is an indication 
of excellent work, and the success of the new 
system of "honorable mention," we need only 
explain the meaning of those terms. 

Second-year honors in classics and in mathe- 
matics "are open to sophomores and juniors, and 
to seniors wbo intend to be candidates for final 
honors in some year after graduation," and "are 
awarded on two conditions," The first condition 
is distinguished CKcellence in the required (classical 
or mathematical] woik of the freshman year, and 
in the work of elective (classical or mathematical) 
cotuses amounting to six hours a week for one year. 
The second condition consists in passing with dis- 
tinction a special examination, which will involve 
a moderate amount of work additional to that 
comprised in the regular courses. A candidate 
for final honors in any department " must have 
passed oilh dittmclion examinations, (u) in all the 
prescribed work of the College in that depart- 
ment; (h) onekctive courses in that or kindred de- 
partments," equivalent to from fifteen to nineteen 
hours a week (according to the department) for one 
year, "must present such theses as may be re- 
I quired of him," and "must also, near the close of 
, the senior year, pass an examination before a 

committee of the faculty." 
I "Honorable mention" is<a new honor added 

this year, and gives a place on the Commencement 
programme to those students who in any depart- 
ment of study attain an average of eighty per cent, 
on an amount of work equivalent to eight hours 
of recitation per week. 



We fully concur with the remarks of a graduate 
respecting the necessity of every class having a 
Uthful and competent class -secretary, and, when 
he neglects his duty or is found incompetent, that 
another should at once be elected. For, as the 
writer says, " Ihc life of a class, its cohesion, 
after graduation depends upon the secretary, and is 
to be perpetuated and strengthened by meetings 
and reports, at not very long intervals : certainly 
once in five years is seldom enough. My class has 
not averaged more than one meeting in fifteen 
years, and at the last some of us failed to rect^- 
nize one another ; under such conditions love for 
'Fair Harvard' dies out, and with it no doubt 
many benefactions that might have fallen to her." 

Th« opening of Ihc 'Museum of Comparative 
Zoology on Sunday afternoons, from one to five 
o'clock P.M., is apparently a success. Although the 
fact that thb great museum is open without charge 
to the public is not generally known, there are suffi- 
cient visitors every Sunday afletnoon to assure Ihe 
officers that the experiment is 10 be quite successful. 



Thb eighth summer course of instruction in 
chemistry, conducted fay Charles F. Mabery 
(/. 1S76), closes Aug. 17. It has been attended by 
twenty-five persons, most of whom are teachers. 
Thorough instruction has been given In experi- 
mental general chemistry, qualitative and quan- 
titative analyses, and special instruction in ad- 
vanced quantitative analysis and organic chemistry. 
One lady has been engaged in an original investi- 
gation in which very satisfactory results have been 
reached. The instruction is given by means of 
lectures and laboratory teaching. The collections 
and apparatus of the University are available, and 
the students are afforded every facility necessary 
to obtain a practical and useful knowledge of the 

Wk know of no easier way for some person to 
secure the gratitude of Harvard College, than by 
presenting to the fine-arts department the series 
of Greek coins which is earnestly and reasonably 
asked for by Professor Norton. The department 
will next autumn move into commodious rooms in 
the new Sever Halt ; and there is nothing so 
useful and so easily obtained as the coins re- 
ferred to in another column. 



Tub Quinquennial Catalogue, which supersedes 
the former "Triennial," is no longer furnished free 
to graduates, except to the classes previous to 
1833. It can be obtained by sending (i.io (in- 
cluding postage) to Charles W. Sever, Cambridge. 

We aim to make our advertising pages excellent 
specimens of typography, containing information of 
interest to our readers. They are almost wholly 
reset in every number. They deserve, therefore, to 
be at least looked through by all our readers. 



The heating of the hallways of Thayer Hall by 
the College this winter will remove the chief ob- 
jections that have been made to the rooms in this 
dormitory. 

Harvard Univebsity has 14,062 graduates, of 
which number 2,344 were ordained as pastors of 
churches. 

Sever Hall, one of the best redtation-halls in 
the world, will be ready for occupancy at the open- 
ing of next term. 

President Eliot, who is now in Europe, is ex- 
pected to return about Sept- 30. 



THE JUNE ENTRAMCE EXAMINATIONS. 
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THE AUTUMN EXAMINATIONS. 

The anticipatory examination for prescribed 
rhetoric of the sophomore year take* place Thurs- 
day, Sept. 30, at ten a-m. 

The examinations for advanced standing in the 
College begin Tuesday, Sept. 18. 

The examinations for admission begin in the 
following order ; — 

The Medical School, Monday, Sept. 27. 

The Scientific School, Wednesday, Sept. 29. 

The College. Wednesday, Sept. 19. 

The Law School, Thursday, SepL 30. 

The Dental School, Thursday, Sept. 30. 

The Agrictiltural School, Thursday, Sept, 30, 

The academic year in all departments begins 
Thursday, Sept. 30. 

Bv the new regulations, all seniors, juniors, and 
sophomores are required to present themselves for 
registration on Thursday, Sept. 30, between nine 
KM. and one P.u., at places to be announced on 
the bulletin-boards. 

THE FRESHMAN CUSS (I8S3). 
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NOTES. 
Thi ninunEr counn bi balany, under Pnreuor G. L. 
Goodate, began July 7, aifed vill close Aug, jA. 
Woik on Ihe new Harvird Kledical SchoDl buildigg m Ihe 

Thi Wai Ncwidd Engliih and Claiucal School hai ml, 
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MiKTOH Waikui. luocule pnrcwir of Liiin it the Johni 
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for the delivery or lecepttoD oT books. 

uf to Engli^ Uicntturf in any bianch lie being imn| 
fe chrotwlogiol order tt ii eipcrteJ that thii work w 
tomplcled bHon the College re-openi in Seplcmber- 

•(ibebeit ipoken among the advocates of woman-iuliii 
coming 10 Cunbndge neil autumn, ID make use of the H> 

deeply iDlereited. 

Vol. Vll.. Nn. i, of Ibe " Fublioilionl oT the Uuie. 
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plain by L. F. De Pognalti. 
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Ck*iii^ W. B■)ml^ (Yale 1874), who has been uudyini 
« Harvard the past year as a candidate for the degree o 
Ph D. in Semitic philology, haa jun tcceivcd an appoinunen 
H Profcsaoi of French in the Univeiaity o( Minneiola. t 
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u Ibrmod in 1B65; and 
briefly, ia 10 encourage (he study of the various reUiions. 
■odal agd political, of man id modem life: 10 Gicililate peivnal 
intercoune and inlerchan^ of ideas between individuals mter- 
caled in promoiing cducaliHul, financial, taniary, charitable, 
and other locial rcfbmu and progress; and promptly to nuke 
kurvn in Ihc public all theoretical or practical results which 
■ay Aow from such studies or bvestiptions." The president 
il D. C. Oilman, pmideni of the Johns Hopkins Univenity ; the 
LTCasuTCT i< Hamilton A. Hill (1B53) of Boaton; and the secre- 
tary (10 whom all communicatiani should be addressed) is 
Fnoklin 6, SHibom (iSjil, Coicoid, Ma». 



GRADUATES. 



£ law is 



EDHirND B. SntAcua (iB/;] opened. May 1, ■ 1aw«flicc b 
Wai.tb* Cook (lUg) is an architect in New-York City, at 

Edwakd Cook Hooii (187!} has recently been admitted 10 
the New- York bar. 

Walxui Haktwill (1871) is allonicy and counsaUor-at- 
law in CinciDoati. O. 

John J. Loud (1866) is cashier of the Union Kationat Bank 
ni Weymouth, Mau. 

HuaiBiT H. DsAKK (i8;r) « with Jamei U- Drake & Co., 
bankers. New- York City. 

Sahi;ei. Shei-uhc (1S79) is u Iha Epitcopal Tlnkigical 
Senioaiy, New York, N.Y. 

JoHH E. Wolff (1879} ■• a msmbcr of Ihe "SlaU Geo- 
bgical Survey " for Virginia- 

JosEFH H. Choati |i8siJ is one of Ike dincun of the new 
Bcrkeky School in New-York City. 

FnAXK E, Hasdall (1874) is aiumey-al-law in New-York 

Bekjauih N. Jomhsoh Ci87B> ia a counicllotal law, with 
his office b the Equitable Buikling, Boiton- 
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(iBj?) was the Fauilh«[-July ora- 



Day, >l the Soldien' Home 
Riv. AUEUHDU McKi 

RoBiar DicKSOH Smith 
tor forihe city of Boston, a 
Hall. 

inlcDdent of Ihe Atchison, Topelta, and Santa F^ Railroad, at 
Topeka, Kan. 

In the anide on " The Clais of iSjo," by Judge G, W. War- 
ren, printed in the June issue, Kichard S- Edes should read 
Henry S. Edes. 
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facturen of lealber-board, 567 and 569 Atb 
FiEDimcK 0. PatHcKiSjE), Mayor of Bostoi 
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the " Old Sout 
Boston, Sept. ] 

A UriLE volume of "Selected Poetical Gems" recently 
compiled by D. Gilbert Deiicr, editor of Ihc Cambridgi 
TriiKKi. is dedicaled to his daughter, now the wife of Charlei 
H.Wi,well(iS7jl. 

JEROUB H. K1DI 






Hon. Horace Mayn 
.1. Several! years ag 
>Ling of Fonugal the " Order of Chriii 



He 



The firm of Jackson & Cunis, noti and stack biakcn, >« 
Congreti Street, Boston, is composed of Chiiles C. Jackson 
(1863) and George T. Curtis (.868). 

Riv. Hihev H. Haynes (1873) is the principal of Jatvia 
Hall, a boys' boardbg and day school under the auspices of the 
Pioleilani Epiaeopal Church at Ihiiver, CoL 

Thomas H- Geav (1867) and Cmaklxs D. Palmer (iI69) 
eonitiluU the firm of Gray, Palmer, & Co.. Boston, manu- 
bcluicnof and dealers in wool-shoddy and wool. 

Rev, ArrKUR Mav Khapp liSio) of Cambtidge is to give 
a couise of lectures 00 " The Philosophy of An." at the Pea- 
body Institute b Bahinwre, Md„ neit November. 

Da. B- Jov jBFTBtES (>8m) lectuted. June j.al Ok United- 
Stales Military Academy at Wcai Point on color-blindness and 
ihe sdentilic and practical methods of delecting this defect. 

The venerable Dr. Ceoigr Osborne (iBiS), of habody, 
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lor the numbers already sent me and 10 contmuc the suhtcrip- 

Rev. Tmoma; R. Hasris (iBej) has, for the last ten Tears, 
been rector ol St. Paul's Church. Morrisinia. N.Y, He is a 
son of the Ute Thaddcus WiUiam Haiiis (181;). who Ibr 
twenty-five yean was Uliraiien of Harvard Coltegc- 

Thk three bstruclois in ckxuIioB at Harvard, HowmnJ U. 
Tudmor (1836). George Riddle (t8}4). and Franklin H. Sar- 
gent (1877), are all graduates of the Chauncy-HaB Sdud, 

Joseph H. Adams (1B37), late Eaaminer of Interfcrcacsa, 
and brmerly Piudpal Eiamincr in Ihe United-States Patcal 
Office, and edimof the United'States Patcnl-oSce Repora. is 
now a solicitor of Anierican and foreign patents, with office at 
3} School Sticel. Baslon. 

and higher malbcnutics, at the Sl JohnsbuTy Academy. St. 
JohnoburyHVt,, — aneacellcntprcparalory school which derives 
considerable .uppon from the Mcsrs. Fairbaoka, the great 
standard-scale manidactuivn. 
Dr. l^BAEL T- HtTNT (m. 1B70) of Bostoo ia the nsdi^ 

Ufc of Montpelier, 
ford Li^ and Am 
Life Savbg. Asnciation of New-York City- 

Rn, John Cotton Bioohs (iS;)), who is mvellmg villi 
hi. brother the Rev, Dr. Phillips Brooks [iSjjJ, recently 
preached in the chapel al Boston, Eng., b the pulpil farmerly 
occupied by his Puritan aneeitot. Ihe Rev. John Conoo, who 
came to Boiton b i6j3, and was settled ovei Ihe First Chuidi. 
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Rev- Edwaud C. Porter (1858) of Lexington delivenii, 

beautiful eubgy on the tare Cen. William Frandi 
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GiFFORD H. G. McGrew (iBj4) has recently been ap- 
pobied principal of the High School at Wareham. Ur. He- 
Grew ha. just .pent two yean at the HarvanI Divbity Schod. 

vious to entering the Divuiity School, he was pmfeMoi ofiBd- 

etn languages at Buchlel College at Akron, O. 

The following memben of the giaduatbg class of iSBoat 
the Episcopal Theological School V Cambridge werv graduaia 
of Harvard College: Augustine Heard Amot; (1877). Fnak 
HlgitBigellw (18711, William Henry Burhank (1876). [amB 
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The list of "honor" men is large thia year, 
including JJ names for aecond-ycar honora, — 14 
in classics, 9 in mathematics (one in both) ; and 
17 for final honors, — 7 in ciassici, 4 in mathe- 
matics, I in physics, i in chemistry, i in |>hilos- 
ophy, and 3 in history. "Honorable mention" 
in one or more subjects has been gained by 71 
^niors, — 17 in Greek, zl in Latin, 7 in German, 3 
in French, \z in English composition, 11 in phi- 
losophy, 16 in history, 3 in music; z in physics, j 
in chemislly, 2 in fine arts, l in English, % in 
Italian and Spanish, 9 in mathematics, 6 in nat- 
ural history, 6 in political economy. To show 
ihal this number of " honor men " is an indication 
of eicellent work, and the su 
system o( "honorable mcntioi 
explain the meaning of thoEe tei 

Second-year honors in classics and in mathe- 
matics " arc open lo sophomores and Juniors, and 
to seniors who intend to be candidates for final 
honors in some year after graduation," and "are 
awarded on two conditions." The first condition 
is distinguished excellence in the required (classical 
or mathematical) work of the freshman year, and 
in the work of elective (classical or mathematical) 
courses amounting to six hours a week for one year. 
The second condition consists in passing with dis- 
tinction a special CKamination, which will involve 
a moderate amount of work additional to that 
comprised in the regular courses. A candidate 
lor final honors in any department ■' must have 
passed with distinelisn examinations, (a) in all the 
piescribed work of the College in thai depart- 
ment \ (b) on elective courses in that or kindred de- 
partments," equivalent to from fifteen to nineteen 
bouts a week (according 10 the department) for one 
year, "must present such theses as may be re- 
quited of him," and "must also, near the close of 
the senior year, pass an examination before a 
committee of the faculty." 

"Honorable mention" isv new honor added 
this year, and gives a place on the Commencement 
programme to those students who in any depart- 
ment of study attain an average of eighty per cent, 
on an amount of work equivalent to eight hours 



We fully concur with the remarks of a graduate 
respecting the necessity of every class having a 
faithful and competent class-secretary, and, when 
he neglects his duty or is found Incompetent, that 
another should at tmce be elected. For, as the 
nriter says, "the life of a class, its cohesion, 
after graduation depends upon the secrElary,Bnd is 
CO be perpetuated and strengthened by meetings 
and reports, at not very long intervals : certainly 
once in five years is seldom enough. My class has 
not averaged mote than one melting in fifteen 
years, and a< the last some of us failed to recog- 
nize one another ; under such conditions love for 
'Fair Harvard' dies out, and with it no doubt 
many benefactions that might have fallen to her." 

Thk opening of the 'Museum of Comparative 
Zoology on Sunday afternoons, from one to five 
o'clock P.M., is apparently a success. Although the 
fact that this great museum is open without charge 
lathe public is not generally known, there are suffi- 
cient visitors every Sunday afternoon to assure the 
officers that the experiment is to be quite successful. 



The eighth summer course ot instruction in 
chemistry, conducted by Charles F. Mabery 
(r. 1S76), closes Aug. 17. It has been attended by 
Iwenly-five persons, most of whom are teachers. 
Thorough instruction has been given in experi- 
mental general chemistry, qualitative and quan- 
titative analyses, and special instruction In ad- 
vanced quantitative analysis and organic chemistry. 
One lady has been engaged in an original investi- 
gation in which very satisfactory results have been 
reached. The instruction is given by means of 
lectures and laboratory leaching. The collections 
and apparatus of the University are available, and 
the students are afforded every facility necessary 
to obtain a practical and useful knowledge of the 
subject. . 

We know o£ no easier way for some person to 
secure the gratitude of Harvard College, than by 
presenting to the fine-arts department the series 
of Greek coins which is earnestly and reasonably 
asked for by Professor Norton. The department 
will next autumn move into commodious rooms in 
the new Sever Hall; and there is nothing so 
useful and so easily obtained as the coins re- 
ferred to in another column. 



The Quinquennial Catalogue, which supersedes 
the former "Triennial," is no longer furnished free 
to graduates, except 10 the classes previous to 
1S33. It can be obtained by sending fi.io (in- 
cluding postage) to Charles W. Sever, Cambridge. 



We aim to make our advertising pages excellent 
specimens of typography, containing information of 
interest to our readers. They aie almost wholly 
reset in every number. They deserve, therefore, to 
be at least looked through by al) our readers. 

The heating of the hallways of Thayer Hall by 
the College this winter will remove the chief ob- 
jections that have been tirade to the rooms in this 
dormitory. 

Harvard University has 14,061 graduates, of 
which number 1,344 were ordained as pastors of 
churches. 

Sever FIall, one of the best recitation -halls in 
the world, will be ready for occupancy al the open- 
ing of next term. 

PKEStDENT Eliot, who is now in Europe, is ex- 
pected to return about Sept. 30. 



THE JUNE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
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The incoming Freshman class will be the 
largest ever admitted to the College. 



THE AUTUMN EXAMINATIONS. 

The anticipatory examination for prescribed 
rhetoric of the sophomore year take* place Thurs- 
day, Sept. 30, al ten A.M. 

The examinations for advanced standing in the 
College begin Tuesday, Sept. iS. 

The exam i nations for admission begin in Ibe 
following order ; — 

The Medical School, Monday, Sept 27. 

The Scientific School, Wednesday, Sept. ig. 

The College, Wednesday, Sept. 19. 

The Law School, Thursday, Sept. 30. 

The Dental School, Thursday, Sept. 30. 

The Agricultural School, Thursday, Sept. 30. 

The academic year in all departments begins 
Thursday, Sept. 3a 

By the new regulations, all seniors, juniors, and 
sophomores are required to present themselves for 
registration on Thursday, Sept. 30, between nine 
A.ll. and one P.u.. at places to be announced on 
the bulletin -boards. 



THE TRESHMAN CLASS (ISSJ). 

The fmlmiaD du> gf ihc put ycur trii not only the luxol 

:1au lh>l hu Ever cdUcciI Hanrud CoUcte, but il Indl iair a 
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of .00 %: Edwinl Pinj Wairen, of Bmloii, 01 GnxV 
luio; Arthur Clark Doinulon, of PhiUdclphia, Feni 
uigoaoiueuy, loUd and onaLylical icoiKITyr 



Goodale, began July ;, mad iriU ckoe Au^. iS. 

WoiE on Ibe new Hunrd Medial School buiMicg 
Back-bay diatricl will pmtnbly htftn early next ipring. 

The Wch Kewtoa Engliah and Qauical School hi 
lines in (biindalisD ui iBj}, absul fifty iludcnu lo Han 

Hahvapd has coafeiTed 6ti hononry {tcgreefl iince il 
dalioo b i6jS. Vale hu. Bnce 1701, (onftncd 99) hi 

As loon u a practical and laJe method o( Ij^hljnf ih 

counei in icology, hai eight iludenli doing (ieid-norlc 

Mm Anne Whitnbv, of Boiion, hai modelled a 1 
hemic liic, of the lilt Jama Wilkci, ihc nioetttnih pi 
of Haryard Vniveiai.y, It i. Kiid 10 be an admirable p 

ihaJI decide, il t> lo be placed is Miuoiial UalL 
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Bdmuhd W, Wucht (iB66) is pmfcuor of Latia and 
Creek u North Illinoii ColJegE, Fulion, III. 

JotBPH D. BtANHtH (laAj) it a mcmlxr oC the firm of 
Kialy ft Bnniun, Iiwycrt, CiDcianati, O. 

WiLUAU F. SniinKV (1B74) ii in Ihe cnploy of tht ChintH 
BOvemmcnE, ind holdi 1 food potition in the ciulonu^etviu, 

BnwiH Hamuon, the prciidflil of the Chovau, Hanbon. 
ft Vjdk [mo Co., ar Si. Iauu. Mo., iraduated at die Law- 
RncE SwntiGc School is iSs6, 

Chailes F. Ckoats, ihe prsideol oT >h( Old Colony Rail- 

Cnal Fall tUver IJoe, ii a gradiuiu in Ihe dau of iStg. 

FiuHit D. Millet (iKv) hu uken a itudio in New. 
Vorli GtT far Ihc oifliing uinUi. He nccuionallr <rHtei 
crilKUHu on jul^ bat he hu no mteniion of lecturing, or wrji- 
irig boolu, ai hai been aiuwunced. 

hp Scranlod. Pron., thv pait year, hai been appaintcd a teacher 
hi the WorcHRrHiih School. He ii a fine cUuicit icholar, 






tSMl.c 



)t of M 



been re«vtd thmuih Edmund Dwifhl [Harvard, l34i] of 
Doilan, bciui the library of Jmeph Coalidie [Harvard, 1S1;], 

Duy of nhich aie rare, and of great value. They irill be 
prcpperly labelled, and arrauEed in a aeparalc alCoire, which will 
beknOKtiaa the ' Joaeph Coolidflc Library,'" 

Eaton S. Dkdnb |i8UJ ia the auihar of "A Tieatite on 
the Ija of Pmpeity bi Inldleeluil Produclioni in Great 
Bnula and the United Snies,"Eenei>llr known u " Drone on 
Copytigbi and Plaj rifhl." The work hai tccciicd the bearii- 



whkh containt nothing 



Jos 



(ifcO « 






On Ih 



He ia lifiog in Wheeling, W. Va., with hb ton-in-law. Dr. M. 
J, Rheel. The near oldeal graduale ia fieorce W. Lyman 
(itot) of Bolton: ibe third, William Thiiinai (1807) of 
Plymouth: the founb, Dr. Ebeneiei Alden (1808) of Ran- 
dolph. It ii paiiKulirly gratifying for u> 10 be able 10 add 



Thk Har 



e payini 



1; froi 






1874. t 



, .876, i 



C. W. C. Nohle'a prirale idiool for boyi, Boiian. In Ociober, 
1876, he began giving ioilructioa to priiale pupili in Cambridge: 
and in January, iBjj, he joined his claiimaie Theodore L. 
Sewall, in the Indianapolii, Ind., Clauical School, itarted by- 
■he lanei in September. 1876. He bekmgi 10 ■ New-England 



o Sr»v« 



(.8,6) ii 



Committee at 
After gradual 



r the School 



^ard Hana, Maai., and haa 

rean, and Ihe laitor upwarda of Ate year^. 

gt College, he entered the Diiuiity School. 

lie alio graduated. He then lupplied the 
pulpu of (he Unitarian church al Samerville lii mofltht. 
Later he moved to tlaniheld, wbeie ai Hut he was br twelve 



high Khool. . 



Chailei E. BaowH (rSf,] U 


mident of 


Yarmo 


th. 




n. merchant. 


hi^nw 






juHice of Ihe 










mberoV 




Board dT Agri™lture, an elecU« 




ed by 




Uimugh Kdoua work in behalf nt im 




giici.ll 






n .867 he on 


eaniaed 




yarmouth-Counly AgricuUuTal Soc 


iety, the .1,0 


ngeal 


and 




n Nova Scoll 


.which 


he 




aeciTtary. H 








the Ma 




ehuielli Honicultun] Sodely, ih 


Ametiun PomolDgical 




and 


Ihe 






HAavAio CoLLSci ii well leprtaenled on Ibe 1117 of Biig 
Gen. Ebin Sdttoh. cotnounding the Second Brigade. Maui 
chiiKlts Volunteer Hiliiia. at appeaiahy the followmg: 

Aat.-Aij. Gnural, Ueul.-Col. Robert G. Shaw (iKgl. 
UlJieai Dirtcbir, LieuL-Cnl. Robert Amory (1B6)). 
Aut.-lntftrUr Gaurml, Major Edward N. Fenin (1S66). 
^i'i9ir-i!f-(.'dn/. Cipl. Abbott Lawrence. Jun, (iS;]). 
Emti'tir, Capl. Horace B. Sargeni, jun. {i. iS6«). 
yuJf AdvKttt, Capt. Anhur Lmcoln (lUj] . 
Pmni MmriJkml. Capi. Fraodi W. Uwrence (1861). 

Brifaii Str£timl-M*iiir, Tuckei Daland (1B7J). 
BrigmJt QumrtrrmiUrStrgnml, Ma^aHl[t An 
Brigaii Htitilai-Sttward, RuskH Sturgii, 3d (1878). 
Sriiait PrneitStrsnnt, Wendell Goodwin (.874)- 
BHtadi BitUr. Frederic Cunningham (1B74}. 
Jnfi«.i»S'frTro«''j'rifr*<.£JeotgcS. Silibee (1I74). George 
p. Gardner [.877}. 

Riv. WAaREK M. CUDWDHTM [.8;=) " apoken of by B. P. 
') in a letter ID ihe Hanlinil Pml, 
I trtuat haveheanlofhini — prieai, 
paalor. poei, pundil. alnott poloilate in Ihe liltle realm, hia 
church. He haa been the good paalor taz many yean, he be- 
ing now nearly eixly ; and the relation between him and hii 
people ii otK that ii exceptional in ita attr 



ry (.876). 



Syilaber (" Mil. Paitingic 






» the church, 
.reh wa> in debt, and the people wi 
ID pay Paul tiiiintereat.orp/f/Vfrj 
very eiacting. He cut down hia a\ 



Heh 






\%, he being ai young as 
while ID the old be is ihe grave and loving advis 
Enlertainmenta are frequent in hia parlon, whicl 



as chaplain of Ihe Massachuti 



1 think, is 


uchalpiesenL On the occasion 


of his leaving on 


Saturday, 


rowds of them went down lo hid him good-by. thus 


allesling their devotion ID bim. He ia a fa 


,unciuous,iolly- 




n, ' with twenty ihilUngs in Ihe pi 


nnd in his face," 


a. Sydney 


Smith said of Edward Everett, ai 








mean I. of Father 


Phil in -H 


ndy Andy,' -barring Ihe father- 


■oiy beak, which 


is lacking 


the Eail Boston miniuer. Mr 


Cudworlh is one 


of the tnos 




State, is bldetali- 


gable in h 


industry while engaged b. all 


bai is good, and 




a mark OB the general uciely thai his going abmad 


u coondered a half calamity by hia neighbors 


and friends, who. 


wilhoni reg 


irdto.ecl,wi.hhiinahappyret 


m to them." 



HARVARD-COLUMBIA RACE. 



. The former V 
>aa, in a coflegi 



I eighi-o 



iction to those used 
University race. July 1. The course — the third and founh mile 
of that rawed over by Ihe University crews — began at Mama- 
coke and ended at Winthrop's Piunt. The aame preparations 

train was mn. because the grand tiand wu Ihoughl to be large 
imodale all the ipectatois. The Harvard 



d their 



ar the St 



They were coached by Williar 
ctoft (Harvard. .878), the captain of the " -Varsity " in 1877 
and 1878. The Cnlumbis fresliaicn did nol arrive until June 

fnur at Philadelphia, an the SchuylkiU. Ja>per Goodwin 
-The Harvard men. aFter their arrival at New London, mei 



victoriously. The day iTier their 
of either the Uarvaid or the Col 



snds. llie beal d^ 



hb abHmc* from the boal for a number of 






which. 


-ouUhav. 


made a leas reKilule man unlit to n» in a 


hardri 


ee. even if 


he were sure of winning the grateful appredi 


tioaoTiUHamtd 




10 had 


taken tht 




the r= 


ce after a 


-The ColumbU men for the week previoui a Ihe 


raoe haj 


been in eacellent health and spirits, and 








Both 




provided with sKam-launchei on which thd 






could follow, and observe them during every stro 


eof the=i 



The race was Kt for mid-day. The tide had then beoi oa 
Ihe ebb for a tittle over two hours: and this cilrumataDCe. cnm. 
binoi with Ibe slight bieeie which blew dowo sIKam. enabled 
both crews to make their best time. Some delay was capcn' 
cacBl by a buoy drifiing out of the line, and the slaitiag boau 
dragging their anchors badly. But at 11.30 r.si,, the referee, 
Richard Trimble (Harvard. ttSo). cpiaio and stroke of cbt 
Harvard "■Vanity." gave Ihe word to start. The crewi 
taught Ihe wBler logetber. and pulled a very rapid smike, 
Harvard u. the Gral muiute pulled fony-one sDokea, and 
Columbia forty, but neither seemed to gain any advantage. 
Harvard, however, wai plainly rowing in the belter form, 
eipeoding her strength to greater advantage, and her shell 
glided through the water more steadily Ihan did Columbia's. 
ThemeninihehiilerbDalwerefiiUoriileanddash: anddowii 
the fini Biile Ihe rwo eighls aped, keeping ai good aa 
alignment as the veriest mininel dT a drill'maiier wouU can 

while the pace scarcely diminbhed. Chaptnan. wlu vaa so 
ohjeci of solicitude In the Harvard men. did not falter a pai' 

and force rarely seen. At the half-nule the boau were aiill 
bow and bow. Up to thb point neither had had a perteptiMe 
lead. But form, when in mher respects Ihe crewa are evenly 



cached. Harvard w 



narvclkius. The Harvard 
4o( a BUB knked out, ss 
,1 pulled wiih a detetmina- 
aved in a long and ledioui 



in their 



, l-be II 



a few hnn. 



mind and Goolneas, m caact accnrdaoce with the directions 
they have ptevkiusly received. 

When a mile and a half had been nnred, Harvard had • 
lead of nearly a boat's length: yel Ihia waa hetioiea reduced 

making it uncertain al any point which wi 

dred yardi farther on. The mile and Ihiee-quai 

reached. Will Chapman hoh) out 10 Ihe finish '. was ihr 

vard't friends, Nol that hb dwrcased ci>nditioD waa alvwa 
by hb rtrwing, for that waa superb, and he was evidently pre- 
paring for the lasiand hardest spurt of all: but couki be cndmc 
the Itiaint The Calumbia men quicken. Their boat din 
close by Harvard's. They still seem to have pleniy of daih. 



hb crew with rare judgm 
when Columbia's spurts wi 



I, and drive 
I of the blui 









e shenai 



K fiait 



iti up, while Ihe oihen paddle the beat 

er and are cbeeml. TlKn Ihe crew m* 
and stand. Chapman receives Ibe atio- 
who assurea Ihe eager inquii 
ay or two. Thus ended 



■eof Ibe m 



IS thirl] 



. The Ii 



officers of Ihe race were: Rrfirtt. Rkhard Trimble (tg8=). 
Jtdps. Harvard, W. A. Baacnrfl (1878), W. H. Aapinwall 
(lagj): Columbia, Meaui. EUredge and Uulter. Timt- 
kirfirl. Harvard, C, P. Curtb (1883); ColuBbia, M(. Vu 
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COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES. 

TilM JOHHS. n ipidiL ■indent In the ColteEC 1 



Dr. K. A. F. Pniiina, ptebuoi oT obileliici 
vciiitj oT PauHr''niBu. *iU 'on nal October ll 
HimnI CoDqe. each ui feel uJI. Tn aie >c 




ll wu chiellT Tor tbe Kunud rieihinni lh>l Mr. Bliu pub- 
liihed (bae nolo, and he daenci grat credil for Ike manner 
IBotuch the •niktiu been UECU led; but tiles' milbl be uval u 
adriBtiic bf U7 ptnos begianing ihe iiudy of inilytici, Ibi 
ii canuiiu m fall Ibc elcDotu; inilTUcIiiHi giwn at Karwd. 
Copia iR br uk •! ihc Untoerdly BoDkiiore, CaoibridBe: 
or ihcy can be obtaioed tlmugh tbe null bf ta^inf S'-£o (o 
Janet Blki. CimbrUic 



ANNEX." 
jcoir Sept 19-Oct. 1. 

Ths New Vorfc riMH, July ;, amuiiied in ankle of 1 
■sd a balf colui nii n [ivuv lb« hiitory of ifac Amtex, wrillea 
ibe RiT. Juliu* H. Ward, who ialcrvicwsl (be itudenu, wi 
u Ibe ptDfcBon, ud hunted up wiry iciap oC hiitory lo 
found r^midiof the nuremaii. 

AmiCATiOH lor Ibc ipecial ceuna ire now caming u 
Hcmaiy from tbii put of the nmnlry, fioin ibe Wejt, 1 
ihe Nanb.weiL One >pplicu( detirei iutruciion in 
vaaoaif. Sercnl wiih twin ud Greek, ia order to conlii 
Ibc ttudia of Ihe hi(Ii icliooli uid higher private uiUiiuiiog 

Ih hi* ■aaual icpon, PrhJoii Barnard of Cnlumbui ( 
lege gi>ei a full and eaceUeat account of ihe coUegei for wor 
in Edgtaiid, and adds a very a>rdial iwlke of the Annex. 1 
account of ibe movcoKnt for the higher education of wontei 



StvnrruH ysung ladiei procnted th 

Cieekcaily. The olben entei [or Ihe four- 
TuK candidaus ba Ihe ipedal caursa 
■elvea generally uulD autumn. Sgmeorthi 
mdics Ibe lint year have gJTCDiwIice afar 
Thi Duikiar ibe uudenu lot Ihe fint j 
sing from »S down. The Duinber *u gi 
obokned marlci above So, than of Ihoae ' 
Ihiu] 70. So br ai now reported, bill IWD 
fio for tbe year*! walk. 



respond with Ibe Q 
heiewlbie pemilled 



POLITICS. 

Crablu UFuirr (iltg), Secretary of ibe Man 
Soard of Afimlun, will addrcu the union maii-s 



Sahiiu. Paico (iSii) i» on* of the Democratic pi 
eleclon for ibe Slate dI Fbnda. He ii the chairm 
Sale Eaecntiie Cammiltee of the Demociallc part 

wai •ilbdiawn. and ibe whole conveniion give " Ihr 
for Jefferton County and Sam. Puco,'^ with " *uci 
in dd conrederate general waa remind 



dyell-i 



■n Florid 
of Ibe Dnnocralie Nalional ExeeutiTe Commiilee. 

Ut, PaacD ti vice-preaidenE of Ihe "Survivon' Aaa 
which, oa July jo, ia to unite Ihe aurvivon of t 
Florida Regimeni. It b laid ibat " be will be ibe ■» 



PRESIDENTS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Iri 949 yean there have befii Iwenly-lwo preiidenil of Har- 
vard, an avenge length of aerrice <£ eleven yean. Presidenl 
Edward Unlynke wai loogeit lime in olGce, Ihirly.Iwo yean : 
Comeliui CoDway Fcltoo, the iboneat, two yean. The lint 
graduate of Harvard who waa prendent waa Leonard Hoar, 
i6/4-iAf5, at which tirrie ibe office was regarded aa a "bed of 
thomt;" one writer uying, " That academic tcepire baa more 
or feolidiude than charma, more antiety thao proAl, toon 
trouble than rtmunenlion." tncnaae Malber wai the 6nl 

wat Henry Duiuter, 1640-1654, who waa probably thirty yean 
of age ai the time of hit appoinDoenl, but nothing definite ai 
IB hi> age i> known. Wiih Ihat oceptbn. Fretident Eliot ii 
the youngeit penon ever elected to the preaidency. The fol* 







" II 


il !|l 


Henry Dnniier 1 TO 

Charla Chauncy In 

ftSs;,^^ WWWl 

^muel Willard 6a 

John Levcrtit 1 .j 

Benjaniin Wadaworth . . . .5* 
Edward Holyoke 4S 

Samuel Langdo^ '.'. \ '.'.'. ^, 

Joaeph Willa'n] 4] 

Samuel Webber 4} 

John Thornton Kirkland . . . ' 40 

1«i.h Qiiincy ,7 

tdwaid Everett Ji 

JircdSM.ki 60 

Thomas Hdl . . . . '. ! ! 1 44 
Charle. William Eliot . . . , Nj 


.640-s* 

ill 

170B-14 

iil- 

iSro-aB 

.S60-6. 

1861-6* 


I 

61 

I; 

i 

"i 



THE LAW SCHOOL. 

TlIK Tjw ^School ifl in need of a gencroitt bene 
•ill provide for Ihe erection of a luiiable building 
Z. Ungdell in 



ProfcMnrC. 

™ why there 



!w Law-School building; 

eienl loom fbi itudy in the hliraty. Ii ii a ita. howtlva, thai 
Ihe llbraTy ta incapable of furnishing comlbrtablc leaia to the 
students who require them. Tbe school has i6j memben, all 
of whom wish to ipend Bl leasi a pan of the day in the library; 
yet for their aceommodalioo there are only seven tables seating 
sixty siudenls, and three lines of narrow benches, poorly pro- 

Ihat in from 0I the benebes ii permila the use of only small and 
[nuQovable Bioolx, and Iheielbie nearly one-third of the siu' 
dents an depiired ot the luxury of a camnuin chair, and good 
light, ll is to be hoped ibal ■ law school thai stands at the 
bead of similar institutions will aooa be ptimdcd with a build, 
ing well adapled la its purpose 

PRACTICAL METHODS IN STUDY. 

Thu elective course, " Graduale 6,'* has been, during the 
past year, the lield of eiceUeol work. Prafeasor John WU. 
liams While, who gave Ibia course, has lor some lime in- 
tended 10 publish a ayslerasiie list of Greek words arranged 
according to roots. 11k work of rolleciioni however, was 
considenble; and in order 10 relieve himself of a pan of Ibis, 

ll hasbeen.for the student! ofCradu- 
ing and valuable experience in etymoki- 



. There 



te of the mi 
iccDiding u their 






Is of Ihe best authority 

r words, and enlarged by means of Vanicek'* 
erbuch and the standard lexicons, the grouj* 
Komelisu of considerable length. CuniuB,DB 
:h be decidea, has been the supreme aulhariiy^ 
where Cuniui ia silent or doubiful, (he students 
and explained Ihem in u 



(bl Proreuo 


While's consid 


nalion. These e.planaiioos bare 










7s 


udy. 


manner (he val 






nedto 




ahon and condae nole eiplana- 






r thing in Ihe E 


pup that mi^l puxxle Ibe reader. 


Utile Ibat 


. hypolhelical 


i admiiied. and rare words an 




onlyl 






thu 


worke 


1 up by Ibe studenls. and revised by Probssoi 








en a number of theses on phiks- 


log, 


-al subjects, each .ubjec 










IS. These theses are to form as 




■duclkH 


to Ibe groups. 


Piepared at the end of Ibe year 



It i 



impDalions of phikilogjcal lacis 
cmbcn of ih 



enihusiasm in reaearth, and knowledge of etymology, thar no 
other method af inslrucdan could give; for, b Ibe case of 
every word, nuny diffeienl works, thai were set apin in a 
room in Ihe libiuy given over lo the use of Ibia elective, had 
(o be consulted, m order that no word wiihb the limita of Ihc 
authon aavgned, and no meaning necetsaty lo explain lbs 
history of (be word, might be omitted. This work tequtnd 
great can, and has been aucceasfully accomplished, ll is W 
be hoped thai Pcofeasor White will use [he eipirienc* gained 



THE NEW COIN-CASE. 

Ik 1S77 Roben Noxon Toppan (iSsB) of New Vork pie- 
sented is the Libnry a collection ol Roman coins, eighty-ona 
m number, ilkiilnling Ibe period from 400 B.C. to Cgnstaatina 
the Great. A.D. nj. The coins an of copper, sdvei, and 
gold, and are of exceptional value, owing 10 their fiiK stale of 
preservation, many of them being as clear-cut aa the leeent 
coinage of the Uniied-Staiea Mint. Copper iBoney was first 
coined bi Kome about 4s; B.C., and this collection includes a 
large copper iu c 



represented here. Cleopatra, Julius Caaar, 
le Calpumian, .^^ilian, and Acilian families, 
ch, and there are ten of (he year sig B.C. 

eaented a handsome caae, and personally 
. chrODOkigically, with a descriptive labd 

feet m length, eighteen inches >n depib at 



This collection 



THE PEABODY ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 



ploring party under the di 



will be (brown open to the public about Sept. r. It will coo- 

Fcru. including a number of mummies from Peru. Thegalleiy 
u this room will coniain specbneos from the Pacific Istaods, 
Aiuiralia, and Eastern Asia. 
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CHESS-PLAYING *T HARVARD, 
urlublyturcmful. lie 






iHie in aot bdPE ab^ 10 play thi 
Ihe pmpccu of loucn *Hmed 
« of Profcnor WilUini Everett (1 



■iiler. ll Mjmr* pl'jvd A aliOAa fune, however, ud 1 
Dined Ihe hifh iiuulud that cbau hu hIwiti held » H 
Tud. The pui neeidi ihov ihit no HittuiI Chen C 
cvei luftend 1 ddut, Dotwilhiundins thii IbeiE huve b 
Sunes iriib Contell. Wtileru. Vale, ind olhet callctci. 

The i»iiK with Ihe Boilon Cheu Qub niiunJly oitrmc 
moat uieiiiiiin ihurar. It wu pla^ to the founeenih no 
vhco Ihe Baalon cluh decided to ttop playuis by rtitoo 
Ihe tuesai of the tcuon. It luir be mntinued Dcil luiiu 
At pccHut Ihe cunt lUiidi: — 



THE CLASS OF 1 






.t Ihc Trenwnl Houk, Boicon. 
n the ereniflK of June ig. f orlyHn nieniben o[ Ihc cLau 
•ere pioeot. After grace \aA been uid by Ibc Rev. Churlei 
A. Humphreyi, the cLan chaplain, two houn or more wert 
devoted id ibe food ihinf 1 upon the tabla- A " fraiit of Teaaoo 
nod Bow of kDul " occompAnied the maierial repaat, tlimulaied 
by the Ridini of the unique bill of tire which bad been pre 
pan] lot the occaiion by ihe genial clau-KCRIaty Dr. 
Fnndi M. Wc)d. Horace Howlaiid, and Edmund Welmoie, 

of the benquel "ere Inlenpnted wilh deicnplive ciaiioni 




fnm the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Engliib diuici. The 
four iUuilralioni. the produciioai ol Mc. WttmoR. ate hen le- 
produced by pemiuion. When full jujlice had been done 10 
Ihe dinner, the famoua clau-aonc with ill utirnng refrain, " Let 

addieii. He called upon the Re.. Heniy C. Spiuldinc of 
Springheld.ihewi 




Spaulding iaid, that ihe cUu which ira w frequently lepie- 
•enlEd at Ihe meeiingi of the Faculty diitina in collegc-courK 
hai nevet reached the honor of having even a luui choien bom 



'eaU a 



•aiioui maguinei. One, the Rev, 
biography, — tb 



C. GuineU, hu 

hia faibei, Ihe Ree. Dr. Eira S. 

of the beat worka of iti kiikd in 
modem liieraiute. The pbyiidiu in Ihe dau have leveral 
timci dipped inU Ihoie pmfbund lUKiaulont of phyaiological 
and theripcutical ]»roblctiuwhichniaVe ihe liientureof modern 
medicine lo inlereiting — to dociora. Of the la wyen. one, John 
T. Uone.jun,, ii widely known by hii vatioul boolu on legal 
lubjecia, and hii Ufe of Alemader Hamilton, aa well u 




the dau an the Hon. Ocat^ B. Young, Judge of Ihe 5i 
preme Court of Mianetola, Edmund Wetntoie of New Voil 

the Fifth Mauachiucltl Oiltricl. The journaliidc profeiaic 
i> itill funbci npre«nied in the dau by Horace Howland . 
New York (of the New-Ynrli Daily Tt-iii) , ai^ Chiriea Ii 
Boe nf Woreeuer, the publiaber and editor of the Worceiti 




THE CUSS OF 1871. 



The leeond Itiennial dbner of ihe daai of 1874 waa btU 
at Young'i Hotel, Bouon, Tueiday eveidni, Juns (9. Thf 
number of membcn pncnt wai larger than might have bcca 
evpecled lie yean alW graduation ; but thia may he explained 
by the uncharitable lUppmilioo that it waa due to the fta that 
the eapeiuei o( Ihc dinner were paid fmm the clau-fund. 

After due Justice had been done to theeacelknt tabic aprcad 
for the occaiun. Iht pretident, Wendell Goodwin of New- Y«h 



remark.. He wa. 


followed by other 






the Scmlary of 


M dau, George P. 








.: Samuel B. Oar 


e of New-Yodr City; 




or in Greek at Harr 


ard. 


The notable even 


oflheevemncwaa 


hertadingofapoea 


entitled " A Ten 


'can' RelnHpcct," 




Gi<:hard> of Boiton 




of the dau dnee 


11 entered Harvan 










haitheplactng of 


hat on Ihe he»l ol 


the granile Kidier 


who ilandj perpetu 


•1 watch in Ihe Cam- 



bridge Commoni Ihe namnv eacape of ume menben wb 
were almoit bkiwn inia eternity by theeaploaioo in Smugbioo 
Hall. And again, how two memben. who thought they would 
gel up 3 little eiplmion of their own in Ihe rear of Holyoke. 
were caught in the act by the ever-vigilant chicf^f-police, and 



Duke Aleiu 10 Haivai 
aitay of aU the availah 
in aniwer 10 the aumr 
poied 10 have beoi n 
laatly, how advanc 



Or how, during Ihe viiii of Ibc Grand 

E backi wailing about Ibe Collie yard 



I few at high pticei the night befora ibe eun 
liow creitlallen the poor tdlowi vera the at 
1 they were donfronred by an entirely difleie 
•itA been prepared by the threwd iiutiuctor dt 

non-membere, funuibed material for pkua 
he daya put, to be 'recalled long after the iau 
— the (ini Ihal^ihe writer ef this haa had il 



PHI BETA KAPPA. 



queslioni coooecttd with the power 10 grant that applicalini. 
ku the honor to report: i. That Ibe oScen of Cornell Uni- 
vcriity, having made a recent apfdication to the Alpha of New 
York at Union College, have been bbrmallT astured Ihat Ihen 
appUcatlm) will be" cordially furthered; "and Ibcy believe that 
Ihit Alpha need lake no action in theij behalf at preient. 

The proper aciion on the pan of the Alpha of New York 
will be to aik the other Alphaa 10 aaaent to the grant of 1 
charter to Cornell Univeniiy. We have alirady given Ibu 
aaicnl la out vote of 1870: and no further aciion on the pwi 
nf ihit Alpha il needed, unlcaa the Alpha of New York refoie 
10 act on the apphcation of Cornell. 

1. With reaped to the conatimiiaiuil tineatioH involved, we 
have the honor 10 make a further report. 



icyoni " wherever ahe might choote. 

, and ID Harvard Lo eslabliib "acyons" in UaMadia- 
xy, without coniulling wilh her. Beyond thai, ahe 
) power. But, ai early ai 1187, Ibex l»o Alpha 
in giving a charter to the Alpha of New Hanpahiie, 
ig. cnrreclly. thai the parant Alpha could not ceanm- 



Iruth, it 
cieiy mjny yean hdore. 

With that evtinction of the parent aocaety, the Chaplci at 
lie (If, a« ia auppoied, ihe organiration of thai Chapler ante- 
.ted nun) became the parent Alpha. With the meni ei- 
iclion of the Chiplet at Yale, the Harvard Alpha becsiu 
e parent Alpha, and it to generally regarded at the pntcnt 
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« iiiiMiiiii of mU the AJphu af tb* HnnI Saui. 
. that bcqi mtrodaccd Ehc cmtDn, ilnwst (cnen], 
Bim thai ihi Aljitiu oT Ibe mcnl Sum ilull be 
a far (heir UKnt, whercTct * Beta 01 Guinu if 10 
id in uy Sole. Not hu wit Alphi now uiidiii 
tKKcnA fBwtt hj charter to grwit chlrwn outnde Ibc St.K 
B Which k uaB, uskH nil the other Alphu coocur. Thai 
povoT aeoBi to beloai iikne to tbe Mpia of Haitachiueio, 

The pnccdtnti m taw n few Ihal it nur be conToiinl to 
aoment* Urn: nril, in 1779. WiUiun uid Mur on 
pMKt to E. Pumdee lo oubliih Alphu u Hew Haven »d 
■1 CuBbridfc. StmJ, wilbout coiuulliDi thea, WLIliam 
tma Mary cMahlkli^ a bnach at Hampden- SydtK|r Colteft 
■■ ^ncbia. rkirJ, IB tTd, Hirraid and Yale uniUd in the 
wtH't'"-— of the Daruwuih Alpha. Is 1 79!, Iheoi three 
A^kaa i^baed chuten, on applicatiod, from Brown, PnDCe- 
Mb. aad WilliwiutBwn. In 1I13 Uuoo ap[ilied to Yale fet a 
fharffT. Bad in iliA iu request wu iranted. Tbe Beta and 
Guun of New York KeD to have been chuterol without 
(■7 applkatBa to w. On Oct. ij, ili4> the Alpha of Maise 
wu staUubed, with the conieat of all ibe Alpbai, allhouih 
HBqi^lAub4T Harranl had ■ rif bt under her charier to 
dtaUilli an Alpha in the Piwrince of Maine without couull. 
'a^ otl^ Alphaa. On Aug. 17, iflt9, flitrvatd roied that a 
cbnrtcT ^oLd be prepaied, lad truumittcd to Biown Unirer. 
liry ai tbe approachinf Commenceineni. And, in September 
of that year, 6h Alpha of Rhode Uland wai orianiiod wilbout 
Ibe aelieo at any elbcr CoUeie. 

The Ben of Ceuectkni waa cnabliihed al Haclford >t 
WaahisftoB C^left, BOW Triaily Coliefe, by act o< Vate 
Cbllccc aloae: aod in i>4J the CamDa of Coonecticui wai 
aifaniied. without lb* eooaenl of thii ooUcfc, or of the other 
Alpba*. under tbe undonbMd rifhl which the Yale Alpha had. 

HampdeB-Sydney, where (he lociety had died out, on the 
(no^ that the Alpba o( a State iheuM be eilabluhed at the 
chkC lileniT imlilutioa of that State. In 1S4S Dulnuuth 
granted a charier to Burlinilon, and Yale panted one to the 
Veilen Raerre Colkce, on condiliaa thai they ihould obtain 
itv coaaeni at 1h* other Alphaa, which uniKnl waj obtained. 
In the TKw of tbe Committee, Yale could bai 






I«, bnl ahe did not eheoae ta uk hci 
WiUsun aad Mary Alpha wai rerired, 

Th* Hamrd Alpha bai, of iti own ac 



[inE Ibe mat 
In tis, II 




*, irf the lefoul of an Alpha 10 Irana 
edkar Atphaa Ibe xeqiKal of petidoocn far a charier, it ' 
■■■ ao be 1b« duty of khbc ndghbonni Alpha to undertake 

no applicatiaB b before ui, tbe Commiitee lugfeii that the 
bUawinc pmpeul for (uluie acdon be lubmilted tn the Alpbai 
of * B K throucheul the difTereal Siau. 

fWitf, That whaaerer any eeUeje ihall aih far a chancr of 
* B K, Ihc applicntkn ihall be made to the Alpha of the 
Stau in which laid isUefe ihall be utuated. In caie no inch 
Alpha eaiiia, then application ihall be made to any Alpha of 
t B E, and that lucb cbarUr ihall be gnnied on a lole o( 
ni ^ than two-tbiidj of the Alpbu of the Uoilcd Staiei. 

In ease the Alpha lirat applied to ihall refute to lahe action, 
>K— appU^tioa nay be made to any other Alpha; and (he 
t thall be iiaucd by the oldeic Alpha voiinf in the 




THE HARVARD OBSERVATORV. 

Two planetary oebulm were diicovered by Profaisor E. C, 

Pickering, the director of the ObKrratoTy, on the eveningi of 
the ijih and i4lh of July. Right aiceniioa at Ihe linl, 

lecsod, iB b. 4.3 m,; dedinatiaa,~ir 11'. Both, but fmi- 
ticularly the Ant, are very minute; ladpCaceptby tbetrtpectra, 
can wiih difficully be dialinfuiahcd from the itari. Hv dit- 
covery waj not the reiult of accideoi, but of a leorch with a 



light, while A planetary nebula farmi a bright point, and ii 
recogniml initantly ai it paaaea thtough (be field. Many 
hundred itan can thui be examiacd very rapidly, and a liable 
nebula picked out from among tbem. Ai thii meihod promiies 

which now number about fifty, pnbahly a lyitemaiic leaicb foe 
theK o^ecti, covering a coniidcrable part of the heaveoi, will 
be made at tbe Obserratory. Kaowlcdge of their dlHributioa 
will thua be greatly increased, and we shall know that their 

to boll far then. 
Any plaaetity nebula ai bnghl as a atai of the twelfth mag. 

alio be boked Ibe. Doubt ha> been thiown on many of the 
attempts to measure the parallai of planetary aebulie, owing 



judicc by a cci d en t, the tiaK when the boats were birty olf 
according 10 tbe referee's dedsioo. 

After hearing the statement of C^pt Rogers in regard 10 Iha 
rowlock, Ibc leferee discharged hii rifle ai a aignal to the Har- 
vard boni to return, bul as they had gene some distance ihn 
signal was not heard; and it was not until they had rowed 
nearly ih 






rwdid, g 



hear tbe signal of recall. Thanh 
ciding that t 



1 near fiuugh far them to 
eferce must hare itrelchod 
boats were not fairly off 
id the other forty strokei, 



very minute parallaa. 






id to be the fiist discovery of Ihe kind made 


byanAmerrcan 


aitnmonier. 




Vol. 11. Ann, 




tocy of Har- 


vardCoUegcco 


oiaiaing Ihe results of observatio 




themeridian-drc 


e by Professor W. A. Roger, in 


\t, aad .87,. 




ictioa of Pro- 


fcswr. Joseph' 


intoch and Edward C, Pickering 


has recently 


been pubUshed. 


II bcludei a cnlafague, and g 


vei tbeacco- 



HARVARD-YALE RACE. 

The fifth annual race between Harvard and Vale in eighth 
oared ihelli look place on the Thames River at New London, 
Conn., July I. Harvard wai defested for tbe first tune in four 
years. Her light ciew rowed in a rc>Tin far better than that of 






Hai. 



rough for shell-rawing, beomc at the approach of tbe ap- 
pointed hour sufficiently smooth 10 admit of rowing Ibe race. 
Shortlyafters.joF.M.. the eights were al their respective starl- 
ing boats, ready far Ibe ward from the referee, Professor 
Wheeler of Yale. Tbe Yale crew, having won Ihe loss for po- 
sition, looli Ihe west side. This gave them a slight advantage 
in the first mile aad a half, for the wind waa south-west and 
did not strike tbe water in which they were to row with so 
gieat force as it struck that on Ihe east side of the line of buoys 



narked Ih 






laf th 



tihc-ord 


•Go" 


rom tbe refem 


neither ga 




antage for then 


Harvard 


whose 






oihow 




Fokei were 


pulled 


he was plainly 



After this tbe Yale crew pulled perhaps a half-doiei 
and then snipped. To (be letcrce's uiquiry, Ro 
captain of tbe Yale boat, leplied thai a rawkKk wai 
Scon after the Yale ciew stopped, the Harvard c 
stopped: bul, hearing the shoul of "Go on" fr 
friends, they pulled slowly down the course. 



there can be little doubt ; for it is preposterous (o suppose thai 
two eights are not fairly off alter both have rowed aearly a 
quarter of a mile. But the jeJerec probably thought that. If 
he allowed Ihe Harvard crew to lew over the course akne, tbe 
disappDinlaKnt of those who bad gathered to witness the mca 
wouUi he the greater of two evds; aivd so he doubllesa choae 
what he thought wu the lesser, namely, thai of not adhering 
loD strictly to a technical rule. Had be, however, decided that 
Ihe race was according to agreement won by Harvard, and 
then suggested to Ibe Harvard crew that such a leiuU 
would be untatiilactoiy to all. and that ibey shoukl return and 

which the Harvard crew would have readily adtTpied, — ho 
might have avoided both evils. 

When the Harvard crew reached the starting-point, it was 
faund accessary far Ibe Yale ci 






mentof thera 



. o'cfack the boat! w 



' itaned a second di 



hcfaie, Ihe St 

the lead, which at (he end of the ficst third-mile she had la- 
creased to aesrly a bnal's-tcnglh: but here Ihe power and 
I endurance in the Yale boat began to tell, and gradually Har- 
' Yard's hopes faded avray with her lead. Slowly, but still per- 
I cepliUy, Ihe bow of Ibe Vale boa( waa farced up, until il was, 
' ai Ihe hair-mile, even with Harvard's- For a faw stroke* tbe 

bow, and thai Yafa in turn showed m fiDnl. One more 
desperate spurt by Harvard, and the race of ilSo, as far as it 
was a race, waa over. Yale had muscular power enough lo 
win a doien leagthi. and Harvard could not keep her from 
I by that di _ . . 












The officers of the lace were: Rtfirii. Pnfosior Arthur H- 
Whoeler, 7«^/ri, Hsrvard, R. C. Watson (.B6q), W. R. 
Thayer fiMi): Vale. F. Wood (iBjs), R. J. Cook (.Bt*). 
Timikttftrt. Harvard, W. A. Bancroft (1B7B) ; Vale. George 

Ada (1869). _________ 

PAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

BnanAiD B. WHirraHOH (iBjg) is editor of the Nashua 
CauU; Nashua, N. H. 

WiLUAii P. FnoTT (1B73) is on the staff of tbe Evtming 
PtU, San Francisco. Cal. 

Hiiiav A. Curr (iSfio) is dramatic and musical critic of 
Ihe Boston Daily Aivirtiitr. 

CHAiLfs H. DoidBfelii editor and ooe< 
of the Worcester EviHint Ganiti. 



(iBte)il 



of ibe 



HaRaEBT B. Dow (1B79) b ediuir of the Ktarttrgt 

^tntiml, published al Wilmoi, N.H. 

FiTiiDWAiD Hall (1B46] of Marlesfaid, Eng., has been 
me of Ihe chief coolributiin to the New- York t/ttiim : bis 
natributions, during the past five yean, exceeding eighty col- 
jmns of matter, covering a large variety of su^^ects. 

Riv. Jahis Db Ndbhakdih (r. iBCi) is one of the editor* 
if vhc Unitarian Rtvitvi, and associate ediloi of Ihe Riiinr 



. Oct. I 



1, N.H., as Ih 



jr oflbe R 



cddenls, Il was agreed ' 



iHAaLES W. Palfiav (iBj;) is one of the editors aod pub- 
len of the Salem Higiiltr, one of Ihe oldest papers in 
' Siate« and the motto of which, furnished by Judge Joacpb 
iry in 1 Soi, reads ai fallows, — 

" Here shall Ihe Press the PaorLE'i RlCHn maintain, 
Unawed by iNrLUENCB, and unbribed by Gain ; 
Here PAXaiOT Tairm its glorious precepli draw, 
Pledged to Reuciok, Liurty, aad Law." 
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Benjamin H. Hall (1851) U editor of the Troy Daily 
Whig, Troy, N.Y., one of the Uvest and most readable of the 
New- York State newspapers. 

The Ameriean Ari Rrview.^onc of the leading art pub- 
lications in the world, — published by Estes ft Lauriat, 
Boston, has among its contributors the following officers and 
graduates of Harvard: Professor Charles E. Norton (1846) ; 
Frederick W. Putnam, Curator of the Peabody Museum: 
Thomas G. Appleton (1831); Professor William R. Ware 
(185a) : Charles H. Moore, instructor in drawbg and design 
at Harvard: Charles G. Loring (1848); Rev. Henry G. 
Spaulding (x86o). 



STATISTICS OF THE FRESHMAN CREW. 

(Clajw of 1883.) 



Names and Residences. 



< 



John Dickinson Sherwood, 

San Francisco, Cal 19 

Geone Paid Keith, 

Quincy 17 

James Merrill Burch, 

Dubuque, la 19 

Fred Leland Sawder, 

Cumberland Centre, Me. . ; aa 
Edward Twisleton Cabot, > 

Brookline I 18 

Chas. Mifflin Hammond, Capt., ' 

New London, Conn. ... x8 
Charla Mortimer Belshaw, 

San Francisco, Cal 19 

Henry Grafton Chapman, 

New York. N.Y. 19 

Julius Buchman, 

Fort Washington, N.Y. . 






bs 
'C 

X 



140 5-9 

I 

168 : 5-954 

170 ; 5-io>4 

169 6.^ 



>7« 
«4X 

88 



5.8>i 
5.10 



CLUBS. 

At a recent meeting at the rooms of the University Club of 
I^ew-York City, the Committee on Admissions, which fills it^ 
own vacancies, elected the following named gentlemen to fill 
the places of the outgoing class: T. Frank. Brownell (1865), 
Joseph P. Earle (Brown), Archibald McMartin (Princeton), 
Thomas C. Lewis (Trinity), John W. Simpson (Amherst), 
James P. Lowery ((College City of New York) Stephen H. 
Clin (Wesleyan). These gentlemen serve till 1883. 

The University Club of New York has seven hundred and 
nine members and a long list of candidates for admissbn, from 
which fifteen or twenty are elected monthly. The Treasurer's 
sutement shows a surplus of $4a,cxx> at the end of the firs 
year of the Qub's existence, a showing believed to be unprece- 
dented in the history of clubs m this country. The terms of 
admission are, — 

For resident members $100 

Non-resident members 50 

Yearly dues, residents 50 

Non-resident members as 



RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

[ To make this record complete and accurate ^ it it neces- 
sary for all graduate* and OjffScer* of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter o/aU their literary work which bears the date of the 
year 1880. The record is intended to include books^ pam- 
phlets^ monographs^ and contributions to dailies and peri- 
odicals, and also published music. SeeaUo " NEW BCX)KS," 
etc.'\ 

Artemas B. Miuzey (1834). — "Channing, — an After- 
math." Christian Register, June a6. 

Cazneau Palfrey (i8a6) . — " The Eye of Faith." Chris- 
tian Register, June 19. 

•* What the Eye of Faith Sees." Christian Register, June 
a6 and July 10. 

" Purging the Inward Sight." Christian Register, July a4. 

James Freeman Clarke (1839). — Address delivered May 
as, at the meeting of the New-England Woman-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Boston. Woman's Journal, June 5. 

Obituary Notice of CJeorge Ripley, LL.D. Christian 
Register, July 10. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1839). — "The Welcome to 
the Clergy." Delivered at the Unitarian Festival in Boston, 
May 37. Christian Register, June 5. 

"The Archbishop and Gil Bias." A Poem. Atlantic 
Monthly, August. 

' ' Jonathan Edwards." International Review , Jvly. 



William H. Channlng (1819). — "Channbg, Parker, 
and the Step Next." An Address delivered May a8, at the 
annual meeting of the Free Religious Association in Boston. 
Free Religious Index, July 8. 

Henry W. Bellovi^s (1833). "Rev. Mr. Clayden." 
Christian Register, July 17. 

George B. Ellis (1833). " Dr. Dexter's Congregational- 
ism." Review of Henry Martyn Dexter's " The Congrega- 
tionalism of the Last Three Hundred Years." Christian 
Register, July 3. 

William G. Eliot (/. X834). — Speech made May 97, at 
the Unitarian Festival in Boston. Christian Register, 
June 5. 

<'The Inspiration and Work of the Christian Ministry." 
Unitarian Review, Jn)y. 

C. A. Bartol (/. 1835). — Remarks oa Theodore Parker, 
made at the annual meeting. May a8, of the Free Religious 
Assodatbn in Boston. Free Religious Index, July 8. 

B. R. Hoar (183s). — Speech made at the Unitarian Fes- 
tival in Boston, May vj. Christian Register, June 5. 

John H. Heywood (1836) . " Antioch and Wilberforce." 
A report of the graduating exercises at these two Ohio col- 
leges. Christian Register, July 10. 

Pliny Earle Chase (1839). "WUliam G. Rhoads." An 
Obituary Notice. Haverfordian, June. 

Edward Everett Hale (x 839). — "Response ibr the 
Qergy." Delivered at the Uniurian Festival in Boston, May 
87. Christian Register, June 5. 

" Why do not People go to Church ? " Christian Regis- 
ter, July 17. 
** Unitarian Church in Pesth." Christian Register, July x 7. 
Joseph H. Allen (1840). — " The Religbn of Humanity." 
Unitarian Review, July. 

Thomas Wentvi^orth Higginson (X841). — Contribu- 
tions to the IVoman's Journal: — 
" WeUesley College," June 5. 
" Founded on a Rock," June la. 
" What Represenutive Government Means," June 19. 
" The Temperance Ballot," June a6. 
" The Ethics of Sex," July 3. 
" Temperance Suffrage once more," July xo. 
" Two Kinds of Thinking," July X7. 
" Abroad." July a4. 
" Farmers' Wives," July 3X. 
Other Writings: — 

"The Reed ImmorUl." A Poem. Atlantic Monthly, 
August. 

'• Two Anti-Slavery Leaders." International Review, 
August. 

Charles C. Perkins (184a). — "Olympia as it was'and as 
it is " (conclusion) . A merican A rt Review, June. 

" Review of Miss Kate Thompson's ' Galleries of Europe,' '' 
A merican A rt Review^ July* 

" Eugene Miinu's book, ' Les Arts ii la C^urt des Papes.' " 
Ibid, August. 

William R. Alger (/. X847).— An Address on Theodore 
Parker, delivered at the annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Association in Boston, May a8. The Free Religious Index, 
July 8. 

Francis Tiffany (1847). — Address delivered ^^ t^c Unita- 
rian missionary meeting in Boston. Christian Register, 
June 5. 

Charles A. Joy (/. X847). " Biographical Sketch of 
Frederick Wohler." Popular Science Monthly, August. 

Horatio Stebbins (1848). Letters to the Unitarian Fes- 
tival Committee. Christian Register, June la. 

Josiah P. Cooke (1848). ~" Oxidation of Hydrochbric 
Acid Solutbns of Antimony in the Atmosphere." American 
Journal 0/ Science, June. 

Thomas D. Howard (1848). — "Recollections of thfc 
Lecture-Room." Unitarian Review, June. 

Josiah P. Quincy (X850). — "Intolerance." Unitarian 
Review, June. 

Henry W. Haynes (x85i). — "The Fossil Man." Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, July. 

William F. Allen (i8si). "Mr. Meyer's Classificatory 
System of Relationships." Penn Monthly, June. 

" The Study of General History." Wisconsin Journal 0/ 
Education, June. 

Charles T. Canfield (x85a). — " The Unveiling of God." 
Unitarian Review. 

Charles Ellery Stedman (x8sa).~"A C^ase of Acute 
Catarrhal Pneumonia, followed by Hydropneumothorax, and 
Ejctreme Dislocation and Rotatbn of the Heart," Boston. 
Medical and Surgical Journal, June 34. 

Caleb D. Bradlee (185a). Poem. Printed on the pro- 
gramme of the fifth floral festival of the Harrison-square 
Church Sunday school, June 13. 

Charles W. Eliot (i8s3)« — Opening Address delivered 
at the Unitarian Festival in Boston, May 37. Christian 
Register, June 5. 



George W. Hartwell (x8s3). "Democratic Rallying 
Song." Sheet-music, published by George D. NewhaU ft Co.. 
Cincinnati, O., x88o. 

Charles G. Conner (x854).~ History of the Scar in the 
East Lodge, No. 59, A. F. and A. M. Presented at the 95th 
anniversary of the Lodge at Exeter, N.H., June 34. Printed 
in the Exeter Gazette, July x. 

Moncure D. Conway (/. x8s4). — "A Martin Summer 
in the Garden of France." Harper's Monthly Magazine, 
August. 

William J. Potter (X854).— "The Free ReUgkws Asso- 
ciatbn's Appeal for the new Index." The Index, June 3. 

Jesse H. Jones (X856). — "The Labor Problem. From 
he Labor Reform Side." International Review, New York, 
July. 

Joseph Lewis Stackpole (X857). — Argument before the 

Legislative Committee on Educatkm, of the Boston City Coun- 

il, in reference to the limitation of the expenditures of the 

Boston School Committee to the amounts appropriated by the 

City (Council: pamphlet, x8 pp. 

John Albee (/. x8s8) . — " Classics of Free Religion, —John 
Milton." Free Religious Index, July x. 

Hasket Derby (iw. X858).— "On the Prevention of Near- 
sight in the Young." Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, June 3. 

Robert T. Bdes (1858). — "Some of the Symptoms of 
Bright's Disease." Boston Medical and SurgueU Journal^ 
June a4 and July 8. 

Francis E. Abbot (x8s9). — " 1^ Step Next." The In- 
dex, June 3. 

David H. Hayden (X859). — " Recent Progress in the 
Treatment of Diteases of Children." Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, July X5. 

John C. Kimball (/. 1859) " Shall We let our Light 
shine? " Christian Register, June xa. 

Henry G. Spaulding (i860). " Christian ArchaHriogy." 
Christian Register, June a6. 

William E. Copeland (x86o). " Indian Management' 
National Quarterly, January. 

Theodore W. Fisher (jm. x86x). — " The Commitnent 
and Certification of the Insane." Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, June X7. 

J. V. Blake (x86a).— "Love and Law." A Pbem. 
Unity, June x. 

Thomas B. Curtis (x86a}.— "Sudden and Transicot 
Swellings of the Lips." Boston Medico/and Surgical Jour- 
nal, June xo. 

James De Normandie (/. x86a). — " The Hebrew Sagas. 
— Babel, or Great Schemes overthrown." The Rising Faith, 
June. 

Charles F. Folsom (x86a). — " The Pathology of Insani- 
ty." A Lecture delivered before the Graduating Class of the 
Harvard Medical School. Boston Medical and Surgieol 
Journal, July X5. 

A. E. Verrlll (S. B. x86a). Notice of recent additkms to 
the Marine Fauna of the Eastern Coast of North America. No. 
8; Brief (Contributions to 2k>51ogy from the Museum of Yak 
(College, No. XLV. American Journal of Science, Febru- 
ary, x88o, pp. X37-X40. 

A Sketch of Comparative Embryok>gy. IV. — The Embry- 
ology of the Sponges. American Naturalist, July, pp. 
479-485. 4 cuts. 

J. Orne Green (1863).— "The Importance of the Early 
Recognitk>n of Ear-Disease." Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, July x. 

" Recent Progress in Otology." June 94. 

" Phlebitis of Mastoid Emissary Vein." American Jour- 
nal 0/ Otology, April. 

John T. Hassam (X863). — "Notes and iSeries coocem- 
ing the Hassam and Hilton families, by John T. Hassam, KM. 
Boston : Press of David Clapp ft Son. x88o." Pamph., xa pp. 

John W. Chadwick (/. X864).— "John MUton." Uni- 
tarian Review, July. 

William L. Richardson (X864).— "Recent Piogiess ■ 
Obstetncs." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
July X. 

Henry F. Borden («. xS^s). — "(Edema of the Lungs, 
with Cases." Boston MediceU and SurgiceU Journal, 
July X. 

George Batchelor (x866). — "Heredity and Educatkm.** 
Unitarian Review, July. 

A. K. Fiske (x866). — "Piofligacy in Fidioa. L Zo]a*s 
Nana. II. Ouida's Moths." Norths A merican Review, 
July. 

F. W. Clarke (*. X867)— "My Fire." PapuUr Science 
Monthly, July. 

F. R. Sturgis (m. X867). — "On the Afiections oC the 
Middle Ear during the Early Stages of Syphilis." 
Medical and Surgical Journal, June 3. 

Henry H. A. Beach (m. x868).— "Reoeai 
Surgery." Boston Medical mud SurgieeU Jamrmmi, June > 
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JobD H. ClUfoid (f. 1R71] — " Libcnl Prisciplet u sp- 
pciej to Sccuiiuiim ia Eduaiion." An Etuy rod ii the 
manoi] nK«if« oT the Free Rcligiaiu AHBcalion in Bauon, 
U>T >>' ^Af ^"^f X'Uli"" Indti. July ij. 

Ludiu L. Hufabu-d (1B73J. (S« New Booki by Hii- 
vard Cndiiam in ihii numbcT-) 

W. H. BullCT (■!. 187.).— "RecenI PnigieM in Cyna- 
colD«y." BouonJffrficfl/a-JS'/r/iiB/?™'-"'!/. JtilyB. 

Clifton B. Wlnj (-. .S71).— "ITk Piopo Un of Iht 
Hoi ViBuuO Dwicht." ^amtL!ilida»landS>irgic<aji,ur- 
—/Juki?. 

Robeit U. Liwreneo f-- 'Sja)- '" A Cue of Abnor- 
mil Projeeuon of itic CoUal CuliUgo, simulatbig a Morbid 
Cniwih.~ Bmion Miditmlaii Surgint ysurHal, July 19. 

Samuel J. Banowi (/. la^j). — " Libnjy Nola." A re- 
Tiew of Tilt Criminml CtJi 1/ lit 7™i. Mccordi-i It 1*1 
Ttimnd MaiHiktlli Syxkidriit, by Philip Bcrger Benay. 
LoBdoB, i»8o. Viiilariai Rrvirv}, July, 

Qboiec 1-- WklloD (1B7S) aiid Charlo B. Wlihtrle.— 
" The Etiology of Fevtt." 80.1011 Midicul axd Surgictl 
7«.-«/,Jun 



* C>«76). 



Holmn Hii 
JtnrHiU, July 

Chwlea F. Thwlnj (ia;«).-"Jj*un™ ""I Chin. 
Siudeau hi Ametica.- Scritmrtldtulklf, ya\y. 

J. R. W. HltcbCBck (1S7J), •■ REfcni Original Wo 
ml Himnl.' PtfnUr Scirnci Msniktf, Auguil. 

Eu(uie T. Chambctlaln (1B7G]. — " Lcuer from ( 
South," AnKmunlofhulripinlheDirolinM. Evir) St 
mrday, Dciroit, Mkh., March 6. 

" The Eii(Uili>DdAncriciD Civil Serviizu." A njvieo 
Dannu B. Eatoa'i "The CitD Seriicc ia Gnal Briuig 
tUd., Match I}, 

Chaiica Sedcwlch Mlool (S.D. 187a). — "ChangB 
the Circulaiion during CcRbral Actimy-" A noiiu of t 
tatcKding phyaologica] nsearcha of Dr. Angela Mouo, 
Turin, f^br Scirnrr MKKtkiy, Jvly, fp. joj-jii. 

Bdwin W. Uorae (1878). — A Reiiw of ThoiHcal M 
un it> New York City lor Ihc cuttcat week. Evr-^f Sal, 
d»j, Detnrii, Mich., May »». 

Willard Everett ainllh.(i8;g). "TheCauunf Sleej 
a paper read al a phywVigiul conference, Feb. ij. Bail 
Mtdital ttnd Srrgiiat Imrnal, May 6. 

Manhall G. W»dBworth (Ph.D. .879).— " Report on 
Ihe Mica Uepaiiu of Ihc Hanibrd Mica Minbg Co. 1880," 

Leoaaid Waldo (S. D. iBi^). — " Docriplion of a New 
Poiiriori MioooKlei." Amiricai y-"*! "/ SciiK/, 
July. 

Bira Abbot [Buikt Piofcuor of New Teatament Criti- 

GoapeL" Conrinucd ffoai the March number, tlmilarian 
;r«-.V».June. 

"The Auihorahip of the Fourth Goapcl; Fjileioal Evi- 
dtnce*.'' Pamph., Hoiton: George H. Ellii. I'bii work i> 
an cnlatgemeol of the aniclo under the aboie name in the 
Febiuuy, March, and June nunihera of Lhe Unitarian Rt- 
ritw; ■n<litwilironnp>rtoflhewluiiKo["l>i«itulcEusyt," 
to be publiahed ihortly by (»)ri( H. EUii. Boitaa. 



[ft ii ialndtd to r,t,rd Ik, i/rik, ^/ Iki ikiUrtn^ 
■mrvard gradMU,! a.JvnktU b. fi.aad U nttiv, 
ihl Hicisiary i •formalin*, lilktr/mm lit firiHl, Ikrm- 



iS6j. 



. Henry 
Epiicnpal ChuK 



,ithi.,jic,.\ 



oConil 



y C. Poller, 
February, 1880, all of New- York Cilv. 

1875. Re». Richafd Montague, pallor of the Firai Baptnt 
Church o( Laateooe, to Manha P. Cogiwell of Cambridge, in 
(jnbndEe, Hay R. 

ige« 1. WiUiam JoMph Knowlun of Boilon, u Alberta 
Loiain Culler, daufhter of Jamei H. Culler, caihici of Fint 
Nabooal Bank of Evaniville. Ind., at Evaaxil^, May >s, by 
■he Bev. John Q. Adami. 

1S6S. JaoKi Barr Amea of Camhridge, to Sarah, daughter 

by the Rev. E, B. Willion. 
.B7J- JonaiEd- 



n, April . 






1S76 d. Thomai Bradley to Evelyn G. F,dinnnda. al K 
Chapel, Newport, B. I., March 31, by lhe Rev. Ceoige 
Magill, all of Newport. 

1877. Frederick Daggett o( Quincy, 10 Mary C. DeW 
of DarHDOuih, Nova Scotia, at the houie of the liride, July 

1B80. Waiiuo KcDiy Alley of Lynn, to Nellu!. daughtei 
F. B. Gardner of Chicago, EL, at Chicago, July 6, by the R 
Dt. W. H. Ryder. 
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Dr.ChoJK wa« bom in the lowu 
L7g«. He graduated at Hti^aid ill 
A.M. in i3ir, and of M.D. in i8>t. 



School in l[ 
eiubliihed h 



nielf ie 



a Preii- 






dent of the Kaaea iuulh Diatiict Medical Society 

SociiMy.aaaldeniiaDin lajj.amemberof ibeichoo 
and rtpteieniaiive to tbe Geikcral Court. Hit life ' 

one nf her b»I ciliieni. Ho intereit in the Pint Church am 

csnducitd Ihe illkUllalion nervice at the lelllenienl of the Rev 
Mr.Slnne. He ioinol the Eiaea Lodge of Fiecmaaoni in iSi; 
and wu iu mailer in 1818 and iSi^ Ih'. Choaie for man; 
year* haa had reanann liir being proud of hit children, aa hi 



1S13. OEOROE RIPLEY, in New York Cily. July 4. a 
hii 7aih year. 
Dr. Ripley wis born Oct. l, iBoi, al Grceniield, Mail. 

Afier gnduaiion he remained in Cambridge as a lulor. while 

pursuing h» iiudiea in the Divinity School in iSaj and 1B16. 

In t8>G he took the degree of A.M.; and Ihe degree (f LL.D, 
nferred en him in 1874 by lhe Ijiwience Univeiiily, 

and in 1B71 by Ihe Univeniiy of Michigan. In iliB he re- 
ived a call ai pauor of the Unitarian Church in FutchaaC 

ligocd hit charge, at the aame lime abandoumg lhe prolea* 

me when iu pulpiii were Riled by sonic of the moat brilliant 
•chera and uholati of lhe lime. Channmg, Enicnon, 
iihingham, Ware, Walker, and Greenwood were among hii 

.tudenl always, he devoted himself early 10 gaining a knowl- 
edge of Ihe fierman language, Ihcn a rate accoinplishmeni 
with American tcholan; and, becoming deeply versed in its 
Uleralure, theology, and philoiophy, no one did beller service 
towards promoung Ihe knowlDlgc of German liienturc in this 
community than he. In itjS be began Ihe public-iiioD of a 
series of iranslaiions by himself and others, enlilled " Speci- 
mena of Foreign Standard Literature," which did much in 
awakening an inleceil in tbe study nf German letters: and is 
ihii labor N. L. Froihmghan, F. H. Hedge, and John S. 
Dwight were among his principal asuslanlt. To ihe celebrated 
periodical, the I}ial, he *aa a frequent conlribulor during ila 
brief eaiitcnce: and with C. A. Dana, Parke Godwin, and 
John S. Dwight, from 1B44 10 1848, edited the Hariingrr, a 

talism appeared in Ihe denomination; and Mr. Ripley was 
one of the Ibremnsr among lhe liberal theotogiaiu and culti- 
vated stholani who were ideniilied wiih this movemeni, which 
was vigomusly combated by the late Proleisar Norton and 
other champions of lhe old school. Fmm this lime Mr. Rip- 
hdrew frtim lhe profession, which he abaa- 



I ability of 






Di. Uurge C. !t. Choate { ig4M , for 
of the Siiie [.wialie Asylum, and now pracliaing in Nei 
State; Charlei F. Choile (it4gli a member of Ihe I 
bar, and Pcesidenl of Ibc Old Cokiny Railioad: Willi 
Choaie (iSji). Judge of ibel'niied-SiateiCourlin Nn 
City: and Joseph H. Choaie [i8;j), of the well-known 
York law firm, Evaru, Souibmayd, ft Choaie. His daugh- 
ter is lhe wife of Dr. E. B. Gcrsdorff. of I 



ley gradually v 

doned m 1841, becoming interested in a social acheme which 
finally took (btm in the "community" which hai since 
been so widely known ai the " Brook Farm." Of this 
enlerprise, Mr. Ripley was the founder, the head, and Ihc 
main stay during its eiislencc, and be was faiihTuI m it 10 
the end. 

When the end came, be removed to New York, becoming, 
in 1849, the literary editor nf the New-Yotk T'riViaiif , wilh 
which he remained connected In the end of his life. He was 
for many years president of lhe Tribune AHociaikin. His 



iBiS. SAMPSON REED, i 

for college by his falher. and a 



lotion. A 1» ye 
lanover Slie 
f Kccd ft C 



loston.JdyB. 
;e*.icr, June 10, ,Bo 
ihS. R^-cd. Hewai 

11 Cambridge in the Har- 

; faith in the teachings of 

becoming a minister of- ihe 

Irug-tlore of W. B. White, in 



r. he opened a 1 



■A the New Jerusalem Churc) 
whole life, he was one of 
dly convinced of the doclrin. 
always an earnest advocate 
conlribuicd largely by speech 
vn m ihU community. He 
le Ifrv-JtrataUm Mmeaii 

■coming oCl]>tCAi/dra. 



c}i he had embraced, he 



1 /fm-Cknnt J/o/nii'i 



iliihed): Addieai bcftire the Boilon .Society of lhe 
usalem, 1843; Swedenborg and His Misuon, iBsg. 
arote a Memoir of the laic Rev. Thomas Worcester, 
imale friend he wait during many years. 






: haa altamed: 
le of sound 



while the good service that he has dooe to the ci 
scholarship in Ibis country can hardly be o 
X>uring the same period he was tbe chief literary adviser nf 
the great publishing house of Harper & Brotheia. in which 

I.DIiosilioiljffar/,r'. IK/e^/y says; " In both telalinns he 
cimiiniied III the end. with an unparalleled independence, 
sagacity, fidelity, and Ihoroughncss. No man in ihts couniry, 



adailyjoi 



. He has reviewed Ihoo- 
or has aunpecled any other 



le habit of his 



no personal sling. He was as indebligable and careful a liiei^ 

bund and accurate thinker." Whh lhe aid of Charles A. 
Dana (1843), >bo had been one of h!i family al Drook Farm, 
be coTKliicted the puUicalion and ihe leviuon of Appletnn's 

[liisii^-, learning, and discriminating good judgment. The work 
— an inJi^pensal lie companion of every acholar, and one which 

of working bnoka-^nwci lis complcleness and its value chieSy 
tiring industry) to his many.jided scbolanfaip, aad 



esrioJie 



In 



on, Dt. Ripley ihui fnuad 
him, and fur which he >a> 
devoted the remainder of 



lo fill; and, in eveiy sphere of ui 
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1B14. CHRISTOPHER TOPPAN THAYER, Juc 



Hfi 



T.JUIV 



the Rev. NilhanicI Thaytr, D.D., the minUlcr of thil IDwn 
Wiilely known and revered, whox ewe other nru. John E. am 
Nithinid Tliiyer. hive betn munifkimt beneficton of tti< 
College, deVDiiaj ■ pan of ihdr ample wullh to noble cndi 
Id bis latbci'i ramLly he had [he bni opporlunjln af reUEimi 
and miDulcrial Inunini, whooe fruiit were Ken in hb tSAa- 
lile. He enlend Harvard Coltege in tgn, wu a mni Talib' 



kgehe 






lial in hu cUd. ImmcdilLeif 
the Diviniijr School is Cunbridce, finiibcd hii 
a ia>7, Ulit, on the ijlh of Jantiair, igjo, 
>r of Ihc Fint Church in Beverly, Mui., wl 
, pLeounl. Hud hartnoaiaui ministry of iwn 



lucuntly imuentinE u Ihc acpacitiiin. In a plan 
ired ■ great deal of pauoial viaiiing and pastoia 

lite-lgng regard and an«tian of hil ICDple. ATlei 
eveily, he look up bia raktence in Boilon, and hai 
•mmhal retired life, in iadcpeadenl drcuuitanixi, 

. hi> jileaunt and cordial manners, utd hi> cheerful 
Dn, helping to bright™ the world around him. He 
idow. bui no chadren. - William Nru.U. 

WALDO LINCOLN, in New London. 
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'vrd. Thai these r= 



mily of the deceased." 

Fiih, daughter of Judge Pliny 



id two daughters. 

. funeral took place on Sunilay, July 4, 

nity, in WonHIer. and called logelhei 



: the OiiiitA of 



: Boston and Albany Railnud: ihe prciideots of the Eau. 
I, Dld.Colony, Ntw.Vork and New- 



of vari 



nl; als< 



distinguished men in various wallis of life. The pall, 
r. were Alesander H. BuUock, James D. Colt, Charles 
■i% Adams.jun., Dr. Joaepli Sargent, J. Henry Hill, and 
el Woodward. The addrcia wa. dehvered by Ihe Rev. 
rd H. Hall. Rcsolutioni of leipeci 10 the memarr of 

innecled. George Frial^ Hoar concludes a tribute to 
:mory in the following words: - 



Ceorgc W. 
after giadu 



n, Mifflin, & Co. ( 

rin.e5J,he-a.fille 
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REMINISCENCES OF HARVARD, 1822-26. 

BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY, D.D. 

When I entered college, all the students were required to board in 
commons. The exceptions to this rule were very few. and were 
allowed only for special reasons, and by a vole of the faculty. The 
price was two dollars and a half a week, and the fare as good as the 
average student had been accustomed to. Commons had been in 
former times a frequent cause of disturbance and rebellion, but at 
that time no complaints were prevalent The four classes occupied 
the four halls on the 6rsl floor of University, — the seniors and juniors 
the two outer ones, the sophomores and freshmen the inner ones. 
The freshtnan and sophomore halls 
adjoined each other, and could be 
thrown into one by folding-doors, 
and other large openings which 
were usually kept carefully closed 
and fastened. On one occasion, 
however (this was before my day), 
some of ihem got open, and a good- 
humored encounter ensued between 
the classes. Soon all the dishes, 
plates, cups, and saucers, of both 
halls, were in the air ; and a tutor 
was heard to say, as he left the 
scene, that " he could not breathe an 
aimosphere of crockery." These 
halls, with the intervening passages, 
were at that time the scene of the 
commencement dinner, which was 
merely a feeding-time, scarcely a 
refreshment, after the fatigue of the 
public exercises. The modern stu- 
dent has probably often speculated 
with curiosity on the final cause of 
the targe circular blind windows in 
the inner walls of those halls. 
They were designed to give as 
much unity as possible to the whole 
floor for this annual occasion. But 
very Imperfectly did they answer 
the purpose. The assembly was a 
huge promiscuous gathering. No 
attempt was made to bring class- 
mates together, no public speaking 
was possible, and even Dr. Pierce's 
stentorian voice failed of producing perfect time in the singing of 
the venerable Seventy- eighth Psalm, Subsequently the commence- 
ment dinner took place in Harvard Hall, after the modest and seemly 
architecture of that building had been spoilt by the addition to its 
front. This place was much better adapted to the purpose than the 
former ; but it is only since alma mater has had her present magntli- 
cenl hall, in which to gather her children about her table, and afford 
them ample opportunity of public and private social enjoyment, that 
the partakers of the feast can go away feeling that ihey have been at 
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mons " was increased. Permission, indeed, was granted to all who 
asked for it. Commons thus became merely one of the many board- 
ing-places in the town. The maintenance of them, however, served 
to keep down the price of board. Commons were considered pref- 
erable to any board that could be found at the same price. In con- 
sequence of this change, the number of boarders ii 
far reduced that two halls were found sufficient for their 
dation. The seniors and sophomores occupied one hall together, 
juniors and freshmen another. 

The peace of our freshman year was much disturbed by an innova- 
tion on the established college routine, attempted by our Greek tutor, 
George Bancroft.' He had just returned from Germany with new 
ideas of college organization, and doubtless with commendable zeal 
for improved methods of instruction, and obtained the sanction of 
the immediate government for the experiment of dividing the class 
i, which should have different lessons, and proceed at 
different rates of rapidity, accord' 
ing to their capacity and previous 
preparation. This measure was ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to the class, 
and kept it in a state of chronic 
irritation, with occasional outbursts 
of violence, through the first two 
terms of the year, in the course 
of which we lost, by means of it, 
some valuable classmates. It was 
the more unfortunate, as Mr. Ban- 
croft's brilliant scholarship and en- 
thusiastic nature would have made 
him an efficient and popular teach- 
er. The project was given up at 
the end of the second term ; and 
during the third term the whole 
class read Homer with him, to the 
mutual .satisfaction of both parlies. 
When the disturbing cause was re- 
moved, his eminent gifts as an 
instructor were fell and acknowl- 
edged. He did much more than 
merely hearing recitations. He 
gave valuable instruction, not only 
on the immediate lesson, but on 
matters connected with it. Some- 
limes the hour of recitation was 
almost wholly occupied by an elo- 
quent extemporaneous lecture on 
some topic of literature or history 
suggested by the lesson. 
■.a LiTEirAiLKB ' *"'^" ssidc 3 whilc from the 

recital of personal experiences, to 
iliat this experiment was repealed a few years afterward, in 
reference to all the college studies, by a decree of the highest college 
authorities. It was done at the suggestion and recommendation of 
Professor Ticknor, who was understood to have great influence in 
the college councils. The experiment, even when tried under such 
sanctions, succeeded no betrer than before. After keeping college in 
a turmoil for a ye.ir, it was left to the heads of Ihe several depart- 
ments of instruction, whether to continue it or not, and was aban- 
[loned by them all, except by Professor Ticknor in the department of 
modem languages. [See Ouincy's " History of Harvard University," 
vol. ii. ]>. 369.] 

Students at the present day, when so large a place in the curriculum 
is given to the study of history, will be surprised to learn the poor 
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provision that was made for it at the period I am describing. During 
the sophomore year, there was one recitation a week, on Saturday 
morning after breakfast, in Tytler*s meagre compend of General His- 
tory. The most conscientious students cared very little about their 
preparation for it. It was considered, in fact, a sort of joke. Tytler 
was rarely spoken of without a smile. On our way into Boston we 
stopped at the recitation-room, and recited our Tytler, or failed of 
reciting it, as the case might be. The book was never wholly gone 
through. At the end of the year, at whatever place in it we might 
have arrived, our lessons in history came to an abrupt termination, 
and alma mater never opened her lips to us again on the subject. 

There was at that time an institution, now I believe fallen into 
disuse, called study-hours. These commenced at nine a.m., when the 
" study-bell *' was rung, and continued till noon, leaving a free interval 
till dinner-time, and after dinner till two o'clock, when the study-bell 
was again rung, and study-hours continued from that time till evening 
prayers. The evening was free till nine o'clock, when the bell was 
rung, and study-hours again began. During these hours all students 
were supposed to be in their rooms, diligently pursuing their studies. 
Practically this regulation was liberally interpreted, as merely affording 
an officer ground for suppressing any extraordinary noise or dis- 
turbance in these hours ; but, provided quiet was preserved, students 
could enjoy each other's society during those hours as much as they 
wished. 

I think that at that time the prevalent feeling of the students towards 
college officers, or at least towards those with whom they came into 
most constant and immediate contact, was that of antagonism ; and 
that feeling could scarcely fail to produce some measure of a corre- 
sponding feeling in the other party. There was scarcely any thing 
of that mutual acquaintance, sympathy, and confidence which might 
theoretically be supposed to subsist between a body of youth gathered 
together for the cultivation of their minds and the pursuit of liberal 
studies, and those whose office it was to guide and assist them. A 
tutor was understood, indeed, to be always ready to help a student in 
any difficulty that might occur in his studies ; but the privilege was 
rarely used, and a student who availed himself of it would have sub- 
jected himself to the suspicion of what was called " fishing," that is, 
of attempting to gain the favor of the officer by underhand means. 
The recitation seemed designed to exhibit what the scholar already 
knew, rather than to afford an occasion of imparting to him additional 
knowledge. In matters of discipline, more especially, officers and 
students seemed to be in the .position of natural enemies, in which it 
was the business of one party to exact, and of the other to evade, as 
much as possible. And yet, when I think of the charming benignity 
of President Kirkland, I feel that these remarks need qualification. I 
believe his feelings toward every student who went through college 
under his eye were truly parental. He was accustomed to speak of 
the college as "the family.". His singular insight into character 
seemed to give him a personal acquaintance with each one of us, 
which appeared wonderful considering the little personal intercourse 
each had with him. If a student was going wrong, or in danger of it, 
the President was sure to know it, and never failed to give him the 
kindest admonition and advice. When any college business brought 
us into his presence, some pleasant remark, or at least the kindliness 
of his manner, gave assurance of personal interest ; and so graciously 
could he refuse, that we went from his presence almost equally satis- 
tied whether we had gained our request or not. Yet our contact with 
him was only occasional and infrequent. There were no regular occa- 
sions that brought us under his direct personal influence. There was 
at that time also a survival of much of the awful reverence that once 
invested the office, and which had given rise to usages which Dr. Kirk- 
land's benignity softened but did not abolish. 1 never sat down in the 
President's study but twice : once at the very commencement of my 
college life, when, at my matriculation, I signed a promise to obey the- 
college laws ; and again at its close, when I carried him a copy of my 
commencement oration, and had occasion to do some writing respect- 
ing it. Between those two points, in all my communications with the 
IVesident I remained standing. It was a prevalent and perhaps not 
unnatural impression among persons who never came under Dr. Kirk- 
land's government, that lie was lax in his administration, and was 



willing to have the odium of unpopular measures shifted upon other 
shoulders. Nothing could be more erroneous and unjust. No officer 
of the government was more inflexible than he in the enforcement of 
steady and uniform discipline, and from no one was a relaxation of law 
to h^ less expected. 

I would also bear witness to the gentle urbanity of the elder Ware 
in all his dealings with the students. And Dr. Levi Hedge, with whom 
we pursued the most important of our studies, and in whose recitation- 
room we spent more hours than in that of any other of our teachers, 
though a certain formality of manner ordinarily kept the student 
somewhat at a distance from him, never failed when occasion required 
to show a warm and hearty interest in his pupils, and a final placability 
when causes of offence had arisen. 



PROFESSOR FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE. D.D. 

For half a dozen years or more the name of Professor Hedge has 
headed the list of officers of the University by reason of college 
seniority ; and perhaps no name is more justly entitled to this position 
of honor, for in Cambridge his face, as boy and man, has now been 
familiar during three-quarters of a century. To a former generation 
the face of his father, Levi Hedge, — for many years a tutor, and 
afterward professor of logic, — was equally familiar. He, for half a 
century after his graduation in 1792 till his death in 1844, was con- 
nected with the College, and a well-known citizen of Cambridge, 
where on Dec. 12, 1805, the subject of our sketch was born. After 
the usual elementary education, Prof. Hedge enjoyed the opportunity, 
rare in those days, of a residence of several years in Europe, whither, 
in 1 81 8, he accompanied the now illustrious historian of the United 
States, George Bancroft. He studied at the gymnasia of Ilfeld, 
in Hanover, and Schulpforte, in Saxony, there gaining that intimate 
knowledge of the German language which gave him an early eminence 
among American scholars, who then gave but little attention to the 
acquisition of the modern languages. He returned home in 1823, and, 
entering college with an advanced standing; graduated in 1825. He 
has always kept up an active interest in Germany's affairs ; and at the 
breaking out of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, he was invited by 
the German citizens of Boston to address them in Faneuil Hall, on 
which occasion he advocated the German cause. 

Completing his studies in the Theological School, he first preached 
in West Cambridge (now Arlington), where he was ordained in 1829. 
In 1835 he was settled over the Independent Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church in Bangor, Me., where he resided till 1850, when he received 
a call to the Westminster Church in Providence, R.L ; removing in 
1856 to Brookline, in this State, where he succeeded his father-in-law, 
the Rev. Dr. John Pierce, as pastor of the First Parish, the immediate 
successor of Dr. Pierce, however, being for a short time the Rev. 
Frederick N. Knapp (1843). While there Prof. Hedge was appointed 
(in 1857} by the Corporation professor of ecclesiastical history in the 
Divinity School, becoming, at about the same time, editor of the 
Christian Examiner^ which was then the chief organ of the Unitarian 
denomination, and held a high rank among the literary periodicals of 
the day. 

He retained his connection with the parish in Brookline till 1872, 
when he removed to Cambridge. In 1852 he received from the Uni- 
versity the honorary degree of D.D., and in 1872 his present appoint- 
ment as professor of the German language and literature. For this 
place his early education had admirably fitted him, as his numerous 
contributions to our literature abundantly prove. His "Prose Writers 
of Germany," first published in Philadelphia in 1848, embracing 
copious extracts from the works of twenty-eight representative authors, 
mainly translated by himself, has done much towards promoting that 
interest in German literature which has of late become as general as 
it was formerly exceptional. The work has won high commendation 
from the most competent critics. A second work by Prof. Hedge, 
** Reason in Religion" (458 pp., i6mo, 1865), was republished in 
England ; and his third volume, *' The Primeval World of Hebrew 
Tnidiiion " (284 pp., r2mo, 1869), was translated into German and 
reprinted in Germany. 
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In connection with the Rev. F. D. (now Bishop) Huntington, he 
completed in 1853 a volume of hymns, some of which are from 
his own pen, and retain their place as standard hymns in other later 
collections. He also prepared a " Christian Liturgy for the Use of the 
Church," Boston, 1856. 

He has been a constant contributor to periodical literature ; and 
among the chief of his articles may be named a review of Coleridge 
in the Christian Examiner, 1833, which gives a sketch of the trans- 
cendental philosophy then beginning to attract attention in this region ; 
his oration on " Conservatism and Reform," delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society here in 1840; an article on " St. Augustine " in 
Putnam^ s Monthly, March, 1856 ; and one on " Leibnitz " in the At- 
lantic Monthly, June, 1858 ; his oration at a meeting of the alumni 
in 1866, on " University Reform," which had great influence in bring- 
ing about the present elective system of college studies. It was 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly in 1861, in which magazine also ap- 
peared two articles, " Genius " and " Irony." 

In 1853 Dr. Hedge delivered a course of lectures before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston on "Mediaeval History." 

He has also published numerous sermons, essays, translations, and 
other works, among which may be named the following : — 

" The Pretensions of Phrenology examined." Christian Examiner^ 
November, 1834. 

Introductory lecture before the Bangor Lyceum, 1836. 

Oration before the citizens of Bangor, July 4, 1838. 

*' The Atonement in Connection with the Death of Christ." Pam- 
phlet, n, d. 

Discourse on the death of W. H. Harrison. Bangor, 1841. 

Sermon on the character of W. E. Channing. Bangor, 1842. 

Oration before the Peucinian Society of Bowdoin College, 1843. 

Address before the graduating class of the Divinity School in Cam- 
bridge, July 15, 1849. 

'*The Leaven of the Word." Sermon at the ordination of. Joshua 
Young, 1849. 

** The Nineteenth Century." Christian Examiner, May, 1850. 

'* Romanism in its Worship." Christian Examiner, March, 1854. 

" Use of the W^ord 'Evangelical.' " Sermon. Providence, 1854. 

"The Gospel according to Paul." Christian Examiner, Novem- 
ber, 1857. 

** Brooks's * Faust.' " Christian Examiner, July, 1857. 

" Conscience and the State." Discourse. Providence, 1857. 

" 1758 and 1858." A New Year's discourse. Brookline, 1858. 

Oration at the Schiller festivity, Nov. 10, 1859. 

'*The Broad Church." Christian Examiner, i860. 

" Dr. Huntington on the Trinity." Christian Examiner, March, 
i860. 

" The National Weakness." Sermon. 1861. 

•* Old Age and its Lessons." Sermon on the death of B. Goddard, 
1861. 

Sermon in Brookline, Sept. 26, 1861. 

" The Sick Woman." Sermon, 1863. 

" Shedd's * History of Christian Doctrine ' reviewed." North- 
American Review, April, 1864. 

** Anti-Supernaturalism in the Pulpit." 1864. 

" The National Entail." Sermon, 1864. 

Funeral sermon on E. Everett. 1865. 

" The North-American Review on Space and Time." American 
Unitarian Association's Monthly Journal, March, 1865. 

** Live Soberly." A sermon. 1 867. 

" Practical Goodness the True Religion." (One of the tracts of the 
American Unitarian Association.) 

** Memoir of the Rev. N. L. Frothingham." 1870. 

** The Method of History." North- American Review, October, 
1870. 

Sermon at the ordination of F. T. Washburn in Milton. 1871. 

"The Faithful Servant." Sermon in memory of E. S. Gannett. 

1871. 

" Shall the Nation proclaim itself Christian .'*" Sermon. 1872. 

•' The Mythical Element of the New Testament." (American Uni- 
Urian Association tract.) 1872. 



" German Prepositions." 1875. 

** Ways of the Spirit," and other essays. 367 pp. 1877. 

** Theological Progress during the Last Half- Century." Sermon. 
1878. 

Dr. Hedge was one of the chief editors of the Christian World, 
published in New York some twenty years ago ; and has frequently 
contributed articles to the Unitarian Review and Christian Register, 
For several years he was president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and has been for many years a member of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, of the American Academy, and an honorary 
member of the Goethe Club of New York. 

As a preacher, he ranks among the foremost of the Unitarian de- 
nomination. His vigorous, independent thought, clear, logical style, 
— which is thoroughly English in spite of his German scholar- 
ship, — fix the attention of his hearers, and are rendered doubly effec- 
tive by a sonorous voice and an earnest forcible delivery, which shows 
no sign of the seventy-five years that have passed by him leaving but 
few tokens of their passage on his sturdv frame. 



THE SPIRIT OF MODERN HISTORICAL INVESTIGATION. 

IJY JOHN AUSTIX STEVENS. 

The realistic spirit which in the last quirter of a century has per- 
vaded all forms of art is gradually extending its influence over litera- 
ture also, and finally even to history. The synthetic school has still 
its followers, but they are few in comparison with the growing num- 
ber of those who devote themselves to close analytic inquiry ; and it is 
just to observe that the pains-taking research of the diligent student 
requires quite as thorough a training of the mental faculties as the 
syllogistic philosophy of the more ambitious school. History, after 
all, is a matter of facts ; and the true historian is rather he w)|p estab- 
lishes beyond peradventure or cavil the precise nature of facts, 
than he who builds upon them his structure of reason. The truly 
logical mind at once recognizes the difference between the fact 
and its raison d^etre, between the thing itself and the relations of the 
thing. 

It is to the ascertainment of facts that modern investigation is 
essentially turned, and not to philosophizing upon their causes or con- 
sequences. Precision is the one thing needful in this order of inves- 
tigation. The monograph, which is to-day the favorite form of exposi- 
tion, affords peculiar advantages for this. style of inquiry. A limited 
field can be subjected to investigation of a microscopic character, 
and pictures be evolved as nice in finish and detail as a painting of 
Meissonier or a description of Zola. 

A mass of such monographs, even by different hands gathered to- 
gether, forms the most attractive of historic volumes. Indeed, the 
master of modern historians in his original construction and method 
of treatment, John Richard Greene, has just set the example in his 
** Readings from English History." Daniel Webster considered letters 
and newspapers the very best sources of history. Only the historian 
knows the lal)or which their examination, even for the elucidation 
of a simple point, demands. We are hardly yet alive in this country 
to the importance of the preservation of both of these invaluable 
mementos of passing events. Who of us has not in his experience 
the memory of masses of old manuscripts destroyed from ignorance of 
their priceless value ? How many more are in daily jeopardy of de- 
struction 1 Where are the Schuyler papers, the Livingston papers, the 
Wayne papers, the Clinton papers, the Morris papers, the Jay papers } 
In close keeping l>eyond the reach of examination, and subject to ac- 
cidents which attend private residences. Yet all these must be printed, 
made public, before the history of the United States can be written 
in the spirit of modern investigation. 

Checked in his pursuit of history under such difficulties, town rec- 
ords have l^een for some years the student's prolific field of research ; 
an investigation to which a most happy and practical turn was given 
by President Grant's proclamation requesting the citizens of each 
town and hamlet to present the record of its history as a Centennial 
contribution. These alone form a vast storehouse of facts. 
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None will hesitate to recognize the priceless value of such histories 
as those of Gordon, Marshall, and Bancroft ; but not the contempo- 
raneous merit of the first, nor the calm dispassionate narrative of the 
second, nor yet the philosophic deductions of the third, satisfy the 
modern inquirer. He will take nothing upon trust ; to him no tradi- 
tion is sacred, and no evidence conclusive, that is not supported, cor- 
roborated, indeed proved, by contemporaneous authority. It is not 
too much to say that in view of the new material brought to light in 
the last ten years, our history must be re-written, and the roles of its 
characters redistributed in the new light of their importance. 

Scholastic theories propounded in didactic sentence have given 
way to lucid narrative, picturesque in its facts rather than its verbiage. 
Even great works which blend the two methods, such as Napoleon's 
eclectic life and Froude's apotheosis of Caesar, are more delightful as 
well as more valuable from the wonderful and minute accuracy of 
their descriptions of life at Rome and in the Mediterranean cities, 
than from the strained estimates of their common hero. Mankind has 
more of the attributes of the juryman than of the judge, and in history 
cares far more for facts than opinions. 

Language has a wondrous charm, and stately periods never seem 
more fittingly applied than when tracing the story of one of the 
turning events of the world's history or framing the portraiture of a 
king of men; but the charm and the grandeur fade as a morning 
vision if a doubt be thrown upon their integrity of statement. For, 
of the spirit of modern historic inquiry it may be fairly claimed that 
its simple, single motto is the significant and sphinx-like question 
which was asked, but not answered, at the most important crisis of 
human history, — a crisis to which modem society owes its origin : 
" What is Truth ? " 



CHINESE AT HARVARD. NO. 2. 

THE^hinese, backward and stationary as to the casual observer 
they have seemed to be, show, and in some respects to our disadvan- 
tage, how even they have been influenced by this progressive age. 
Foreigners can no longer afford to live like nabobs, nor can they look 
forward to rapid fortunes, in the marts of the Far East. The five and 
ten years* limit to a residence in China is now prolonged to almost a 
lifetime. Long voyages are practically over, and buyer and seller alike 
have ceased to watch with anxious eyes for the arrival of the next 
vessel from " 'round the Cape.'* Means of rapid transit, — the Suez 
Canal, the Pacific steamers, the multiplication of ocean-carriers of all 
nations, steam-navigation along the coast and up the great rivers, with 
other means of facilitating intercourse, — the machinery of Europe 
and America, — all these have been made available to some extent by 
the Chinese as well as by ourselves. They have not been asleep, but 
only watching and waiting ; and, although perhaps the future promises 
as much for us as for them, they are learning to do without us. 

The practical Germans are fast initiating themselves into every line 
of foreign trade, and are to be found in every track of commerce the 
world over, and this largely because of their ability to interpret the 
required negotiations of business. Young men from Germany may 
be found in the ports of Southern Europe, supplementing their studies 
by contact with languages as spoken in the several countries. They 
go everywhere, and to-day are making their influence felt in the East. 
The far-seeing German has at his command a tongue which he can 
use in a foreign field, and thus earlier win his way to usefulness and 
wealth. 

The study of a language for commercial purposes, including the 
building of railroads and telegraph-lines, the working and developing 
of mines, and many other scientific industries in which men of educa- 
tion and culture are needed, is not limited to dry plodding in the prac- 
tical direction for which it is sought. Such a study opens pages of 
literature which may afford much agreeable occupation. 

The great and populous empire of China presents, perhaps, as many 
possible points of contact with our own country as with any other. 
We can do with it and for it what we cannot with and for any other. 
It offers a vast and unexplored domain, rich in mineral wealth. Civil 
engineering will some day find there a wide sphere of operation. Com- 
petent interpreters are needed at the ports of Hong-Kong and 



Shanghai by the lawyers in their large and growing business with the 
Chinese ; and they will also be needed for the mixed courts, which are 
to be established for the adjudication of cases arising between foreign- 
er and native at ports where they do not now exist. Our legation at 
Pe-king provides for both a secretary and an interpreter ; and our 
consulates are in need of competent interpreters, whose duties include 
such official work as would prepare them for those of the consulship 
at any time when their services should be required. Possibly our gov- 
ernment may some day see the wisdom of emulating Great Britain in 
the establishment of a consular service for China, so that in time the 
consular interpreter may reasonably expect promotion ; and in any 
case, the language once acquired under such favorable circumstances 
as a position in the civil service would afford, the translator or inter- 
preter has earned a capital which must not only give him a reoutation, 
but make his services invaluable. 

Relative to trade and commerce, it has been remarked that the 
Chinese merchant is somewhat independent of the foreigner. This is 
chiefly because he has the command of the language of the country. 
Thus far in the intercourse with China, the Western merchant, with 
perhaps a few recent and isolated exceptions, has employed a " com- 
prador," who acts as an interpreter and go-between in every transac- 
tion with the native ; and thus the principal reaps only a part of the 
profit of the enterprise, and the comprador not infrequently be- 
comes the successful and affluent merchant and banker. Even in 
keeping the accounts, the comprador must have his "shroff,'* who 
weighs the silver, counts the dollars, and becomes the exchange banker 
of the concern, knowing the ups and downs of the money-market too 
well to lose for himself and his master the benefit of the slightest real 
or possible rise. The qualified interpreter would check many under- 
hand tradings, and could make himself indispensable to his employers. 
Let a few such men settle in any of the trading ports, and by and by 
their example will be followed by many others ; and not till then may a 
foreign merchant in China become independent. When the several 
ports on the coasts and rivers of the great empire have been thrown 
open to commerce, when railroads and other means of communication 
have been generally introduced, when the mountains have been probed 
for their well-known treasures, a knowledge of Chinese will be wealth 
to its possessor, to whom, also, a career honorable and useful will 
be opened. 

China has entered the family of nations, and is slowly adopting 
Western ideas. Her ambassadors are being accredited to the most 
influential governments, and she is beginning to establish consulates 
at certain necessary points, to watch over her interests. The customs 
service established at the ports open to Western commerce, for the 
supervision of foreign trade, is one of the best-regulated civil services 
in the world, and is under the superintendence of foreigners of various 
nationalities. Arsenals and shipyards have been established, which 
turn out most creditable gunboats and weapons of war. The rice 
tribute which for years has been carried to Tien-tsin, the port of Pe- 
king, in native junks, now freights powerful steamers owned by Chi- 
nese. The telegraph and the telephone are becoming important agents 
in the Chinese commercial world. Young Chinamen are going forth 
into other countries to study modern languages and to acquaint them- 
selves with modern sciences. This, however, is but a beginning. 
The most vivid imagination can hardly exaggerate that future when a 
people, taught through centuries to make the most of "every thing, 
shall bring to its aid all the newer and flner appliances ; when it shall 
mine deeper, intersect with railroads its vast domains, dredge its great 
rivers, and improve its old canals ; when it shall employ machinery to 
achieve what the millions now so deftly and beautifully but so labori- 
ously do by hand. 

While the introduction of the study of Chinese at Harvard, Yale, 
Oxford, and other universities may for a time be viewed chiefly as an 
experiment, those of us who shall live to see a firmer and better alli- 
ance between China and the Western nations, and particularly with 
our own country, will realize that these feeble beginnings toward the 
more thorough understanding of a great nation whose past, as we 
learn of it, we must the more revere, have played no unimportant part 
in the formation of those national ties which are making the world 
one great family. 
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HARVARD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS' NO. 3. 
THE CAMBRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL. 

A PUBLIC school with little more than thirty years behind it, gathering 
its pupils almost entirely from the commuoity in which it stands, and 
holding them for but a few hours a day, surrounded by a multitude of 
schools organized upon the same general plan and conducted on nearly 
the same methods, can possess little interest compared with schools 
which are for a. lime the homes as well as the training-places of youth, 
and which have gained dignity and fame from a long line of illustrious 
graduates. Yet the Cambridge High School stands in a some- 
what exceptional position among the high schools of New England. 
Its nearness to the University has made it one of the principal 
feeders of the College, and justifies, perhaps, its mention as one of the 
Harvard preparatory schools. 

The school was opened in the fall of 1847, Elbridge Smith mas- 
ter ; but had no house of its own till the subsequent year, when it 
took possession of the upper floor of the Amory-street schoolhouse. 
It was not long, however, before il overflowed these limits, and occu- 
pied the whole building. By i860 the place had become too strait for 
the number of pupils, and 
land was purchased and 
plans formed for the erec- 
tion of a new building ; but 
the outbreak of the war 
delayed the work till 1863. 
The next year the present 
building was completed, 
and was regarded at that 
time as one of the finest 
buildings of the kind in 
New England. lu situa- 
tion is on Fayette Street, 
Cambridgeport, about in 
the centre of population, 
though far from the geo- 
graphical centre of the city, 
which is near the College 
quadrangle. The Cam- 
bridge " City fathers," 
though proud of the an- 
cient Universily.and count- 
ing it as the chief glory of 
their city, have always been 
a little jealous of its in- 
fluence ; and possibly this 
feeling may have led to the 
selection of a site remote from the College. It may be questioned, 
however, if the good or evil influence of the University has not been 
quite as piowerful as if the high school had been placed nearer its 
august neighbor. 

Among the good influences which the school has enjoyed from its 
vicinity to the College, must be mentioned the fact that it has rarely 
been without one of the College faculty on its governing committee. 
In its early days, President Edward Everett, though not a member of 
the School Board, was a frequent visitor at the school, and graced its 
public occasions more than once with his presence and his eloquence. 
It is one of the pleasant traditions of the school, that Professor Louis 
Agassiz delivered a course of public lectures there in aid of its library 
and apparatus. Professors Bowen, Torrey, Peabody, Child, and 
Goodwin, have each served three years or more on the School Board, 
and have usually been placed at the head of the High School Com- 
mittee. The Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody has been its chairman for the iast 
five years. 

The Cambridge High School — or rather the city of Cambridge — 
enjoys the benefit of a portion of the fund known as the " Hopkins 
fund," from the income of which, also, the College " deturs " are fur- 
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nished. The conditions of this fund are made known in the report of 
the School Committee for 1870, as follows : — 

"In 1S39 the Legislalure auihcriied' the trustees of the charity of Edward 
Hopkins,' who was the second governor of the Connecticut colony, 'to 
establish in the town of Cambridge a classical school, the main object of 
which shall be to prepare boys for admission to Harvard University,' and 
'10 apply one-fourlh ^lart of the net income of their funds to Ihe suppori of 
said school.' This school was accordingly established. It was provided, 
however, in the act above referred to, that at any lime thereafter, when the 
school should ' cease to be supported in said town, the trustees shall an- 
nually pay over the said fourth part of the net income of their funds to the 
treasurer of the town of Cambridge, on condition that Ihe said town of 
Cambridge shall provide and maintain a school, and perform and comply 
with Ihe other duties and provisions contained in the next section of this 
act.' The next section is as follows: 'The town of Cambridge shall 
annually apply so much of said income as may at any time hereafter be paid 
to the treasurer thereof, in pursuance of ihe preceding section, to the instruc- 
tion of nine boys in the learning requisite for admission to Harvard Univer- 
sity \ the said instruction to be furnished in a public school in said lown, Ihe 
instructor of which shall be at all limes competent lo give such instruction ; 
and said lown shall, so long as said income shall continue to be paid, receive 
inio said school, and admit to all ihe benefits, privileges, and advantage* 
thereof, free of expense, any 
number of boys not exceeding 
nine at any time, who, being 
properly qualified, shall be 
selected and presented for 
admission thereto by Ihe Pres- 
ident and Fellows of Harvard 
College, and the minister of 
the First Church in Cam- 
bridge, who shall be Ihe visit- 
ors of said school for the pur- 
pose of seeing that Ihe duties 
and provisions in ihis section 
are duly complied with and 
performed.' In 1S54 Ihe 
trustees proposed to the city 
to discontinue Ihe Hopkins 
School, and, pursuant to the 
provisions of the statute above 
recited, to transfer to the city 
that portion of the income of 
Iheir fund which had been 
previously applied lo the sup- 
port of that school. This 
proposition was accepted by 
Ihe city, which thereby as- 
sumed the obligations above 
quoted 1 and the School Com- 
mittee of that year immedi- 
ately acted in fullilment of those obligations, by appointing a Hopkins 
classical teacher." 

Since Ihis arrangement was adopted, two or three boys at most have 
enjoyed the benefit of its provisions ; but as the city must have received 
in all not far from $20,000 from the income of this fund, and as it must 
by law furnish the same kind and amount of instruction as it now does, 
it may be doubled whether the charitable designs of the good Edmrd 
Hopkins have been fully carried out. One of the teachers of the 
school, however, bears the title of Hopkins Classical Instructor, and 
devotes his time to preparatory work. The present occupant of the 
position is William F. Bradbury, who has charge of the instruction in 
Greek and mathematics. He has been connected with the school 
since i8s6, and has at different times had the entire charge of it for a 
year or more at a time. His term of service is exceeded in length 
only by that of Miss Mary F. Peirce, who has been a teacher in the 
school for twenty-nine years. The present master, Lyman R. Willis- 
ton, was appointed in i8j7, resigned in l86z, and was re-appointed in 
1870. During the greater part of the interval between Mr. Williston's 
two terms of service, William J. Rolfe, the editor of Shakspeare's 
plays, was master of the school. 

Among its graduates who are or have recently been connected with 
the College, are Alexander Agassii, Dr. William Everett, Professors 
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C. J. White, and E. S. Wood, M.D., and Tutors James G. Croswell, 
George R. and L. R. Briggs. 

The maximum number of pupils, during the past two years, has been 
about 500 ; of these nearly one-quarter may be placed under the pre- 
paratory course. The average number of graduates sent to Harvard 
for the last ten years is a little over twelve. But the number of those 
prepared for college is somewhat larger. Each year the number of 
girls taking the preparatory course is increasing. Four young ladies 
passed the examinations for the " Annex '' the present year ; while, of 
the three higher classes preparing for college, nearly one-half are girls. 



THE STATUS OF ELOCUTION IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 

BY HOWARD M. TICKNOR, A.M. 

Elocution occupies in Harvard College a strange position for a 
study recognized by the government, and included in the published 
curriculum, of a great university. That position, if not one of mere 
toleration, is certainly one of trial and of doubt — 1 might almost say, 
distrust. The department receives no commensurate encouragement, 
either moral or material. The formal appointment of the instructors 
is in itself a presumption that they are qualified for the higher grades 
of teaching: yet they are expected to contribute in return for their 
very moderate salaries — salaries such as are paid to teachers whose 
functions are virtually limited to hearing and correcting recitations 
from text-books — twice as many hours of instruction per week as 
are required of other members of the board of instruction, and three 
times as many as most of these give. It would seem to be thought 
that to teach right reading and true declamation, is as simple, and as 
little fatiguing to the mind and nerves, as any merely mechanical task 
might be ; when the fact is, that no other teaching, except that of 
music, is so exhausting in itself, or requires of the true teacher more 
study and reflection in his own private hours. 

What is really required of the elocutionist who is fit to teach upon 
an equal footing with the right men in other departments of a first- 
class college ? Not merely proficiency in the gymnastics of the 
voice, — that mastery for his own use, and for communication to 
others, of the elements of speech in their varied combinations ; not 
alone the skill to deliver effectively some particular pieces of prose or 
verse, and to train others to imitate him : these things are within the 
scope and power of even the charlatans of the profession. Beyond 
and above this, he must understand those laws of natural relation 
which make speech and action what they are, and which give him for 
the guidance of his pupils and himself, not rules, but principles, 
whereby he knows and can demonstrate that not the grammarian, nor 
the typographer, nor the formal rhetorician, can prescribe a true 
inflection and a just pause, but that these have their cause and their 
correspondence in nature, as surely as the strata of the earth fore- 
ordain the dicta of the geologist and the topographer, instead of them- 
selves obeying the so-called laws of science. Elocution pre-supposes 
a knowledge of the principles of literary composition, and a recogni- 
tion of its beauties and defects, not based upon acquaintance with a 
few authors or a few striking passages, but upon a studious general 
consideration of thought and style. It also pre-supposes a sufl^ciently 
keen and clear criticism to awaken a like perception in others, and to 
show them that without such knowledge, properly applied, there can 
be no good delivery. There is many a fine reader of showy selec- 
tions and dramatic scenes, who could not convey an exact understand- 
ing of a couple of pages of Macaulay or Thackeray or Milton or 
Hawthorne.* 

It is but fair to say, that it is not at Harvard only, and at this time, 
that the study of elocution has been and is ignored or misprized. So 
far back as there are any treatises or critical writings upon this sub- 
ject and its related topic, dramatic action, the competent in these 
matters have lamented the apathy or the opposition of the incom- 
petent. The latter still repeat dogmatically that earnestness and 
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naturalness — undefined and unregulated — are better than judicious 
study and resultant skill. Did their assertion prove any thing, it 
would prove too much ; for the progress of the world is marked by 
the steps which science and art have taken in overpassing the ancient 
and respectable limitations of ignorant or undeveloped good intention. 

The grand defect in the department of elocution at Harvard is a 
want of system. The meagre time for instruction is a great disadvan- 
tage, to be sure ; but, were this time used systematically throughout 
the college course, very valuable results might be accomplished. In 
no other department can a student present himself late in his term, 
and claim instruction in a study of which he knows absolutely nothing. 
Even in the earlier years, one who chooses any other elective may be 
required to give good reason, and to prove a fitness for that course. 
But the instructors of elocution And themselves with a heterogeneous 
mass of pupils, from seniors who cannot read a compound sentence 
intelligibly, to freshmen with a fair disposition for dramatic recitation. 
As the study is more than elective, — absolutely voluntary, — the 
instructors have no other control over the student than can be derived 
from personal relationship and influence ; and they could scarcely be 
censured if, wishing to be well-esteemed, while yet desirous of doing 
their best, they should sometimes consider more the student's fancy 
than his needs. Two courses are open to them. The first is to try 
to instil as much knowledge as time allows of the essential points of 
vocal culture, of rhetorical and elocutionary analysis, and of the dif- 
ferent types of delivery, trusting that the student will build his after- 
practice upon these fundamental doctrines. The other is to take the 
aptest students, and train them — I might almost say, cram them — 
for Boylston-prize speakers ; in which capacity they appear well, and 
carry off most of the awards, while perhaps less qualified for daily 
exercise in good reading and straightforward talking than others taught 
according to the first plan, who cannot declaim well enough for a pub- 
lic competition. 

The only remedy for existing evils, and the only real hope for the 
future, lies, not in multiplying independent teachers, — wise, experi- 
enced, and successful, in his way, as each maybe, — but in such a 
system as underlies all other departments in the University. Let the 
study be an elective one, unestimated and unrewarded by marks, if 
you will ; but cause the instruction to be prized by making it cost 
something, — not in money of course, but in attention, exertion, and 
acquirement. Make the condition for higher instruction to be a thor- 
ough acquaintance with what is elementary and rudimental, giving fair 
opportunity for these to be learned with economy of time and trouble. 
Were this required, the errors uncorrected at home and the ignorance 
unenlightened at school would soon disappear from the speech of the 
earnest and ambitious. For all know and use all vocal elements. Any 
perso'n who hears can distinguish them ; if he could not do so, he 
could not pass a day among his fellows without being entangled in 
confusion. The real difficulty is to resolve each element from the 
combinations in which it appears, and to master it by itself. To say 
that a person has no ear, is like saying that pupils taught upon the 
Quincy system have no eye, because they cannot distinguish by name 
the individual letters in words which they can read and write. And in 
all study of elocution, -^ by which I mean, broadly, the art of general 
good reading and speaking, and not mere preparation for public exhi- 
tions, — this resolution and recognition of the elements of speech — 
this learning their philosophy — is the first and absolutely necessary 
step. These elements can be taught to many persons at once, just as 
well as the distinctions between two orders of architecture can be 
taught to five hundred auditors at a Lowell Institute lecture, — fravided 
they attend, remember, and reflect. It is a wretched waste of time 
and strength for an instructor to go over and over these things with 
each separate pupil ; yet, on the other hand, he would neglect his duty 
were he not to attempt it with every one who needs such enlighten- 
ment. 

Subsequent training should be gradual and symmetrical, and no 
student should be allowed to undertake the lyrical and the dramatic 
until he had attained a creditable proficiency in the narrative and ora- 
torical. 

Beside this progressive system of instruction, — the value of which 
I daily recognize more clearly after twenty years of study and criti- 
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cism and exercise, — yet more must be conceded by the University. I 
mean ample facilities for practice. There should be rooms constantly 
open, into which students could go freely, and practise what they have 
been taught. For lack of this, much instruction now produces small 
results. Many men of decided ability appear on public days inferior 
to others less gifted, who have had private lessons, not only because 
of their less instruction, but also because they have not had the one or 
two hours of weekly extra exercise in the master's room. 

If the government of Harvard College will show the same active 
interest in the department of elocution which it has done in some 
others, providing liberally for the future as if it believed in a good 
work to be done, and will not merely drift along from year to year, 
leaving the department without head, system, responsibility, or hearty 
encouragement, — if it will do this, there is no doubt the College will 
eventually train up speakers of whom to be proud, and whose elocu- 
tionary instruction shall not have been inferior to any in the world. 
But if this cannot be done, there will continue to be the old alternation 
of good teachers, bad teachers, and no teachers, and a series of grad- 
uates who will talk and speak according to the locality of their birth, 
and the accidents of their social or business environment. 



THE HARVARD BOOK. 



Two young men of the class of 1874, in their senior year at college, 
perpetuated their names among the historians of Harvard University 
by the editing and publishing of a work that will always form an in- 
valuable part of the history of their alma mater and biographies of 
her officers ; not because their own writing was extensive, but by 
reason of the abundance of matter that they collected together from 
an almost incomparable list of writers. The editors had neither age 
nor experience, but energy and good judgment, combined with the 
practical ability requisite successfully to carry through what to many 
seemed almost an impossibility. Their scheme met with sufficient 
approval to draw forth the hearty co-operation of many of the best 
writers of the time. The title-page of the book reads : — 

THE HARVARD BOOK: 

A SBRIES OF 

HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 

SKETCHES. 

BY 

VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

JllustratrH toitli Ftrtos anH portraits. 

COLLECTED AND PUBLISHED BY 

F. O. VAILLE AND H. A. CLARK, 
Class op 7874. 

Although the articles are termed " sketches," they, as a whole, form 
the most complete and valuable history of the University, — a history 
with its facts not in chronological order, but for many purposes much 
more admirably arranged ; a history written not in accordance with 
the thoughts of one man regarding the whole University, but compiled 
from the results of study and experience of many men who were 
among the best authorities on each of the subjects on which they 
wrote. For instance, Samuel Eliot furnished the introductory " His- 
torical Sketch;" John Holmes, — who is said to be not inferior in 
wit, and even superior in modesty, to his illustrious brother Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, — the interesting sketches of "Hollis Hall" and 
" Harvard Square ; " the late Dr. Jeffries Wyman, the history of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, which he 
himself built up ; John Langdon Sibley, " The Harvard Library," with 
which he had been connected for two-score years ; the Rev. Dr.. Oli- 
ver Stearns, "The Divinity School," in which he had been a student 
nearly fifty years before, and with which he had ever since been more 
or less identified ; " The President's House " was the subject of Ex- 
President Thomas Hill's contribution; the "Law School" chapter 



was written by the dean, the late Gov. Emory Washburn ; " The Medi- 
cal School," by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes ; " The Dental School," 
by its dean. Dr. Thomas H. Chandler; "The Lawrence Scientific 
School," by its dean. Professor Henry L. Eustis ; "The Botanic Gar- 
den," by Dr. Asa Gray, who had been appointed to the Fisher pro- 
fessorship in 1842; "The Bussey Institution," the Harvard school 
of agriculture and horticulture, by its dean. Professor Francis H. 
Storer ; " The College Yard," by the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis ; " Class 
Day," by James Russell Lowell ; " Commons," by Benjamin H. Hall, 
author of "College Words and Customs," and editor of the Troy 
Daily Whig; but the list of names might be continued almost ad 
infinitum. The chapters were not only from trustworthy and compe- 
tent authors, but, as an additional precaution against errors, the various 
proofs were in almost every case read carefully, both by the editors 
and by several persons who were quite familiar with the respective sub- 
jects. The whole work is so completely done and admirably arranged, 
that nowadays any one desiring information, specific or general, re- 
garding the University as a whole, or any of its departments, needs 
simply to refer to this one book. It is true that the three preceding 
histories had thoroughly covered the subject up to their respective 
dates. The first in book-form was " A History of Harvard University 
from its Foundation in 1636 to the Period of the American Revolution, 
by the late Benjamin Peirce, A.M., librarian of the University," 1833; 
the second was "The History of Harvard University, by Josiah 
Quincy, LL.D., President of the University," 1840; the third, "A 
Sketch of the History of Harvard College and of its Present State, 
by Samuel A. Eliot," 1848. The fourth history is " The Harvard 
Book," 1874, now under consideration. 

Although these are nominally the only four histories of Harvard 
University, the subject itself has been a favorite theme with foreigner 
and native, with graduate and student, with historians and "Bohe- 
mians." In the histories of the United States, the New-England States, 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the counties of Suffolk and 
Middlesex, the cities of Boston and Cambridge, the history of Harvard 
College has always found a prominent place. So that, as Mr. Eliot 
says in the opening sketch in "The Harvard Book," "the history of 
Harvard College has no need of being re- written. It is already as 
accessible as any history requires to be." But in addition to his state- 
ment that "the only excuse for attempting a fresh sketch of such a 
history is, that it may lead back to what lies in fuller proportions be- 
hind it ; " he might have said, that, aside from its better or at least' 
difFerent arrangement, it is well that a history so rich in its details, 
and so dear to the many alumni and friends, should be printed more 
elaborately and more attractively than its predecessors. And in this 
respect " The Harvard Book " stands pre-eminently apart from the 
other histories of the University. It comprises two large quarto vol- 
umes, making upwards of eight hundred pages, printed on fine paper, 
with press-work as good as the University Press of Cambridge could 
do. The type used was new, and every line shows the handiwork of 
a competent and careful pressman. In many respects the illustrations 
make it the best-illustrated book published in this country prior to 
1875. The views of the then-existing buildings and the portraits arc 
heliotype photographs, giving certainly the most accurate pictures pos- 
sible ; and the prints, it is said, will permanently retain their original 
appearance. The subjects of the illustrations include almost every 
thing to be looked for in any illustrated book on Harvard University. 
In one particular, this history meets a want not supplied by the others. 
It gives historical and descriptive sketches, illustrated with views, of 
all the societies ; and biographies, illustrated with portraits, of the chief 
officers of all departments. 

The whole work elicited so much admiration elsewhere, that a simi- 
lar undertaking, " The Yale Book," has since been carried out at Yale 
College. Of "The Harvard Book" there were about five hundred 
copies of the first edition printed, and perhaps one hundred copies of 
the second edition. These six hundred copies will enhance in value 
as time rolls on; for there will probably never be printed another 
edition, as the illustrations and negatives were wholly consumed by 
the fire in December last, which destroyed the office and warehouse 
of the present proprietors and publishers, Houghton, Mifilin, & Co., 
of Boston. 
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MARK HOPKINS. 

BY REV. A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 

None will be so ready as those who make the nearest approach to 
him to assign to Mark Hopkins the foremost place among American 
educators. He holds it probably by his years, as age is commonly 
reckoned, though he is incapable of growing old. He holds it, by a 
stronger title, on the score of his power of shaping mind and 
character. 

His great life-work was not of his own choice, but was forced upon 
him because it needed him. He commenced life as a practising phy- 
sician of the best promise in the city of New York ; but two years* 
successful service previously as tutor at Williams College led to his 
being recalled as a professor ; and when, shortly afterward, the 
presidency became vacant, he was the second choice of those on whom 
the election devolved, perhaps the first of the alumni in general. But, 
by the tradition of the college, only an ordained minister can hold its 
highest office. He accordingly, with a minimum of special preparation, 
was licensed and ordained as a Congregational minister ; thus entering, 
not by the door, but, as a sailor would say, through the cabin-window, a 
profession of which he has been one of the most conspicuous and 
honored members, equally in theological learning, eloquent discourse, 
and consecration to Christ and his Church. 

It may be that Dr. Hopkins. was deficient in those superficial gifts 
that serve as advertisements. He certainly lacked the art of drawing 
pupils. The classes at Williams were small during his entire presi- 
dency, although larger than they have been since ; and its financial and 
administrative concerns needed but little of his time, and probably had 
less than they needed. He was thus able to make himself the most 
efficient teacher in the faculty over which he presided, and to enter into 
the most intimate relations with the individual pupils under his care. 
It was his wont to take the Freshman class in hand at the very outset. 
They had a nominal text-book, on hygiene (if I remember aright), which 
was used merely as suggesting topics for advice and discussion, and 
affording unlimited scope for forays into any and every fruitful realm 
of thought. His aim in these exercises was, in the first place, to give 
all desirable counsel as to health of body and mind, modes of study, 
choice of books, aims in life, and moral and religious duty; and, 
secondly, to draw all members of the class into familiar and free 
conversation, and thus to ascertain all that could be learned as to their 
respective abilities, tastes, habits, proclivities, and character. In the 
sophomore and junior years, he had, I believe, no stated class- 
exercises ; but he at times attended recitations in the several depart- 
ments, always participating in the work of the hour. The senior 
class came expressly and chiefly under his charge. His aim with 
them was not so much to teach as to invigorate and empower. 
His class-room was an arena for the encounter of mind with mind, 
for the earnest and thorough discussion of the greatest questions 
and the highest interests of humanity, — the president acting as 
moderator, referee, and umpire, guiding the course of thought while 
often seeming to follow it, and letting no subject pass without the 
distinct and strongly emphasized expression of his own belief, 
opinion, or feeling. It needs hardly to be said to any who know 
Dr. Hopkins, that his ultimate aim in all this class-work was the 
formation of character in the strength and beauty of the evangelic 
model. With him " the Christian is the highest style of man ; " and 
he deemed himself thoroughly successful only when his pupils crowned 
their other attainments, not by the effeminate and morbid pseudo- 
pietism which is the opprobrium of some of our seminaries of learn- 
ing, but by a truly manly and vigorous piety. 

The graduates of Williams who have held high places in Church 
and State — and they bear a signally large proportion to the number of 
names in the catalogue — render their unanimous testimony to the 
unsurpassed if not unequalled training power of their president, and 
are always ready to crown him with whatever laurels they may win. 
Nor can those who have attended Commencement under his auspices 
have failed to observe the skilled and practised method in which the 
members of the graduating class have handled subjects demanding 
the most careful and discriminating thought and treatment. 

Dr. Hopkins's style in speech and writing has its distinctive char- 



acteristics. It is devoid of such graces as come of elaboration ; yet 
it has the spontaneous elegance that must belong to the utterances of a 
mind incapable of coarseness, feebleness, or flippancy. His words, 
as was said of Luther's, are blows. In hearing or reading him, one is 
tempted to apply to his compact, massive sentences, with their majes- 
tic cadence and their intense ictus on the inward ear, the figure of the 
sledge-hammer. But this would tell only half the truth. His strokes 
are heavy, and they never miss their aim ; but the hammer has, instead 
of its blunt head, the most delicate of graving-tools, and makes an 
impress no less finely cut, clear, and definite, than strong and forceful. 
I have used the past tense in part ; for Dr. Hopkins is no longer 
the official and titular president of Williams College. But he is none 
the less a present force there, in some respects perhaps, even more 
felt than when the secular affairs of the institution — never congenial 
to him — were under his direction. He still gives instruction in his 
favorite department of ethics, and still makes it embrace whatever 
can minister to the healthy nurture of liberally-educated young men. 
His quickness and power of mind are those of a life that has not 
begun to wane ; and we trust that the time is still distant when his 
educational work from a realized benefaction and benediction shall 
pass into honored, revered, and enduring memory. 



STATUE OF SAMUEL ADAMS. 

A BRONZE Statue of Samuel Adams (1740) was unveiled in Boston 
on the morning of the 5th of July. It was copied by Miss Anne 
Whitney of Boston, from her original marble statue in the Capitol at 
Washington. It is seven feet six inches high, and was cast at 
Chicopee. Samuel Adams is represented at the close of the famous 
interview with Gov. Hutchinson and his Council in the Old South Meet- 
ing-house, when he stood with folded arms awaiting Gov. Hutchinson's 
reply to the demand for the withdrawal of British troops from Boston. 
The statue faces towards the north, which in an artistic point of view 
is unfortunate ; but is unavoidable from the peculiarities of its situa- 
tion, at the junction of Washington Street and Dock Square. It also 
faces Bunker-hill Monument, which, as well as Faneuil Hall, is in full 
view from the spot. It stands on a pedestal of polished granite, rest- 
ing on a base of cut granite. It is in contemplation to call the locality 
Adams Square. 

The extreme height of the monument is seventeen feet. The fol- 
lowing inscriptions, in gilt letters, are cut in the pedestal : — 



SAMUEL ADAMS 

1722-1803 

A PATRIOT 

HE ORGANIZED THE REVOLUTION 

AND SIGNED THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 



ERECTED A. 0. 1880 



FROM A FUND BEQUEATHED TO THE 



CIT/ OF BOSTON 



BY 



JONATHAN PHILLIPS 



GOVERNOR 



A TRUE LEADER OF THE PEOPLE 



A STATESMAN 



INCORRUPTIBLE AND FEARLESS 



It has been thought that poor taste was displayed in placing these 
gilded inscriptions on the pedestal ; for it is said, a monument is not 
intended to be a biography of a man, and that a benefactor of his race 
or his country needs no sketch of his career for those who are ac- 
quainted with history ; and, to those who are not, inscriptions can con- 
vey only a vague knowledge. 
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In the statne of Samuel Adams, the city of Boston possesses a 
bronze castiog which ranks high as a work of art, and is an admirable 
conception of a leader of the RevolulioD. It is full of character, 
and stands in a firm, dignified altitude. Il has a well-deRned head, a 
clearly marked face, and is simple and manly. It is wrought in the 
Spirit of the Revolution by a genuine artist \ and of the public statues 
in Boston, this is the second that is the work of a woman. 



THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 



There is along list of American literary and scientific societies which 
owe their origin or their usefulness to the efforts of Harvard gradu- 
ates. The youngest of these, the Archsological Institute of Ameri- 
ca, has recently published its first annual report. Il was organiied in 
Boston in May, 1879, with Professor Charles Eliot Norton (1846) as 
president, Martin Brimmer (1849) as vice-president, O. W. Peabody as 
treasurer, E. H. Greenleaf as secretary, and Francis Parkman ('844), 
Heniy W. Haynes (i8ji), VVilliam R. Ware (1852), William W. Good- 
win (1851), and Alexander Agassiz (iSjj), as the other members of the 
executive committee. The establishment of this society is the legiti- 
mate outcome of the growing interest in 
archaeological investigations, felt not only 
by scholars, but by intelligent and cultivated 
people generally. The Institute, as its 
name indicates, is not intended to be a 
local society merely, but it wishes to enroll 
among its members, and to interest in its 
support, all persons who recognize the 
value of its proposed work. To insure a 
satisfactory performance of this work, con- 
siderable sums of money are necessary; 
and, as the Society is largely dependent 
upon its membership-fees for its funds, 
the longer the list of members the more 
will it be able to accomplish. The fee for 
annual membership is ten dollars, and for 
life -membership one hundred dollars. 

One of the most interesting objects of 
the Institute is to investigate the actual life 
and customs of the Indian tribes that still 
exist where their predecessors formerly 
dwelt This is the essential preliminary to 
a scientific "study of the monuments of 
earlier times." For this purpose a gentle* 
man eminently qualified for the work, 
A. F- Bandelier, well known by his schol- 
arly studies in Mexican antiquities, has 
already been despatched to New Mexico 1 
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Study the 
modes of life of the sedentary Indians of that region, and 
careful exploration of the ancient pueblos, and other ruini 
ing which our knowledge is still very imperfect. If the Society should 
be supplied with the requisite means, it hopes to extend its researches 
gradually southward, and to secure a comprehensive, exact, and scien- 
tific survey of the monuments within our own territory and that 
of Mexico, and thus to obtain trustworthy data for a better estimate of 
the civiliration of the Mexicans, at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
than has hitherto been practicable. 

The Society will not, however, confine its explorations to the 
American continent : the rich results of Dr. Schliemann's and Gen, 
di Cesnola's excavations have led to the formation of plans for in- 
vestigations in more classic soil ; and a site for exploration has been 
chosen, which, il is hoped, will greatly enrich our collections and 
increase our knowledge of Grecian antiquities. Of this work the 
executive committee says, " Every new discovery, even if apparently 
of slight moment, adds precision to our knowledge of a past, the 
relations of which to the present draw closer as time goes on, and 
becomes more significant as that past becomes better and better 
andNstood. This is especially the case with respect to Greece. The 
inflnence of Greek intelligence upon thought has vastly increased dur- 



ing the present century, and this is in large measure due to the actual 
increase of knowledge by discovery. The mastery of Greek intelli- 
gence in every field of intellectual expression is acknowledged now as 
it was acknowledged by their conquerors. The vivida vis aitimi of 
the Greek still gains the day as of old. The higher the reach of 
modern effort, the plainer becomes the pre-eminence of the race that 
established the direction in which modem civiliiation is still proceed- 
ing, and advanced along many paths to a point beyond which their 
successors have not gone." It is proposed to push this work actively 
during the coming year. The co-operation of persons interested in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, or in the New York Metropolitan 
Museum is earnestly requested. These museums might be greatly 
enriched in this way, as all funds contributed would be intelligently 
expended, and the results applied as the giver might request. 

The report also recommends the establishment of archxological 
scholarships at Harvard, Columbia, Yale, and other colleges, similar 
to the travelling scholarship of archaeology established at Oxford in 
1879. 

The report of the committee is followed by three essays, giving the 
result of ihe first year's work. These essays are valuable cootribu- 
nce, and prove that the Society starts out 
with all the enthusiasm of youth. The 
first is by Lewis H. Morgan, President of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, entitled " A Study 
of the Houses of the American Aborigines." 
The second is by W. J. Stillman, on " An- 
cient Walls on Monte Leone in the Prov- 
ince of Gosseto." The third and most 
generally interesting paper is " Archaeologi- 
cal Notes in Greek Shores," by Joseph 
Thatcher Clarke, who set out from London 
in 1878, in the small yacht "Dorian," to 
make a study of the monuments and ruins 
of Doric architecture, so as to obtain matter 
for an exhaustive history of the Doric style, 
a work that will supply a want long felt by 
architects and by students of classic 
art and history. These " Archaeological 
Notes" by Mr. Clarke are written in an 
excellent style, and give evidence of his 
eminent qualifications as an observer and 
investigator. They chiefly relate to the 
remains of Greek settlements on the Eux- 
ine, and the islands and the coast of the 
Northern Archipelago. His account of 
Assos is of special interest and impor- 
tance. A second instalment of his Notes 
will be given with the next Annual Report of the Institute. 



VOLUNTEERS WANTED FOR A CLASSICAL EXPEDITION. 



E. NORTON. 

Tt? the Editor of The Harvard Register. 

Dear Sir, — The Executive Committee of the Archieological Insti- 
tute are now making arrangements for the investigation of the remains 
of an ancient Greek city upon Turkish soil. The necessary conces- 
sion from the Turkish government has been applied for, through the 
Deparlment of Slate, and there is no reason to doubt that it will be 
granted. It is probable that work will begin with the opening of the 
spring in February. The expedition will have at its head Joseph T. 
Clarke, and, as his first assistant, Francis H. Bacon. The work to 
be done is of such extent and variety, that the Committee are desirous 
to obtain volunteer assistants. The means at their disposal do oat 
permit them to offer any salary; but board and lodging will be pro- 
vided at the cost oE the Institute at the site of exploration. 

The inducements for a young man, interested in classical studies, to 
joio the expedition, are very great. Such an opportunity has never 
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before been offered to our students. It is an opportunity to unite 
adventure and discovery with study, and to become familiar with one 
of the most interesting regions of ancient civilization. 

I hope that among the recent graduates of Harvard, there may be 
one or two ready to take part in this expedition, and to assist in 
rendering its work creditable to the country. I request any one able 
and desirous to join it, to communicate directly with me. 

I am very truly yours, 

Charles Eliot Norton, 

Cambridge, Sq>t lo, 1880. 



THE HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

BY HENRY WARE. 

The library, like the University itself, owes its origin to the mu- 
nificence of John Harvard. To establish them he gave "the moiety 
of his estate, and his whole library of three hundred and twenty vol- 
umes." Of these books one only remains, saved from the fire which 
destroyed the first Harvard Hall, Jan. 24, 1764, when it was occupied 
by the provincial legislature, compelled to leave Boston on account 
of the prevalence of the small-pox. The library grew slowly during 
its first century, yet, considering the distance of the colonies from 
the mother-country, whence all its treasures came, more rapidly than 
one could have expected. The friends of the infant college were 
liberal with their gifts in books and in money ; so that, at the time of 
its destruction, there were on the shelves about five thousand 
volumes. Of these but a very few were saved, — only those which 
then chanced to be in the hands of members of the legislature. 

The most conspicuous name, next to John Harvard^s, among the 
early benefactors of the library, is that of Hollis. The first of the 
family, Thomas Hollis, began these munificent benefactions in 1719, 
which, by himself and other members of his family, were continued 
through upwards of fourscore years down to 1804 ; the total value of 
their gifts exceeding ;^6,ooo. 

Thomas Hollis not only gave money and books, but good counsel. 
He selected the books himself with care and sound judgment, and 
had ideas how the library should be managed ; and in his own person 
was equal to a whole board of trustees. He admonishes the college 
authorities sharply at times for their shortcomings. For instance, — 
" Your library is reckond here to be ill managed by the account I 
have of some that know it, you want seats to sett and read, and chains 
to your valluable books, like our Bodleian Library, or Sion College in 
London, you know their methods whch are approved, but do not imi- 
tate them, you let your books be taken at pleasure, home to Mens 
houses, and many are lost, your (boyish) students take them to their 
chambers ; and teare out pictures & Maps to adorne the Walls, such 
things are not good ; if you want roome for modern books, it is easy to 
remove the less usefull into a more remote place, but not to sell any, 
they are devoted." 

He suggests the propriety of having a catalogue, which the library 
seems to have been then destitute of. 

It meant a good deal then to give a book, and "trunks of books," 
as these old benefactors did in those days. Books were scarce, and 
worth near their weight in gold when they were landed this side of the 
water. So some came burdened with conditions and subject to ease- 
ments. For instance, the curious memorandum setting forth the con- 
ditions of the gift of a copy of "Stephanas Thesaurus" are amusing 
enough. President Chauncy made this entry in the college records. 

" A copy of M' Duiister*s note given to Mr Scotow. Thcs presents wit- 
nesse that wheras Joshuah Scottow of Bosto, marcht hath of his owne free 
accord procured for the library of Harvard College Henry Stephan his 
Thesaurus in foure volumes in folio, and bestowed the same thereon : it is 
on this condic5n and wth this pomise following, that if ever the said Joshuah 
during his life shall have occasion to use the said booke or any parcell thereof, 
he shall have free liberty thereof, and accesse thereto : and if God shall blesse 
the said Joshuah wth any child or childre that shalbee students of the Greeke 
tongue, then the said bookes above specifyed shalbee unto them delivered, in 
case that they will not otherwise be satisfyed wthout it. In Witnesse wherof 
this present writing is signed by me Henry Dunster p^sident of the College 



abovesaid made at Boston, this twenty eighth of the eight month 1649 
Henrie Dunster." 

Scottow, at a later day, " took out " the book, for this further entry 
is found. 

" Recevd of Mr. Uryan Oakes p'set y« above Expressed Thesaurus 
in foure volumes acceding to Condition above : upon the demand of 
my Sonn Thomas Scottow. I say received ; pr me Josh. Scottow 
this 30th of August." 

In 1775, when Cambridge was occupied by the army, and the college 
buildings occupied as barracks, the library was removed to Andover 
and elsewhere, whence in 1778 it was brought back again. From that 
date it was kept in the upper story of Harvard Hall, at first occupying 
only one of the rooms and at last the whole upper floor, down to 1841, 
when it was removed to Gore Hall, the number of volumes having then 
increased to 40,000. 

Harvard Hall then differed somewhat externally from its present 
appearance. The architectural excrescences, which have carried for- 
ward the front of the building on the centre and the lower story, did 
not then exist. There are many views of its former external ap- 
pearance, but I know of nothing that gives the charming interior 
of the most delightful library-rooms that I have seen anywhere. 
The Bodleian Library at Oxford recalls more than any thing the look 
of those old rooms, which looked like a library. The tasteful old- 
fashioned architecture of the last century, with its decorated carved 
wooden cornices, its Ionic pilasters, its arched alcoves filled from top 
to bottom with books, the fine full-length portraits of college bene- 
factors (now in Memorial Hall), the atmosphere of repose that filled 
the place, alluring one to linger in the charming precincts till the bell 
and the warning of the old janitor, " One o'clock, gentlem^/f ," gave 
notice that the pleasure was one limited to certain hours, — all these 
things will recur to the minds of older graduates as possessing a great 
charm among the memories of their college life. There were plenty 
of chairs in which to ** sett and read," and no " chains " to the books. 
In spite of the injunction of old Hollis, even the alcoves had no bars ; 
and the student disposed to pass his hours here in roaming through 
these pleasant old rooms found few checks in his way, and very little, 
on the other hand, to help him in his researches. Interleaved and 
interlined volumes of the catalogue, edited by Benjamin Peirce in 1826, 
were, in 1841, a perplexing guide to the contents of the library. Card- 
catalogues as yet were not, nor any of the many ways then known by 
which the researches of modern readers are aided. The library was 
a place to keep books in^ and not to let them out of. Indeed, the 
whole atmosphere of the library at that date was wonderfully different 
from that which pervades the library as we know it now, when the sole 
thought seems to be how to make it most useful to the largest number 
of readers, and when readers are welcomed and encouraged to frequent 
the library, and not simply permitted to "sett and read " by sufferance, 
as was formerly the case. 



NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel: External Evidences. By Ezra Abbot, 
D.D., LL.D., Bussey Professor of New-Testament Criticism and Inter- 
pretation. Boston : George H. Ellis. 8vo, 1880. 

No more thorough piece of work than this essay of Dr. Abbotts has been 
done in the department of Christian Evidences since the appearance of Mr. 
Norton*s volumes on the Genuineness of the Gospels, to which this work may 
be considered a fitting supplement. To the large class of inquirers, even 
among theological students, who are unable to pursue their investigations to 
their utmost limits, but are obliged to rely ultimately on the testimony and 
judgment of accomplished experts, it is in the highest degree satisfactory to 
come in contact with a mind so cautious, candid, and judicial as this author's. 
We are glad to learn from him that the epidemic of historical scepticism 
which has so long prevailed is beginning to assume a milder type ; ** that 
there is a wide-spread and deepening conviction among fair-minded scholars, 
that the theory of the Tubingen school in the form in which it is presented 
by the coryphaei of the party, as Baur, Schwegler, Zeller, is an extreme view, 
resting largely on a false interpretation of many passages of the New Testa- 
ment, and a false view of many early Christian writings ; '* that Keim, in afi 
able essay on the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem, " demolishes the foundation 
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of the Tiibingen theory, vindicating in the main the historical character of the 
account in the Acts, and exposing the misinterpretation of the passage in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, on which Baur and his followers found their 
view of the absolute contradiction between the Acts and the Epistle." We 
are glad to hear him say, " I conceive that decided progress has been made 
in a direction favorable to the possibility (to put it mildly) of the Johannean 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. We do not know any thing concerning 
the theological position of the apostle John which justifies us in assuming 
that twenty years after the destruction of Jerusalem he could not have written 
sach a work." And again, " Another of these collateral questions on which 
a vast amount has been written, and on which very confident and very un- 
tenable assertions have been made, may now, I believe, be regarded as set at 
rest so far as concerns our present subject, — the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. I refer to the history of the Paschal controversies of the second 
century. The thorough discussion of this subject by Schiirer has clearly 
shown, I believe, that no argument against the Johannean authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel can be drawn from the entangled history of these controver- 
sies." " Another point may be mentioned, as to which there has come to be 
a general agreement ; namely, that the very late date assigned to the Gospel 
by Baur and Schwegler, namely, somewhere between the years 160 and 170 
A.D., cannot be maintained." These dicta of so learned a scholar, who has 
no superior among the writers on whom he sits in judgment, cannot fail of 
being deeply interesting and of having great weight. * 
The main topics discussed in the essay are the following : — 

1. The general reception of the Four Gospels, as genuine, among Christians 
in the last quarter of the second century. 

2. The question respecting the inclusion of the Fourth Gospel in the 
" Apostolical Memoirs of Christ " appealed to by Justin Martyr. 

3. Its use by the various Gnostic sects. 

4. The attestation to this Gospel which has come down to us appended to 
the book itself. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of this notice, worthily to exhibit 
the thoroughness and completeness, the patient and conscientious labor, the 
candor and discrimination, the careful avoidance of over-statement, with which 
these topics, and the incidental questions to which they give rise, and the 
counter-statements of opponents, are treated in this essay. They make it in 
every respect a model of what such a work should be. We think Dr. Abbot 
will be entirely successful in bringing every candid and attentive reader to his 
own conclusion when he says, " We are authorized, then, I believe, to regard 
it as in the highest degree probable, if not morally certain, that in the time 
of Justin Martyr the Fourth Gospel was generally received as the work of 
the apostle John." 

It should be understood that this work does not purport to be a discussion 
of the whole question, Was the apostle John the author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel ? but only of the external or historical evidence on that question. Dr. 
Abbot himself says he has touched " some points " only, even of that part of 
the subject; that to treat it fully would require a volume, and to treat the 
internal argument fully would require another and a larger one. But the 
part of the subject which he undertakes, he treats exhaustively, and, we are 
inclined to add, unanswerably. He has made a substantial contribution to a 
final solution of the question. As was said of Mr. Norton's volumes, the 
work he has done will not need to be done over again. His argument will 
not be met by rebutting testimony of the same nature, but by an entirely 
independent train of reasoning drawn from the internal phenomena of the 
Gospel itself. It is this circumstance that makes this question peculiarly 
difficult and perplexing. Two lines of argument, each claimed by its advo- 
cates to be conclusive, lead to opposite conclusions. Different minds will be 
swayed to one or the other side, according as they are constitutionally predis- 
posed to be influenced by one or the other of these two kinds of proof. It 
will be long before these conflicting claims are reconciled, if, indeed, that 
consummation is ever reached. Meanwhile we claim for Dr. Abbot that he 
has narrowed the conditions under which a theory of the origin of the Fourth 
Gospel adverse to the claim of the apostle John can be constructed. Hence- 
forth all such theories must be harmonized with the general acceptance of 
the Gospel by the Church as an authoritative and apostolic work, early in the 
second century. — Cazneau Palfrey, 

TTi€ Relation of Modern Philosophy to Liberalism (from ** Institute Essays "). 
By Professor C. C. Everett, D.D. 

Professor Everett's very instructive essay traces rapidly the development 
of modem liberalism, or independent thought in matters of theology, from 
the impulse given by Descartes, giving a careful exposition of the form of 
speculation found in Spinoza, and dwelling especially on the influence of 
Schleiermacher, and his relation to various philosophic schools. The most 
original and valuable portion of the essay, however, deals with the philoso- 
phy ol Hegel. The skill with which his much-dreaded speculations were 



turned to the service of dogmatic theology is neatly set forth. And, in 
particular, the value of that system of philosophy is exhibited in two direc- 
tions : first, as showing all positive dogma to be a symbol or representation 
(Vorstellung) of a truth which cannot be accurately set forth in terms of 
science ; and secondly as a method by which the positive truth and the 
limiting error in various forms of opinion are successively determined. An 
extremely important suggestion is made in this connection ; viz., " Men re- 
joice to find that they can still utter something very like the old expressions 
with something not wholly different from the old meaning. That dogma, 
they think, has passed a crisis in the history of thought, and it still stands 
unmoved. They do not know that it has been severed from its root. A 
creed that one can simply utter is not a creed that lives. A creed, to have 
permanence, needs behind it an absolute necessity of utterance. . . . When 
this necessity is removed, the ultimate doom of the creed is sealed." All 
which we respectfully commend to the attention of the " philosophers " who 
have been lecturing at Concord the past summer. — Joseph H, Allen, 

Prentiss Cummings (1864) is writing a book on "Evidence," which 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will publish this autumn. 

Professor Joseph H. Allen (1840), lecturer on ecclesiastical history at 
Harvard, is writing *' Fragments of Christian History," a cloth i6mo, to be 
published this autumn by Roberts Brothers. 

Professor Charles R. Lanman has already in type the greater part of 
the proposed one hundred pages of text for his Sanskrit Reading Book. He 
begins his duties at Harvard College with the opening of the term. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green (1851} will have ready for publication about Oct. i, 
" The Early Records of Groton, Mass.," consisting of an exact copy of that 
town's records from 1662 to 1707. They will make a volume of 183 octavo 
pages. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson's (1821) essays, "Culture, Behavior, Beauty," 
" Books, Art, Eloquence," " Power, Wealth, Illusions," will form one vol- 
ume of the " Modern Classics " series to be published by Houghton, MifHin, 
&Co. 

Edward Everett Hale (1839) will publish, this autumn, through Rob- 
erts Brothers of Boston, a companion volume to " Stories of the War." It 
will be named "Stories of the Sea, told by Sailors." It will be an illustrated 
i6mo, cloth binding, black and gilt lettered. 

George M. Towle (/. 1S63) is at work on a volume entitled "Certain Men 
of Mark," comprising studies of living characters, including Gladstone, Bis- 
marck, Gambetta, Bcaconsfield, Castelar, Victor Hugo, John Bright, and the 
three emperors, — Alexander, William, and Francis Joseph. Roberts Broth- 
ers, publishers. 

Arthur B. Ellis (1875) »s at work on the " History of the First Church in 
Boston," and expects to be ready to publish it about the middle of next No- 
vember. The church, of which the Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis (1838) is pastor, was 
organized July 30, 1630 (O. S), and celebrates its two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary the i8th of November next. 

Henry F. Jenks (1863) and Grenville H. Norcross (1875) ** members 
of a committee of the Boston Latin School Association are editing a cata- 
logue of the teachers and pupils of the Boston Latin School. The volume 
will contain notes relating to the history of the school, officers, and pupils ; 
and provide much invaluable data for the future historian of this old and 
cherished institution. 

The following notice of the new edition of Professor Goodwin's "Element- 
ary Greek Grammar " appeared in the Academy for Jan. 31, 1880, p. 81. It 
shows that our English cousins are ready to appreciate good work on the 
part of American scholars : — 

" Professor W. W. Goodwin's * Elementary Greek Grammar,' in spite of 
its too modest title, is an exceedingly complete and well-arranged sum- 
mary of the best results of recent study in this direction. The author has 
been recognized, ever since the appearance of his admirable treatise on 
' Greek Moods and Tenses,' as one of the most accurate and original scholars 
of the day ; and his present work is fully worthy of his reputation. The 
scientific study of Greek syntax has made great advances of late, — advances 
due in great measure to the researches of Professor Goodwin himself, — and 
we have no reason to think that the work of reform has reached its ultimate 
completion, or that the book before us, good as it is, can be regarded as its 
final expression. But we distinctly think Professor Goodwin's the best Greek 
grammar that has yet appeared in England, and we are confident that its 
success will be equal to its merits." 

The British Quarterly Review for April (p. 548) devotes half a page to a 
notice of the book, beginning, " We have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
the best Greek grammar in the English language ; " and it has also been 
highly commended in the Atheneeum, 
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COLLEGE DEGREES. 

At the time of [he election of President Eliot, 
eleven years ago, there was no greal value altached 
to Ihe degrees o£ A.M., and I'h.U. conferred by 
Harvard and other colleges; the degree of A.M. 
being taken in course after a certain time, and upon 
payment of a small fee. 1'he reason of the lun 
value of the degrees was the ease with which they 
could be olitained, not only from Ihe leading col- 
leges, but also from a large number of small 
inatilulions to which the legislatures had unwisely 
granted ihe power of conferring them. Nowadays 
every degree conferred by Harvard signifies a 
Epecilied amount of woik satisfactorily perfoimcd. 
The governing body of the College had long 
lamented a condition of ihinga that placed the 
holder of an American tiegrec at a disadvantage 
with Ihe recipient of one from a European univer- 
sity. In 1872 it was voted to require residence of 
at least one year for the Master's degree, of two 
years for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
of three years for the degree of Doctor of Science, 
ejtaminations for every degree, and Ihe presenta- 
tion of theses by candidates for either doctorate. 
" It is the intention of the University to give all its 
degrees a serious meaning and a real value," is the 
language oE I'lesiiicnt Eliot in his "Annual Re- 
port " for 187J-74. 

The first degrees given under the new system 
were conferred at Commencement in 1873 on \Vi|. 
liam E. Byerly (jS?)), Ph.D., John Trowbridge 
(i. 1865), S.D., and Charles L. Whitney (1871), 
rh.D. The Quinquennial of iSSo reports a total 
of eighty-four candidates who have obtained the 
Master's and Doctor's degrees on these conditions. 
This showing, which is greatly in favor of Ihe new 
system, indicates that the greater Ihe ilefinite 
■mount of knowledge in different branches of 
study these degrees represent, the more eagerly will 
they be sought for and the more highly priied by 
the best scholars. Heretofore Ihey have rep. 
resented simply the generosity of American col- 
leges who were willing to confer the Master's 
degree upon their graduates on very simple condi- 
tions. Indeed, it is a notorious fact that some West- 
ern colleges give the degree of \M. to any college 
graduate who is wilting to pay for it. 

It was partly to meet this evil that Ihe authorities 
at Harvard determined to give degrees only for 
faithful work in prescribed studies. Better to 
secure this end, they opened all the elective courses 
in the College to candidates for the higher degrees. 
They also established the " Graduate Depart- 
ment," in which during the year 1S79-S0 advanced 
instruction was given in Hebrew, Sanskrit, clas- 
»ical philology, eight courses ; modern languages, 
»ix courses ; philosophy, four courses ; history, 
three courses ; Roman law, mathematics, two 



courses ; physics, three courses ; chemistry, three 
courses ; natural history, six courses ; and music, 
two courses. All this has been accomplished 
within eight years ; and yet it is but the begin- 
ning of the attempt to provide such thorough and 
advanced instruction for graduates, as to make it 
almost unnecessary for any of them to go abroad, 
as many do, for their further education. 



INSTRUCTION BY LECTURES. 
The attempt to introduce at Harvard a true 

experimental methods of instruction. For profess- 
ors who have during many years considered reci- 
lations the essential means of college education, 
and for students who have all their life depended 
on text-books (or their information, any application 
of the lecture -system has been extremely difficult. 
Our instruction in Greek is probably the best-con- 
ducted and most successful trial of this system yet 
made. Professors W. W.Goodwin and J. W. While 
in their elective courses last year pursued Ihe wme 
plan, except that Professor While, with the less 
advanced students, made use of occasional recita- 
tions. Professor Goodwin used annotated editions 
of his authors, but only for the convenience of his 
students in the lecture-room. About one hundred 
lines of poetry were treated at every lecture. The 
students were expected to get in advance the mean- 
ing of the passage which was to form the subject 
of a lecture. Professor Goodwin, then, on meeting 
his students, first answered questions on preceding 
passages. He afterward critically translated the 
new passage, following the translation with full 
grammatical and historical comments. The work 
of the student during the lectnic was to take notes 
of these comment'^, and later, with their help, once 
more to read his author carefully. Thus, with three 
readings or about as many hours' study, the student 
became thoroughly familiar with the Greek. Pro- 
fessor Goodwin gave his marks on the final exami- 
nations. The mid-year eicami nations were given for 
the benefit of Ihe students atone, who learned from 
them how eflicientty their half-year's work had been 
done. The lesson generally taught by these tenta- 
tive examinations was, that neglect of any one of 
the three pans of the instructor's plan was detri- 
mental to complete success. 

Professor While found monthly recitations, or 
translations of important passages by the students, 
a great help to the success of his lecture method, 
as they acted as a slight but sufiicient restriction 
upon the liberty of unwise Students, whose 
our professors still have to consider. 



COLLEGE ROOMS. 
So far as rent from College rooms is concerned, 
the University will this year have a larger income 
than ever heretofore. Every room in the buildings 
which line the Quadrangle will be rented. Thayer 
Hall, which last year had twenly-one unrented 
rooms, will be wholly occupied ; the change being 
caused by Ihe heating of the hallwap and Ihe 
reducing of the rent of rooms. It is almost a 
certainty that the few rooms now unrented in Ihe 
buildings outside the College yard will all be rented 
before Oct. i, so that th« University will receive 
the fullest income possible from the College dor- 
mitories. In fact, a new building is needed to 
aifotd the accommodations thai are sought by the 
students. There is an excellent site for a building 
to form a part of the new quadrangle that is 
already partially made by Sever Hall, University 
Hal), and the College Library ; and a wealthy per- 



son could do nothing better for himself or for the 
coming generation than to give to the " President 
and Fellows of Harvard College " a hundred thou- 
sand dollars or thereabouts, for the ereclion of a 
dormitory that would bear the name of the donor, 
just as the other dormitories bear the names of 
Weld, Matthews, Thayer, Gray, Hollis, Slough- 
ton, and Holworthy, 



There is some satisfaction in publishing a peri- 
odical if it meets with the approbation of thoK 
who read Ihe auccesitive issues, even though it b« 
published at a pecuniary loss. During the pail 
month our mail has brought in many a kind wonl, 
as well as a goodly number of subscriptions. This 
nole from one of the most distinguished names in 
the Harvard Catalogue is particularly gratifying. 
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RlCHAUD H. D*u. 

Not alone from graduates of Harvard, but also 
of other universities, do our encouraging letlen 
come. And the following is from one of the most 
highly esteemed graduates of Yale, the editor-in- 
chief of the Boston Dmty AJvrrliser. 
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It would undoubtedly have an excellent effect 
upon the health of future generations of educated 
men if the founders of new scholarships should 
require their beneficiaries to pass a medical ei- 
I, like that which a well-conducted life- 
company requires of the persons il 
insures. If sound health were one of Ihe requisi- 
tions for the enjoyment of scholarships, parents 
who expected 10 need aid in educating their boys 
would have their attention directed in an effective 
way to the wise regimen of health ; while young 
men who had their own education to get would see 
that it was only prudent for them to secure a 
wholesome diet, plenty of fresh air, and regular 
exercise. — Preiidtnt Eli^. 



Last year fifty-four students in the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes of the College proper 
borrowed {2,075, '" 'ums ranging from 625 lo fSo 
each. Many demands had to be refused from lack 
of sufiicient funds. These loans are made out of 
the "I^an Fund," with simply the notes of the 
borrowers as security, and without interest, but 
with the eipeclation that the money will be repaiti 
at the earliest opportunity after graduation. 

The publisher of The Harvard Register will 
send tor one dollar Ihe second volume, comprising 
the six numbers from July to December, i8Sc^ 
inclusive, to students of any department of the 
whole University. These sin numbers will contain 
at least one hundred and twenty pages o( matter, 
having no fewer than twenty wood-engravings. 
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NOTES. 

The first scholarship in Harrard G>Uege was established in 
1853. It was named the Abbot Scholarship. Since then xxa 
scholarships have been founded, which yield to needy students 
upwards of $35,000 every year. 

John C. Shea, at one time a member of the class of 1879, 
has received the degree of LL.B. from the Boston Univer- 
sity, and is now admitted to the Middlesex bar. He is prac- 
tising law in the office of Bicknell & Sucy, Boston. 

The eighth day of September, 1636, was the birthday of 
Harvard G>IIege, antedating the foundation of any other col- 
lege in this country by many years. The 8th of this month 
the College enters upon its two hundred and forty-fifth year. 

It is gratifying ibr us to learn that merit combined with 
energy will succeed; and as a result of this combination the 
LascU Seminary, the Chauncy-Hall School, the school of Dr. 
£. R. Humphreys, and some others that have advertised in 
our columns, will open this autumn with exceptionally large 
numbers. 

Orin D. Myrick, who was for two years in the class of 
187s, is a lieutenant in the United-States revenue marine, and 
is sutioned on board '*The Corwin," which is searching for 
the New- York Herald steamer " Jeannette," and for missing 
whalers in the Arctic Ocean north of Behrings Straits. 



GRADUATES. 

Jonas E. Bacon (1875) is practising medicine in Brockton. 
George G. Gammans (1875) is practising law in California. 

John F. Kent (1875) is a teacher in the Newton High 
^iJiool. 

Herbert Weir Smyth (1878) is studying at Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Thomas P. C. Lane (1851) is an attomey-at-law, at Mat- 
toon, 111. 

James P. Scott (1871) is a director of the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad. 

OuvER H. Everett (1873) is practising medicine at 
Worcester. 

Edwin L. Carney (1875) is the city attorney of Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

George H. Eldredge (1876) is in the United-States Coast 
Survey service. 

Henry C. Haven (mt. 1879) is secretary of the Suffolk Dis- 
trict Medical Society. 

Dr. Joseph W. Merriam (x8s6) is the United-States con- 
sul at Iquique, Peru. 

William Bond (/. 1850) is a director of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas, & Texas Railroad. 

Col. Wickham Hoffman (1841) is charge d'affaires at 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 

James H. Flint (1876) is studying law in the office of 
Charles L. Flint (1849). 

Francis Carter (1875) has been appointed sub-master in 
the Lexington High School. 

Dr. Walter Channinc (m. 1873) is secretary of the Bos- 
ton Medico-Psychok>gical Society. 

Dr. Arthur Tracy Cabot (187a) is secreury of the Bos- 
ton Society for Medical Observation. 

The Unitarian Review for September has all its contribu- 
tions from graduates of Harvard University. 

David S. Grbenouck (1865) is secretary of the Utica, 
Ithaca, and Elmira Railroad Company at Ellmira, N.Y. 

Francis Rawle (1869), of 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn., is treasurer of the American Bar Association. 

Benjamin C. Clark (1853), a classmate of President Eliot, 
has been re-appointcd consul for the Republic of Hayti, at 
Boston. 

John W. Chadwick (/. 1864) and W. D. Howells (A.M. 
1867) were among the after-dinner speakers at the Ashfield 
fair, Aug. 19. 

To Francis J. Humphrey (1832) has been dedicated the 
little volume of poems recently published by the Rev. Caleb D. 
Bradlec (1853). 

Robert S. Avann (1877) has been appointed instructor in 
Latin and Greek at the Mount Pleasant M ilitary Academy, at 
Sing Sing, N.Y. 

Howard M. Ticknor (1856) was offered the recently es- 
ublished professorship of rhetoric and ek>cution at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and, although the new position would 
yield greater pay, it was declined, so that Mr. Ticknor will 
retain his positkm as instructor of elocution at Harvard. 



Professor Charles E. Norton (1846) presided at die 
annual dinner for the benefit of Sanderson Academy, held at 
Ashfield, Aug. 19. 

Dr. E. a. Dimmick {d. 1873), after an absence of several 
yean in Barbadoes, has returned, and resumed hb former prac- 
tice in Newburyport. 

WiLUAM EuoT Sparks (1869) of Taunton, son of Jared 
Sparks (1815), is the treasurer of the Cooper Elastic Steel 
Wheel Company of Cambridgeport. 

Frederick L. Ames (1854) is a director of the Texas & 
Pacific, Missouri, Kansas, & Texas, Union Pacific, Kansas 
Pacific and Missouri Pacific Railroads. 

Herbert W. Lull (1874), recently sub-master of the 
Manchester (N.H.) High School, has been elected principal of 
the Milford High School, Milford, Mass. 

William B. Harlow (1879) has been appointed an in- 
structor in the High School at Syracuse, N.Y. There were 
nearly twenty competitors for the position. 

Henry S. Russell (x86o) is president of the Boston Driv- 
ing and Athletic Association, which gives this autumn $13,000 
to be trotted for at Beacon Park, Sept. 7-10. 

WiLUAM H. Burbank (1876), who was recently made a 
deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church, has taken charge 
of the mission work of that church at Woodsville, N.H. 

W. I. Stringham (1877), who has taken the degree of 
Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins University, will probably con- 
tinue his mathematical studies at the Leipzig University. 

The names of the Rev. Drs. A. P. Peabody (i8a6) and 
Phillips Brooks (1855) appear in the list of "Visiting Com- 
mittee " of the Gannett Institute for young ladies, Boston. 

Dr. Samuel Kneeland (1840), well known as a scientist, 
lecturer, instructor, and author, has recently accepted a posi- 
tion as " reader" on the literary staff of Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

The fifteen-page pamphlet issued as a supplement to the 
*' Quinquennial " contains the names of one hundred and one 
early alumni of Harvard, about whom more information is 
needed in order to fill out data usually found in the catalogue. 
It is hoped that every person who may have any knowledge of 
one or more of the persons whose names are mentioned will 
forward it promptly to the editor of the " Quinquennial," John 
Langdon Sibley, Cambridge. The pamphlet also contains the 
list of biographical questions heretofore printed on the covers 
of the "Triennial." 

An Old " Harvard Boy." — Professor Daniel Kimball 
Whitaker of New Orlcan!$, who graduated at Harvard in 1820, 
and was afterward a member of the bar at Charleston, S.C., 
and who has for many years been a noted writer and lecturer, 
as well as editor of the Southern Quarterly Revietv, is spend- 
ing a few days with relatives here. Professor Whitaker is a 
remarkable specimen of a gentleman of the olden time, over 
six feet in height, form erect, courteous and dignified in bear- 
ing, and with faculties well preserved, although now in his 
eightieth year. — Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer. 

William Cowper Simmons (1868) has recently been ap- 
pointed first assistant master of the new Berkeley School 
in New-York City. At college he led his class, which num- 
bered at graduation seventy-eight ; since then he has been 
successively sub-master of the Boston Latin School, 1868-70: a 
proctor at Harvard, 1870, while he devoted most of his time 
to general readmg: a teacher of private pupils at Newport, 
R.I., x87X-73; professor of Greek at the University of Ver- 
mont, 1873-77; ^^^ teacher at Newport, 1877-80. He is said 
to be a thorough scholar and an excellent teacher. 

To a graduate of the class of 1836, Henry Lee, now one of 
the overseers of the College, belongs the credit of having 
established the first public safe-deposit vaults in New England. 
l*hcy were opened in x868, and have always remained under 
Mr. Lee's management. They are known as the Union 
Safe Deposit Vaults, and are situated in the old Union build- 
ing. No. 40 Sute Street. They received at the beginning the 
heartiest approbation of the bankers and leading business men, 
and have always been conducted so satisfactorily and suc- 
cessfully that two other institutions of the same class have 
since been established in Boston. 

The Sanitary Protection Association of Newport, R.I., is a 
local organization, which has issued a report of its second 
year's work. It aims to secure proper sanitary condition of 
dwelling-houses, and of the city in general, by special skilled 
inspection of the houses, sewers, drainage, water-supply, and 
ventilation. It is said to be the first corporation of its kind 
established in this country, and is founded on the basis of a 
similar organization in Eldinburgh, Scotland. Among the 
officers are Francis Brinley (x8x8), vice-president; Dr. Ho- 
ratio R. Storer (1850), corresponding secretary ; Professor 
William B. Hills (1871), chemical analyst; Dr. Charles A. 
Brackett (</. 1873), one of the coimsellors. 



I Henry Lbb (1836) is a member of the Boston Board of 
> Park OomRMSiioners. 

I Edgar Champlin (/. x88o) b junior member of a leading 
law firm in Lancaster, N.H. 

The oration of Robert D. Smith (x8s7) on the 4th of July^ 
x88o, has recently been printed. 

Cyrus A. Bartol (/. 1835) delivered a lecture on " God in 
Nature " at the Concord School of Philosophy, Aug. 13. 

Andrew P. Peabody (i8a6) lectured before the Coocord 
School of Philosophy, Aug. 14, on ** Conscience and Con- 
sciousness." 

Frederic H. Hedge (1835) read before the Concord School 
of Philosophy, a paper on " Ghosts." 

John Fleming White (s. 1877), i* connected with the 
United States Geological Survey at Newport, R.I. 

JuUNS Dexter (x86o), of Cinciimati, O., has given $10,000 
towards the fund for erecting a museum of fine arts in that 
city. 

Ralph Walix) Emekson (182X) delivered the closing lecture 
at the Concord School of Phitosophy, Aug. 14; hb subject was 
"Aristocracy." 

Louis Arnold (1855) b connected with the Whittier 
Machine Company of Boston, — manufacturers of the cele- 
brated elevators, engines, and boilers. 

H. G. O. Blake (1835) contributed to the interest of the 
Concord School of Phibsophy, by a reading from Henry D. 
Thoreau's (1837) manuscripts, prefaced by a brief original 
atulysb of Thoreau's character. 

Charles Fairchiij} (X858) has withdrawn from the firm 
of Samuel D. Warren & Co., and established a paper manu- 
facturing business in hb own name in Boston. He b the 
proprietor of the Pepperell Paper Mills. 

William H. Channing (1829) gave a series of four lectures 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, respectively entitled: 
" Hbtorical Mysticbm," " Man's FourfoU Being," " True 
Buddhbm," " Modem Pessimbm." 

Dk. George M. Staples (m. 1855) is one of a committee 
of three appointed by the Iowa State Medical Society to draft 
a bill for creating a State Board of Health. Dr. Suples and 
his colleagues have been for some time arduously at work on 
thb bill, and succeeded a few weeks ago in getting it passed 
by the legislature. 

Fkankun B. Sanborn (1855) was tendered the honor of 
representing the United States at the International Eleemosy- 
nary Congress to be held at Milan, Italy, during the laut week 
in August. Mr. Sanborn's k>ng connection with the various 
public charities of Massachusetts merited thb official recog- 
nition of hb services. 

Charles L. Flint O849), for twenty-eight years the effi- 
cient secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, has resigned that position. Hb duties as president of 
the New-England Mortgage Security Company now occupy 
all hb time. He was given a complimentary dinner at the 
Parker House, Aug. 35. 

John S. White (1870), the head master of the new 
Berkeley School in New York City, took the first Boybton 
prize for elocution in hb freshman year (1866); and was 
chosen by the faculty — as the best classical scholar in hb 
class — to deliver the Latin oration of welcome at the inaugu- 
ration of President Eliot. 

The DeVeaux College Register ^ an annual publication of 
DeVeaux College, an Episcopal institution incorporated in 
1853, at Suspension Bridge, N.Y., has just been received. It 
contains an autotype photograph of the building. During 
the year Henry Sylvester Nash (1878) was head master and in- 
structor in Greek, Latin, and Englbh composition; and William 
Zebina Bennett (1878), was master and iiutructor in mathe- 
matics and science. 

Charles L. Wbli^ (1879) was the editor of the Manataug 
Pebbles^ a seaside journal issued at Marblehead Neck during 
the vacation season. 

*' The name Manataug," says the editor, " chosen as a sub- 
stitute for Marblehead Neck, will commend itself to almost 
every one, both on account of its pleasant sotmd, and because 
of its connection with the Indians who early dwelt in thb 
vicinity. At any rate, it has a more agreeable sound than 
Marblehead Neck, and we are tired of being called ' Neckers.' " 

The following note b from the Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Rhode Island to Judge G. W. Warren, secretary of the class 
of 1830: — 

" Somebody correcting one mbtake in The Register has 
made another. Our classmate was Richard 5. Edes, clergyman 
at Bolton. He had a brother, Henry F., also a clergyman. 
Their father was a clergyman in Providence, R.I. 

" I notice that there b danger of The Register's being 
stopped. If taking one more copy would help any, I would 
do so. Yours truly, E. R. Potter." 
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At the time of the election of President Eliot, 
eleven years ago, there was no great value attached 
to the degrees of A.M., and Ph.D. conferred by 
Harvard and other colleges ; the degree of A.M. 
being taken in course after a certain time, and upon 
payment of a small fee. The reason of the low 
value of the degrees was the ease with which they 
could be obtained, not only from the leading col- 
leges, but also from a large number of small 
institutions to which the legislatures had unwisely 
granted the power of conferring them. Nowadays 
every degree conferred by Harvard signifies a 
specified amount of work satisfactorily performed. 
The governing body of the College had long 
lamented a condition of things that placed the 
holder of an American degree at a disadvantage 
with the recipient of one from a European univer- 
sity. In 1872 it was voted to require residence of 
at least one year for the Master's degree, of two 
years for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
of three years for the degree of Doctor of Science, 
examinations for every degree, and the presenta- 
tion of theses by candidates for either doctorate. 
*' It is the intention of the University to give all its 
degrees a serious meaning and a real value," is the 
language of President Eliot in his "Annual Re- 
port " for 1873-74. 

The first degrees given under the new system 
were conferred at Commencement in 1873 on Wil- 
liam E. Byerly (1871), Ph.D., John Trowbridge 
(x. 1865), S.D., and Charles L. Whitney (1871), 
Ph.D. The Quinquennial of 1880 reports a total 
of eighty-four candidates who have obtained the 
Master's and Doctor's degrees on these conditions. 
This showing, which is greatly in favor of the new 
system, indicates that the greater the definite 
amount of knowledge in different branches of 
study these degrees represent, the more eagerly will 
they be sought for and the more highly prized by 
the best scholars. Heretofore they have rep- 
resented simply the generosity of American col- 
leges who were willing to confer the Master's 
degree upon their graduates on very simple condi- 
tions. Indeed, it is a notorious fact that some West- 
ern colleges give the degree of A.M. to any college 
graduate who is willing to pay for it 

It was partly to meet this evil that the authorities 
at Harvard determined to give degrees only for 
faithful work in prescribed studies. Better to 
secure this end, they opened all the elective courses 
in the College to candidates for the higher degrees. 
They also established the "Graduate Depart- 
ment," in which during the year 1879-80 advanced 
instruction was given in Hebrew, Sanskrit, clas- 
sical philology, eight courses ; modem languages, 
six courses ; philosophy, four courses ; history, 
three courses; Roman law, mathematics, two 



courses; physics, three courses; chemistry, three 
courses ; natural history, six courses ; and music, 
two courses. All this has been accomplished 
within eight years ; and yet it is but the begin- 
ning of the attempt to provide such thorough and 
advanced instruction for graduates, as to make it 
almost unnecessary for any of them to go abroad, 
as many do, for their further education. 



INSTRUCTION BY LECTURES. 

The attempt to introduce at Harvard a true 
university system of study has led to numerous 
experimental methods of instruction. For profess- 
ors who have during many years considered reci- 
tations the essential means of college education, 
and for students who have all their life depended 
on text-books for their information, any application 
of the lecture-system has been extremely difficult 
Our instruction in Greek is probably the best-con- 
ducted and most successful trial of this system yet 
made. Professors W. W. Goodwin and J. W. White 
in their elective courses last year pursued the same 
plan, except that Professor White, with the less 
advanced students, made use of occasional recita- 
tions. Professor Goodwin used annotated editions 
of his authors, but only for the convenience of his 
students in the lecture-room. About one hundred 
lines of poetry were treated at every lecture. The 
students were expected to get in advance the mean- 
ing of the passage which was to form the subject 
of a lecture. Professor Goodwin, then, on meeting 
his students, first answered questions on preceding 
passages. He afterward critically translated the 
new passage, following the translation with full 
grammatical and historical comments. The work 
of the student during the lecture was to take notes 
of these comments, and later, with their help, once 
more to read his author carefully. Thus, with three 
readings or about as many hours' study, the student 
became thoroughly familiar with the Greek. Pro- 
fessor Goodwin gave his marks on the final exami- 
nations. The mid-year examinations were given for 
the benefit of the students alone, who learned from 
them how efficiently their half-year's work had been 
done. The lesson generally taught by these tenta- 
' tive examinations was, that neglect of any one of 
the three parts of the instructor's plan was detri- 
mental to complete success. 

Professor White found monthly recitations, or 
translations of important passages by the students, 
a great help to the success of his lecture method, 
as they acted as a slight but sufficient restriction 
upon the liberty of unwise students, whose interests 
our professors still have to consider. 



COLLEGE ROOMS. 



So far as rent from College rooms is concerned, 
the University will this year have a larger income 
than ever heretofore. Every room in the buildings 
which line the Quadrangle will be rented. Thayer 
Hall, which last year had twenty-one unrented 
rooms, will be wholly occupied ; the change being 
caused by the heating of the hallways and the 
reducing of the rent of rooms. It is almost a 
certainty that the few rooms now unrented in the 
buildings outside the College yard will all be rented 
before Oct i, so that the University will receive 
the fullest income possible from the College dor- 
mitories. In fact, a new building is needed to 
afford the accommodations that are sought by the 
students. There is an excellent site for a building 
to form a part of the new quadrangle that is 
already partially made by Sever Hall, University 
Hall, and the College Library ; and a wealthy per- 



son could do nothing better for himself or for the 
coming generation than to give to the " President 
and Fellows of Harvard College " a hundred thou- 
sand dollars or thereabouts, for the erection of a 
dormitory that would bear the name of the donor, 
just as the other dormitories bear the names of 
Weld, Matthews, Thayer, Gray, Hollis, Stough- 
ton, and Holworth}'. 



There is some satisfaction in publishing a peri- 
odical if it meets with the approbation of those 
who read the successive issues, even though it be 
published at a pecuniary loss. During the past 
month our mail has brought in many a kind word, 
as well as a goodly number of subscriptions. This 
note from one of the most distinguished names in 
the Harvard Catalogue is particularly gratifying. 

Sail lbs Bains, Loibk, 

Aug. 7, x88o. 

Dear Sir, — I have taken great satisfaction in the numbers 

of The Harvard Rbgistkr, which have been sent to me 

regularly here in Europe, and I am ashamed to have so long 

neglected to send you the small subscription which you ask. 

I sincerely hope you will not be obliged to abandon the 
work; for, permit me to say, I think it has been conducted 
with great ability, and is a marvel of resources on all subjects 
and matters of fact which interest university men. 
With great respect, 

I am sincerely yours, 

Richard H. Dana. 

Not alone from graduates of Harvard, but also 
of other universities, do our encouraging letters 
come. And the following is from one of the most 
highly esteemed graduates of Yale, the editor-in- 
chief of the Boston Daily Advertiser, 

Boston, Aug. 34, 1880. 
My dear Mr. King, — Last night my attention was called 
to your very kind notice of the Daily b The Harvard Re- 
gister for August. It was very gratifying to me, and the 
more so because it was entirely unlooked for. If we could 
make the Advertiser as good for a daily newspaper as The 
Register is for a university paper, I should be entirely 
satisfied. 

Sincerely yours, 

D. A. GODDARO. 

It would undoubtedly have an excellent effect 
upon the health of future generations of educated 
men if the founders of new scholarships should 
require their beneficiaries to pass a medical ex- 
amination, like that which a well-conducted life- 
insurance company requires of the persons it 
insures. If sound health were one of the requisi- 
tions for the enjoyment of scholarships, parents 
who expected to need aid in educating their boys 
would have their attention directed in an effective 
way to the wise regimen of health ; while young 
men who had their own education to get would see 
that it was only prudent for them to secure a 
wholesome diet, plenty of fresh air, and regular 
exercise. — President Eliot, 



Last year fifty-four students in the sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes of the College proper 
borrowed 12,075, >i* s^^ns ranging from 125 to |So 
each. Many demands had to be refused from lack 
of sufficient funds. These loans are made out of 
the "Loan Fund," with simply the notes of the 
borrowers as security, and without interest, but 
with the expectation that the money will be repaid 
at the earliest opportunity after graduation. 

The publisher of The Harvard Register will 
send for one dollar the second volume, comprising 
the six numbers from July to December, 1880^ 
inclusive, to students of any department of the 
whole University. These six numbers will contain 
at least one hundred and twenty pages of matter, 
having no fewer than twenty wood-engravings. 
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NOTES. 

Thb first scholanhip in Hanrard College was esublished in 
185a. It was named the Abbot Scholarship. Since then xia 
scholarships have been founded, which yield to needy students 
upwards of $35,000 every year. 

John C. Shea, at one time a member of the class of 1879, 
has received the degree of LL.B. from the Boston Univer- 
sity, and is now admitted to the Middlesex bar. He b prac- 
tising law in the office of Bicknell & Stacy, Boston. 

The eighth day of September, 1636, was the birthday of 
Harvard G>llege, antedating the foundation of any other col- 
lege in this country by many years. The 8th of this month 
die College enters upon its two hundred and forty-fifth year. 

It is gratifying ibr us to learn that merit combined with 
energy will succeed; and as a result of this combination the 
Lasell Seminary, the Chauncy-Hall School, the school of Dr. 
E. R. Humphreys, and some others that have advertised in 
our columns, will open this autumn with exceptionally large 
numbers. 

Obin D. Myrick, who was for two years in the class of 
X875, IS a lieutenant in the United-States revenue marine, and 
is stationed on board ''The Corwin," which is searching for 
the New- York Htraid steamer " Jeannette," and for missing 
whalers in the Arctic Ocean north of Behrings Straits. 



GRADUATES. 

Jonas E. Bacon (1875) is practising medicine in Brockton. 
George G. Gammans (1875) is practising law in California. 

John F. Kent (1875) is a teacher in the Newton High 
^pbool. 

Hbrbekt Weir Smyth (1878) is studying at Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Thomas P. C. Lane (1851) u an attorney -at-law, at Mat- 
toon, 111. 

James P. Scott (1871) is a director of the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad. 

OuvBR H. Everett (1873) b practising medicine at 
Worcester. 

Edwin L. Carney (1875) is the city attorney of Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

George H. Eldredge (1876) is in the United-States Coast 
Survey service. 

Henry C. Haven (mt. 1879) is secretary of the Suflfolk Dis- 
trict Medical Society. 

Dr. Joseph W. Merriam (1856) is the United-States con- 
sul at Iquique, Peru. 

WiLUAM Bond (/. 1850) is a director of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas, & Texas Railroad. 

Col. Wickham Hoffman (1841) is chargi d'affaires at 
St. Petersburg, Russia. 

James H. Flint (1876) is studying law in the office of 
Charles L. Flint (1849). 

FRANas Carter (1875) has been appointed sub-master in 
the Lexington High School. 

Dr. Walter Channinc (iw. 1873) is secretary of the Bos- 
ton Medico-Psychological Society. 

Dr. Arthur Tracy Cabot (1872) is secretary of the Bos- 
ton Society for Medical Observation. 

The Unitarian Review for September has all its contribu- 
tions from graduates of Harvard University. 

David S. Greenough (1865) is secretary of the Utica, 
Ithaca, and Elmira Railroad Company at Elmira, N.Y. 

Francis Rawle (1869), of 402 Walnut Street, Phibdclphia, 
Penn., is treasurer of the American Bar Association. 

Benjamin C. Clark (1853), a classmate of President Eliot, 
has been re-appointed consul for the Republic of Hayti, at 
Boston. 

John W. Chadwick (/. 1864) and W. D. Howells (A.M. 
1867) were among the after-dinner speakers at the Ashfield 
fair, Aug. 19. 

To Francis J. Humphrey (183a) has been dedicated the 
little volume of poems recently published by the Rev. Caleb D. 
Bradlee (1852). 

Robert S. Avann (1877) has been appointed instructor in 
Latin and Greek at the Mount Pleasant Military Academy, at 
Sing Sing, N.Y. 

Howard M. Ticknor (1856) was offered the recently es- 
tablished professorship of rhetoric and elocution at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota: and, although the new position would 
yield greater pay, it was declined, so that Mr. Ticknor will 
retain his position as instructor of elocution at Harvard. 



Professor Charles E. Norton (X846) presided at die 
annual dinner for the benefit of Sanderson Academy, held at 
Ashfield, Aug. 19. 

Dr. E. a. Di.MMiCK {d. X873), after an absence of several 
years in Baurbadoes, has returned, and resumed his former prac- j 
tice in Newburyport. 

WiLUAM E1.10T Sparks (1869) of Taunton, son of Jared j 
Sparks (18 15), is the treasurer of the Cooper Elastic Steel 
Wheel Company of Cambridgeport. 

Frederick L. Ames (1854) is a director of the Texas & 
Pacific, Missouri, Kansas, & Texas, Union Pacific, Kansas 
Pacific and Missouri Pacific Railroads. 

Herbert W. Lull (1874), recently sub-master of the 
Manchester (N.H.) High School, has been elected principal of 
the Milford High School, Milford, Mass. 

William B. Harlow (1879) has been appointed an in- 
structor in the High School at Syracuse, N.Y. There were 
nearly twenty competitors for the position. 

Henry S. Russell (i860) is president of the Boston Driv- 
ing and Athletic Association, which gives this autumn $13,000 
to be trotted for at Beacon Park, Sept. 7-10. 

William H. Burbank (1876), who was recently made a 
deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church, has taken charge 
of the mission work of that church at Woodsville, N.H. 

W. I. Stringham (1877), who has taken the degree of 
Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins University, will probably con- 
tinue his mathematical studies at the Leipzig University. 

The names of the Rev. Drs. A. P. Peabody (i8a6) and 
Philli(>s Brooks (1855) appear in the list of "Visiting Com- 
mittee " of the Gannett Institute for young ladies, Boston. 

Dr. Samuel Kneeland (1840), well known as a scientist, 
lecturer, instructor, and author, has recently accepted a posi- 
tion as " reader " on the literary staff of Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

The fifteen-page pamphlet issued as a supplement to the 
" Qumquennial" contains the names of one hundred and one 
early alumni of Harvard, about whom more information is 
needed in order to fill out data usually found in the catalogue. 
It is hoped that every person who may have any knowledge of 
one or more of the persons whose names are mentioned will 
forward it promptly to the editor of the '* Quinquennial," John 
Langdon Sibley, Cambridge. The pamphlet also contains the 
list of biographical questions heretofore printed on the covers 
of the "Triennial." 

An Old " Harvard Bov." — Professor Daniel Kimball 
Whitaker of New Orleans, who graduated at Harvard in 1820, 
and was afterward a member of the bar at Charleston, S.C., 
and who has for many years been a noted writer and lecturer, 
as well as editor of the Southern Quarterly Revieiv, is spend- 
ing a few days with relatives here. Professor Whitaker is a 
remarkable specimen of a gentleman of the olden time, over 
six feet in height, form erect, courteous and dignified in bear- 
ing, and with faculties well preserved, although now in his 
eightieth year. — Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer. 

William Cuwper Simmons (x868) has recently been ap- 
pointed first assistant master of the new Berkeley School 
in New- York City. At college he led his class, which num- 
bered at graduation seventy-eight; since then he has been 
successively sub-master of the Boston Latin School, 1868-70: a 
proctor at Harvard, 1870, while he devoted most of his time 
to general reading; a teacher of private pupds at Newport, 
R.I., 1871-73; professor of Greek at the University ol Ver- 
mont, 1873-77; '*^^ teacher at Newport, 1877-80. He is said 
to be a thorough scholar and an excellent teacher. 

To a graduate of the class of 1836, Henry Lee, now one of 
the overseers of the College, belongs the credit of having 
established the first public safe-deposit vaults in New £lngland. 
l*hey were opened in 1868, and have always remained under 
Mr. Lee's management. They are known as the Union 
Safe Deposit Vaults, and are situated in the old Union build- 
ing. No. 40 State Street. They received at the beginning the 
heartiest approbation of the bankers and leading business men, 
and have always been conducted so satisfactorily and suc- 
cessfully that two other institutions of the same class have 
since been established in Boston. 

The Sanitary Protection Association of Newport, R.I., is a 
local organization, which has issued a report of its second 
year's work. It aims to secure proper sanitary condition of 
dwelling-houses, and of the city in general, by special skilled 
inspection of the houses, sewers, drainage, water-supply, and 
ventilation. It is said to be the first corporation of its kind 
established in this country, and is founded on the basis of a 
similar organization in Eldinburgh, Scotland. Among the 
officers are Francis Brinley (1818), vice-president; Dr. Ho- 
ratio R. Storer (1850), corresponding secretary ; Professor 
William B. Hills (1871), chemical analyst; Dr. Charles A. 
Brackett (</. X873), one of the cotmsellors. 



Henry Lbb (X836) is a member of the Boston Board of 
Park OomRMtiioners. 

Edgar Champlin (/. x88o) is junior member of a leading 
law firm in Lancaster, N.H. 

The oration of Robert D. Smith (X857) on the 4th of July^ 
x88o, has recently been printed. 

Cyrus A. Bartol (/. 1835) delivered a lecture on " God in 
Nature " at the Concord School of Philosophy, Aug. X3. 

Andrew P. Peabody (1826) lectured before the Concord 
School of Philosophy, Aug. X4, on " Conscience and Con- 
sciousness." 

Frederic H. Heix;e (1825) read before the Concord School 
of Philosophy, a paper on " Ghosts." 

John Fleming White (s. X877), is connected with the 
United States Geological Survey at Newport, R.I. 

JuLiNS Dexter (i860), of Cincinnati, O., hau given $to,ooo 
towards the fund for erecting a museum of fine arts in that 
city. 

Rau>h Walix) Emerson (t82x) delivered the cbsing lecture 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, Aug. 14; his subject was 
"Aristocracy." 

Louis Arnold (X855) is connected with the Whittier 
Machine Company of Boston, — manufacturers of the cele- 
brated elevators, engines, and boilers. 

H. G. O. Bt.AKE (1835) contributed to the interest of the 
Concord School of Phik>sophy, by a reading from Henry D. 
Thoreau's (1837) manuscripts, prefaced by a brief original 
analysis of Thoreau's character. 

Charles Fairchild (1858) has withdrawn from the firm 
of Samuel D. Warren & Co., and established a paper manu- 
facturing business in his own name in Boston. He is the 
proprietor of the Pepperell Paper Mills. 

William H. Channing (1829) gave a series of four lectures 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, respectively entitled: 
" Historical Mysticism," " Man's Fourfold Being," " True 
Buddhism," " Modem Pessimism." 

Dk. George M. Staples (iw. X855) is one of a committee 
of three appointed by the Iowa State Medical Society to draft 
a bill for creating a State Board of Health. Dr. Staples and 
his colleagues have been for some time arduously at work on 
this bill, and succeeded a few weeks ago in getting it passed 
by the legislature. 

Franklin B. Sanborn (1855) ^^^ tendered the honor of 
representing the United States at the International Eleemosy- 
nary Congress to be held at Milan, Italy, during the last week 
in August. Mr. Sanborn's long connectk>n with the various 
public charities of Massachusetts merited this official recog- 
nition of his services. 

Charles L. Flint (iS^g), for twenty-eight years the effi- 
cient secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, has resigned that position. His duties as president of 
the New-England Mortgage Security Company now occupy 
all his time. He was given a complimentary dinner at the 
Parker House, Aug. 35. 

John S. White (X870), the head master of the new 
Berkeley School in New York City, took the first Boylston 
prize for elocution in his freshman year (1866); and was 
chosen by the faculty — as the best classical scholar in his 
class — to deliver the Latin oratk>n of welcome at the inaugu- 
ration of President Eliot. 

The DeVeaux College Register^ an annual publication of 
DeVeaux College, an Epbcopal institution incorporated in 
X853, at Suspension Bridge, N.Y., has just been received. It 
contains an autotype photograph of the building. During 
the year Henry Sylvester Nash (X878) was head master and in- 
structor in Greek, Latin, and English composition ; and William 
Zebina Bennett (1878), was master and instructor in mathe- 
matics and science. 

Charles L. Wells (X879) was the editor of the Manataug 
Pebbles, a seaside journal issued at Marblehead Neck during 
the vacation season. 

" The name Manataug," says the editor, " chosen as a sub- 
stitute for Marblehead Neck, will commend itself to almost 
every one, both on account of its pleasant sound, and because 
of its connection with the Indians who early dwelt in this 
vicinity. At any rate, it has a more agreeable sound than 
Marblehead Neck, and we are tired of being called ' Neckers.' " 

The following note b from the Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Rhode Island to Judge G. W. Warren, secretary of the class 
of 1830: — 

" Somebody correcting one mistake in The Register has 
made another. Our classmate was Richard S. Edes, clergyman 
at Bolton. He had a brother, Henry F., also a clergyman. 
Their father was a clergyman in Providence, R.I. 

" I notice that there is danger of The Register's being 
stopped. If taking one more copy would help any, I would 
do so. Yours truly, E. R. Potter." 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

THB HARVARD IITrBRBSTS. 

Thb twenty-ninth annual meeting of this association, which 
took place in Boston from Aug. 35 to Sept. 9, was probably 
the most successful in every respect that has ever taken place. 
Its headquarters were at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. There were nearly one thousand members present. 
The papers read included essays on almost every scientific 
topic. The social features were as numerous and as varied as 
the scientific essays themselves. A number of Harvard men 
had more or less to do with this annual meeting. The invoca- 
tkm was by the Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D. (i83»). The Wel- 
come of the Association, by his Honor the Mayor of Boston, 
Frederick O. Prince (1836). Additional words of welcome 
from his Excellency the Governor of Massachusetts, John D. 
Long (1857). Notices of deceased members read by the per* 
manent secretary, Frederick W. Putnam (curator of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology). 

The Local G>mmittee for the Boston meeting included Pro- 
fessor William B. Rogers, president of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, chairman: Samuel H. Scudder {js. 1862), to whom is 
due the chief credit for the admirable carrying out of a long, 
varied, and well-planned programme; Edward Burgess (1871) 
and F. W. Putnam. 

Among the many papers entered and accepted by the Asso- 
ciation were the following by Harvard men: — 

Benjamin Pbirce (1829) : — 

" Unity, inversion, and semi-inverskm in linear associative 
algebra." 

'* Useful practical forms of linear associative algebra." 

" Comets of minimum perihelion distance." 

" Cooling and possible age of the sun.** 

** Cooling and possible age of the earth." 

(Professor Peirce's papers were not read by reason of his 
severe illness.) 

H. A. Hagen (professor of entomology) : — 

" On the Hessian fly." 

*' On the anatomy of Produxus decipiens." 

" On some very rare insect deformities." 

" On biological collections of insects." 

Asa Gray (Fisher professor of natural history) : "Charac- 
teristics of the Rocky Mountain vegetation." 

W. A. Rogers (assistant professor of astronomy) : — 

" Progress made at the observatory of Harvard College in 
the determination of the absolute coordinates of X09 fundamen- 
tal stars." 

" A simple and expeditious method of investigating all the 
division errors of a meridian circle." 

" The systematic errors of the Greenwich right ascensions of 
southern stars observed between 1816 and 1831." 

"Preliminary determinadon of the equation between the 
British imperial standard yard and the metre of the archives." 

" The probable error of a single observation at sea, deduced 
from the observations of W. H. Bacon, Cunard steamer 
•Scythb.'" 

" The errors of a few English, French, and American stage 
micrometers." 

Thomas Hill (1843) : "Problems in Watson's co-ordinates." 

B. Joy Jeffries (1854) : " Color-blindness." 

Samubl Wblls (1857): "Apparatus used in photographing 
microscopical objects." 

Frederick W. Pltnam (curator of Peabody Museum) > — 

"Conventionalism in ornamentation of ancient American 
pottery." 

" On the occurrence in New England of carvings by the 
Indians of the north-west coast of America." 

Edward L. Mark (instructor in zoology) : " Some points 
in the anatomy of the coccidae." 

Stephen P. Sharples (*. x866) : — 

" Some of the infusoria found in Fresh Pond, Cambridge." 

"Commercial testing of sugar, illustrated by samples of 
sugar and instruments used." 

Charles Sedgwick Minot (S. D. 1878) : — 

" Anatomy of the tongue in snakes and other reptiles, and in 
birds. Exhibitbn of sections." 

" On the summation of muscular contractions." 

" Notice of a complete bibliography on Plathelminths." 

Burt G. Wilder (*. 1862) : — 

" Partial revision of the nomenclature of the brain." 

" The foramina of Monro in man and the domestic cat." 

" The crista /ornic is, a part of the mammalian brain appar- 
ently not hitherto described." 

Edward C. Pickering {s. 1865) : " New planeUry nebula:." 

Albert R. Leeds (1865): — 

" Action of hyponitric anhydride upon organic substances, 
with descriptions of three new oxygenated derivatives of the 
aromatic group, — monoxybenzene, tetroxynaphthalene, and 
naphthodiquineqe." 



" Laws governing the decomposition of equivalent solutions 
of iodides under the influence of actinism, and their application 
to the actinometry of solar, electric, and magnesium light." 

" Action of sunlight in the production of chlorinated addi- 
tion-products of benzine and naphthalene, with descriptions of 
two new chlorine derivatives of naphthalene." 

Samuel H. Scudder (assisunt-librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity) : " Annual address of the President of the Entomo- 
logical Club of A. A. A. S." 

Edward Burgess (1871) : " On the structure of the mouth 
organs in the lepidoptera." 

John Trowbridge (x. 1865) : " Heat produced by magnet- 
izing and demagnetizing iron and steel." 

D. W. Ross (1875): "Theory of primitive democracy in 
the Alps." 

Leonard Waldo (S. D. 1876) : " Methods in tiseat iheobser- 
vatory of Yale College for the verification of thermometers, and 
the testing of time-pieces." 

William K. Brooks (Ph. D. 1875) : — 

" Notes on the Medusa: of Beaufort, N.C." 

" The rhythmical character of segmentation." 

William J. Beal {s. 1865) : " Distinguishing species o 
Populus and Juglans by the young naked branches." 

W. J. Knowlton {s. x868): "Engraved tablet from a 
mound in Ohio." 

Harvey W. Wiley (*. 1873) : — 

" Optical properties of commercial starch and glucose." 

" Influence of heating with dilute acids, and shaking with 
bone coal, on rotatory power of glucose." 

Charles F. Maberry (x. 1876) and Mrs. R. Lloyd: 
" The substituted acrylic acids." 

M. E. Wadsworth (Ph. D. 1879): "The age of the cop- 
per-bearing rocks of Lake Superior." 

Chaklbs E. Musroe (*. 1871) : — 

" The action of vegetable acids on tin." 

"A modification of Bcrthier's method for the valuation of 
coal." 

The officers for the ensuing year include : — 

As Past Presidents, Benjamin Pcirce (1829) ; Benjamin 
Apthorp Gould (1844) : Asa Gray (Fbher professor of natural 
history); Joseph Lovering (1833); and Simon Newcomb (*. 
1858). 

As Members of Preceding Meetings, Alexander Agas- 
sis (1855); Frederick W. Putnam (curator of the Peabody 
museum) ; John Trowbridge (*. 1865) ; and Harvey W. Wiley 
(*. 1873). 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

the CAMBRIDGE DAY. 

The vu»it of this Association to Cambridge made a pleasant 
episode in the monotonous calm that pervades the city during 
the college vacation. The scientists, to the number of nearly 
one thousand, came out by various ways ; and many admired 
the city, and wondered at the numerous University buildings. 
A map of Cambridge specially prepared for this occasion by 
the special committee aided the members in finding the places 
of interest. 

The general session opened in Sanders Theatre at eleven 
o'clock, A.M. After the electbn of members and transaction 
of general business, two addresses were made, — one by Alfred 
M. May on the late " Joseph Henry; " and the other by Alex- 
ander Agassiz, on " The Paleontok>gical and Embryological 
Development of Sea-Urchins." 

Mr. Agassiz's address, in spite of the frequent use of purely 
technical words, was attentively listened to by the brge audi- 
ence, who could easily follow the entire argument. By the 
best authorities it was considered as one of the most thoughtful 
and masterly papers of the meeting. Indeed, the assertion was 
current that it marked an epoch in the process of scientific inves- 
tigation. After thoroughly treating his subject, Mr. Agassiz 
concludes as follows : — 

" The tune for genealogical trees is passed ; its futility can, 
perhaps, best be shown by a simple calculation, which will 
point out at a glance what these scientific arboriculturists are 
attempting. Let us take, for instance, the ten most character- 
istic features of Echini. The niunber of possible combinations 
which can be produced from them is so great that it would take 
no less than twenty years, at the rate of one new combination 
a minute for ten hours a day, to pass them in review. Remem- 
bering now that each one of these points of structure b itself 
tmdergoing constant modifications, we may get some idea of 
the nature of the problem we are attempting to solve, when 
seeking to trace the genealogy as understood by the makers of 
genealogical trees. On the other hand, in spite of the millions 
of possible combinations which these ten characters may assume 
when affecting not simply a single combination, but all the 
combinations which might arise from their extending over 



several hundred species, we yet find that the combinations 
which actually exist — those which leave their traces as fossils 
— fall immensely short of the possible number. Is it astonish- 
ing, therefore, that we should fail to discover the sequence of 
the genera, even if the genera, as is so often the case, repre- 
sent, as it were, fixed embryonic stages of some sea-urchin of 
the present day ? In fact, does not tlie very history of the fos- 
sils themselves show that we cannot expect this ? Each fossil 
species, during its development, must have passed through 
stages analogous to those gone through by the Echini of die 
present day. These stages are the true missing links, which 
we can no more expect to find preserved than we can expect to 
find a record of the actual embryonic development of the 
species of the present day without direct observation at the 
time. The actual number of species in any one group must 
always fall far short of the possible number; and for this 
reason it is out of the question forus to attempt the solution 
of the problem of derivation, or to hope for any solution be- 
yond one within the most indefinite limits of correctiwss. If, 
when we take one of the most limited of the groups of the 
animal kingdom, we find ourselves engaged in a hopeless task, 
what must be the prospect should we attack the problem of 
other classes or groups of the animal kingdom, where the 
species run into the thousands, while they number only tens In 
the case we have attempted to follow out? Shall we say *//iuk 
rabimus ' or ' im/avidi/ragredtamus,* and valiantly chase a 
phantom we can never hope to seize? " 

At the conclusion of the addresses the Association, at the 
invitation of the President and Fellows of Harvard CoU^e, 
sat down to an excellent dinner in Memorial Hall. Martin 
Brimmer (1849) presided. After dinner a visit was made to 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology, the Physical Labora- 
tory, the Mineralogical Cabinet, the Chemical Laboratories, the 
Library, the Gymnasium, and other college buildings and 
places of interest. At four o'clock p.m., the botanists met in 
the lecture-room at the Botanic Garden, where P r o fe s s or Asa 
Gray read a paper on " The Characteristics of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Vegetation." Professor George L. Goodale offered a few 
introductory remarks. At the same hour Professor Edward C. 
Pickering received the astronomers at the Observatory, and 
Mrs. T. P. James entertained at her residence, 94 Braule Street, 
those who were interested in ceramics. In the evening recep- 
tions were given by Professor Gray at the Botanic Garden, and 
by Professor Pickering at the Observatory. 

The grand event of the evening, however, was the generous 
reception by Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the Bell 
telephone. His magnanimous hospitality was shown by the 
excellent supper and perfect arrangements for his guests. But 
while the guests were delighted with Mr. Bell's entertainment, 
they were surprised at the brilliancy of his paper on "The 
Production and Reproductk)n of Sotmd by Li^t," which 
was read by him on the following evening, in Boston. By 
reason of the importance of the subject and its practical bear- 
ing, taken in connection with the scientific methods of research 
followed by its author, and the generous credit given to others, 
Mr. Bell's paper was marked as the most brilliant production 
of the Boston meeting, and showed that its author is among 
the very foremost scientific men of to-day. 



POLITICS. 



George H. Forster (1857) ^'^ ^ member of the last New- 
York Legblature. 

George H. Miller (1867) was also a member of the last 
New- York legislature. 

Nathan Webb (1846) presided at a Republican meeting 
held at Portland, Me., Aug. ix. 

Edward B. Hale (/. 1875) is a prominent candidate for the 
senatorial nomination of Cambridge. 

Horace Davis (1849) >> ^^^ Republican nominee for Con- 
gress from the xst District of California. 

John Davis Long (1857) ^i^^ probably be re-nominatcd as 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Godfrey Morse (1870) will speak at various Democratic 
meetings during the present presidential campaign. 

William F. Kip (1876) was a delegate to the "New- York 
Anti-Third-Term Convention," held at All»ny, in May. 

George W. Green (1876) was a delegate to the " New- York 
Anti-Third-Term Convention." held at Albany, in May. 

Isaac H. Wright (/. 1863) addressed the Young Democracy 
of Ward 13, South Boston, at Montgomery Hall, Aug. 18. 

Ix»uis N. LiTTAUER (1878} was a delegate 10 the " New- 
York Anti-Third-Term Convention," held at Albany, in May. 

Albert Crane (/. 1843) has been nominated by the Michi 
gan Democrats as a member of the State Boud of Educatkm. 
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imbialian in the 5lh Muuchu- 
•MU Dbuici. 

Jiuus Dextii (iB6o), one d[ C[iicmaili'i b«I dliimi, hu 
been mumnaled bjr ihc Republkani u 3 IBttiTbcr of ihc Shu 
Board of E^iUAlLxatioB. 

Thi'bldw Wied Dakni; C1S76}. editor at the Albany 
Briiii-t y'mal, u pmideni of the Republkin General 
COmmintc of Albiny County, N.V. 

Hdbaci Bihhev Saiceht (tSij) addftued Ihc Ccnlral 
Tniki and Labor Union al Uoiion. Aug. 17. and prujdcd 
It Ihe GRcabuck meaing held in Fancuil Hall, Aug. i-j. 

Charles Devins (iSjg), AitDmey-Gencial, hu aenpled 
invitations to make dmpaign tpochet (ReinibllcanJ in Min- 
neaoia uid Indiana, and will deliver ipeechei in Ihe Large 
eitiei of the (brmer Stale in September. 

Mauai:huKIU Deimenlic State CDivealioD. 

cfl), 10 called, in New York. In (ut,Dot oneDriheKDniizn 

tomptrnller, who, when the war broke out, left hij clut at 

Edwaed F. Stokk (1B60). — Col. Jamei H. Rion of 
FairAeM. laldy in a apeech before ibe county convention .it 
Wnoaboro, aiid, "IfanymaBin the Slate can Imly claim 10 
have been a coniialent (iliaighl-out) Democrat al all limeii, 
and under >U drcunulancei, that man it Edward F. Siokci 
of Greenville." Col. RionwM light: there it no fuiionahuul 
Slokei. He brnt 10 no " ring," and never deKru principle 
[ijr policy. —AUnilU (.S.C.) ilidtuM. 

The Dubuque Timri, the leading Republican organ in Ihe 
State ol Iowa, ipeaka of a gradjale hi ibe claah af 1B71, ai 

elector, and pledges Ihe district and the came a very capable, 
enerEeuc.elear-ndnded.andpure.handedman. Ifheiichoun, 



THE OBSERVATORV. 

The search for nefauiz by the method described in 01 



wiled, on 



larkable 1 






a band in Ihe blue, another in the yellow, and a fainlconltnuoul 
spectrum. Tbenemlais thai *ere observed in Comna in ia6j. 
and in Cygnui in 1S76, gave a lonwwhat similar apectium. but 

be that known ai Oeltren t7.S8'. One hundred thousand stars 
have been examined in thii way, although less than a one hun- 
dredth pin of the heaveni has been teatched. 

MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

Da. J. Waltek Fih-KE!;, Ph.D. (1871). ha. been ap- 
poiaied uuaiant on Radiaiei, in the Museum, and will be un- 
der the immediate lupervision of Aleiandei Agassii. 

The accessions to Ibe Museum Lihraiy, according to the 
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Purchase 
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Uind.ng pans and pamphlels . 



ui Ihe library la 14,098. 



FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 

A SEAT pamphlet, cnnlainiag the full report lif "The Abbot 
Dinner," has recently been published. On the last day of 
June, Francis E. Abbol [iSj^J leiirtd from the edilonhip 
of Ihe /•rrfr-r, a posilian he had ably Riled lor more than ten 
yeais. Tliis step became necessary by the failure of some of 
the origmal subscribers to ibe tlock of ■' The InJtx Associa- 
tion " to redeem (heir pledge* of pecuniary auppon- Antici- 
pating the dale of bis relir«mcnl, invitations to m dmoer to be 

fnendi of Mr. Abbot and sympalhiaen in his work. Aboul 
fifty gen Uemen aiiemble>l at Young's Holel, Bosun, en Ihe 

unable to be present, all mentioning the high esleem in which 

made by Dr. Edward Wiggleaffonb C1B61), who paid a very 
»ami Iribule to Ml. Abbot na a iludent al Harvard: by the 
Rev- William J- Fatter (1854) , who spoke of Ihe work done b)- 
Mr. AbboI ui Ihe cause of liberalism: by the Rev. George 
Ilalchclo[(iS661.who dwelt on Mr. Abbot's literary franknesa: 

ing to ibe value of bis work Hsice leaving college, and in vish- 

Mr. Abbol has alirayi had the courage to stand by his con. 

by no means prepared to follow him in Ihe pilh that has led 
him beyond Theodote Farlter to a repudiation at Ihe super- 
natural element in Chriitianiiy. 
Mr. Abbot has gone to New-York City <o resume bis fomer 



THE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 

It was in 1B30, early in July, says the historian of the Bo: 
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Mlism Waller, reclor of Trmiiy Church in Ihii city, had 
ken refuge when the Btltith evacuated Boston. He was 

horn he was prepared for Hatlltd College, wl ' ' ' 



g passed Ihe two e 






i<ri7^ Comrif and the ,Vfi 



Jutland CiUiy. unde: 



luckinglum. His writings bore ibe aignalure "T. O." 
Ihomaa Otway), and appeared as criticiims, satires, and 
arraiivea. They ate plentifully suiiered in the C«/«j-yof 
Sai.and appeal in Ihe Cs-riirol i8i3 and earlier. These 
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IS, -one before the Masi 
ember, and the opening 
liarilable Mechanic Also 



in September, iSag 
in the Boston Csariir the day after it wa 
. Waller's address on Wednesday evening was 
riired and beautifully eapressed: the lo^cs a 
nap^ly arranged, and the style of delivery dii 

rtake the profesbou of a joumalisi. 

raders something more than politics, ship-i 
-e Ibe morning papers (there was n 



o then: 



It Ihe c 



-dly been tboughl proper subjecls Ibr d 
rs of the day, which devoted IhemscI 
\ other " heavy " topics. One need nr 
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a trace of the "Spectator" idea in his mind; and internal 
lions" which appeared m his columns were from his own pen. 

but ibilowed Walter's example, as Walter fcUowed Addison's. 

Having wotked out his plan in his head, be tarried il to 
Messrs. X>utton ft Wenlworlhi then a young but enterprising 
firm of iob-printers, on Eachange Street. He did not proposa 
a partnership, but wanted a sample paper gotten out at his 
expense, he ta furnish the necessary copy. The first mult is 
before our readers to-day in fijc.simile. It was issued DD the 
tweiily-fouilh day of July, iBjo, jusi fifty years ago Iirday. 
It was a small sFfait, with a very brge proponion of ils space 
devoted 10 advertisements, very many of which, it is shrewdly 
suspected, were of the " volunteer " sort. There was dot, in 

ventures friendly '*lift " that exists to.day; and in his second 

Sunday, Ml. Wallet speaks of the coldness and sUence with 
which the TrtitKript'i advent waa received by its coniem- 
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d with a ptesenlaiion 10 WUIiam Dunul, 
{ an historical sketch of ihe TraHtcriftnA 



and he who. blinded by si 
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lect, is neither 10 be landed for bis tolerance nor en.ied for the 
clearness of his perception." In the hiilorical .ketch we find 
also a kind reference lo a member of the class of i9a8. The 
writer says that in Ihcdaysof the civil war*' the editor Ibund a 
istani in the late Rev. Thomas B. Fox, a gcnllc- 
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AN EPITAPH AT CONCORD. 



Body of John Cuming Eigr 
Obt July jd ijes. K.. 60. 
Naturally aciive, as 10 genius & disposition, be eai 
appeared on the stage of life, where he conducted 
with spirit A dispatch, and acquired honour in 
diFfeient stations. As a Phyucbn. he was, 
beloved, useful ft celebrated. His lompasiian 
for the distressed hastened bun to their relief, it 

: — and as a Magistrate he magnified hli oKce, h 
held the swoid of justice in vab. Constitution, 
ally paiEicuUi, aniioatcd & warm id bis dispott- 



society, fnr Ihe support of a Professor of Physic, ft 
Id the Church ft Town of CoBcrOd fer public, 
clurilable & religious purposes, be made 



igo 
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THE COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES. 

Edward D. Brandbcbe of Utica, N.Y., of the senior class 
(i88i), has been chosen captain of the University crew. 

MosBS King of the senior class (1881) has just published 
" The Back-Bay District and the Vendome," a neat brochure, 
thirty-two pages, with twenty-three engravings, illustrating 
and describing a part of Boston which was reclaimed fro m the 
bay, and upon which stand many of the finest public edi fices 
and private residences in this country, including the recently 
erected Vendome, — Boston's nnost superb hotel. 



HARVARD'S EPISCOPAL CLERGYMEN. 

Thb living graduates of Harvard who have been ordained 
in the Episcopal Church are as follows: — 
Henry F. Allen (i860), Boston. 
Nathaniel G. Allen (184a), PhiUdelphia, Penn. 
Augustine H. Amory (1877), Boston. 
Frank H. Bigelow (1873), Concord. 
Walter Baker (1874), New York, N.Y. 
Arthur H. Barrington (1875), Fall River. 
Ithamar W. Beard (i86a), I>over, N.H. 
John Binney (1864), Middletown, Conn. 
Darius R. Brewer (1838), Westerly, R.I. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. (1855), Boston. 
Arthur Brooks (1867), New York, N.Y. 
John C. Brooks (1872), Springfield. 
William H. Burbank (1876), Woods ville, N.H. 
Franklin L. Bush (1864), Lenoir, N.C. 
Henry Burroughs, D.D. (1834), Boston. 
Nathan H. Chamberlain (1853), Cambridge. 
John H. Converse (1857), Racine, Wis. 
James I. T. Coolidge, D.D. (1838), Southborough. 
John W. Craig (1875), New York, N.Y. 
Theodore Edson, D.D. (x8aa), I^well. 
Samuel M. Emery, D.D. (1830), Amesbury. 
Ferdinand C. Ewer, D.D. (1848), New York. N.Y. 
Charles Fay (1829), Grand Isle, Vl. 
Hercules W. Fay (1862), Westboroiigh. 
Charles C. Fiske (1849). Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Francis A. Foxcroft (1839), Cambridge. 
James W. Gilman (1877), I^well. 
William J. Gold (1865), Racine, Wis. 
Charles C. Grafton (/. 1853), Boston. 
William M. Groton (1873), Groton. 
Thomas R. Harris (1863), Morrisania, N.Y, 
David G. Haskins, D.D. (1837), Cambridge. 
Henry H. Haynes (1873), Denver, Col. 
Francis W. Hilliard (185a), Pocomocke City, Md. 
Samuel H. Hilliard (1859), Washington, Penn. 
William A. Holbrook (z86i). Baltimore, Md. 
Charles W. Homer (1847), Brooklyn, N.Y. 
William R. Hooper (1871), Gloucester. 
F. D. Huntington, D.D. (/. 1842), Bi.shop of Central N. York. 
George P. Huntington (1864), Maiden. 
William P. Huntington (1824), Elk Point, Dakota. 
William R. Huntington, D.D. (1859), Worcester. 
Reuben Kidner (1875), Ipswich. 
Arthur Lawrence (1863), Stockbridge. 
William Lawrence (1871), Lawience. 
Charles H. Lcaroyd (1858), Taunton. 
Alfred Lee, D.D. (1827), Bishop of Delaware. 
George L. Locke (X859), Bristol, R.I. 
Robert T. S. I^well, D.D. (1833), Schenectady, N.Y. 
Walter Mitchell (1846), Rutland, Vt. 
Charles A. Morrill (x868), Concord, N.H. 
Nathan W. Munroc (1830), Boston. 
Henry L. My rick (/. 1852), Boston. 
C. Mcllvaine Nicholson (1872), Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Andrew Oliver, D.D. (1842), New York, N.Y. 
RollaO. Page (1845), Brooklyn, N.Y. 
George S. Paine (1853), Worcester. 
Frederick Palmer (1869), Boston. 
Henry A. Parker (1864), North Conway, N.H. 
Samuel P. Parker, D.D. (1824), Stockbridge. 
Willwm L. Parker (1866), Oswego, N.Y. 
Charles M. Parkman (1846), New Brunswick, N.J. 
William Stevens Perry (1854), Dubuque, lo. 
George S. Pine (1876), Hartford, Conn. 
Charles A. Rand (1865), Haverhill. 
William Richmond (1874), Mankato, Minn. 
Edward J. Steams, D.D. (1833), Easton, Md. 
Stephen H. Tyng, D.D. (1817), New York, N.Y. 
John H. Walson (1866), Hartford, Cont\, 
John Lee Watson, D.D. (1815), Orange, N.J. 
Charles H. Wheeler (/. 1854), Providence, R.I. 
George D. Wildes (1873), Rivcrdale, N.V. 
Pelham Williams, D.D. (1853), Boston. 
Willuim I). Wilson, D.D. (/. 1838), Ithaca, N.Y. 
William Withington (1821), Washington, D.C. 



THE PEABODY ARCH>eOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 

An article on the Peabody Museum, by Charles F. Thwing, 

will shortly appear in Har/er's Maganine, 

I 
The chief obstacle in the way of opening this museum on 

Sunday afternoons is, we understand, the lack of funds, — the 

gross cost amounting to about $zoo a year. The success of 

opening on Sundays the Museum of Comparative Zoology j 

might well encourage some one to provide the necessary funds 

for the Peabody Museum. 



THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

The editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
makes a defence of the accusation that " Harvard graduates 
men upon one year's attendance on medical lectures," or that 
by mere cramming, and perhaps by bribing some regulaur prac- 
titioner, a young man "can step directly into the third or 
graduating class, and complete his course by attending one 
college year, without ever having set foot inside of any other 
medical school." The editor of the Journal xv^wi'. — 

" We are not surprised that those teachers who are accus- 
tomed to the standard of examinations of the old-time system 
should fall into an error such as that which has been com- 
mitted by the two distinguished professors. A more careful 
study of the catalogue would have shown these gentlemen 
that the examinations alluded to were prepared to brmg out 
knowledge which could have been acquired in the lecture-room 
and laboratory alone. For particulars concerning the length 
of time spent at the school by students, we would refer them to 
the report of the president and treasurer of Harvard University 
for 1878-79. In 1879 there was one graduate who spent but 
one year at the school. He was a physician taking the grad- 
uate's course. In 1877 there were three, two of whom had 
already received their degrees, and one had spent eighteen 
months at another school. We find, among the few cases men- 
tioned, one who had attended a course at no other school; but 
he had studied three years with a physician, and immediately 
after graduation he entered the army after a brilliant examina- 
tion. 

'* That it is desirable for a student to spend at least three 
years in school study, we presume few will now deny; but that 
' time requirement ' will effect this so thoroughly as severity in 
examinations, we think extremely doubtful. The element of 
time, then, may be disregarded, provided a school can be 
trusted to maintain a sufficiently high standard of examina- 
tions. Until the members of the association liave taken a long 
step in advance in this direction, it will be safer for them to ad- 
here to the ' three-years term ' of study. 

" A much higher ideal is that, which, like the system in 
vogue in the academic departments of our greater universities, 
relies exclusively upon a carefully devised system of examina- 
tions to compel the student to follow the course of study 
which has been laid out for him. 

" We would not be misunderstood as not applauding the best 
work which the American Medical College Association has yet 
accomplished. It is an official recognition of the utter worth- 
lessness of the old system, which, we trust, no faculty will here- 
after have the face to announce in its annual catalogue." 



FOUNDERS OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. 

To Harvard graduates belongs a share of the glory which 
this country is entided to by reason of its many large and 
flourishing educational institutions. Among those in which 
Harvard men were instrumental in establishing, are those men- 
tioned below. 

Henry F. Durant (1841) founded Wellesley College, at 
Wellesley, — perhaps the most promising institution for the 
higher education of women. 

Jonathan Belcher (1699) deserves to be called the second j 
founder of the College of New Jersey (Princeton College), as j 
he granted it a second charter, "watched over it while he 
lived, and gave it his library, his pictures, and other adorn- 
ments when he died." Had he been a little less modest, the 
college would probably have been called Belcher Hall. 

Benjamin T. Reed (1821) was the founder of the Cambridge 
Protestant-Episcopal llieological School, which now ranks 
second to no theological school in the Episcopal denomination. 

Samuel Phillips (1771) established the Phillips Academy at 
Andover. , 

John Phillips (178S) was founder of the Phillips Elxeter 
Academy, at Exeter, N. H. 

John Adams (1755) was founder of the Adams Academy at 
Quim.^. 

Joseph H, Choate (1852) is one of the luoii active and 
enthuMastic organizers of the Berkeley School, a new prepara- 
tory school of the highest grade, to be opened in New- York 
City, Sept. 23. 



Lewis Smith (1828) founded the Waltham Academy, at 
Waltham. 

Cyrus Peirce (18x0) established the West Newton English 
and Classical School, in connection with N. T. Allen. 

Amos A. Lawrence (X835) endowed the Lawrence University 
at Appleton, Wis. 

James Bowdoin (1745) has his name permanently identi- 
fied with Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, Me. " Member of 
the legislature, then of the Council, a delegate to the first Con- 
gress, president of the convention which adopted the State 
Constitution, governor of the Commonwealth, and foremost in 
defending the rights of the colonies against the crown, he was 
also of the fraternity of letters, and bequeathed to the college 
something of the spirit of learning and liberty of which he so 
largely partook." The name of Bowdoin was given to the 
college by the Legislature in 1794, in honor of Gov. Bowdoin. 
James Bowdoin (1771), son of the governor, made genetoos 
donations to the college. 

James Pierpont (t68i) was |he founder of Yale College, for 
it was through his desire to have a college established at New 
Haven, that the people became interested in the matter. " The 
College Book " says, to him " is due the honor of being its 
founder. He had ever held the chief place in its councils, and 
had never ceased to labor for its welfare. One of the last acts 
of his life was an effort to secure for it a benefaction fhun Gov. 
Elihu Yale, a native of New Haven, then residing in England, 
who had accumulated a fortune in India." The first rector 
(equivalent to our president) was Abraham Pierson, x668. 

George Bancroft (x8i 7) is thus spoken of by a writer m " The 
College Book," in his historical sketch of the Naval Acade- 
my at Annapolis, Md. : " His scholarship, his varied culture, 
and his personal familiarity with educational methods, enabled 
him to appreciate the want of the service, and to devise a way 
in which it might be supplied. To him the navy owes the 
foundation of the Naval Academy." 



THE CLASS OF 1818. 

BY FKANCIS DRINLBV, CLASS SBCRETARV. 

*• We are seven."— Wordsworih. 

The obituaries contained in the August number of The 
Harvard Register, of my recently deceased classmates, 
Dr. George Choate and Hon. Sampson Reed, force on my 
mind the melancholy fact, that of the ardent young men who 
graduated from Harvard College in the year x8i8, but seven 
are now living, vi«. : — 

X. Bartlett, Sidney, bom in Plymouth. The Nestor xA 
the Boston bar, who has achieved fame and fortune by uninter- 
rupted devotion to a profession of which he is still an active 
ornament. 

2. Brinley, Francis, of Newport, R.I., bom in Boston. 
He, too, continues to delve in the arid field of the law, and 
is the oldest practising lawyer in Rhode Island. 

3. Farley, Frederick A., D.D., bom in Boston. Dr. 
Farley and myself studied law in the office of that distinguished 
jurist and accomplished gentleman, Hon. WiUiam Sullivan of 
Boston. In about two years after we were admitted to the 
bar, Mr. Farley entered the Divinity School at Cambridge. 
He is a prominent Unitarian clergyman, but haa resigned the 
charge of the church in Brooklyn, New York, orer which he 
presided acceptably for many years. 

4. GoDDARi), Wakren, bom in Portsmouth, N.H. He 
commenced the study of theology with my maternal uncle, 
the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus M. Harris, of Dorchester. A change 
of reUgious views induced him to study law. He was admitted 
to the bar, but did not continue long in practice. For many 
years he has been an esteemed school-teacher at Bridgewater, 
Mass., occasionally officiating as a clergyman of the Sweden- 
borgian persuasion. He resides in Brockton, Mass. 

5. Oliver, Henry Kemblb, bom in Beverly. At this 
time he is the efficient mayor of Salem, Mass. As is well 
known. Gen. Oliver has honorably filled a great variety of 
public offices. As adjutant-general of Massachusetts, and 
subsequently as state treasurer, during the war, when the 
duties of the latter office were novel and intricate, his services 
were invaluable. His recent contributions to Thb Harvard 
Rkgister prove that his keen sense of the humorous and his 
bve of Latin defy the crabbed influence of time. 

6. Osborne, George, bora in Salem. For many years a 
careful and successful physician in South Danvers (now Pdi- 
body). In X848 he was a member of the Senate of Masn- 
chiisetts. I never think of him without rememberinf his 
linguistic achievement on the day we graduated, — an oration 
in Spanish ! ! 

7. SivKET, James W., born in Charlestown. He intended 
to be a merchant; but the times were unpropitious, and he 
prepared for college. Alter graduating, he for a time studied 
hiw; but, as it was not a congenial pursuit, he gave it up, aid 
removed from Hiughani to Boston, where for a great mtpy 
years he has been employed as a weigher aad ganger. Give 
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OS your hand, Jim Sivret: it u good to touch the palm of an 
indiutnous, brave, candid man, of stern inte|(rity. 

It is worthy of special notice, that of the above seven mem- 
bers, ^«r were admitted to the bar; ^ fifth commenced the 
study of the law; and that iwc of they<7vr are still pursuing 
their prolessional duties. One might almost believe that a 
good legal education was a guaranty of longevity. 

In the year 1814, when our class entered college, there were 
ninety-two names on the catalogue. During the first year four 
more entered, and Henry Livingston of New York, who re- 
mained but a short time: his name does not appear on any 
catalogues. On the catalogue for 18x5 there were ninety-one 
names, being one less than the year before; there having been 
nine new ones added, and ten left ofl* during the year. If to the 
ninety-two names on the catalogue of 1814, and nine new ones 
added during the year, we add that of Livingston, which was 
not on any of the catalogues, we have one hundred and two 
names of thoM who were members during some portion of the 
first year. On the catalogue of i8t6, there were eighty-six 
names, or five less than the year before: eight having been 
added during the year, and thirteen having left. 

On the catalogue of 1817, there were eighty-three names, or 
three less than the year before; there having been added one, 
two lefk, and two died. Of the eighty-three members, but 
eighty graduated, three having left. It thus will appear that 
there were one hundred and ten members of the class at some 
period of our college life. One name was added to the list of 
our alumni since the class graduated. 

States. — Of the eighty alumni, three were from the District 
of Maine; seven from New Hampshire; one from Vermont; 
two from Connecticut; two from New York: one from Penn- 
sylvania: one from Virginia; six from .South Carolina. The 
remaining fifty-seven were from Massachusetts. Of the whole 
number at some time belonging to the class, viz., one hundred 
and ten, eighty were from Massachusetts. l*he class of 18 18 
was the most numerous of any that had then, and for years 
after, graduated at Cambridge. 

Professions. — So far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
following, imperfectly perhaps, shows their professions after 
graduating: — 

19 first made choice of Theology. 

29"" «• «• Law. 

14 •' *' " •* Medicine. 

5 •• •* •« •• Teachers. 

5 " ** « .« Xrade. 

4 ** " " *• Navigation. 

4 Unknown. 

Not all, however, continued in the line of occupation first 
chosen. 

I confess, with no little satisfaction, that, with hardly an ex- 
ception, those of the class who graduated were all useful and 
influential members of society. 

Of the four who had the highest rank in college, one, and 
the best, Thomas McCulloch, of Wells, Me., died in 1817, at 
Cambridge, of an epidemic then prevailing. He was buried in 
the graveyard near the old Episcopal Church. A memorial 
stone was erected by the class, on which is an inscription com- 
posed by George R. Noyes, late professor in the College. 

John F. Jenkins, on graduating, retired to his native State, 
New York, and lived and died as a schoolmaster. 

John Fessenden studied divinity. His health obliged him 
to give up clerical duties ; and for many years he led a most 
retired and obscure life in Dedham, Mass. 

John Everett died a few years after graduating, without 
having lived long enough to attain any special di.stinction. 

It is due to the memory of my classmate, Dr. Jesse 
Chickering, to state that much of the information contained in 
this communication was obtained from him. For years before 
he died, I was more Intimate with him than with any other 
member of the class then living. Whenever he came to Bos- 
ton, which was almost daily, he passed most of the time with 
me. Much of his literary work was prepared in my office. I 
had the greatest regard for him. Not seeing him for a few 
days, I made inquiry, and ascertained that he was very unwell: 
before I could visit his home, he peacefully departed this life. 



RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

[ To make this record complete and ace urate ^ it is neces- 
sary for ail graduates and officers of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter of eUl their literary work which bears the date of the 
year 1880. The record is intended to include books, /am- 
phlets, monographs t and contributions to dailies and peri- 
odicals, and also published music. Seealso"HEV^ BOOKS." 
etc,} 

Caxneau Palfrey (1826). — "Purging the Inward Sight." 
Christian Register, Aug. 7. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1879). — "The Archbishop 
and Gd Bias." Atlantic Monthly, August. 



George A. Bethune (1831). — " Eczema and its Rela- 
tions. A Rambling Sketch." Paper read before the Boston 
Society for Medical Improvement. Boston Medical and Sur^ 
gical Journal, Aug. 5. 

Cyrus A. Bartol (/. 1835).— "Dr. Horace Bushnelland 
the Quandaries of our Theology." Unitarian Review, Sep- 
tember. 

" Charles Thonus Jackson." A biographical sketch. Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, Sept. a. 

Frederick O. Prince (1836). —Introduction to Good- 
rich's Life and Public Services of Major-Gen. Winfield Scott 
Hancock. 

Richard H. Dana (1837). — "The Nullity oi the Eman- 
cipation Eklict." North- American Review, August. 

Edward Everett Hale (1839). — " The Work of Laymen 
in the Churches." Christian Register, Aug. 7. 

J. H. Allen (1840). — " Calvinism as a Force in History." 
Unitarian Review, August. 

" The Gospel of liberalism." An address delivered before 
the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School. Ibid., Septem- 
ber. 

" Aion Aionios." Christian Register, 

" Evangelical and Liberal." Ibid. 

" Three Phases of Modem Theology." Published in Sep- 
tember, by George H. Ellis, Boston. 

Thomas W. Higginson (1841). — In the Woman's 
Journal the following: — 

" Womanly Teaching." Aug. 7. 

" A Safeguard for the Household." Aug. 7. 

" William Lloyd Gamson." Aug. 14. 

" Two o'clock in the Morning Courage." Aug. 21. 

" Men's Lefts." Aug. 28. 

Charles C. Perkins (1842). —"Ancient Literary Sources 
of the Formative Arts among the Arts " (conclusion) . A mer- 
ican A rt Rexnew, September. 

Review of" C. S. Newton's Essays on Art and Archaralogy." 
Ibid. 

F. C. Ewer (1848). — "Critique in Theology w. School- 
men's sissertion that ' the Substance of God is an Actus Pu- 
rissemus.' " letters sustaming the western dogma of The 
Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, in answer to Ori- 
entalizers in the Anglican Communion. Church Eclectic 
Magazine, 1880. 

Essay to fix the number of "The Nantucket Clans," and 
suggestion for bi-centcnnial commemoration of each "Clan- 
sire," and the erection of a monument by each Clan to its 
"Sire" on the island of Nantucket. Nantucket Inquirer 
and Mirror, May. 

Disquisition, showing the reasons of the Anglican Church m 
rejecting the Roman doctrine of Ministerial Intention in the 
Administratbn of the Sacraments. Western Church, 5>ep- 
tcmbcr. 

John L. Sullivan («. 1849). — " Death by Lightning.' 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Aug. 19. 

Henry W. Haynes (1851). — Review of the "First An- 
nual Report of the Executive of the Archaeological Institute of 
America." American Art Revinv, September. 

Caleb D. Bradlee (1852). — "A Few Poems." Second 
series, iS8o. A 54-page pamphlet collection of Mr. Bradlce's 
poems. 

Thomas H. Gage {m. 1852). — "The Prevention of the 
Spread of Typhoid Fever." Annual Discourse before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, 1880. Medical Communica- 
tions of the society. Boston Medical and Su rgical J oh rnal, 
Aug. 5. 

Moncure D. Conway (/. 1854).— "The Seven Sleepers' 
Paradise beside the Loire." Harper's Monthly, September. 

William J. Potter (1854). — "Equality in Human Condi- 
tions." Free Religious Index, Aug. 19. 

Henry Van Brunt (1854). — " Review of Tilton's Keram- 
ics." American Art Reviexv, June. 

Samuel G. Webber (i860). — " Water as a Prophylactic 
and a Remedy." New York Archives of Medicine. 

Henry P. Bowditch (m. x86i). — "The Collection of 
Data at Autopsies." Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, Aug. 12. 

Wesley Caleb Sawyer (1861).- "F. H. Jacobi." 
Mcthotlist (Quarterly Revie^o, July. 

Samuel H. Scudder {s. 1862). —" Bibliography of Fos- 
sil Insects." Library Bulletin of Hantard Unix'ersity, 
No. 15. 

Burt G. Wilder (*. 1862). — "Criticism of the Accounts 
of the Brains of the Ixiwer Vertebrates, given in Packard's 
Zoology." American Journal of Science, July, pp. 76-78. 

" The Cerebral Fissures of the Domestic C^t." An dlus- 
tratetl article. Science, July 31. 

" The Foramina of Monro: Some (^estions of Anatomical 
Histoiy." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Aug. 12. 
[Also in pamphlet, 8 pages.] 

" The Two Kinds of Vivisection — Sentisection and Calli- 
section." Medical Record, Aug. 21. f Also as a leaflet.] 



John W. Chadwick (/. 1864).— "Theodore Parker." 
Unitarian Review, September. 

George Batchellor (1866). — " Unitarian Propagandism." 
Christian Register, Aug. 14. 

Frederic I. Knight (iw. 1866). — " Recent Progress in 
the Treatment of Diseases of the Throat." Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, Aug. 5 and la. 

Thomas S. Perry (1866). — "Sir Walter Scott." At- 
lantic Monthly, September. 

James J. Putnam (x866). — " Recent Progress in the 
Pathology and Treatment of Diseases of the Nervous System : 
Nerve Stretching as a Therapeutic Measure." Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, Aug. a6. 

William Minot (1868). — " The Game Food of America." 
International Review, August. 

Frank D. Millet (1869). — "Mr. Hunt's Teaching." 
Atlantic Monthly, August. 

Francis O. Peabody (1869). — " History of the Psychol- 
ogy of Religion." I. and II. Unitarian Review, August, 
September. 

William H. Spencer (/. 1869). — " What shall the Liber- 
als teach their Children about God ? " Free Religious Index, 
Aug. 19. 

Charles W. Wendte (/. 1869). — •* The Messianic Hope.'» 
Unitarian Review, September. 

Brooks Adams (1870). — "The Undiscovered Country." 
International Revievu, August. 

William P. Belles (w. 1871). — " Recent Progress in 
Materia Medica." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Aug. 19. 

Henry Cabot Lodge (1871). — "Masaon's Life of Mil- 
ton." International Review, August. 

William F. Whitney (m. 1871).- "Bacteria, and their 
Relations to Disease." Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, Aug. 5 and xa. 

Arthur T. Cabot (1872). — " Proceedings of the Boston 
Society for Medical Observation." Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, Aug. 5. 

Walter Channing (m. 1873).- An Historical Sketch 
and Report of Proceedings of the " Boston Medico-Psycholo- 
gical Society." Boston Medical and Surgical Journisl, 
Aug. 12. 

" The Use of Mechanical Restraint in Insane Hospitals." 
Ibid., Aug. 19. 

Andrew F. Reed {m. 1874). — " Diphtheria and the Re- 
sulting Paralysis." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Aug. 12. 

William N. Bullard (1875). — " Report of Cases in the 
Service of Dr. Shattuck at the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Aug. a6. 

J. Walter Fewkes (1875). — Review of "Packard's 
Zoology." American Naturalist, August, pp. 582-584. 

"The Liphonophores. I. — The Anatomy and Develop- 
ment of Agalma." Ibid., Sept., pp. 617-630, 6 cuts. 

Charles F. Thwing (1876). — "The Pay for Literary 
Labor." Independent, New York, July 29. 

George E. Woodbury (1877). — Review of Bryant's 
" Philosophy of Art," a Translation of the Second Part of 
Hegel's " ^Esthetics." A merican A rt Review, June. 

Henry C. Haven (w. 1879). — " Proceedings of the Suffolk 
District Medical Society." Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Aug. 36. 



LOUIS FRANgOIS DE POURTAlfs. 

BV ALEXANDER A(;A.SSIZ. 

Louis Fkan<;<)IS de PoifRTALfts died at Beverly Farms, 
Mass., in the 57th year of his age, on the 17th of July, 1880. 
Spite of a magnificent constitution and a manly vigor of body 
and mind, which seemed to defy disease and to promise years 
of activity, he sank after a severe illness under an internal 
malady. 

Kducated as an engineer, he showed from boyhood a predi- 
lection for natural history. He was a favorite student of 
Professor Agassiz ; and when his friend and teacher came to 
America in 1847, he accompanied him, and remained for some 
time with the little band of naturalists who, first at East Boston 
and subsequently at Cambridge, shared his labors. In 1848 
Pourtalis entered the United Sutes C!x>ast Survey, where hi.s 
ability and indefatigable industry were at once recognized: and 
he remained attached to that branch of our public service for 
many years. He there became deeply interested in every 
thing relating to the study of the bed of the ocean. Thanks to 
the enlightened support of the then Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, Professor Bache, and his successors, Professor 
Pierce and Capt. Patterson, he was enabled to devote his 
talents and industry to the comparatively new field of " Thal- 
a&sography," and the biological investigations related to it. 
The large collections of specimens from the sea-bottom accu- 
mulated by the different hydrographic expeditions of the 
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WOODWARD WILDER WEL- 
LINGTON, Aug. J. m Hyde Park. Mati- 
lilr. Wellington was bom in Tempteign, Man-. May 17, 
itn. and W.1S ihe youngest son of Kev. Charles Wellington, 
D.n,. and Anna Smiib. Hu molber, of a colonial Bosum 
family, died while be was stiU young: hut his father was ihi 
pa.tor nf the Unit-irian church m Templelon dutmg fifty yean. 
M r. Wellinginn was prepared far Harvard College at the Decr- 
lield Academy, by Luther R- Lincoln- Nol choosing to tollDw s 
profession, he embarked in Ihe cotton business ni Savannah, 
Ga. He married, Dec. 4. >t49. Eunice Alkn Starr of Deer- 

interests from Savannah ID CofKord, N. H.. and afierwanlt u 

Boston, where for nore than twenly-liTe years he was bead 
book-keeper for ihe firm nf C. F. Hovey & Co. He was 
highly emeemed by all who came in contact wiih him- Al- 
though his mind seemed engiossod Iky his regular duties, he 
never laid anjrle his Llaasics, and lor yean bis (>ieek lesicoe 

practice of music was the enjoyment of his life, whether in ihe 
parish cboli. the social gilhering, or Ihe chonises of the Hwidd 
and Haydn Society, of which he was an enthusiastic nKsbci- 
He removed from Cambridge to Hyde Park with the early 
seiilers in that town, and immedialely interested himself ia 
every thing cnnnected wiih its uitelleclual proiperiry. He ns 
an active member of Christ Epiacopal Church, as vcslryuan, 
ihen as warden, and was untiring in the fbunding and eslsb- 
Ijshing of a public libraiy. as also in forminf and austnining 
social reading-clubs. During the last years of his life he 



ellinglon'i last ilhesi 



lainedt 



n. Until within a lew weeks of his death, 
nnging of his cabinet^ and lo the last hii 
ir habitual gentleness and cordiality. 



lB68u. JOHN WEST, bi Manchester, N.H., July jr. 

He tna, bom in Bradford, N.H., Nor. 6. iB]6. and ■ 
the son of Timothy K. Woi. 

After graduating from Ihe Modical School. Dr. West pn 
lised medicine in Francesiown, N.H., for thite years. 1 



1S7S d. JOSEPH TRAVERSE UORONG. a 



u thes< 



of Ihc Rev. Thouia 



at Andover. June a, iBtj. He graduated fi 

il office uf Dr. HarwDod at Salem. In ig;j he began 
n al ihe Harvard Denul School, graduating in iB;j i 
cputalion of being one of the beil pnclical dcntisrs 
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1877 UI- CHARLES POSTER, Breckenridge, Col., 

He was a native of Cambridge : born Feb. i9, i8;j. 
of Ihe late Rev. Daniel Foiler. Immediately adet gradu. 
he accepted the positbn of isbstant physkrian i 
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dcid body was fiTUDd near Breckenridge, July 14. 
^bledly been robbed and Dunicred. He was an 
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REMINISCENCES OF HARVARD, 1822-26. 



About the middle of our college course, the public /ell into one of 
its periodical paroxysms of concern about Harvard University. Ap- 
prehensions were spread abroad that the students were idle, the disci- 
pline lax, and the institution deteriorating. Although there was no 
ground for tliese surmises, and the college had probably never been 
In a better condition in regard both (o study and discipline, the college 
authorities thought proper to make some changes in deference to pub- 
lic opinion. It had been customary from the beginning of the junior 
year (o diminish the number of recilations, and thus allow the student 
an opportunity for private reading and studies for wliich he might be 
supposed by that time to have acquired a taste. Friday was a day of 
almost entire freedom from college requirements. Just as our class 
was about entering on (he enjoyment of this privilege, it was abolished, 
and we were held, as before, to three recitations or lectures a day. 1 









Though the lei- 
sure might be an 
advantage to the 
few, it was likely 
to be a detriment 
to the many. At 
any rate, the free- 
dom should have 
been enjoyed un- 
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of supervision. 
The end aimed at 
has since been 
more adequately 
provided for by 
the system of 
elective studies. 
Other changes, 
which were 
proved by experi- 
ence to be less 



dnced into the po- 
lice of the College. 
Sludy-hours were more strictly enforced. Societies were not allowed 
to protract their meetings beyond the ringing of the nine-o'clock bell. 
There was to be no more loitering after meals on the piazza which 
extended along the front of University Hall, and was tlie college 
Rialto. There was to be no lying under the trees in summer, no 
sitting upon door-steps. Three students might walk together through 
the college yard with impunity ; but, if they stopped, tliey were guilty 
of an offence technically called " grouping in the college yard." Such 
restrictions, which amused or vexed us according to our passing 
mood, leaded to lower the tone of the College. We felt that we were 
treated like children ; that the college government relieved us from 
reapoDsibili^ for our own conduct by taking it entirely into their 
own hands. These regulations did not long remain in force. They 
were probably a pet measure of certain parietal officers of long stand- 
ing, who soon after retired. When, a year after graduating, I returned 
as tutor to the college walls, the parietal board had been almost 
wholly changed, and these petty regulations seemed to have passed 
into oUivioD. Happily I was never called upon to enforce on others 
reitrictioDs by which I had been so much annoyed myself. 



The first movement in the direction of gymnastics made in college 
was made in my senior year. Dr. Follen, soon after his arrival in 
Boston, excited an interest in gymnastic exercises, and opened a gym- 
nasium in the city. The medical professors of the College published 
an appeal to the students, strongly recommending to them the practice 
of gymnastic exercises ; and a meeting of all the classes was held in 
the College chapel (such a meeting as I do not remember hearing of 
on any other occasion), at which a response was made to this appeal, 
and resolutions passed expressing our readiness to follow the sugges- 
tions made in it. One of the unoccupied commons halls was fitted up 
with various gymnastic appliances ; and other fixtures were erected on 
the Delta, the enclosure now occupied by Memorial Hall. But Dr. 
Follen did not confine his operations to these two localities. One 
day he was to be seen issuing from the College yarti at a dog-trot, with 
all college at |iis heels in single tile, and arms akimbo, making a train 
a mile long, bound for the top of Prospect Hill. Great was the 
amazement and amusement of all passers-by. 1 was one of the bobs 
of that living kite; but, as I dropped prematurely, I cannot speak 
confidently of the end. My impression is, that the procession was 
stopped by a farmer, who threatened prosecution for trespass. What 
compromise Dr. Follen made between his leal for gymnastics and his 
reverence for law, 
whether he 
reached the top 
of Prospect Hill, 
and w Ih what 
remnant of his 
tra n I cannot 
tell 

In those days, 

were more mited 
lotl e College pre- 
cincts for amuse- 
ment and excite- 
ment, when as yet 
there was no boat- 
ing or base-ball. 
In the modern 
sense, to draw off 
their superfluous 
spirits, and when, 
perhaps, they 
were less manly, 
all sorts of pranks 
and practical 
jokes were more 
rife than they 
probably now are. The memory of every alumnus of the age of which 
I speak is full of them. They are the staple of conversation at class- 
meetings and commencement dinners. Of the multitudes that throng 
my memory 1 will venture to record a couple, though I fear some 
readers will think they are two too many. 

One of my classmates happened to have a key that fitted the door 
of the proctor of his entry. One day, when the proctor was known 
to be out of town, a man came round to sell oranges. My classmate 
told him he had no money, but, if he would sell his oranges for fumi- 
lure, he would give him a good bargain. Accordingly he took him 
into the proctor's room, and agreed with him, for the table so many 
oranges, chairs so many apiece, curtains so many, till he had bought 
the wlioie stock of oranges and disposed of most of the furniture. 
He then told him that he could not spare the furniture that day, but 
that he might come and get it two days afterwards ; and the man went 
off very well satisfied with the transaction. The interview between 
the proctor and the vender of oranges, when the latter came with a 
cart to carry off his furniture, was without witnesses, and, in the 
absence of an authentic report, must be left to the imagination. It is 
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about the perpetrator of 
a distinguished friend and benefac- 
iuffer by the trick, 

itry of Mollis was 
marble pallor, were 



sufficient to add that there was no 

this joke, who afterwards became 

tor of the college. His victim was not allowed to 

but was suitably compensated for his oranges, his 

disappointment. 

In the winter of our senior year, the first en 
haunted. Sheeted ghosts, with countenances of 

seen stalking through its entries, flitting over lis stairs, sometimes 
startling the occupants of the rooms by suddenly issuing from their 
closets and gliding out of the doors. An occupant of No. ij was 
sitting one evening doling by his fireside, when he was awakened by 
a deep groan from Ihe closet. Starting up, he impulsively seized his 
tongs, and hurled them with all his might at a spectre that appeared 
at the open door. If those longs had reached their destination, a 
Boston bank would most probably have lost an able president, the 
Old South Church one of its pillars, and many a charitable institu- 
tion would have missed of the wise counsel and liberal aid which 
years afterwards proceeded from the nucleus of that ghostly appear- 
ance. Happily the missile missed its aim, and imprinted on the closet 
door a dint thai would have been fearfully damaging lo a human 
skull. Thirty-eight years after we graduated, "The Centennial of 
Hollis Hall " was the subject of a commencement part ; and, as some 
of us at the dinner were talking over what we had seen and done in 
that building, the man who threw the tongs said, that, unless the 
door had been changed, he had no doubt he could identify his mark 
made on that occasion ; whereupon we resolved lo go to see. Ac- 
cordingly we went to the room, told the occupant our errand, in 
which he of course became much interested, and showed us (he door, 
on which the dint unmistakably appeared, still bearing visible and 
palpable testimony lo the event, I made another examination a few 
years ago, soon after the fire in Hollis, and found that the historical 
door had been replaced by a new one. 



MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 

The north-west corner of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
is rapidly approaching completion ; and therefore in a few weeks the 
building will present the appearance shown by the illustration on pre- 
ceding page. The Museum was founded only twenty years ago, hut 
ha-, jlrciil^ ^s^umed grand proportions. The plans provide for a build- 
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GE^JERiL PL«M OF THE MUSEUM WHEN COMPLETED, (SHADED PABT FINISHED ) 

ing having a lota! length, including the wing.s, of nearly i,ooo feet, with 
a width ranging from 65 to 85 feel. The front on Oxford Street is 
to be 410 feet, and the length of each wing 285 feet. The whole 
structure is to be of brick and as fireproof as practicable. The wood- 
en mansard roof on a part of the old building is to be removed at (he 
earliest opportunity. The exterior walls are double, and their thick- 
ness is as follows : basement, 28 inches ; first and second stories, 24. 
inches ; third and fourth stories, 20 inches ; and the fifth slory, 16 
inches. All partition walls are of brick, with plaster attached directly 



to it. The floor-joists are 5 feet apart, and are floored over with three- 
inch planks covered above and below with plaster one inch thick. 
The Museum building when wholly completed wiE be one of the 
largest of its kind in the world, and will have cost upwards of three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 
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The completed portion itself is a large plain structure, 285 feet in 
length from the Oxford-street to the Divinity- avenue front, and 65 
feet in width in the narrowest and 100 feet in Ihe widest part. The 
height from ihe floor of the basement to the ridge of the roof is 80 
feet. The clear height of the several stories is as follows ; basement, 
10' 6" ; first, 12' 3" ; second, g" 1 1" i third, la' 3" ; fourth, 1 1' 3" ; fifth, 
10' ; attic, 12' 6" lo the ndge. The second story is practically a gal- 
lery of the first ; and the fourth story, a gallery of the third. 
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When the north-west comer is completed, there will be an entrance 
on the Oxford-street front, as well as on the south side and on the 
Divinity-avenue front. The accompanying plans of the several 
floors show Ihe general arrangement of the Museum. The different 
departments will be accommodated' as follows : — 

In the north wing, which is now completed, the basement will be 
devoted to Ihe storage of the alcoholic collections, intended for spe- 
cialists, and to suitable work-rooms for the assistants. The first 
slory will contain the synoptic room, and the paleontological exhibi- 
tion rooms, and the storage-rooms for paleontology and geology. 




SECOND FLOOB. 



The gallery floor of the first story will contain the work-rooms for ilit 
assistants and specialists in geology and paleontology, as well as the 
rooms devoted for the present to comparative anatomy. The seconil 
slory with its gallery is entirely devoted to exhibition-rooms, contain- 
ing the systematic and faunal collections; and the mansard slory 10 
the entomological department with its work-rooms, the conchological 
department, and the storage and work rooms devoted to birds, to 
mammals, to radiates, and lo articulates, into which specialists will be 
admitted under the supervision of the Museum assistants. 

In the north-western corner-piece, there will be only ihree exhibition, 
rooms, one faunal room devoted to Europe, and Iwo large rooms in- 
tended for the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Three large laboratories 
adjoining the paleontological and geological work-rooms of the assist- 
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aots, will be devoted to undergraduates, and stiidenis in geology and 
paleontology. 
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Three similar large laboralories will be devoted lo biology ; the 
materials for study to be drawn either from the alcoholic and other 
stores of the Museum, or from the vivarium and aquarium, which are 
lo occupy the greater pan of the basement of the corner-piece. In 







the former will be kept an ample supply of all the common types ue- 
ceasary for dissection and for embryological study, such as frogs, sala- 
manders, guinea-pigs, fowls, rabbits, etc. ; while it is proposed 10 keep 
the large aquarium well stocked with the principal fresh-water and 
e animals. 




will c 
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The gallery floor of the first story 
and the library-rooms, which will have, in addition lo the reading-room, 
a shelving capacity of 50,000 volumes, exclusive of the special libraries 
in the rooms of the assistants. In the mansard there will be a couple 
of rooms intended for the artist o£ the Museum, or for special inves- 
tigations, and a large lecture-room with a seating capacity for three 
hundred and twenly-tive [>ersons. 



THE DECREASE OF HARVARD GRADUATES ENTERING 
THE MINISTRY. 

BV CHARLES F. TKWIKG. 

A PROMINENT religious journal recently devoted what it terms a 
"broadside" to the discussion of the problem of an over-supply of 
ministers. The genera! answer to the question made by several corre- 
spondents was, that of the right kind there is not, but that of the 
kind most common there is, an over-supply. Yet the sialement is fre- 
quently ventured, thai the number of college graduates entering the 
ministry shows an enormous decline. The first authoritative facts 
presented on the subject were contained in President Eliot's Report 
for 1874-75- 

I have recently caused a thorough examination o£ the Quinquennial 
Catalogue to be made, with the view of discovering the exact percent- 
age of decrease for each decade since the graduation of the first class, 
— 1641. The (xaft afcuracy of the table qannot be vouched for ; 



because at least a few of the graduates, especially of recent years, 
have received ordination whose clerical profession is not indicated by 
the italics of the catalogue ; but this failure is exceptional, and does 
not affect the substantia! correctness of the estimates. 
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These statistics need no comments. A cursory examination reveals 
how constant and how great has been the decline. Down to 1701 the 
percentage of graduates who entered the ministry was .521 j in the 
eighteenth century it was .293; and in the first seven decades of 
the nineteenth it was .114. The average for the whole period is .309. 

The general cause of this remarkable decrease is the din 
the demand for college -trained clergymen. The supply, : 
prove, is fully equal to the demand ; but the demand has lessened. In 
this general cause, however, are embraced several special reasons. 

The attendance on the services of the church has suffered a constant 
decrease in the period of nearly two hundred and fifty years. In 
colonial New England, " failure to attend church was not a thing to be 
tolerated except in cases of utter necessity. People who staid away 
were hunted up by the lithing-men ; for one needless absence they 
were to be fined ; for such absence persisted in four weeks, they were 
to be set in the stocks, or lodged in a wooden cage." ' But at the 
present, only one of every two of the people in the United Stales 
could, even if they desired, find seats in its churches ; ^ and even a 
much smaller proportion desire to find seats. It is notorious, that, at 
most churches, less than half the sittings are occupied on the ordinary 
sabbath. Since, therefore, fewer people attend church, the demand 
for preachers is correspondingly diminished. 

The population, moreover, is increasing in compactness. The cities 
grow more rapidly than the country towns. At the opening of the 
century, only one twenty-fifth of the population was in cities ; at pres- 
ent the proportion is one-fifth. With this increase in density of popu- 
lation occurs an increase in the number of parishioners whom each 
minister, without additional lalwr, can reach. Therefore the demand 
for ministers has diminished, and with the demand the supply. 

The rise, once more, of denominations not requiring their clergymen 
to be college-bred serves to explain the decrease. When the Congre- 
gationalist and the Episcopal were the only churches in the colonies, 
when Hooker and Shepard and Cotton towered in the New-England 
pulpit, men whose minds were not thoroughly disciplined by continued 
study neither desired nor received ordination. But to-day the majority 
of the ministers of the largest denomination are not college -trained. 
Although the Methodist Church is every decade educating a larger 
proportion of its ministers, it still fails to lay that emphasis upon the 
necessity of a college training for its ministry which is the custom of 
other churches. Yet in the number of organizations, of members, and 
of edifices, it far surpasses the Presbyterian, the Baptist, or the Con- 
gregational body. Therefore, corresponding to the increase in the 
proportion of those who are not graduates serving in the ministry, 
is a decrease in the proportion of those who are graduates who do 
enter that profession. 
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HARVARD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. NO. 4. 

THE BOSTON PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 

BY REV. HENRY F. JENKS. 

The Boston Public Latin School is the oldest educational institution 
in the country. Its first masters might have seen Shakspeare act in 
his own plays; its second master preceded John Milton and John 
Harvard at Cambridge by nearly a quarter of a century. "If the tra- 
dition is true that Cheever was a pupil at St. Paul's School in London, 
it is not impossible that John Milton in the deputy Grecian form might 
have hejird Ezekiel Cheever, then in the fourth form, translate his 
Erasmus, or repeat his * mas in prasenti,"* *' * 

A preparatory school should naturally be established before a col- 
lege : so it is not strange that this school antedates Harvard College 
by two or three years, justifying the remark of a distinguished gradu- 
ate of both, that " the Latin School dandled Harvard College on her 
knees." From the earliest times the pupils of the one have passed on 
to the other in a stream whose flow, occasionally narrowed or widened, 
has never been intermitted; and the names of not a few of the most 
distinguished graduates of the College are borne on the rolls of the 
school. 

The Latin School has always been a democratic institution. Its 
privileges have been confined to no class. The minister's and the 
tallow-chandler's sons have sat side by side on its forms, and engaged 
in friendly rivalry in school-room and on play-ground, and equally 
enjoyed its privileges. Its honors have been given for merit, and all 
have had the same chance to gain them. In establishing this school, 
our fathers reversed the usual methods, and provided at the very be- 
ginning a school for teaching the higher branches, instead of for mere 
elementary instruction. 

An interesting article in a volume of the " Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society " shows that the establishment of this 
school is largely due to John Cotton, who brought to this country a 
knowledge of the High School which was founded by Philip and Mary 
in 1 554 in Boston, in Lincolnshire, England, in which Latin and Greek 
were taught. Cotton came to this country in 1633, and was one of the 
ministers of the First Church. Two years later, the Free School was 
established ; and his will provides that under certain contingencies half 
his estate should go to Harvard College, and half to the Free School 
of Boston, which confirms the impression that he was prominent in 
founding it. A house for the master to live in free of rent, a feature 
of the English school reproduced here, strengthens this impression. 

"The wish and determination of John Winthrop and the other 
founders . . . was 'to beat Satan in each and all of his lairs,' . . . and 
they determined that *for the common defence and for the general 
welfare should the classical languages be taught at the common 
charge.' The earliest statute, therefore, for the establishment of free 
schools, passed ten years after Winthrop's work in founding the Latin 
School, provided also for classical schools. The General Court nobly 
explained why they took this order : * It being one chief project of 
Satan to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures ... by 
persuading from the use of tongues, . . . — that learning may not be 
buried in the graves of our fathers.' " 

Undoubtedly the American system of free education has taken a 
broader range, because this, the first free school in the country, 
made the higher education and preparation for the university its chief 
object. 

The school was established when, on the " 13th of the 2d moneth 
1635 . . . Att a General meeting upon public notice ... it was . . . 
generally agreed upon, that our brother Philemon Pormort shall be 
intreated to become schole-master for the teaching and nourtering of 
children with us." Little is known of Mr. Pormort or of his teach- 
ing ; that he taught Latin rests on the fact that the celebrated John 



> The sources of this article have been Gould's sketch of the history of the School in 
the Prize Book: newspaper editorials, and reports of the successive dinners of the Boston Latin- 
School Association ; Dr. Dimmock's Memorial Address upon Dr. Gardner'; advance sheets of 
the Latin-School Catalogue; manuscript reports to the Association by the Rev. £. £. Hale, 
D.D., chairman of the Historical G>mmittee; manuscript notes and letters from old pupils in 
the possession of the Association; and a memoir of Ezekiel Cheever, by John T. Hassam. 



Hull, for a time one of his pupils, knew something of it. He seems 
to have followed Wheelwright (banished for his adhesion to Mrs. 
Hutchinson) to Exeter, N.H., and subsequently to have gone to 
Wells, Me., and to have returned to Boston about 1642. Of his death 
there appears no record. 

It is uncertain whether Mr. Pormort was the only schoolmaster in 
Boston. In August, 1636, a subscription was made "by the richer 
inhabitants, toward the maintenance of a free schoolmaster for the 
youth with us," and Daniel Maude, a graduate of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, who came to America in 1635, *^^^ ^^^ \\i^Ti about fifty 
years old, was chosen to the office. Mr. Maude is called " a good 
man, of a serious spirit, and of a peaceable and quiet disposition." 
In 1643 he went to Dover, N.H., as minister to the congregation there, 
and remained until his death in 1645. ^^ 1^37 ^ garden-plot was 
assigned to " Mr. Danyell Maude schole-master on condition of his 
building thereon if need be." There is some doubt as to whether Mr. 
Maude was an associate or successor of Mr. Pormort. 

Beside the subscription already referred to, bequests were from 
time to time made to the school, sometimes of money, sometimes of 
lands rented on long leases ; and the records frequently speak of the 
lease of lands, or the loan of legacies, originally given for its benefit 
The town of Boston early appropriated to its support the rents of 
Deer, Spectacle, and Long Islands, in the harbor, which had been 
granted to the town by the General Court. In 1641, the record says, 
" It is ordered that Deare Island shall be improved for the mainte- 
nance of a Free schoole for the Towne ; " and in 1644 it was let for 
three years for £^^ per annum for the use of the school ; in 1647, for 
£\\ per annum for seven years ; and in 1648, for twenty years at the 
same rate ; while Long and Spectacle Islands were leased for 6d per 
acre annually for the same purpose. In August, 1645, it was voted " to 
allow forever ^^50 to the Master, and an house, and ;£30 to an Usher 
. . . and Indians' children were to be taught gratis." 

The successor of Mr. Maude was Mr. Woodbridge, supposed to 
have been the same as the first minister of Andover, mentioned in 
Mather's Magnalia, Nothing more is known of him. The question 
has been lately raised whether Benjamin Woodbridge, his brother, the 
first graduate of Harvard College, is not more likely to have been 
the teacher ; but Mr. Sibley is of the opinion that the title " Mr." on 
the records points to some one other than a mere Bachelor of Arts, 
who would probably have been called Sir. 

Robert Woodmansey became the " Scholemaster " in 1650, upon a 
salary of ^^50, besides a house to live in. In 1669 his widow is noti- 
fied that the use of the " Schoole house is needed by the towne," and 
she is desired to provide otherwise for " her selfe," and, three months 
after, she is allowed an annuity of ^^8 during her widowhood for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Woodmansey had for an assistant Daniel Hinchman (or 
Henchman), subsequently one of the most renowned captains of the 
colony. In 1667 Benjamin Tompson, a well-known physician and 
poet, became master of the school, remaining about four years. From 
this time the history of the school emerges from the clouds of tradi- 
tion into the clearer light of trustworthy history. 

Ezekiel Cheever, then a teacher at Charlestown, was invited, Dec. 
29, 1670, to become the head master, and Mr. Tompson to remain as 
his assistant ; but Mr. Tompson, having been invited to Charlestown, 
probably to the place vacated by Mr. Cheever, after three days* delib- 
eration, decided not to remain here, and to accept the invitation there ; 
which acceptance, so Major-Gen. (afterward Gov.) John Leverett, to 
whom it was signified, declares under his own hand " cannot be any 
just offence that I knowe of." Mr. Cheever was bom in London, 
Jan. 25, 1 614, and came to Boston in June, 1637. The next spring he 
went to New Haven, where he remained some time as a teacher, and 
probably wrote " The Accidence," an elementary work in Latin which 
passed through eighteen editions before the Revolution, and is 
thought to have done " more to inspire young minds with the love of 
the. study of the Latin language than any other work of the kind since 
the first settlement of the country." From New Haven he removed 
in 1652 to Ipswich, thence in 1661 to Charlestown, and remained 
there till he came to Boston. He was about fifty-six years old when 
he took this school ; but he lived to an advanced age, and dnring 
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thirty-seven years he trained not a few of New England's most dis- 
tinguished men. He was remarkable for piety as well as learning. 
Judge Sewall speaks of him in his diary as " having labored in his call- 
ing as teacher, skillfully, diligently, constantly, Religiously, seventy 
years. A rare instance of Piety, Health, Strength, Serviceableness." 
He was master of the school unlit 1708, and was the first master lo 
die in ofiice, an event not to happen again in the history of the school 
for one hundred and sixty-eight years, and then to occur twice in a 
single twelvemonth. He 
died, "Venerable," says 
Gov, Hutchinson, "not 
merely for his great age, 
nineiy-four, but for hav- 
ing been the schoolmaster 
of most of the principal 
gentle men in Boston who 
were then upon (he stage. 
He is not the only master 
who kept his lamp longer 
lighted than otherwise it 
would have been by a 
supply of oil from his 
scholars." He was buried 
from the schoolhouse, and 
a funeral oration was de- 
livered over his remains 
by Mr. Williams, his suc- 

The renowned Cotton 
Mather, one of his most 

eminent pupils, in a funeral discourse upon Mm says, " We generally 
concur in acknowledging that New England has never known a better 
teacher. ... It was noted, that, when scholars came lo be admitted 
into the College, they who came from the Cheeverian education were 
generally the most unexceptionable." 

Again he says of Kim personally, " He so constantly prayed with 
us every day, and catechized us every week, and let fall such holy 
counsels upon us ; he took so many occasions to make speeches to us, 
that should make us afraid of sin and of incurring the fearful judg- 
ments of God by sin ; thai I do propose him for imitation. ... He 
was well studied tn the body of divinity, an able defender of the faith 
and order of the gospel, notably conversant and acquainted with the 
scriptural prophecies." 

Elsewhere Dr. Mather couples his name with that of the distin- 
guished master of Cambridge, — 

'"Us Corlel's pains and Cheever's we must own. 
That thou, New England, art not Scythia grown." 

Nathaniel Williams was appointed to succeed Mr. Cheever. He is 
supposed lo have been educated at the school, and, if so, was the first 
pupil lo become its master. He was an agreeable man, a graduate of 
Harvard College, and ordained as an evangelist for one of the West- 
Indian Islands ; but, finding the climate unhealthy, he returned to 
Boston. He also practised as a physician while master of the school. 
" Amidst the multiplicity of his duties as instructor, and physician in 
extensive practice, he never left the ministerial work." 

During his predecessor's time, the numlwr of pupils had so in- 
creased, that often there were a hundred in the school. As a single 
master could not easily instruct so large a number, it had been cus- 
tomary for the masters lo employ assistants at their own expense ; 
but in 1709 it was proposed to advance the master's salary to a hun- 
dred pounds per annum, and to provide an assistant at the town's 

At the same time it was recommended, "for the promoting of Dili- 
gence and good Literature, that the Town . . , do nominate and 
appoint a certain number of Gentlemen of Liberal Education, To- 
gether with some of the Rev* Ministers of the Town, . . . lo Visit 
y< School from lime to time, when and as oft, as they Shall think lit, 
To Enform themselves of the Methods Used in Teaching of the 
Schollars and to inquire of their Proficiency, and to be present at the 



I performance of some of their Exercises, the Master being before 
notified of their coming. . . . And at their said Visitation, One of the 
Ministers by turns to pray with the Scholtars, and Entertain 'em with 
Some Instructions of Piety Specially Adapted to their Age and Edu- 

John Lovell was the next master. During four years he had been 
assistant master, and forty-two years he was head master. The list 
of his pupils embraces many of the most illustrious men of the time. 
He had, and probably deserved, a high reputation for learning; but 
was severe and rough, a rigid disciplinarian, and thoroughly feared by 
his pupils. In the Harvard Memorial Hall is his portrait, by his pupil 
Nathaniel Smibert, "drawn," says Judge Cranch, "while the terrific 
impressions of the pedagogue were yet vibrating on his nerves. I 
found it so perfect a likeness of my old neighbor that I did not wonder 
when my joung friend told me that a sudden undesigned glance at it 
hid often made him shudder," Lovell was a rigid loyalist, and, when 
Boston was evacuated, retired to Halifax, and there closed his life. 
His son James, for a long lime his assistant, was an equally strong 
patriot The two masters occupied desks at the opposite ends of the 
room , and a pupil of a later day pictures them as " pouring into infant 
mmds, as they could from the classics of the empire or the historians 
of the Republic, the lessons of absolutism or of liberalism." Master 
John Lovell delivered the first address in Faneuil Hall; Master James 
the first in commemoration of the Boston Massacre, some of the boys 
going to hear it in defiance of the old master, who refused them a 
holiday. Master James was imprisoned in Boston Jail for his politi- 
cal faith, and carried by the British troops to Halifajc, where he re- 
m .lined six months before he was exchanged. 

Harrison Gray Otis, afterwards mayor of Boston, was a pupil of 
Lovell's. Coming lo school April 19, 177J, he found his way stopped 
by Percy's brigade drawn up across the head of School Street in 
preparation for their march to Lexington. He had to pass down 
Court Street, and come up School ; and just entered the room in time 
to hear Master Lovell dismiss the boys : " War's begun and school's 
done ; Deponite libros" 

History says the schoolmaster's daughter played her part in the 
iiatlle of Bunker Hill. The British officer of ordnance was quite 
.Tttentive lo her, and in consequence neglected his duty, and provided 
twelve-pound shot for the six-pounders that were lo open on the rebel 
inirenchmenls, repeating the error, when orders had been sent to cor- 
rect it, lo the intense disgust of the commander. 

It was Lovell's boys, loo, who had the memorable interview about 
the destruction of their coast with Gen. Haldimand, — not Gen. Gage, 
as the story is usually told, — 
who occupied the house in 
School Street just below the 
school. The coast was not 
on the Common, but down 
Beacon and School Streets, 
past the school. 

Master Lovell's Iiouse was 
in School Street, next below 
that of Gen. Haldimand. It 
had a large garden, extend- . 
ing back towards Court 
Street, in which the best 
boys of the school were al- 
lowed, as a reward of merit, 
to work. They were also 
jillowed to saw the master's 
wood and bottle his cider, 
and, white thus engaged, 
might laugh as loudly as 
they pleased. 
After Lovell's departure, the school was closed for a short lime, 
until, in June, 1776, Samuel Hunt, an old pupil of the school and a 
graduate of Harvard College, was transferred from the North to the 
South Grammar School, and remained at its head for about thirty 
years. He did not have, by any means, an easy time. Conscientious 
and rigid in discipline, he was occasionally involved in difficulties with 
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the parents of his pupils, and did not always coincide with the School 
Committee. He had reason, loo, to complain of the treatment by the 
town, which did not carry out its contract. After some controversy 
between him and the committee, he resigned tn 1805, 00 a pension 
secured for him by the exertions of the committee, and moved first to 
Watertown, and later to Kentucky, where he died. 

Dr. James Jackson says of him, "Master Hunt certainly was not 
well spoken of among his boys when I was in his school ; and, if their 
judgments were to be relied on, 
he was not among the excellent. 
But the same was true in respect 
to most of the schoolmasters I 
knew when a boy. It seemed 
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fault with the master. And at 
College the excellent President 
Willard was spoken of in terms 
the most opprobrious by the 
pupils under him ; so that it 
was not till my senior year that 
1 discovered that he was not a 
cold, austere, heartless despot, 
but, on the other hand, a man 
of great sensibility, truly tender- 
hearted, a lover of justice, but 
Dot prone to severity. Master 
Hunt was a passionate roan, 
and certainly committed errors 
from this cause. But these 
were occasional. In general he 
was kind ; and he was, I think, 
greatly interested in the welfare 
and improvement of his schol- 
ars," After mendoning certain ways in which he used to endeavor 
to excite his pupils' interest in their studies, he concludes, " I am 
desirous to do credit to Master Hunt, of whom, since I arrived at 
years of discretion, I have always thought well. I think his pupils 
did not do him justice, and that some occasional follies of passion 
were remembered by them, while many excellent daily services, per- 
formed with a good spirit and honest purpose, were overlooked." 

In Lovell's time, all that was required for admission was to read a 
few verses in the Bible. The school was divided into several classes, 
each of which had a separate bench, or form. The boys sat on these 
at first in the order in which they came to Lovell's house for examina- 
tion, "The books used the first year were, 'Cheever's Accidence,' 
' Nomenclatura Brevis,' and ' Corderius' Colloquies ; ' the second 
year, 'iCsop's Fables,' and, towards the close, 'Eutropius' and 
' Ward's Lilly's Grammar j ' the third year, in addition, a book called 
' Clark's Introduction.' In the fourth year, the fourth form, as well 
as the fifth and sixth, being furnished with desks, commenced ' making 
Latin,' and took ' Cjesar's Commentaries.' After this the three upper 
classes read 'Tully's Orations,' the first books of the '/Eneid,' and 
dipped into Xenophon and Homer. 

The course of study continued nearly the same under Master Hunt, 
according to Dr. Jackson, who says, in addition, " We were well drilled 
in the grammar, so called ; made familiar with the inflections of words 
and with the rules of syntax -, required to be exact in the pronuncia- 
tion of words, and in the accent of qtiantjties." 

School began in the morning at seven in summer, and eight in 
winter, and in the afternoon at one throughout the year. It ended at 
eleven in the morning, and five in the afternoon, and then the greater 
part went to writing-school for an hour. On Thursday school broke 
up at ten a.m., to give opportunity to attend the Thursday lecture. 
School opened with Attendamus to a short prayer ; it ended with Dt- 
poniU libros. In the first and most of the lower forms they changed 
places according to the daily recitations ; in the higher forms, not so 
often. In Greek they read the Greek Testament, and nothing else. 

William Biglow, who had for some time previous been a teacher in 
Salem, succeeded Mr. Hunt. Whatever his qualifications as an in- 
structor, he was no more successful as a disciplinarian than his prede- 



cessor. He is said by those who remember his govemment to have 
been harsh and severe. The boys rebelled at his rule, and mbted 
his authority. Of this, Ralph Waldo Emerson gave an amnsing 
account at the first dinner of the Boston Latin-School Assocsatioi). 
The stale of the school became at last so unsatisfactory, that Mr. 
Biglow resigned in 1813. 

The committee then determined to choose as master a young man, 
whose inexperience in teaching would be compensated for by his 
not being wedded to any particular mode of discipline or instnictioii, 
and thus prevented from adapting himself to the requirements of the 

Acting on the advice of President Kirkland, the choice which they 
made of Benjamin Apthorp Gould, then a member of the senior class 
at Harvard College, proved most fortunate for the school, which, 
under him, regained public confidence. Mr. Emerson, in hb speech 
above referred to, tells the manner in which Mr. Gould was intn> 
duced to the schooL The older pupils of the school still living, freely 
testify to their obligation to Mr. Gould, and to then- respect for his 
character. He was a kind-hearted man, and had an excellent facal^ 
for maintaining discipline without severity : be instiUed correct prin- 
ciples into the minds of his pupils, and under him the school acquired 
the elevated character it has since held. 

Mr. Gould resigned in 182S to go into business, and was succeeded 
by his assistant, Frederick P. Leverett, author of the Latin lexicon. 
In 1831 he resigned to take charge of a private school, but was re- 
appointed in 1836, and died before resuming the office. 

During the five years between Mr. Leverett's resignation and re-ap- 
pointment, Charles K. Dillaway, a pupil of the school In 1818, a grad- 
uate of Harvard College in iSzj, and from 1827 usher or snb-master 
in the school, was the master. A sketch and portrait of Mr. Dillawaj 
appears in the August number of The Hakvard Register. He ii 
now the highly esteemed President of the Boston Latin-School Asso- 
ciation. Under him the number of OApils increased, and larger accom- 
modations were required, the standard of the school was maintained, 
and more graduates were sent to College. 

After ill health had caused Mr. Dillaway to resign in 1836^ and seek 
less laborious employment, and Mr. Leverett's death, as before men- 
tioned, Epes Sargent Dixwell, a pupil of the school in 1816, and a 
graduate of Harvard College in 1828, and for a year sub-master of the 
school, was appointed his successor, and held the office till 1S51, 
when be resigned, and established the private school in Boston with 
which he was long identified. He is still living, and enjoys the re- 
spect and love of his pupils. 

His successor was Francis Gardner, a pupil of the Latin School in 
1822, a graduate of Harvard College in 1831, and from that time to 
the day of his death, with the exception of one year spent in Europe, 
a teacher In the school. To describe Dr. Gardner, or what he did, to 
a Latin-School boy of the present or last generation, is a work of 
supererogation. No man was better known in Boston. His class- 
mate, Wendell Phillips, says, "He was, from mere boyhood and life 
long, eminendy a just man, only claiming fur play, and more than 
willing to allow it to others. I never knew the time, even In his boy- 
hood, when he did not detest or despise a sham." Professor William 
R. Dimmock, one of his pupils, and afterwards a teacher under him, 
said, in a memorial address to the Boston Latin-School Association, 
" This was the uneventful life of Dr. Gardner ; his daily course in and 
out of the same house for more than thirty years, at the same school 
for forty-three ; the regular hours, till age began, at the gymnasium, 
and early in his life the daily walk to Roxbury Meek; the only relaxa- 
tion looking in at the book-stores in search of something that be 
might use in his work ; and, at one period of bis life, groping among 
the piles of books at the Public Library ; a simple, quiet life, that 
many men might pass, and yet leave nothing distinctive in their record. 
. . . The great object that he aimed at In his instructions was that 
the boys in their classical work should learn Latin and Greek, and 
not merely to translate certain selections from the languages. ... He 
had a certain grim humor, and an odd quaintness of expression, that 
were very effective in his dealings with the boys, and often very amus- 
ing as they were repeated and passed through the schooL" 

At the dme of his last illneu Dr. Gardner mi granted by the 
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School Committee a leave of absence, which expired on the very day 
of his death. He was thus the first head master to die in ofBce since 
the death of Ezekiel Cheever. 

Aogastine Milton Gay, a graduate of Amherst College in iSfo, 
one of the masters of the school, was nude head master in June, 1876 ; 
but he was taken ill soon after the close of the summer vacation, and 
could only attend to his work for a short time each day until Novem- 
ber, when he died suddenly. 

For the nejrt six months the school was under the charge of Moses 
Merrill, a graduate of Harvard College in i8j6, who was appointed 
head master in June, 1877. 
He became an usher in the 
Bchool in 1858, and has been 
connected with it ever since, 
so that he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its traditions 
and imbued with its spirit ; 
under his control the aims of 
the school have been as high 
as ever, and it is to-day faith- 
fully discharging its task of 
thoroughly fitting boys for 
College. 

Such have been the men 
who, as masters, have for al- 
most two and a half centuries 
maintained the reputation of 
the Latin School. They have 
had worthy assistants to carry 
ODt their plans, and second 
their endeavors. On the roll 
of assistant teachers we find the names of men who have acquired 
honor in their day in many a field of human effort, of whom we may 
mention Professor Edward Wiggles worth, Rev. William Bentley, Rev. 
Samuel Cooper Thacher, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, Rev. N. L. Froihingham, 
Rev. Samuel Oilman, Right Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwrighl, Revs. 
Alexander Young, William Neweli, Chandler Robbins, Professor 
Henry W. Torrey, Rev. Edward E. Hale, Dr. John P, Reynolds, 
Revs. Joseph Henry Thayer and Phillips Brooks. 




WOMEN IN HARVARD'S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

BY MAY WRIGHT THOMPSON. 

The most impressive and one of the most attractive features of the 
Harvard Dining Hall, said to be the largest and finest of its kind in 
the world, are the eighty portraits, in oil and marble, which richly 
decorate its walls. Among them are two paintings, hanging upon 
opposite sides of the room, and almost facing each other, that are 
conspicuous as being the only women in the whole group. These two 
are respectively labelled " Mrs. Thomas Boylston " and " Mrs. Nathan- 
iel Appleton." The former has maintained a place in the collection 
for fifty-two years ; the latter for more than a quarter of a century. 
Their associates in this gallery are presidents of the University, mem- 
bers of the faculty, distinguished alumni, and munificent benefactors ; 
and consequently the visitor's first question is, " By what claim are 
these two women here ? " No biographical dictionary nor genealogi- 
cal table nor college history gives any clew. Mrs. Boylston, whose 
maiden name was Sarah Moreeock, was the mother of Nicholas and 
Thomas Boylston ; and her neighbor across the way, whose own name 
was Margaret Gibbs, was the wife of that Nathaniel Appleton who 
for more than half a century served as pastor of the Cambridge Church 
and as Fellow of the corporation of the College. 

Of the well-doing and the long-suffering and the generous giwng of 
Nathaniel Appleton and Nicholas Boylston, one can readily find many 
and eloquent pages ; but of the one's mother and the other's wife no 
word explaining their presence here is lo be found in the College 
histories. One is left to infer, that to their accidental family connec- 
tion and lo the fame of the artist — both are by Copley — do they owe 
their immortalitjr. It would appear that two decorous matrons of the 



last century should be somewhat abashed at finding themselves alone 
among so many of their male contemporaries, and exposed to the 
gaze of so many more of male posterity. There is no evidence of il. 
They seem to be here " by divine right," and look as unconscious as 
"Our Lady Mary " and "St. Cecilia" on the walls of a Benedictine 
monastery. No doubt these women's faces have (heir mission here. If 
the secret history of their unconscious influence were known, it would 
probably be found that the hundreds of young men who have passed 
three hours a day in their presence have for their sake often practised 
the chastening art of repression. An oath would do violence to the 
sweet domestic grace typified by Mrs. Appleton's tender face and 
modest dress ; and no equivocal jest or story could find comfortable 
utterance under the regal glance of Madame Boylston. A member 
of the class of 1S44 told me, that, in his time, it was the custom on 
certain days for the students to declaim. On those imposing occasions 
the grave president and dignified professors and pompous tutors all 
assembled on the platform, above which hung the portrait of Madame 
Boylston, — not a portrait in his eyes, but a living queen, in the awe 
of whose presence all fear of the assembled faculty fled, and he spoke 
to "her majesty " only. 

If, however, the shadows of benefactors are to be caught perma- 
nently upon these walls, why not increase the number of women's 
portraits ? Surely not because the sex has no representatives among 
Harvard's benefactors j for Josiah Quiney's '■ History of Harvard Col- 
lege" names seventy-five women who, down to 1836, had contributed 
books to the library, etchings, engravings, and paintings to the art 
treasures, apparatus lo the laboratories, and (o the funds nearly forty 
thousand dollars, besides lands of an almost equsi value. Nor does 
this list reveal all of what some of their sisters would caii "woman's 
untimely generosity." For in the donations of anonymous " friends 
to education and religion " women undoubtedly contributed a share. 
These contributions dwindle beside those by women of more recent 
times; but the essential part of a gift is the self-sacrifice involved; 
measured by this, no later have surpassed those earlier donations. If 
the aid rendered by women to an institution for man's exclusive cul- 
ture instances that generosity which is a failing rather than a virtue, 
il is a failing that "leans lo virtue's side." 

These women did not give without wisdom ; for frequent conditions 
decreed that their donations should be applied in aid of needy and 
gifted students. Could not those recipients of their favor who have 
attained success and competency becomingly express their gratitude 
by adding the portraits of their benefactors to Harvard's gallery? 
Would there not also be an appropriateness in hanging beside the 
portrait of Josiah Quincy that of his competent daughter, Eliza S. 
Quincy, lo whom Harvard is largely indebted for its best history ? 

It is a popular error that a Harvard "Annex" is a thing of recent 
origin [ but the records show that the University has from its founda- 
tion had such an unacknowledged or half acknowledged wing, i.e., 
Harvard has never been without a Women's Department. But while 
the members of the earlier nameless "Annex" participated only in 
Harvard's burdens, those of the later begin to share also its benefits. 



THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

BY ARTHUR OILMAN. 

The mention of the name of Thomas Wentworth Higginson is 
enough to suggest to any one acquainted with early New-England 
history something of the story of his ancestry. Both the Wentworths 
and the Higginsons are well represented in the list of those who have 
contributed 10 Ihe growth of New-England civiliiation, to the cultiva- 
tion of letters, and to the practice of the art of war for the establish- 
ment oE permanent peace. Stalesmanship and authorship are therefore 
inherited traits in Mr. Higginson's character. 

He was born at that centre of literary influence, Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1823, and that city is now his permanent residence ; for, after having 
spent many of the intervening years elsewhere, he returned, in 1878, 
to the place of his birth, and has just about established his household 
gods in a new home on Buckingham Street, — a home of more than 
ordinary attractiveness. 
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Presideot Sparks's collection of manuscripts relating to American 
history, in 168 volumes, is one of the treuures of the library, and so 
is the valuable colkction of manuscripts made by Mr. Prescolt for (he 
preparation of his histories. The Lee Papers, of which the library is 
printing a calendar, and those of Gen. Gage, are other of its treas- 
ures of this kind. One of the largest donations, as well as one of 
the most useful, was Charles Sumner's bequest, comprising his own 
collection of 4,000 volumes, in addition to about 250 maps, 1,300 
volumes, and from 15,000 to 20,000 pamphlets which he had already 
given during his lifetime. The reason o&ered by Mr. Sumner for giv- 
ing thus largely to the College is well worthy of notice. He said, 
that, by the classification and indexing to which works so given were 
at once subjected in the library, be could lay his hands on any book 
he wanted more easily there than in his own house ; and in his will he 
recognizes the service the library had in this way done to him. Others 
will find that their own books may be made more useful, even to them- 
selves, by placing them on the shelves of the College Library, than by 
retaining them in their own keeping. 

" It was deemed imperative," President Quincy's history tells us in 
reference to Gore Hall, "that the building erected should be of sufli- 
cient capacity to 
contain the prob- 
able accumula- 
tion of books 
during the pres- 
ent century, that 
it should be as far 
as possible fire- 
proof, and that in 
material and archi- 
tecture it should 
be an enduring 
monument to his 
memory, and wor- 
thy to represent 
the liberal spirit 
of the most mu- 
nificent of all the 
benefactors of 
the University." 
After only thirty 
years, the build- 
ing stood a me- 
morial of Chris- 
topher Gore, but 
in all respects un- 
fit for the purpose 
for which it was 
Intended ; being 
neither fire-proof, damp-proof, nor in any way suited to the needs of a 
great library, being without the requisite rooms for the persons neces- 
sarily employed in its care, and too small and ill-arranged to contain 
the books that were crowded upon its floors. 

In 1877, however, the eastern transept was extended. t[ was in- 
tended as a receptacle for books, which were to be placed as com- 
pactly as possible, safe from fire, damp, and from promiscuous han- 
dling by the public. Beside this, the long needed accommodations 
for the librarian, and his now numerous corps of assistants, were am- 
ply provided for in this extension, with all the arrangement which the 
experience of the few last years has contrived for the convenient ad- 
ministration and carrying-on of large libraries. 

The " card catalogue," in some respects one of the greatest conven- 
iences both to readers and attendants of large libraries, had been in- 
troduced years before by Professor Ezra Abbot, D.D., for many years 
assistant librarian under Mr. Sibley, To bis learning, zeal, and indus- 
try, the College Is under the greatest obligations. These rare qualifi- 
cations are now devoted to the service of the Divinity School. 

On the completion of the addition to Gore Hall, Mr. Sibley was 
obliged by failing eyesight to tender his resignation. His connection 
with the library had existed, with occasional breaks, during almost hia 



whole life, having begun in his freshman year in collie. His ser- 
vices during this long period have been most efficient and zealous. 
The College owes him a debt of gratitude, and all its alnmni hold him 
In the highest respect and honor. He remains connected with the 
College as Librarian Emeritus. 

Justin Winsor (1853) immediately succeeded Mr. Sibley. A happy 
accident some years previously had made him a trustee of the Boston 
Public Library, where the service of a very short time proved him to 
be not only the fit man to be a trustee, but also the next successor of 
Professor Jewett as superintendent of that great library, which, during 
Mr. Wlnsor's administration, grew to be the largest on the American 
continenL Without being a great bibliographer, a great linguist, 
great scholar, Mr. Winsor has become a great librarian, and 
[he head of the profession in this 
3ver the meetings of the American 
the chair long used by Antonio 



is placed by common 
country, and worthily preside: 
Library Association, sitting i 

Another happy accident put 
avail himself of Mr. Winsor's 



the power of President Eliot to 
which were iost to the dty by 
the indifference of its oflicers, and gained for the College by the 
unwearying vigi- 
lance of its ex- 
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scope of this 
sketch to furnish 
a biography of 
Mr. Winsor, a no- 
tice of his literary 
works may prove 
of interest here. 
He began with a 
history of the 
town ol Ouxbury, 
Mass., prepared 
while he was 
studying for col- 
lege and pub- 
lished when he 
was a freshman. 
It waa a crude 
book, but was 
among the pio- 
neer books in that 
department. Af- 
ter leaving college 
he studied at Paris 
and Heidelberg, 
attending for some years chiefly to the study of modem literatures, and 
writing occasionally on them in periodicals. During his connection 
with the Boston Public Library he wrote various essays and reports 
on literary topics. The bequest of the Ticknor Library to the 
Public Library opened to him some resources on early Spanish- 
American history ; and some of the last work he did before leaving that 
library was to prepare some of the more extended bibliographical 
notes which appeared in the catalogue of the Ticknor collection. 
The acquisition of the Barton collection by the Public Library renewed 
an old interest in Shakspearian bibliography ; and he edited, in 1877, 
a large folio treatise on the early quartos and folios of Shakspeare, — 
a small costly edition of which was printed, with faC'Sintiltt of the 
tides, etc., of these early copies. The scheme which he had laid out 
for the preparation of the Barton catalogue would have given it a much 
more elaborate bibliographical character than his successor there 
thought it best to undertake. In preparing guides for readers at the 
Public Library he became convinced of the necessity of a series of 
hand-books to the literature of different subjects ; and as a specimen 
of what he thought such a book should be, he printed, in 1879, since 
his connection with the Harvard library, " The Readers' Hand-book 
of the American Revolution," Intending it to be but the beginning of 
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the columns of that paper discusses, week by week, the various aspects 
of the cause to which it is devoted. He has always been an ardent 
friend of freedom, and was a prominent advocate of the abolition of 
slavery. In the field of education he has favored the most progressive 
plans, and has used his influence in connection with the management 
of bis Alma Mater in behalf of the broadest culture. 

Almost immediately upon his taking up his abode in Cambridge, 
Mr. Higginson was returned to the Massachusetts Legislature, where, 
as a member of the House, he took an active part in debate, and was 
a member of the Committee on Education, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments. As a speaker, he is graceful 
and forcible. His periods are well considered, and he never appears 
to be at a loss for an apt expression or a pointed illustration. 

In person Mr. Higginson is tall and commanding, with a somewhat 
military bearing. He is in the prime of life, and it is probable that 
his period of literary productiveness will extend through many years 
yet. It would be well if his courtesy to friends and generosity to 
opponents were imitated by those who debate before the country in 
our legislative halls. 

EDUCATION IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

BY ARTHUR WENT WORTH EATON. 

The Province of Nova Scotia, with its area of 18,600 square miles 
and its population of over 400,000 is distinguished among the Cana- 
dian provinces not alone for its genial climate, productive soil, rich 
mineral resources, and fine harbors, but for the active interest taken 
by its people in all educational matters. 

The public schools, free to all over five years of age, are sustained 
partly by provincial endowment apportioned according to the grade of 
license held by the teacher, partly by county assessment distributed 
according to average attendance, and partly by sectional assessment. 
Attendance is not compulsory ; but the condition on which the county- 
assessment distribution is made serves as a check on non-attendance. 
The school system, which in its working is uniform throughout the 
Province, provides for an academy in each county for the head-mas- 
tership of which a high grade of scholarship is required ; the exam- 
ination of candidates for teachers' licenses of all grades being held 
semi-annually in each county. 

The administration of the Free School System is committed to a 
Council of Public Instruction, a chief Superintendent of Education, 
and nine deputy superintendents or inspectors. From these public 
schools, boys graduate into all useful trades and professions, — com- 
merce, agriculture, fruit and stock raising, ship-building, mining, etc. 

It would be strange if the completeness and thoroughness of the 
Free School System did not indicate a corresponding interest in higher 
education, as we find to be the case. Independently of her several 
fitting schools and private seminaries. Nova Scotia has five colleges. 
Kings College at Windsor, founded in 1802, is the outgrowth of an en- 
dowed Episcopalian school established as early as 1787, and is con- 
sequently older than Williams or Bowdoin, and but little younger than 
Dartmouth. The Archbishop of Canterbury is its nominal patron, 
and in its earlier years only Episcopalian students were admitted. 
Its professors are, with one or two exceptions, graduates of the Eng- 
lish universities, and its present efficient president. Rev. Canon 
Dart, is an English clergyman. Under such auspices there is nat- 
urally about "Kings" a decided flavor of church establishment. It 
has property and invested funds to the amount of $100,578.36. 

Dalhousie College, founded in 1820, was named in honor of a gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, the Earl of Dalhousie. It is located at Halifax, 
and is virtually under the control of the Presbyterians. It has ten 
professors and lecturers, and an endowment of $96,500. 

Acadia College, founded by the Baptists in 1838, is best known to 
Harvard men from the fact that, during the past ten years, a number 
of her graduates have entered advanced classes at Harvard, and have 
taken high rank in their several classes. Younger than either Kings 
or Dalhousie, Acadia's policy has for some time been more progress- 
ive than theirs, her standard higher, her students more numerous, 
and her endowment larger. She has invested funds and real property 
to the value of $159,112. Her president. Rev. A. W. Sawyer, D.D., 



is a graduate of Dartmouth ; one of her professors, Professor James 
Freeman Tufts, is a Harvard man ; one holds the degree of Ph.D. 
from a German, and one from a Scottish, university. This college is 
under the control of the Baptists, a sect which stands among the fore- 
most in enlightenment, and which comprises about one-fifth of the 
population of the Province, or about 80,000, the other sects standing 
as follows : Presbyterians, 107,000 ; Roman Catholics, 106,000 ; Epis- 
copalians, 59,000; Methodists, 46,000 ; Congregationalists, 4,000. It 
is situated at Wolfville, a thriving town in the centre of the Province, 
on the Windsor and Annapolis Railway, and an additional interest 
gathers about it, from the fact that, as one looks from the hill on which 
the college buildings stand, he sees before him the vast acres of the old 
Grand Prd, beyond which the waters of the Basin of Mines glisten in 
the sunlight, and old Blomidon rears its lofty head. In truth Evange- 
line may be called Acadia's patron saint ; and while boys continue to 
read and enjoy the earlier stories of James de Mille, the " B. O. W. C," 
and the ** Boys of Grand Pr<5 School," Acadia College, the scene of 
those stories, will not be forgotten. 

St. Francis Xavier at Antigonishe, and St. Mary's at Halifax, are 
Roman-Catholic colleges, and quite liberally supported by their sect. 
Besides those, there is at Sackville, just across the border-line between 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the Wesleyan College of Mount 
Allison, which receives many students from Nova Scotia, and is the 
only college in New Brunswick, except the University of New Bruns- 
wick at Fredericton. 

The University of Halifax, very recently established, is a corporate 
body for the examination of students and the conferring of degrees. 
It is nK)delIed after the University of London, and is designed not 
simply to raise the standard of higher education in the Province, but 
to enable any who may present themselves for examination to obtiin 
degrees, even if they have not pursued a regular course of study 
at a college. The corporation consists of a chancellor, vice-chan- 
cellor, and twenty-four fellows, with the lieutenant-governor as visitor. 
On the examining board of this university is to be found the name 
of Frank H. Eaton, a graduate of Harvard in the class of 1875. 



THE HARVARD COLLEGE LIBRARY. NO. 2. 

BY HENRY WARE. 

In 1841 the library, then numbering 41,000 volumes, had outgrown 
the limits of Harvard Hall, and was removed to Gore Hall. Mr. 
Sibley became librarian in 1856, succeeding Dr. Harris ; and the ac- 
count of his administration of the library has been given in the 
August number of The Harvard Register, and need not be 
repeated here. Through Mr. Sibley's zeal and efficiency in soliciting 
gifts, the numl^er of volumes now rapidly increased, and the fund 
devoted to the purchase of books was greatly augmented. A new 
interest was taken in the matter when the new building was occu- 
pied. A subscription was raised among the friends of the College, 
providing the sum of twenty thousand dollars, which was devoted 
chiefly to procuring modern works in which the library was notably 
deficient. In 1857 an inquiry was made into the condition of the 
library, and the testimony of the faculty showed serious deficiencies 
in many departments. The result of the report made upon their 
statements was a new subscription, insuring the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars annually for five years, to be devoted to making good the 
gaps existing in the various departments of the library. 

Among the collections which have, within this century, been added 
to the library, may be named, the Ebeling Library of upwards of 3,000 
volumes, and 10,000 maps and charts relating to American history, 
presented by the late Israel Thorndike ; and the Warden collection 
of about 1,200 volumes on the same subject, presented by the late 
Samuel A. Eliot. The library is naturally especially rich in works re- 
lating to American history, and has probably the best collection of 
American maps known to exist. These have just been re-arranged. 
A valuable collection of works in Sanscrit was given by the late 
Henry W. Wales, together with funds for its increase by him and by 
bis brother, Eug. W. Wales. President Walker gave, in addition to 
former gifts, his library of 2,400 volumes and 300 pamphlets. 
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lations for its use, books may be taken from it, not only by all gradu- 
ates, but by other persons properly introduced, on payment of five 
dollars a year. Open thus to all, it should, as it does, command the 
grateful recognition of the whole community. Not alone do Harvard's 
alumni shower gifts upon it in a stream of bounty that has not ceased 
from John Harvard's time to our day ; but others recognize, by their 
liberal benefactions, the claim that the library has to the support of all 
who are interested in the advancement of sound learning and the 
cause of letters. 



ARCH/EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. 

LETTER FROM PROFESSOR CHARLES E. NORTON. 

To the Editor of the Harvard Register ^ 

Dear Sir, — The appeal for volunteers for the expedition of the 
Archaeological Institute for the exploration of an ancient Greek city 
which you allowed me to make through your columns a month since 
has met with a cordial response. The number of applicants to be 
allowed to take part in the expedition is far beyond the present need. 
To all I would o£Eer the thanks of the Institute. Five out of the 
number have been accepted, and the list is now full. 

The readiness to take part in the expedition at some personal sac- 
rifice displayed by so many young men is a gratifying indication of the 
general interest in the proposed work, and of increased attention to 
classical studies. 

The Institute, in order to discharge the work committed to it in a 
manner that shall leave nothing to be desired, requires accessions to 
its roll of members. Only a very small number of Harvard graduates 
are on its list. I would appeal to the graduates and undergraduates, 
not only of Harvard, but of other colleges as well, to give their sup- 
port, by joining the society, to work undertaken in main part for the 
sake of promoting good learning and of quickening the zeal among 
our younger students in the pursuit of the most humanizing studies. 

I remain very truly yours, 

C. E. NORTON. 
Cambridge, Oct, 9, 1880. 



NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

The Iron Gate, and Other Poems, By Oliver Wendell Holmks. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1880. 

This is an exquisite collection of twenty recent poems of Dr. Holmes, 
including several of his best pcodactions. The volume is an octavo, printed 
on good white paper, with clear type, and is very tastefully bound in cloth 
and gilt. The first poem is the ** Iron Gate," read at the " breakfast " given 
by the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly in honor of the poet's seventieth 
birthday. From the first to the last the volume is one of great interest to 
the graduates of Harvard, for Dr. Holmes has shown here fidelity to his class- 
mates and devotion to his alma mater. The second poem is " Vestigia 
Quinque Retrorsum," read at the Commencement Dinner in 1879. Later on 
come two Harvard sonnets, "'Christo ct Ecclesiae,* 1700," and "1643 — 
•Veritas,' — 1878;" directly followed, first by that touching poem, "The 
Last Survivor," written for his class-meeting in 1878, then by a modernized 
version of ** The Archbishop and Gil Bias," read to his class fifty years after 
graduation, and thirdly, by " The Shadows," his class-poem for 1880. Here, 
too, is printed the poetical address to his classmate, James Freeman Clarke. 
These are only a part of the volume ; and among the rest are " The School- 
Boy," read at the centennial celebration of the founding of Phillips 
Academy, Andover ; " For the Moore Centennial Celebration ;" " The Silent 
Melody ; " and others. By permission of the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co., we reprint " The Last Survivor ; " for the sentiments there expressed 
can well be borne in mind by the members of every class. 

THE LAST SURVIVOR.1 

BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Yes 1 the vacant chairs tell sadly we are going, going fast ; 
And the thought comes strangely o'er me, who will live to be the bst ? 
When the twentieth century's sunbeams climb the far-ofif eastern hill 
With his ninety winters burdened, will he greet the morning still ? 

Will he stand with Harvard's nurslings when they hear their mother's call, 
And the old and young are gathered in the many-alcoved hall P 

^ Annual meeting of the CUm of 1839, Jan. xo, 1878. 



Will he answer to the summons when they range themselves in line, 
And the young mustachioed marshal calls out, *' Class of '29 *' ? 

Methinks I see the column as its lengthened ranks appear 
In the sunshine of the morrow of the nineteen hundredth year ; 
Through the yard 'tis creeping, winding, by the walls of dusky red — 
What shape is that which totters at the long procession^s head ? 

Who knows this ancient graduate of fourscore years and ten, — 
What place he held, what name he bore, among the sons of men ? 
So speeds the curious question ; its answer travels slow : 
** 'Tis the last of sixty classmates of seventy years ago." 

His iigiure shows but dimly, his face I scarce can see, — 
There's something that reminds me, — it looks like — is it he ? 
He ? Who ? No voice may whisper what wrinkled brow shall claim 
The wreath of stars that circles our last survivor's name. 

Will he be some veteran minstrel, left to pipe in feeble rhyme 
All the stories and the glories of our gay and golden time ? 
Or some quiet, voiceless brother, in whose lonely loving breast 
Fond memory broods in silence, like a dove upon her nest ? 

Will he be some old Emeritus, who taught so long ago 

The bojrs that heard him lecture have heads as white as snow ? 

Or a pious, painful preacher, holding forth from year to year 

Till his colleague got a colleague whom the young folks flocked to hear ? 

Will he be a rich old merchant in a square-tied white cravat, 
Or selectman of a village in a pre-historic hat ? 
Will his dwelling be a mansion in a marble-fronted row, 
Or a homestead by a hillside where the huckleberries grow ? 

I can see our one survivor, sitting lonely by himself, — 
All his college text-books round him, ranged in order on their shelf : 
There are classic " interliners " filled with learning's choicest pith, 
Each cum notis variorum, guas recensuU doctus Smith ; 

Physics, metaphysics, logic, mathematics — all the lot — 
Every wisdom-crammed octavo he has mastered and forgot. 
With the ghosts of dead Professors standing guard beside them all ; 
And the room is full of shadows which their lettered backs recall. 

How the past spreads out in vision with its far-receding train, 
Uke a long embroidered arras in the chambers of the brain, — 
From opening manhood's morning when first we learned to grieve, 
To the fond regretful moments of our sorrow-saddened eve ! 

What early shadows darkened our idle summer's joy 
When death snatched roughly from us that lovely bright-eyed boy ! i 
The yrars move swiftly onwards ; the deadly shafts fall fast — 
Till all have dropped around him — lo, there he stands, — the last 1 

Their faces flit before him, some rosy-hued and fair. 
Some strong in iron manhood, some worn with toil and care, — 
Their smiles no more shall greet him on cheeks with pleasure flushed I 
The friendly hands are folded, the pleasant voices hushed ! 



My picture sets me dreaming ; alas I and can it be 
Those two familiar faces we never more may see ? 
In every entering footfall I think them drawing near, 
With every door that opens I say, *' At last they're here I " 

The willow bendi unbroken when angry tempests blow, 

The stately oak is levelled and all its strength laid low ; 

So fell that tower of manhood, undaunted, patient, strong, 

White with the gathering snow-flakes, who faced the storm so'long.' 

And he,B — what subtle phrases their varying lights must blend 
To paint as each remembers our many-featured friend I 
His wit a flash auroral that laughed in every look, 
His talk a sunbeam broken on the ripples of a brook, 

Or, fed from thousand sources, a fountain's glittering jet, 
Or careless handf uls scattered of diamond-sparks unset ; 
Ah, sketch him, paint him, mould him in every shape you will, 
He was himself — the only — the one unpictured still ! 

Farewdl ! our skies are darkened, and yet the stars will shine : 

We'll close our ranks together, and still fall into line. 

Till one is left, one only, to mourn for all the rest ; 

And Heaven bequeath their memories to him who loves us best ! 



1 William Stiu^it. 



* Francis B. Crowninshield. 



* George T. Davia. 
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MECHANICAL WORK IN VACATION. 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THB RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 

IN CAMBRIDGE. 

The College yard usually shares in the profound 
repose which creeps over Cambridge in the sum- 
mer vacation. The town so depends upon the 
College for its life, that in vacation it almost 
relapses into the country village which older grad- 
uates have described in the "Harvard Book," 
This summer, however, the yard was the scene of an 
unprecedented activity. Carpenters, plumbers, and 
sanitary engineers jostled against bricklayers and 
landscape-gardeners, and vied with each other in 
efforts to complete their labors before the term 
should begin. The result is a pleasing one. The 
most careless observer will note with pleasure the 
construction of a brick sidewalk connecting the 
buildings of the Quadrangle from Grays to Hoi- 
worthy, so that one may now travel dry-shod all 
around the yard. Those, however, whom nothing 
but a plank walk will satisfy will be pleased by the 
long stroll extending from University to Sever. 

Sever Hall, finished and complete, opens its 
front portals for the first time this term to the 
coming generation of the sons of Harvard. Long 
may it stand to attest the munificence of its 
donor ! 

University Hall within the last thirty years has 
been the object of constant experiment and change. 
Save the entrance-hall and stairways, no part of it 
has escaped alteration, every room having been 
altered over and over again. This time it has 
been the president's quarters which have been 
attacked. The result is an entire re-arrangement 
of these premises, giving separate and convenient 
rooms for the president, dean, registrar, and the 
other officers of the executive department of the 
College, beside a large and pleasant apartment, 
— taken from the floor of what was, not long 
ago, the College Chapel, — for the meetings of the 
college faculty. 

In the basement of University have been placed 
large steam-boilers, of ample size to furnish 
steam for those buildings which needed heating 
and ventilation ; so that now the breezy entries of 
Thayer and Matthews will be abundantly warmed, 
and these excellent dormitories be made more 
agreeable and habitable. 

But still more important will be found the means 
afiorded by this steam-apparatus of thoroughly 
ventilating the cloaca, which of late years have been 
introduced into the cellars of most of the dor- 
mitories. Improperly constructed, these great 
modern conveniences bring sickness instead of 
health to those who live above them ; and the 
Corporation have done well to spare neither pains 
nor expense to introduce into the College buildings 



the most approved system known to sanitary 
engineers. 

The hand of the restorer has not spared Holden 
Chapel, which is much improved, having been re- 
stored to very nearly its original form. Holden 
Chapel was built at a cost of ;^400 sterling, in 
1 74 1, for a college chapel, by the munificence of 
the widow and daughters of Samuel Holden, a 
merchant of London. It was used as such till 
some time after the accession of President Kirk- 
land, when the western end of the lower floor of 
Harvard was devoted to this purpose, until the 
erection of University Hall. Holden was then 
divided into two stories, and has since been used 
as anatomical, achemical, fine-arts, and other 
lecture and recitation rooms. During the past 
summer the two stories were made into one large 
room, which will hereafter be used chiefly for 
exercises in elocution. The under-graduates make 
use of it as a place for class-meetings. 

The portion of the yard between Sever, Univer- 
sity, and Appleton Chapel has been cleared of the 
Mris of building, and handsomely graded and 
grassed, and is now as attractive in its appear- 
ance as any part of the College yard. 

Outside of the College yard, workmen have been 
making the large addition to the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, which is already externally 
completed. This monument of filial piety to the 
memory of the great Agassiz is fast assuming the 
proportions to which his enthusiastic hopes looked 
forward, if indeed it does not surpass his most 
sanguine expectations of what was possible within 
so short a time. Remembering the modest begin- 
ning of this institution, its rapid growth is as grati- 
fying as it is unprecedented. 

Altogether, the summer has been well improved 
as regards the local habitations of aima mater; 
and her returning sons cannot but look with 
pleasure on those indications of her care for their 
comfort, and rejoice that she and they are so well 
housed. 



PRESIDENT BARNARD AND THE ELECTIVE 

SYSTEM. 

The venerable president of Columbia College 
has announced himself as a firm advocate of the 
elective system. He has taken great pains to learn 
that nowadays the average age of students, when 
admitted to American colleges, is greater by about 
three years than it was a century ago. There- 
upon he adds, " The educational system which is 
best adapted to the cases of boys between fourteen 
and eighteen cannot be equally beneficial for young 
men between seventeen and twenty-one. During 
the earlier period the mind is plastic ; and a uni- 
form system, which disregards native differences 
between individuals, and assumes that a perfectly 
equal and symmetrical development is practically 
possible in every case, is susceptible of being 
plausibly defended. But experience teaches the 
hard and unalterable fact that nature cannot be 
forced beyond a certain limit which time distinctly 
brings to view ; that there are differences between 
minds as decided as those between faces ; and that 
when, in the process of development, these have 
become distinctly pronounced, it is worse than a 
waste of energy to attempt to extinguish them by 
any process of educational forcing. A true theory 
of education, a wise theory of education, is one 
which first seeks to detect these differences, and 
then endeavors to adapt itself to thenu Nothing 
is easier than their detection. There is no edu- 
cator of any experience who will not, after a few 
months' careful observation, pronounce with the 



most unhesitating confidence that such or such a 
pupil will never be a mathematician, or that such 
or such another will never make a linguist. It does 
not follow that he will say that these two ought 
not both to be exercised in both kinds of study. 
During the formative process uncongenial studies, 
no doubt, have their uses. But there comes a time 
when the formative process practically ceases, and 
then the kind of mental exercise which is edu- 
cationally profitable will be found in the study of 
subjects that are congenial. 

** The mind must work willingly in order to work 
profitably. It is the delight of knowing, it is the 
satisfaction of mastering, which stirs up the facul- 
ties to that spontaneity of effort which only can 
secure the substantial ends of education, increase 
of knowledge, and increase of vigor at the same 
time. At the average age, nineteen and a half 
years, of our college students taken as a body, — 
an age which they reach, say, at the end of the 
sophomore year, — it is too late to apply with 
profit the principle which may very well govern 
eductional methods for children, and which insists 
on confining every individual to the same unvary- 
ing course of study. The time has come, if it is 
ever coming in the history of a youth, when the 
inquiry should be, what is it that nature has in- 
tended in the fashioning of this mind, and how 
may we most effectually co-operate with nature for 
the accomplishment of this end ? The scheme of 
study should, therefore, be copious enough to enable 
each individual to find in it what is best adapted 
to his case. 

" Nor is the question merely one of tastes : it is 
a question of possibilities. There are certainly 
subjects in every strictly prescribed course on 
which the labor expended by certain individuals 
is as completely wasted as if the whole time given 
to them had been employed in pouring water 
through a sieve. It is as true in education as it is 
in farming, that the seed must be adapted to the 
soil, or the crop will be a failure ; and it is once 
more as true in education as it is in farming that 
the fertilizer which will make one soil prolific will 
be spent upon another in vain. 

"A system of elective study extending through 
the junior and senior years seems, therefore, to 
the undersigned, to be a logical necessity of the 
condition in which we are now placed." 



THE NEW RECITATION-HALL. 

Sever Hall was completed during the vacation 
and is now occupied ; so that the days are past 
when students will be confined to cold, ill-ventilated 
recitation and lecture rooms. The accommoda- 
tions of this building are all that could be desired 
by students or teachers. Its architectural beauties 
are of a high order, and were shown in the engrav- 
ing in the February Harvard Register. Aside 
from the striking effects produced by the variously- 
moulded brick used for ornamentation, the four 
faces of the building are adorned by one hundred 
and twenty-four pieces of fine carving in brick. 
The west front has a massive arched doorway, with 
ponderous oaken doors hung on huge iron hinges, 
the whole reminding one of a gateway of some 
mediaeval castle. Above this entrance are two 
large tablets of carved brick, lettered "Sever 
Hall, 1880." On the north end is a similar tab- 
let, bearing the college seal with its motto, '* Veri- 
tas." The east side has several pieces of elaborate 
fruit-carving ; and above the entrance are the words 
" Sever Hall." 

Upon entering the building, one is impressed by 
the appearance of substantialness and elegant sim- 
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plicity. The veslibule, tunning east and wesl be- 
tween the two entrances, U wide, high, and light ; 
floored with marble, and ptotccted from the cold by 
swinging doors, of which there arc six St the west, 
and three at the east, entrance. The floors and 
stairs are of maple, all the other wood-work in the 
building being of oak. The stairways are unusu- 
ally wide, and the stair? very easy of ascent. The 
Tedtation and lecture rooms are handsomely &n- 
ishcd, and commodious in eiery respect. Connfort- 
able chaics, convenient desks, good blackboards, 
umbrella racks, and other conveniences, are in 
«very room. The building contains two large 
lecture-halls, with a seating capacity of from two 
hundred to three hondred each; nineteen recita- 
tion^rooms, with an average sealing capacity of 
about one hundred; eight "retiring-rooms" (for 
the use of the instructors) ; and two large fine-art 
halls. The upper or alticstory has a seating capacj- 
ty of four hundred, and is to be used as an ciami- 
nation-room. In (he basement are coal'bins, lotlcl- 
rooms, and furnaces. The sanitary arrangements 
are admirable ; every room has apparatus for heat- 
ing by steam or by hot air, and is well lighted and 
thoroughly ventilated. Adequate provision has 
been made for the safe escape of all who may be in 
the building at the time of a fire or other calamity. 
There is no doubt, that, after patiently waiting for 
many years. Harvard has at last obtained one of the 
best Bttuctutes for its purpose that has yet been 
designed. 

THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS. 

In maiheraatica! instruction at Harvard, the old 
recitation system has in general given place to 
lectures. I'he prescribed courses in algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, which form a con- 
tinuation of the common academical instruction in 
the same branches, are still given by means of 
recitations accompanied by standard text-books. 
The study of analytical geometry, however, serving 
as an introduction to the elective courses in the 
higher mathematics, is pursued by means of lec- 
tures. Text-books on this subject, as well as on 
advanced analytics, the calculus of infinitesimals, 
quaternions, and mechanics, are used only as 
works of reference or as ttxti for the lectures. 
This method, while doing away with irksome reci- 
tations, renders the study of mathematics by no 
means easier to the student. It requires continual 
attendance at lectures, and careful attention to the 
development of the subjects treated. 

As in all pure mathematics, a consideration of 
examples, or applications of theory, is necessary to 
a complete grasp of the subject, the students are 
from lime to time required to present solutions of 
such practical problems as may be presented by 
the instructor or by the books of reference. In 
the courses given by Professor J. M. Peirce, one 
hour a neck is devoted to the investigation of 
problems set in advance to the students. Professor 
W. E. Byerly gives still more attention to the 
exemplary method, supplementing every theoreti- 
cal proposition with explanatory examples. His 
instruction is by this means rendered clear and 
impressive, though covering less ground than that 
of Professor Peirce. By this continual use of 
special demonstrations, and illustrations the mathe- 
matician is made to feel his way more surely than 
by continual consideration of generalilics ; but to 
it objection may be taken on the ground (hat in 
advanced study it is not conducive to the great 
object of the study of pure mathematics, namely, 
the abstract conception of general principles. By 
the combination, however, of the special and the 



general methods, as presented by Professor Byerly 
and Professor Peirce, greater working-power is 
given to the student than be could acquire by 
either method separately. 



THE NEW FRESHMAN CLASS ([664). 
From the memoranda of the fresh matriculates 
we learn that the new class has 141 members, 
although about 170 persons are entitled to mem- 
bership. Their average age is iS years and 9 
months: the youngest member is 15 years and 
a months, and the oldest 17 years and 5 months. 
Twenty-one are under the age of 17, thirty-seven 
over 30, and three over 35. They were fitted for 
college at the schools named below : — 



Phillipi Eietcr Academy, ExcUr, N.H. . 
Boston Latui ScboDJ, Boston 

G. W. C.NoS.Boinm! \ \ \ '. '. 
JohD P. HopkiDsoa's, Boston .... 

Roabuiy LdtinSchoal, BoHon ..'.'. 
Newton Huh School, Nnton . . . . 
Si. P>ul'>5c]>c»l,C<mii)nl.N.H. . . . 

E. R. Humphrey'!, Bdiiob 

Sakm High SchooL Salem 

De Vcaui CoUege, SiupeiuicHi Bridge, N.> 
WoTCdler B<|h ScbDoTwoioiK:! . . 

SDQicrriUe High SduoL, Snacrrille . . 
S>ch'i Colleziiile [nstitule, New York, N.V. 
Boyi' High School, Sin Knadico, Cal. . 
Concoid High School. Conconl .... 
Cornell UmremiT, ItW*, N.Y. . , . 
Olher tiigh schooli Bud iddemieA . . . 

TduI 
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A NEW ROUTE TO BOSTON. 
The residents and strangers in Cambridge who 
have occasion to go to the Back-Bay District or 
the South End of Boston would be glad to learn 
of a line of public conveyances to Boston by way 
of Putnam Avenue, the Brookline Bridge, and, say. 
Commonwealth Avenue. There is such an appar- 
ent need for this line that comment is hardly neces- 
sary. The route is delightful, and the attractions 
arc numerous. On the Back Bay there are already 
so many public institutions and prominent build- 
ings that must be frequently reached by Cambridge 
people, that a line of coaches would be assured 
of success from the start ; and when the several 
new buildings in process of completion, or pro- 
jected, are erected, the line is sure to have a 
generous patronage. If comfortable coaches were 
run to and from a convenient point in Boston by 
this route, a great many persons would patronize 
them in preference to the cars of the Union Rail- 
way, which run through an unsightly part of Bos- 
ton, and land their passengers at a point from 
which they must pass through crowded and dis- 
agreeable stieeU to the btufneu part of the d^. 



The number of visitors to the College is constantly 
increasing, and for the credit of the dty and the 
pleasure of the visitors this line would be the most 
popolar route. It will be but a short while before 
a bridge will connect West Chester Park with 
Cambridge, and then a shorter route to BoBton 
than by the West-Boston Bridge will be secttred. 

It seems, therefore, to be a good opportunity 
for an enterprising firm to establish a profitable 
line of coaches by the present route, and when 
the bridge is completed to change to the shoner 

PRIZE ESSAYS BY YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The Harvard Natural History Society offer* 

prices for essays on natural history subjects, to be 
competed by students of either sex who enter, 
attend, or graduate from public or private schools 
in iSSo. The subjects are 

I. Dissemination of seeds. 

X. Make a collection of plants of one family, and 
note the peculiarities and station of each plant. 

3. Characters of insect sub-orders. 

4. The flight and other movements of birds. 

5. Anatomy of any common animal. 

6. A microscopical study of the intercellular 
spaces of our larger water plants. 

7. Any subject selected by the essayist, provided 
it meet the approval of the committee. 

The essays must be sent in before Nov. ij. 
The first priie is {35 and a collection of seventy 
fossils and ten geological models; the second is 
(ao; and the third isf to. A circular giving full 
information about these essays can be had free by 
addressing William M. Davis, Cambridge. 

The prospects for large classes at the colleges in 
the near future ate very promising. During the 
years of business depression that has prevailed 
over the country, especially from 1873 to 1878, there 
were hundreds of families who were actually pre- 
vented from sending their sons to the preparatoiy 
schools. This depression is now passing away; 
and it is a matter of fact that the leading prepara- 
tory schools have a larger number of pupils than 
ever before, notwithstanding there have been many 
new schools established within the past few years. 

Our advertising pages I to X are well worth an 
examination by all of our readers. There is no 
publication in the world on which more effort is 
spent to gather interesting and high-toned adver. 
tisements, which will serve to aid the publisher in 
supporting his periodical and at the same time 
furnish new and interesting matter to his sub- 
scribers. We have rejected many pages of adve^ 
tisements because they contained matter which wt 
have studiously persisted in keeping out of the 
columns of The Harvard RECtSTER. 

FirTREN years ago the number of young men 
from New- York City (Manhattan Island alone) in 
attendance on Harvard University was thirteen ; 
the number at Yale College was thirty-two ; and 
the number at Princeton was fourteen. During 
the past year the corresponding numbers have 
been, for Harvard, forty-eight ; for Vale, forty. 
four; and for Princeton, thirty. — PrtiidtHl Bar- 
nard b/ Calumiia Colligt. 

It is a noteworthy, and yet unaccountable fact, 
that the Lawrence Scientific School opens this year 
with double the number of students present last 
year ; last year there being seventeen, and this year 
thirty-four. 
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Thkrs is a good deal of significance in the fact 
that eight students have voluntarily entered the 
** fourth-year class " at the Harvard Medical School. 
Not many years ago medical-school students could 
get their degrees after studying the smaller part of 
two years ; now three full years are required, and 
a fourth-year course is advised. With the present 
assurance of the approval of the best students, it is 
probable that before many years pass by the fourth 
year also will be required of all students who 
desire to obtain the degree of Bi. D. at Harvard. 



Tkn thousand dollars has just been received by 
the Harvard Divinity School from the estate of 
Abner W. Buttrick of Lowell. The bequest was 
probably influenced by Mr. Buttrick's brother-in- 
law, the late Professor Noyes. The income is to 
be devoted to the education of needy students who 
intend to become clergymen. 



The office of ** Secretary of Harvard College " 
has been abolished ; and the work formerly done 
under the name of the late James W. Harris, and 
his successor, Amory T. Gibbs, will hereafter be 
done in the name of the Dean, Professor Charles 
F. Dunbar, or Registrar, Professor C. J. White. 



NOTES. 

Thb Dental School has eleven new students in the first-year 
dass. 

Ai.aKaT E. Fubtchbs, at one time in the class of 1869, is 
a memher of the banking-firm of Fletcher & Sharpe, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. He is regarded as one of the most enterprising 
and generous dttsens of that city. 

HoocHTON, MiPFLiN, & Co. have just published a new and 
exquisite little volume of poems, folk-songs, and sonnets, with 
the title " Ultima Thule,** by Henry Wadsworth LongfeUow, 
who, although not a graduate of Harvard, was one of her pro- 
fiesaors for eighteen consecutive years. 

Philups Exbtkx Academy opens this year with two hun- 
dred and twenty pupils, a larger number than were ever before 
members of the school at any one time. They are distributed 
in dasses as follows: senior, 41; middle, 71; junior, 59; pre- 
paratory, 49. This is as large a number as the Academy 
ought to have with its present accommodations. 



GRADUATES. 

Albxamdbs T. Bowsxs (/. x88o) is in St. Louis, Mo. 
Fbamk L. Csawford (1879) is studying m Germany. 

GsoiGB G. Gammans (1875) is practising law at Portland, 
Ore. 

Nat M. Brigham (1880) gave a concert at Hotd Wdlesley, 
WeUealey, Sept 6. 

Dr. W. R. BiruASD (1857) is practising his proiesskm at 
Hdena, Montana. 

Frank A. Batbs (1877) is with the firm of Bates & Des- 
paxd, New-York Qty. 

JoBM H. DiLLUiGHAM (i86a) has moved from Philaddphia 
to West Chester, Pton. 

Charlss S. Mack (1879) is at the Columbia School of 
Medicine, New York. 

Nathan H. Harriman (1877) i> president of the Athletic 
Aaaodatioa of Brookline. 

F. W. ToMKiNS, jun. (187a), is the rector of St. Fkul's 
parish, Minneapolis, Minn. 

HncRY D. HoBSON (1876) is practising law at Caledonia, 
Traill County, Dakote Territory. 

Thb Berkeley School of New York, John S. White (1870) 
principal, opened with forty boys. 

Grrrtt S. Sykbs (1877) has returned from Europe, and is 
now engaged in private tutoring at Cambridge. 

William Bamcropt Hill (1879) has entered the junior 
dass of the Columbia Law School, New-York Qty. 

Thb daas of 1873 contributes dght to the number of living 
ordained ministen of the Protestant ^liacopal Church. 

JosBm M. CosRiMO (1855) is senior member of the book 
■■d URtioncty finn, Caahings ft Bailej, Baltimore, M 



Francis W. Anthony (1879), for the past year principal of 
Patlen Academy, b this year principal of the High School at 

^*y — ^ — 

Weston. 

Frank W. Elwood (1874) is practising law at Rochester, 
N.Y. His office is in the Elwood Memorial Building erected 
by him in 1879. 

Edward P. Usher (1873) is practismg law, and has his 
office at No. 31 Milk Street, Boston, and his residence at No. 
a6 Mall Street, Lynn. 

Arthur H. Cutler (1870) has, at ao West 43d Street, New- 
York City, a " Class for Boys,** designed to prepare boys for 
Harvard and other colleges. 

Thbodorb L. Sbwall (1874) is secretary of the Indianapo- 
lis (Ind.) literary Qub. Dec. 27 he will read before the so- 
ciety a paper on " Thoreau." 

Grorgb Riddlb (1874) read some of his selections before 
the Town and Country Qub at the house of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe at Newport, R.I., in September. 

Charles H. Wiswbll (1877) is instructor in G. W. C. 
Noble's preparatory school in Boston. He has changed hu 
reside nce from Somerville to Cambridge. 

Murray R. Ballou (z86a) has been re-elected President 
of the Boston Stock Exchange. This is the deventh con- 
secutive year that he has filled the office. 

Harold Wheeler (1877) leaves Cambridge for San Fran- 
dsco, Cal;, where he will study law imtil his admission to the 
bar, which will probably take place next spring. 

Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzib (1859) ^^ Wendell 
Phillips (1831) win lecture imder the auspices of the managers 
of the Harvard-street lecture course this autumn. 

Frederick A. Gibbs (1850) sends us from San Francisco, 
Cal., five dollars as a subscription to The Harvard Regis- 
ter for two years and a half, begixming with the first number. 

Charles B. Elder (/. 1880) was ordained as minister of 
the Church of the Unity, Neponset, on the evening of Oct. 6. 
Rev. £. E. Hale, D.D., preached the sermon. Rev. C. A. 
Staples gave the charge. 

W. Gibson Field (1863) of Easton, Penn., has made a 
political tour in Northampton County (of which Easton is the 
county seat), during which he delivered a number of speeches 
for Hancock and English. 

Henry Kemble Guver (z8i8), mayor of Salem, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Boston Latin School Association to 
preside at its annual dinner on Nov. zo. Gen. Oliver was a 
pupil of the Latin School from x8zi to 1814. 

J. Frederic Dutton (/. x88o) was ordained as pastor of 
the Hawes-place Congregational Church, South Boston, on 
Sunday, Oct. zo. Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D., preached the 
ordination sermon. Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., gave the charge. 

WiLUAM Zebina Bennett (1878) has been appointed 
adjunct professor of chemistry in Wooster University, at 
Wooster, O. During the past summer he aided Charles F. 
Maberry in conducting the Harvard Summer School in Chem- 
istry. 

W. J. Knowlton (x. z868) has recently added to his 
already noteworthy Natural History Establishment, No. z68 
Tremont Street, Boston, the entire stock recently owned by 
the late C. G. Brewster, who was among the persons lost in 
the Narragansett disaster. 

Dr. B. Joy Jeffries (X854) is actively interested m the 
bill, to come up before the next session of Congress, in support 
of a proposed International Commission to agree upon stand- 
ard tests for color-blindness and visual power in navies and 
merchant marines, and standard requirements of these facul- 

FiVE surviving members of the dass of 1848 have been or- 
dained in the Protestant Episcopal Church: Asa Dalton of 
PortUmd, Me.; William B. Edson of Oifron Springs, N.Y.; 
Ferdinand C. Ewer, D.D., of New- York Qty; Eugene A. 
Hoffinan, D.D., of New-York City; Benjamin Judkins of 
Windsor, Conn. 

SwrraiN C Shortlidgb (z866) u conducting a successful 
boarding-school at Media, Penn. He has at present a hun- 
dred and five students boarding in the academy, and is erect- 
ing a new building to increase the accommodations. He em- 
ploys foorteen assistants, and has a fine patronage from New 
York, Pennsylvania, the West, and the South. 

Jesse H. Jones (1856) ddivered last May at Hanover Four 
Comers a course of eight lectures on " The Full Scope of 
Christianity; or. What Jesus Christ aimed to accomplish,** 
the titles of the several lectures uzider thb general subject being, 
The Kingdom of Heaven; " a. " The same continued; " 
The Relation of Jesus Christ to the Mosaic Code; ** 4. 
" The Nature of the Kingdom of Heaven; *' 5. '* The Eternal 
Life;" 6. *'The Problem of the Universe; " 7. "The Song 
of the Anffds; " 8. " The New JansRlem." 
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Robert W. Greenleap (1877), assistant m botany, has 
for several summers past travelled with two sons of Frederick 
Ajrer of Lowdl, in the capadty of private tutor. The trio 
have passed vacations among the White Mountains, Rangdey 
Lakes, and in the Yoaemite Valley. This season has been de- 
voted to researches — largdy botanical and geological — in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Rev. Henry G. Spaulding (z86o) has reodved an unusually 
large number of applications this season for his courses of 
illustrated lectures on Rome and Pompeii. His time is aU 
filled up to the the middle of January, the courses to be given 
in Massachusetts, at Northampton, Springfidd, Pittsfidd, 
and North Adams; in Comiecticut, at Hartford and New 
Haven ; and, in New York, at Troy and Albany ; with shorter 
series and single lectures in several other places. 

James Russell Lowell (1838) consented to write an in- 
troductory biographical sketch for a book entided " Tine Man- 
liness," which u made up of selections by E. E. Brown from 
the writings of Thomas Hughes. He then wrote for the need* 
ful fricts and dates to Mr. Hughes, whose answer came in an 
autobiographical letter so long and so entertaining that Mr. 
Lowell substituted it entire, with a brief introduction for the 
sketch he had promised. The letter itsdf makes the book 
particularly valuable, because, as Mr. Lowell says, " the let- 
ter was not intended for publication, and had, therefore, that 
charm of unpremeditated confidence which is apt to be want» 
ing in more deliberate autobic^raphies.** The book forms one 
of the " Spare Mmute Series," cf which D. Lothrop & Co. of 
Boston are the publishers, and wdl merits a careful reading. 

Probably in the Faculty of no other institution except Har- 
vard Collie is there so large a proportion of Harvard gradu- 
ates as at the Cornell University. The Cambridge dement 
numbers eight full professors, named below, six of whom, — 
Shackford, Oliver, Wikier, Flagg, Hale, and White,— are at 
the head of thdr r espe cti ve departments: William D. Wilson 
(/. Z838), r^;istrar, professor of moral and intdlectua] philoao 
phy; Charles C. Shackford (Z835), professor of ihetcmc and 
general literature ; Burt G. Wilder (r. 1869), professor of 
physiology, comparative amatomy, and soSlogy; J. £. Oliver 
(1849), professor of mathematics; Isaac Flagg (1864), profes- 
sor of the Greek language and literature; Ludea A. Wait 
(1870), associate professor of mathematics; William G. Hale 
(1870), professor of the Latin language and literature; Horace 
S. White (Z873), professor of German language and litera- 
ture: C. H. Wing (r. Z870), non-resident, professor of or> 
ganic chemistry. 

THE COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES. 

Henry Norman (z88z) of the senior dass is a graduate of 
the Harvard Divinity School in the dass of z88o. 

Charles H. Holman (z889) has an article on " Our Ameri- 
can Students " in Andrews's Amtrtcau Queen, Oct. a. 

Godfrey M. Hyams (z88z) of the senfor dass assisted 
Charles F. Maberry m conducting the Harvard Summer Sdiool 
in chemistry. 

George W. Perkins (z88a) has by extra study passed from 
the freshman to the junior dass, thereby taking but three 
years for his college course. 

Charles F. Lummis (z88z) has issued a fourth edition ot 
his unique " Birch Bark Poems." The appearance of the 
tiny voltune is greatly improved by a handsome and appropri- 
ately illustrated cover. 



PRESIDENTS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

In the August Harvard Register was a list of the piesi« 
dents, their ages, etc, in which President Quincy's age at 
death was given at eighty-four years, which is shown to be an 
error by the following interesting note from Miss E. S. 
Quincy's edition of her father's life of his fether, Josiah 
Quincy, jun. : " TWo thousand pounds sterling were be- 
queathed by the will of Mr. Quincy to Harvard Cdkge in 
case his son should die a minor. His son lived, and became 
president of the University in z8a9, hdd the office sixteen 
years, and survived to the age of ninety-two year $. Unwill- 
ing that the College should fose the bequest of his fether, he 
gave, in Z848, ten thousand dollars as an equivalent for the loss 
the institution had sustained by the continuance of his own 
life. As the departments of the University specified in the will 
were already endowed with munificence, he gave his dona- 
tion to the publishing fund of the Observatory founded by his 
exertions during his presidency, and directed that the foOow- 
ing sentence should be inscribed on the title-page of every 
volume, the expense of which was defrayed from this source: 
" Printed from funds resulting from the will of Josiah Quincy, 
who died Aptil a6, 1775, leaving a name inseparably connected 
widi the History of the AmericRD RevohitkMi.'' 
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plicily. The vestibule, tunning east and west be- 
tween the two entrances, is wide, higb, and light ; 
dooied with maibJe, and protected from the cold by 
swinging doors, of which there are six al the west, 
and three at the cast, entrance. The floors and 
stairs are of maple, all ihc other wood-work in the 
building being of oak. The slaiiways are unusu- 
ally wide, and the stairs very easy of ascent. The 
lecitation and lecture looma are handsomely fin- 
ished, and commodious in eveiy respect. Comfort- 
able chairs, convenient desks, good blackboaids, 
umbrella racks, and other conveniences, are in 
every room. The building contains two large 
leciute-halls, with a seating capacity oE from two 
hundred to three hundred each; nineteen reciu- 
tion-rooms, with an average seating capacity of 
about one hundred; eight "retiring-rooms" {for 
the use of the instructors) ; and two large fine-art 
halls. The upper or aiticstoty has a seating capaci- 
ty of four hundred, and is to be used as an exami- 
nation-room. In the basement arc coal-bins, toilet- 
rooms, and furnaces. The sanitary arrangements 
are admirable ; every room has apparatus for heat- 
ing by steam or by hot air, and is well lighted and 
thoroughly ventilated. Adequate provision has 
been made for the safe escape of all who may be in 
the building at the time of a fire or other calamity. 
There is no doubt, that, after patiently waiting for 
many years. Harvard has at last obtained one of the 
best •tructuret for its purpose that has yet been 
de*igned. 

THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS. 

In malhemaiical instruction at Harvard, the old 
recitation system has in general given place to 
lectures. The prescribed courses in algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, which form a con- 
tinuation of the common academical instruction in 
the same branches, are still given by means of 
recitations accompanied by standard text-books. 
The study of analytical geometry, however, serving 
as an introduction to the elective courses in the 
higher mathematics, is pursued by means of lec- 
tures. Teit-books on this subject, as well as on 
advanced analytics, the calculus of infinitesimals, 
quaternions, and mechanics, are used only as 
works of reference or as Itxis for the lectures. 
This method, while doing away with irksome reci- 
tations, renders the study of mathematics by no 
means easier to the student. It requires continual 
attendance at lectures, and careful attention to the 
development of the subjects treated. 

As in all pure mathematics, a consideration of 
examples, or applications of theory, is necessary to 
a complete grasp of the subject, the students are 
from time to time required to present solutions o[ 
such practical problems as may be presented by 
the instructor or by the books of reference. In 
the courses given by Professor J. M. Peirce, one 
hour a week is devoted to the investigation of 
problems set in advance to the students. Professor 
W. E. Byerly gives still more attention to the 
exemplary method, supplementing every theoreti- 
cal proposition with explanatory examples. His 
instruction is by this means rendered clear and 
impressive, though covering less ground than that 
of Professor Peirce. By this continual use of 
special demonstrations, and illustrations the mathe- 
matician is made to feel his way more surely than 
by continual consideration of generalities ; but to 
it objection may be taken on the ground that in 
advanced study it is not conducive to the great 
object of the study of pure mathematics, namely, 
the abstract conception of general principles. By 
the combinatioa, however, of the special and the 



general metlmda, as presented by Professor Byerly 
and Professor Peirce, greater working-power is 
given to the student than he could acquire by 
either method separately. 



THE NEW FRESHMAN CUSS (leS't). 
From the memoranda of the fresh matriculates 
we ieam that the new class hat 141 members, 
although about 170 persons are entitled to mem- 
bership. Their average age is i3 years and 9 
months: the youngest member is 15 years and 
2 months, and the oldest 27 years and 5 months. 
Twenty-one are under the age of 17, thirty-seven 
over ao, and three over 25. They were fitted for 
college al the schools named below : — 



PhiUipi Exeter Academy, Emlei. N.H. . 
Boiloii Latin School, Baton 

G. W. C. Nol^^i fi^iSi '.'.'.'.'. \ 

Kojtbuiy LitmSchadl, flouon .... 
NevioD Hish Sclnl, Nmoa .... 
Si. Piul'i School, Concord, N,H. . . . 

E. R. Humphicy'i, Boitaa 

Salem High ScW, Salem 

De Veaul CoUege, Suipentkn Bridge. N.> 
Wsnaltr Hiih Sduol, WoRstcT . . 

Phillip. Aiademy Aodorer 

Soinervalle High School, Soiaervillc . . 

Boyi' Hiih^chwl, San Fiandscn, Cjll. . 
Concord Hiita School Coccord .... 
Cornell Uoivem^, Itluca, M.y. . . . 
Other high tchooll and ecadenuca . . . 
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A NEW ROUTE TO BOSTON. 
Thh residents and strangers in Cambridge who 
have occasion lo go to the Back-Bay District or 
the South End of Boston would be glad to Ieam 
of a line of public conveyances to Boston by way 
of Putnam Avenue, the Brookline Bridge, and, say. 
Commonwealth Avenue. There is such an appar- 
ent need for this line that comment is hardly neces- 
sary. The route is delightful, and the attractions 
arc numerous. On the Back Bay there are already 
so many public institotions and prominent build- 
ings that must be frequently reached by Cambridge 
people, that a line of coaches would be assured 
of success from the start ; and when the several 
new buildings in process of completion, or pro- 
jected, are erected, the line is sure to have a 
generous patronage. If comfortable coaches were 
run lo and from a convenient point in Boston by 
this route, a great many persons would patronize 
them in preference to the cats of the Union Rail- 
way, which run through an unsightly part of Bos- 
ton, and land their passengers at a paint from 
which they must pass through crowded and dis- 
agreeable streets lo the bntineu part of the d^. 



The number of visitors to the College is constantly 
increasing, and for the credit of the city and the 
pleasure of the visitors this line would be the most 
popnlar route. It will be but a short while before 
a bridge will connect West Chester Park with 
Cambridge, and then a shorter route to Boston 
than by the West-Boston Bridge will be secured. 

It seems, therefore, to be a good opportunity 
for an enterprising firm to establish a profitable 
line of coaches by the present route, and when 
the bridge is completed to change to the shorter 



PRIZE ESSAYS BY YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Tmk Harvard Natural History Society offers 
prizes for essays on natural history subjects, to be 
competed by students of either sci who enter, 
attend, or graduate from public or private schools 
in iSSo. The subjects are 

1. Dissemination of seeds. 

2. Make a collection of plants of one family, and 
note the peculiarities and station of each plant 

3. Characters of insect sub-orders. 

4. The flight and other movements of birds. 

5. Anatomy of any common animal. 

6. A microscopical study of the intercellular 
spaces of our larger water plants. 

7. Any subject selected by the essayist, provided 
it meet the approval of the committee. 

The essays must be sent in before Nov. ij. 
The first prize is fzj and a collection of seventy 
fossils and ten geological models; the second is 
(ao; and the third is (lo. A circular giving full 
information about these essays can be had free by 
addressing William M. Davis, Cambridge. 



The prospects for large classes at the colleges in 
the near future are very promising. During the 
years of business depression that has prevailed 
over the country, especially from 1873 10 1878, there 
were hundreds of families who were actually pre- 
vented from sending their sons to the preparatory 
schools. This depression is now passing aw«y; 
and it is a matter of fact that the leading prepara- 
tory schools have a larger number of pupils than 
ever before, notwithstanding there have been many 
new schools established within the past few years. 



Our advertising pages I to X are well worth an 
examination by all of our readers. Tliere is no 
publication in the world on which more effort is 
spent to gather interesting and high-toned adver- 
tisements, which will serve to aid the publisher in 
supporting his periodical and at the same time 
furnish new and interesting matter lo his sub- 
scribers. We have rejected many pages of adver- 
because they contained matter which wc 
studiously persisted in keeping out of the 
IDS of Thk Hasvakd Register. 



FIFTEEN years ago the number of young men 
from New-York City (ManhalUn Island alone) in 
attendance on Harvard University was thirteen ; 
the number at Yale College was thirty-two ; and 
the number at Princeton was fourteen. During 
the past year the corresponding numbers have 
been, for Harvard, forty-eight ; for Yale, forty- 
four ; and for Princeton, thirty. — Prtiidtiil Bar- 
nard of Columbia Colligt. 



It is a noteworthy, and yet unaccountable fac^ 
that the Lawrence Scientific School opens this year 
with double the number of students present last 
year ; last year there being seventeco. tud this year 
thirty-four. 
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Thkrs is a good deal of significance in the fact 
that eight students have voluntarily entered the 
" fourth-year class " at the Harvard Medical School. 
Not many years ago medical-school students could 
get their degrees after studying the smaller part of 
two years ; now three full years are required, and 
a fourth-year course is advised. With the present 
assurance of the approval of the best students, it is 
probable that before many years pass by the fourth 
year also will be required of all students who 
desire to obtain the degree of Bi. D. at Harvard. 



Ten thousand dollars has just been received by 
the Harvard Divinity School from the estate of 
Abner W. Buttrick of Lowell. The bequest was 
probably influenced by Mr. Buttrick*s brother-in- 
law, the late Professor Noyes. The income is to 
be devoted to the education of needy students who 
intend to become clergymen. 



The office of "Secretary of Harvard College" 
has been abolished ; and the work formerly done 
ander the name of the late James W. Harris, and 
his successor, Amory T. Gibbs, will hereafter be 
done in the name of the Dean, Professor Charles 
F. Dunbar, or Registrar, Professor C. J. White. 



NOTES. 

Thb Dental School has eleven new students in the first-year 



AusKsr E. Flbtchbs, at one time in the class of 1869, is 
a member of the banldng-finn of Fletcher & Sharpe, Indian- 
apoUs, Ind. He is regarded as one of the most enterprising 
and g e ner o u s dtisens of diat city. 

HoDCHTON, Mifflin, & Co. hare just published a new and 
exquisite little volume of poems, folk-songs, and sonnets, with 
the title " Ultima Thule,** by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
who, althougjb not a graduate of Harvard, was one of her pro- 
fessors for eighteen oonsecuUve years. 

Philups Exbthk Acadbmv opens this year with two hun- 
dred and twenty pupils, a larger number than were ever before 
m e m ber s of the school at any one time. They are distributed 
in dasses as follows: senior, 41 ; middle, ^\ ; jimior, 59; pre- 
paraloiy, 49. This is as large a number as the Academy 
ous^t to have with its present accommodations. 



GRADUATES. 

AuncAitDBS T. Bowsm (/. x88o) is in St. Louis, Mo. 
Fbamk L. Csawfokd (1879) is studymg in Germany. 

Gbomsb G. Gammans (1875) u practising law at Portland, 
Ore. 

Nat M. BmcHAM (x88o) gave a concert at Hotel Wellesley, 
Wellesley,Sept6. 

Dr. W. R. BiruASD (1857) >> practising his profession at 
Helena, Montana. 

Fkank a. Batbs (X877) is with the firm of Bates & Des- 
pard, New-York Qty. 

John H. Dillingham (x86a) has moved from Philadelphia 
to West Chester, P^nn. 

Chablss S. Mack (1879) is at the Columbia School of 
Medicine, New York. 

Nathan H. Haxuman (1877) b president of the Athletic 
Association of Brookline. 

F. W. ToMKms, jun. (187a), is the rector of St. Fkul's 
parish, Minnrapolis, Minn. 

Hbnky D. Hobson (1876) is jwactising law at Caledonia, 
Train County, Dakote Territory. 

Thb Berkeley School of New York, John S. White (1870) 
imncqMd, opened with forty boys. 

Gbmot S. Sykks (1877) has returned from Europe, and is 
now engaged in private tutoring at Cambridge. 

WiLUAM Bancbovt Hill (1879) has entered the junior 
clan of the Cbhimbia Law School, New-York Qty. 

Thb daas of 1873 contributes eight to the number of living 
oidained ft*!'^'*'* of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

JosBTH M. CoBHiNO (1855) is Senior member of the book 
aadnalioocity tei^ Cashings ft Bailey, BahimoK, M 



Francis W. Anthony (1879), for the past year principal of 
Patlen Academy, is this year principal of the High School at 
Weston. 

Frank W. Elwood (1874) is practising law at Rochester, 
N.Y. His ofiice u m the Elwood Memorial BuQding erected 
by him in 1879. 

Edward P. Usher (1873) is practismg law, and has his 
office at No. 31 Milk Street, Boston, and his residence at No. 
a6 Mall Street, Lyim. 

Arthur H. CtrrLBR (1870) has, at ao West 43d Street, New- 
York City, a " Class for Beys," designed to prepare boys for 
Harvard and other colleges. 

Thbodorb L. Sbwall (1874) is secretary of the Indiai»po- 
lis (Ind.) Literary Qub. Dec. 97 he will read before the so- 
ciety a paper on " Thoreau." 

Gborgb Riddlb (1874) read some of his selectioiu before 
the Town and Country Club at the house of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe at Newport, R.L, in September. 

Charlbs H. Wiswell (1877) is instructor in G. W. C. 
Noble's preparatory school in Boston. He has changed his 
residence from Somerville to Cambridge. 

Murray R. Ballou (x86a) has been re-elected President 
of the Boston Stock Exchange. This u the deventh con- 
secutive year that he has filled the office. 

Harold Whbblbr (1877) leaves Cambridge for San Fran- 
dsco, Cal., where he will study law imtil his admission to the 
bar, which will probably take place next spring. 

Rbv. Dr. Alexander McKbnzib (X859) 3^<^ Wendell 
Phillips (X83X) win lecture imder the auspices of the managers 
of the Harvard-street lecture course this autumn. 

Frederick A. Gibbs (x8so) sends us from San Francisco, 
Cal., five dollars as a subscription to The Harvard Regis- 
TBR for two years and a half, begixming with the first number. 

Charlbs B. Elder (/. x88o) was ordained as minister of 
the Church of the Unity, Neponset, on the evening of Oct. 6. 
Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., preached the sermon. Rev. C. A. 
Staples gave the charge. 

W. Gibson Field (X863) of Easton, Penn., has made a 
political tour in Northampton County (of which Easton is the 
county seat) , during which he delivered a number of speeches 
for Hancock and English. 

Henry Kbmblb Ouver (xSzS), mayor of Salem, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Boston Latin School Association to 
preside at its annual dinner on Nov. xo. Gen. Oliver was a 
pupil of the Latin School from x8xx to x8x4. 

J. Frederic Dutton (/. 1880) was ordained as pastor of 
the Hawes-place Congregational Church, South Boston, on 
Sunday, Oct. xo. Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D., preached the 
ordination sermon. Rev. K E. Hale, D.D., gave the charge. 

WiLUAM Zebina Bennett (1878) has been appointed 
adjunct professor of chemistry in Wooster University, at 
Wooster, O. During the past summer he aided Charles F. 
Maberry in conducting the Harvard Summer School in Chem- 
istry. 

W. J. Knowlton (x. x868) has recendy added to his 
already noteworthy Natural History Establishment, No. x68 
Tremont Street, Boston, the entire stock recently owned by 
the late C. G. Brewster, who was among the persons lost in 
the Narragansett disaster. 

Dr. B. Joy Jeffries (X854) is actively interested in the 
bill, to come up before the next session of Congress, in support 
of a proposed International rommissinn to agree upon stand- 
ard tests for cofor-blindness and visual power in navies and 
merchant marines, and standard requirements of these facul- 

FiVB surviving members of the class of 1848 have been or- 
dained in the Protestant Episcopal Church: Asa Dalton of 
Pbrtland. Me.; William B. Edson of Clifton Springs, N.Y.; 
Ferdixumd C Ewer, D.D., of New- York City; Eugene A. 
Hoffiooan, D.D., of New- York City; Benjamin Judkins of 
Windsor, Conn. 

SwiTHiN C Shortudgb (x866) is conducting a successful 
boarding-school at Media, Penn. He has at present a hun- 
dred and five studenU boarding in the academy, and is erect- 
ing a new building to increase the accommodations. He em- 
ploys fourteen assistants, and has a fine patronage from New 
York, Pennsylvania, the West, and the South. 

Jbssb H. Jones (X856) delivered last May at Hanover Four 
Comers a course of eight lectures on " The Full Scope of 
Christianity; or. What Jesus Christ aimed to accomplish," 
the titles of the several lectures under thb general sutject being, 
X. " The Kingdom of Heaven; " a. " The same continued; " 
3. " The Relation of Jesus Christ to the Mosaic Code; ** 4. 
** The Nature of the Kingdom of Heaven; " 5. " The Eternal 

7. "The Song 



Robert W. Greenlbaf (S877), assistant in botany, has 
for several summers past travelled with two sons of Frederick 
Ajrer of Lowdl, in the capacity of private tutor. The trio 
have passed vacations among the White Mountains, Rangeley 
Lakes, and in the Yosemite Valley. This season has been de- 
voted to researches — largely botanical and geological — in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Rev. Henry G. Spaulding (x86o) has received an unusually 
large number of a^)plications this season for his courses of 
illustrated lectures on Rome and Pompeii. His time b all 
filled up to the the middle of January, the courses to be given 
in Massachusetts, at Northampton, Springfield, IMttsfidd, 
and North Adams; in Coimecticut, at Hartford and New 
Haven ; and, in New York, at Troy and Albany ; with shorter 
series and single lectures in several other places. 

Jambs Russell Lowell (X838) consented to write an in- 
troductory biographical sketch for a book entided " True Man- 
liness," which b made up of selections by E. E. Brown from 
the writings of Thomas Hughes. He then wrote for the need> 
ful facts and dates to Mr. Hughes, whose answer came in an 
autobiographical letter so long and so entertaining that Mr. 
Lowell substituted it entire, with a brief mtroduction for the 
sketch he had promised. The letter itself makes the book 
particularly valual^e, because, as Mr. Lowell says, " the let- 
ter was not intended for publication, and had, therefore, that 
charm of unpremeditated confidence which b apt to be want» 
ing in more deliberate autobiographies." The book forms one 
of the '* Spare Minute Series," of which D. Lothrop & Co. of 
Boston are the publishers, and well merits a careful reading. 

Probably in the Faculty of no other institution except Har- 
vard Collie b there so large a proportion of Harvard gradu- 
ates as at the Cornell University. The Cambridge element 
numbers eight full professors, named below, six of whom, — 
Shackford, Oliver, WUder, Flagg, Hale, and White,*- are at 
the head of their respective departments: William D. Wilson 
(/. X838), regbtrar, professor of moral and intellectual philoao 
phy: Charles C. Shackford (1835), professor of rhetoric and 
general literature ; Burt G. Wilder (x. x86a), professor of 
physiology, comparative anatomy, and aoSlogy; J. £. Oliver 
(1849), professor of mathematics; Isaac Flagg (X864), profes- 
sor of the Greek language and literature; Luden A. Wait 
(X870), associate professor of mathematics; William G. Hale 
(1870), professor of the Latin language and literature; Horace 
S. White (1873), professor of German language and litera- 
ture: C. H. Wmg (jr. X870), non-resident, professor of or- 
ganic chembtry. 

THE COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES. 

Henry Norman (x88x) of the senior dass b a graduate of 
the Harvard Divinity School in the class of x88o. 

Charles H. Holman (x883) has an article on " Our Ameri- 
can Students " m Andrews's Amtrican QuetH, Oct. a. 

Godfrey M. Hyams (x88x) of the senior dass assisted 
Charles F. Maberry in conducting the Harvard Summer Sdiool 
in chembtry. 

George W. Perkins (x88a) has by extra study passed from 
the freshman to the junior dass, thereby takmg but three 
years for hb college course. 

Charles F. Lummis (x88x) has issued a fourth edition ol 
hb unique " Birch Bark Poems." The appearance of the 
tiny volume b gready improved by a handsome and appropri- 
ately illustrated cover. 



{; " 6. " The Problem of the Universe; 
ortheAntds;''8. " The New JansBlem." 



PRESIDENTS OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

In the August Harvard Register was a Ibt of the presi- 
dents, their ages, etc, in which President Quincy's age at 
death was given at eighty-four years, which b shown to be an 
error by the following interesting note from Miss £. S. 
Quincy's edition of her father's life of hb father, Josiah 
Quincy, jun. : " Two thousand pounds steriing were be- 
queathed by the will of Mr. Quincy to Harvard CoU^e in 
case hb son should die a minor. Hb son lived, and became 
president of the University in x8a9, hdd the office sixteen 
years, and survived to the age of ntmety-iwa years. UnwiQ- 
mg that the Coll^;e should lose the bequest of hb lather, he 
gave, in X848, ten t h ou s a n d dollars as an equivalent for the loss 
the institution had sustained by the continuance of hb own 
life. As the departments of the University specified in the will 
were already endowed with mimificence, he gave hb dona- 
tion to the publishing fund of the Observatory founded by hb 
exertions during hb presidency, and directed that the follow- 
ing sentence should be inscribed on the title-page of every 
volume, the expense of which was defrayed from thb source: 
" Printed from funds resulting from the will of Josiah Quincy, 
who died April a6, 1775, leaving a name inseparably coonected 
with tha History of the AmeiicBD 
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THE CLASS OF 1880. 

The following memotanda show the whereabouts of the class 

that graduated last June. Any errors, changes, or omissions 

will be noticed in the next issue, if our attention is called to 

them: — 

Harvard Law School, 



Frederick H. Allen. 
Gerard Bement. 
Russell Bradford. 
ClifTord Brigham. 
Louis M. Brown. 
William A. Gaston. 
Samuel C. Gilbert. 
WiUUm W. Gooch. 
Henry £. Guild. 
Laurence H. H. Johnson. 



George R. Kelley. 
Thaddeus D. Kenneson. 
WiUiam F. O'Callaghan. 
Leonard E. Opdycke. 
Wflliam G. Pellew. 
Richard M. Saltonstall. 
Arthur Taylor. 
John L. Wakefield. 
Richard W. G. WeUing. 
John Woodbury. 



Harvard Medical School. 

Henry T. Barstow. Henry Jackson. 

George T. Chase. Henry W. Kilbum. 

Charles C. Foster. William S. Stevens. 
William D. HalL 

Harvard Graduate Dtpartmtnt. 

The following are in ^^ambridge, studying for the degrees in- 
dicated: — 

Charies H. Chapman, A. M. Charles D. March, A. M. 
Albert B. Hart, Ph. D. Harry S. Rand. 

Harold G. Henderson, A. M. 

Boston University Law School. 
Frederic D. Jordan. James T. Howe. 

Colnimbia Law School. 

Russell Carpenter Allen. George Abiah Hibbard. 

William Shankland Andrews. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Arthur Lee Hanscom. William George Taylor. 

Reading Law in Private Offices. 

Nathaniel C. Bartlett, Derry, N.H. 

Charles F. T. Beale, with his father, Kinderhook, N.Y. 

Charles H. Benton, with Willey, Sherman, & Hoyt, Oere- 

land,0. 
Charles B. Blair, with Lawrence (1871), Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hugh L. Bond, Baltimore, Md. 
Charles S. Davis, Worcester. 
James D. Fessenden, with his father, Portland, Me. 
Eugene Fuller, Boston. 
John B. Gilman, Paris, France. 
Fletcher S. Hines, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John W. Houston, Lincoln, Del. 
Arthur Hurst, with his father, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
George P. Messervey, St. Louis, Mo. 
Charies P. Norton, with Bowen, Rogers, & Locke, Buffalo, 

N.Y. 
Ernest H. Pilsbury, New York, N.Y. 
Frank O. Suire, with Wulsin & Worthington, Cincinnati, O. 
Fairfax H. Wheelan, San Francisco, Cal. 
Albert B. Weimer, Philadelphia, Penn. 
William H. Cook, San Francisco, Cal. 

Travelling in Europe . 

William H. Alley (and wife). David Mould (studying). 

Robert Bacon. William A. Pew (studying). 

Henry B. CHiapm. William B. Sharp. 

(George Griswold. Henry R. Shaw. 

Frank C. Huidekoper. William H. Talbot. 

Francis B. Keene. Howard Townsend. 

Percy Kent. Richard Trimble. 

Arthur W. Moors. WUliam H. White. 

Teachii^. 

Frederic Almy, private tutor, Lowell. 

Morton Barrows, Reading. 

Shcrard Billings, Quincy. 

Charles S. Bradley, private tutor, Cambridge. 

Harold N. Fowler, instructor in private school of William S. 

Marston («874), Baltimore, O. 
Frederic B. Hall, Charlestown. 
George B. Hatch, academy, Kingston, N.H. 
Edward S. Hawcs, tutor, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Charles A. Hobbs, tutor in St. Mark's School, Southborough. 
Henry C. Jones, Boston. 

George W. Merrill, private tutor, 404 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
(Charles H. Morss, Assistant m Biology, Harvard University, 

Cambridge. 
Josiah Qumcy, jun., Adams Academy, Quincy. 
Frederic J. Ranlett, Peekskill, N.Y. 

Miscellaneous. 

Robert R. Bishop is in the oflfice of the Boston Fire-Brick & 
Gay Retort Company, Boston. 



Amos F. Breed, jun., enters the shoe business in L]mn this 
autumn. 

NaV M. Brigham is studying music in Cambridge. 

John A. Brown is studying at Exeter, N.H. 

Francis E. Oibot is with the Telephone Despatch Company, 
Boston. 

John Doane is an assistant in the survey of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Edwin M. Dodd is in the wool business in Boston. 

Herbert H. Eustis is with the Telephone Despatch Company, 
Boston. 

James Geddes is secretary of the American consul in Africa. 

William Hooper is in a cotton-mill at Manchester, N. H. 

Herbert M. Perry is in the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

William K. Richardson is in Oxford, Elng. 

Frederick M. Smith is in business with his father in Boston. 

Van Der Lynn Stow is in the Pacific Business College, San 
Francisco, Qa\. 

Bradford S. Turpin will spend most of this winter in Texas. 

Charles Ware has entered the Cx>n^e of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New- York City. 

Charles G. Washburn is in the wire business, Boston. 

Silas M. Whitcomb is engaged in agriculture in Kansas. 

Franklin D. White is in a paper-mill, Milton. 

William H. White is in business in Boston. 

Alfred Wilkinson u in his father's banking-house, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Robert Winsor is in the banking-house of Kidder, Peabody, & 
Co., Boston. 

T. S. C^mith will spend the winter in the south. 

Andrew Miller is on the staff of the New York Graphic. 



HARVARD MEN AS OFFICERS OF OTHER 

COLLEGES. 

Tub following graduates of Harvard College have been or 
are now officers of the various colleges mentioned below: — 

YaU. 

Rev. Abraham Pierson (1668), president, 1701-^. 

Daniel Hooker (1700), tutor, 1702-03. 

Rev. Timothy Cutler, S.T.D. (1701), president, Z7t9-aa. 

Rev. James Hale (1703), tutor, 1707-09. 

Elisha Williams (x7xx), president, Z795-39. 

Thomas Clap (1739), president, 1739-66. 

Amherst. 

Rev. Samuel Melancthon Worcester (iSss), professor of 
rhetoric and oratory and professor of English literature, 1825- 

34. 

Rev. William A. Steams, S.T.D. (1837), president, 1854-76. 

Edward Tuckerman, LL.D. (1847), professor of botany, 
z 855-80. 

Colby. 

Iimothy Boutelle, LL.D. (z8oo), member of the corpora- 
tion, X89Z-55. 

Stephen Chapin, S.T.D. (x8o4),professor of sacred theology, 
X 899-98. 

Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, S.T.D. (Z899), professor of 
modem European languages, 1835-4Z. 

Bowdotn. 

John Abbot (X784), professor of Greek and Latin languages, 
x8o9-x6. 

Rev. Hezekiah Packard, S.T.D. (1787), chairman of board 
of corporation, 1813-30. 

Rev. William Jenks, S.T.D. (X797), professor of Oriental 
and Ejiglish literature, i8i9-x6. 

Parker Cleaveland, LL.D. (1799), professor of mathematics 
and chemistry, 1805-98. 

Rev. William Allen, S.T.D. (1809), president of the College, 
z 890-39. 

Rev. Ichabod Nichols, S.T.D. (x8o9) , chairman of board of 
corporation, 18x7-59. 

Dr. Daniel Oliver, LL.D. (x8o6), lecturer upon theory and 
practice of medicine, 1897-98. 

Dr. William Perry (x8xz), lecturer upon the theory and 
practice of medicine, x 836-37. 

Amos Nourse (x8x9), professor of obstetrics, Z846-66. 

William Sweetser (x8z5), professor of theory and practice of 
medicine, X845-6X. 

Samuel Phillips Newman (x8x6), professor of ancient lan- 
guages and rhetoric, 1890-39. 

John Doane Wells (18x7), profiessor of anatomy and sur- 
gery, X 820-30. 

Robert Amory (1863), professor of physiology since 1879. 

Thomas Dwight (z866), professor of anatomy sinoe 1879. 



Also the fidlowing tutors: — 
Samuel ^^lard (Z803), x 804-5. 
Nathan Parker (1803), X805-07. 
Andrew Norton (X804), X809-X0. 
Benjamin Tappan (X805), X809-XI. 
Benjamin Burge (X805), 1807-08. 
John White (1805), x 808-09. 
Joiuthan Cogswell (x8o6), 1807-09. 
Winthrop Bailey (1807), z8xo-ix. 
Nathaniel Whitman (1809), x8xx-x9. 
Stephen Fales (x8xo), z8zz-x9. 
David Brigham (x8xo), X819-Z4. 
Alvan Lamson (x8z4), x8x4-z6. 
Charles Briggs (z8z5), x8x6-x7. 
Joseph Huntington Jones (1817), X817-X8. 
Samuel Green (x8i6), X8X7-X9. 
Asa Cununings (x8x7), 18x9-90. 

Trinity. 

(George C Shattuck (z83x), professor of physiology anJ 
medicine. 
Edward A. Washburn (X838), lecturer on English literature. 
Samuel Eliot (1839), president, and professor of history. 
Austin Stickney (1859), professor of Latin. 
Edward G. Daves (Z854), professor of Greek. 

Haver/ord, 

Pliny Earle Chase (1839), professor of philosophy and bgic. 
Thomas Chase (1848), president, and professor of Latin, 
Greek, and philology. 
John H. Dillingham (x869), professor and librarian. 
Albert R. Leeds (X865), professor of chemistry. 

T^fU. 

Alpheus A. Keen (1849), professor of Latin and librarian. 
Benjamin G. Brown (1858), professor of mathematics. 

Williams. 

Richard W. Swan (1849), tutor in French and German. 
Truman H. Saflbrd (1854), professor of physics and as- 
tronomy. 
Roland M. Femald (1864), professor of Greek. 

Wcuhington. 

Sylvester Waterhouse (1853), professor of Greek. 
James K. Hosmer (Z855), professor of German and English. 
(George W. C. Noble (1858), professor of Latin. 
(Calvin M. Woodward (z86o), professor of mathematics and 
engineering. 
Marshall S. Snow (Z865), professor of history. 

Hohart. 

Rolla O. Page (Z845), professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. 

William S. Perry, D.D. (X854), president, and professor of 
history. 

Frank P. Nash (1856), profiessor of Latin. 

Joseph H. McDaniels (z86x), professor of Greek. 

James K. Stone (x86x), president. 

A ntioch, 

George W. Hosmer (z896), president, and professor of his- 
tory and ethics. 
Thomas Hill C1843), president, and professor of metaphysics. 
William F. Bridge (Z846), professor of izioral phik>sophy. 
Francis Tiffany (Z847), professor of English and rhetoric. 
William F. Allen (x85z), profiessor of Latin and Greek. 
George L. Cary (Z859), professor of Latin and Greek. 
Sylvester Waterhouse (X853), professor of Latin. 
James K. Hosmer (1855), professor of English and rhetoric. 
Samuel C. Derby (x866), president, and professor of Latin. 

Columbia. 

Daniel Treadwell (1754), professor of mathematics and nat- 
ural philosophy. 
William Harris (1786), president. 

John C. Dalton (1844) professor of ph3rsiology and anatomy. 
Charles Short (1846), professor of Latin. 

Cornell. 

Charles C. Shackfbrd (X835), professor of rhetoric and gen- 
eral literature. 

James E. Oliver (1849), professor of mathematics. 

Isaac Flagg (1864), professor of the Greek language and 
literature. 

Lucien A. Wait (X870), professor of mathematics. 

WiUiam G. Hale (X870), professor of the Latin language 
and literature. 

Willuun E. Byerly (X87Z), assistant professor of mathematics. 

Horatio S. White (X873), professor of the German language 
and literature. 
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THE HARVARD "ANNEX." 
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OlVINITr SCHOOL. 
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G«rce E. Sllii ( 1 Bjj) . — " John Cotton in Church in! 
Stale." iBltrnalimial Rtvita; October, 

Edward Everett Hale (iSj;}.— " Intlnceriiy io Ihi 
Pulpil." — A'dr-M Amiricaii Xn-inB, September, 

Plloy Eule Chue (igjg), —"Doctrine Teaching a 
FiicDda' Schooli," TAt SlMdtHl. October, tSSa, 

"Eodi of CoUcge Education." read betbic the Haverforc 
Educational Conference. Pnrttdiapr/ Ih, CoH/trt.C'. 

" Coimical DetermUMliDD of Jaate:i Equivalent." London. 
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our Railroad Syuem," fnlirnalituml Hn'iiv, October. 

William ]. Potter (iBji).— ■'Gmeraiion and Degen- 
eration in Religion." Frrr Rillgiem Indri, Sepl. iS. 
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William C. Qannetl (iMo). — Poem ■■ In Two.." Frrr 
RrligitHi Indt^, Sept, 30, 

Oliver F. Wadiwarth [iS6a], — " Recent FragreH in 
Ophthalmology." Bmion MrJkal and Surpcal Jfrnal, 
Sept,,. 
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Samuel H, Scuddei [i. iB6t). — "The Enlotnological 
Librariei of the United Sliiei." Liirarf BullrtiH ef Har- 

Robert Amory (1B63).— " Rcccni Progres in Thera- 
FKUtict,'- Botion Midical ai-d S>irgit~l y^nniai. Sept. 
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-"The Source, of Religion," 
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Edward C. PielierinK 
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Tht-mai Dwight (,366) 


— "Recent Piogreu in AnU- 


omy." Boiton Mtdicaland Snrtiial Journal. Sept. 30. 
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Ihe Pulpit." /iid., Sept. 16. 
Itil (i«7i). — "The Whale Tendon Uga- 
luie u 1 Substitute lor Liiter'i Calgul Ligiiuie," Boalon 
HtdicmlmndSargicaiJnrn^l, Sept. 30, 

" My Childten'i Wirdi," Nev-Vork 0«»rwi-, Sept, jo. 

Oeorse Kiana Sabine [■.. .873),- "The Medico- 
Legal Relation, of Alcoholiui: lit Pathohigical A.pccti." 
Read It the annual meeting of the MuHchuKlli Medico- 
Legal Society. June 9, xWo. Boston Midiial and Surgical 
Jonrnal, Sepl. =. 

H. B. Warder U. iKjO and W. P. Shlpley- 
"Fbaling Majincu." American Journal 0/ Scirner, 
October, pp. nBj-iBS, 

W. K. Brooki [Ph.D, 187;).- "Noiei fmrn ihe Chesa- 
peake ZoKlogical Laboratory ol the Joho. Hopkina tJniver- . 
lily." No, L — "The Homology of the Aphalopod Siphon 
and Arm," No, lll,-~"'nie Rhyihmica) Character oF 

St-irmcf, Odober, pp. 188-191. 19]. 

William M. Slater (f. ,876). -"An IntroduUkHi to the 
Philoiophy of Religion." VHilarinn Knitw, Oclober, 

Charlei Sedgwick Ulnel (S.D, 1878). — "On the 
CondiiioDi Io be filled by 1 Theory of Life." PrKHdiap 
Amirican AiHrialian /er tlu Advancrmral ^ Scintt, 
vol. xaviiL, Saratoga Meeting, Augn.1, 1879, Printed Augual, 
i&Sd, Thia paper hat been reviewed at length by Pmfeuor 
Jamei D. Dina. ia Ihe October number of ihe Amrriian 
J«.maUf Scitacr. 

M, K. Wadaworth (Ph,D, 1879).— " Notei on the 
CeoUigy of the Iron and Lopper DijIricU o( Ijke Superior," 
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*uhlishrd frataitauily a 



1B51. Chriilopher C- LangdeU, LLD-, Dane Profewoi o( 
Law and Dean of Ihe Law Facnliy, to Margaiel E, Ku»n. 
of Coldwaler, it Coldwiiei, Mich,, by Rev. Hetben J, Cboke. 
.Sepl- a,. 

T96g. William DaviiMickinbah of Amcbuiy, Id Annie I., 
JoDc, daughter of the officiating clcrgymao, Rev. Ahio 
Jane, of Jetkho, Vt,. Sepl. 14, 

1B76. John Chariei llolman to Ada P. Steuon.ll IhehouK 
of Ihe bride*, fltlicr in Bangor, Me,, Sepl, 7. 



[// rj inUadrJ la rrcard Iki lirlki ,/ Ihi ikildmof 

Ik. nrctarj infirmalian, .ilkrrfr,m Ik. farcnli Ikrm- 
,ftt„or/r0mtknrac,.,i.laaci..\ 

1B59- Eliab W. Melcalf. 1 son, Caileion Ray. bom 11 
Medli>rd. Sepl, 5, 

1B7J. Rev, Louu S. Osbomc, a diughler. Eliubeth CaleT. 
bom in Philadelphia. Penn . Miy 4. 

187]. Edward P. Usher, a un, Roland Greene, bam at 
Lynn, May 3. 

1S79. Francis Wayland Anthony, a son, Chailes P., bom 
in Cambridge. Aug. 31. 

This Is the "Ckiv.baby of 1S79." and he i. already recaving 
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DEATHS. 

\A ny person lemming cf the decease of a graduate wiii 
please notify the publisher of the fact at once. Memoranda 
relating to deceased graduates are particularly desired.^ 

1806. GEORGE WILLIAMS LYMAN, at Waltham. 

The lecond oldest living graduate of the College and the 
bst survivor of his class, George W. Lyman, died Sept. 24 at 
his residence on Lyman Street, Waliham, where he was the 
second oldest and one of the most respected citizens. Previous 
to last March his health has been good, but since then he has 
been gradually failing. At the time of his death he had 
reached the advanced age of 93 years 9 mcmlhs and 36 days, 
having been born in Kennebunk, Me., Dec. 4, 1786. ^^'hen 
he was two years old his family moved to Boston, where he 
received his early education, and later acquired his fortune. At 
the Boston Latin School he fitted for college, and was one of 
the Franklin-medal scholars. After graduation he was for 
several years associated with his father, Theodore Lyman, in 
the fur-trade on the north-west coast of America and in the 
West-India and European trade, and subsequently carried on 
an extensive trade with China. Later in life he was largely en- 
gaged with the Appletons and LowelU in the cotton manufac- 
tories of Waltham, Ix>well, Lawrence, and Holyoke. Upwards 
of twenty years ago he withdrew from active business. In 
1857 ^ temporarily acted as treasurer of the Lyman MUl.i at 
Holyoke. Since 1839 he has been chiefly engaged in agricul- 
ture. At that time he inherited a large estate in Waltlum. It 
comprised four hundred acres, which he has so greatly im- 
proved that it is now known as one of the finest villas in the 
vicinity of Boston. The place has been in the Lyman fam- 
ily ever since 1793. Mr. Lyman held many important busi- 
ness positions, having been a director in a large number of 
the cotton manufacturing companies of the places above 
named, a director of the Columbian bank, a trustee of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, a director 
of the Ix>well Railroad Company, a trustee and president of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, 
besides holding other positions and being identified with some 
for many years. He was in his younger days captain of the 
New-England Guards, and also adjutant in the battalion of 
cavalry of which the Boston Hussars formed a part. When 
Era.stus B. Bigelow was at work perfecting his power-loom, 
Mr. Lyman rendered him substantial aid. 

Mr. Lyman's first wife was a daughter of Harrison Gray 
Otis, and hts second wife the daughter of William Pratt of 
Boston. He survived his last wife by about five years. He 
leaves two sons and two daughters. He also had one son and 
two daughters who died before him, each of whom left a de- 
scendant. In winter he lived at Boston, and in summer at 
Waltham. 

His funeral took place Sept. 27, at his late residence in 
Waltham; the services being conducted by the Rev. Henry 
W. Foote of King's Chapel, Boston, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Hill of Portland, Me. 

X835. WILLIAM DWIGHT, at Brooklinc, Sept. 20. 

In the death of Mr. Dwight the University loses a represen- 
tative of a Harvard family. His father was Jonatlian Dwight 
(of the class of 1793), a lawyer by profession: his wife was 
the daughter of Daniel Applcton White (of the class of 1797) ; 
and three of his sons were graduates, — Major Wilder Dwight 
(1833), Capt. Howard Dwight (1857), both of whom gained 
distinction as patriots before they lost their lives in the late 
war, and Capt. Charles Dwight (1862), who saw hard ser- 
vice in the war, but is still living. One of his sisters was the 
wife of (George Bancroft (1817), the historian; and another 
was the wife of his classmate, Jonathan Chapman (1825), at 
one time mayor of Boston. 

Mr. Dwight was bom in Springfield, where he lived until 
about thirty years ago. He was fitted for college at the Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy ; and at college held a high rank. For 
many years he was extensively interested in various manufac- 
turing industries in Boston, and acted as tre;isurer of some of 
the principal cotton manufacturing companies. I<ater lie was 
connected with several railroad enterprises ; and for a time he 
was a prominent member of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and 
Lafayette Railroad Company. In the western part of Massa- 
chusetts he was well known, having been actively engaged in 
business in Springfield for many years. Several years ago he 
retired from active life. 

On leaving college, he siudic<l law at the I^iw School in 
Northampton, under Judge Howe, lliat was the profession 
of his choice, for which he was eminently fitted. After prac- 
tising law for some years, and giving promise of holding high 
rank in the profession, he left it on account of his father's 
(ailing health, to take care of his father's property. 

He died Sept. 20, aged 75 years 5 months and 15 d.iys, at 
his residence on Cottage Street, Brooklmc. The funeral 
services took place on the family lf>t at Forest-Hills Cemetery, 
Sept. 23. His wife and four sons survive him. 



X895. SAMUEL BRADFORD PALES, at his residence 
on Vine, near Franklin .Street, Philadelphia, 5>ept. 15. 

Mr. Fales had been for many years identified with most of 
the commercial and charitable institutions of Philadelphia, 
Penn., and was a patron of the arts, his collections of bric-ii- 
brac, articles of vertu, and art curiosities being probably un- 
surpassed by that of any other in that locality. The last 
years of his life have been passed in retirement, but his influ- 
ence was felt in a wide circle of acquaintances and friends. 
He was bom in Boston, June 20, 1804, and on his father's side 
was the seventh in descent from William Bradford, the first 
governor of Massachusetts; and he was also descended from 
the Fales family, who arrived in Boston about 1636. Hb 
father, Samuel Fales, a successful and respected citizen of 
Boston, died in 1848. On his mother's side he traced his de- 
scent from Dr. Otis of Sdtuate, cousin of James Otis of Revo- 
lutionary fame, and also from the Haliburtons of Nova Scotia, 
Thomas Haliburton, author of " Sam Slick," being his first 
cousin. He was fitted for college at the Boston Public Latin 
School, and subsequently entered Harvard University. He 
afterward studied medicine for two years with Dr. John 
Gorham of Boston, but, having no taste for the profession, 
discontinued his readings, and in 183a went to Philadelphia, 
and entered tlie importing and commission business at No. 
102 (Chestnut Street, being associated with Eliphalet Williams, 
under the firm title of Fales & Williams. The partnership 
expired by limitation in 1834, and was not renewed; indeed, 
the senior partner at this time retired altogether from mercantile 
pursuits. Mr. Fales then turned his attention to the fine arts, 
and studied them for a number of years, desisting only when 
compelled by the impairment of his health. Nevertheless, de- 
siring to occupy his mind with some favorite pursuit, he com- 
menced making a collection of choice engravings, paintings in 
oil and water colors, bronzes, medals, antiques, and articles of 
vertu, a large fortune and a well-cultivated taste enabling him 
to do this easily. This collection has, for many years, been a 
source of pleasure and gratification, not only to its possessor, 
but also to hLs friends and those of the public who have visited 
it. He was, up to i86ci, a director of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
when he resigned his position. During the war his entire time, 
day and night, was devoted to the success of the Union Vol- 
unteer Refreshment Saloon and its adjunct. The work done 
by that organization, of which he was the treasurer and a most 
prominent member, will never be forgotten, as its doors were 
open to all soldiers, whether white or black; and as many as 
seven thousand have been fed in twenty-four hours. He was 
especially prominent in the hospital work of the saloon, and all 
who died in it were buried in a place of sepulture which had 
been provided mainly through the exertions of Mr. Fales. 
From his connection with the Volunteer Refreshment Sakx>n 
he became a member of the Military Order of the Loyal legion, 
and for several years was one of its councillors. 

His remains were brought to Cambridge, and interred in 
the family vault at Mount Aubum Cemetery. 

1838 /. MOSES GEORGE THOMAS, at Concord. N.H., 
Sept. 18. 

He was a son of the late Moses Thomas, a prominent and 
subsuntial citizen of Sterling, Mass., and was bom in that 
town Jan. 19, 1805. HLs father gave him excellent opportuni- 
ties for an education; and, after having been thoroughly fitted 
for college, he entered Brown University at Providence, from 
which institution he graduated in 1835. Subsequently he 
went to the Cambridge Theological School, whose honors he 
received in 1828. Among his classmates at Harvard were 
Frederic H. Hedge, Samuel K. Lothrop, Artemas B. Muzzey, 
and John L. Sibley. Feb. 25, 1829, he was ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry at Cx>ncord, N.H., and made the pastor of 
the first church of that denomination there. Among those 
who took part in the services were Rev. M r. Gannett and Rev. 
Mr. Barrett of Boston, and Rev. Mr. Capen of South Boston. 
The comer-stone of the Unitarian Church at Concord was 
laid by Rev. Mr. Thomas, May 2, 1829, and the dedication of 
the building took place on the eleventh day of the following 
November. Rev. Mr. Tliomas gave the sermon; and Rev. 
Ralph Waldo Kmerson and Rev. Mr. Parkman, of Boston, 
assisted in the proceedings. On July la, 1830, Rev. Mr. 
Thomas was married to Miss Mary Jane Kent, daughter of 
Hon. William A. Kent of Concord. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who for some months before was the supply pastor of the 
Unitarian (Thurch there, married Miss Ellen L. Tucker, a 
step-d.nughter of the Hon. Mr. Kent; and between these two 
young clergymen a strong friendship sprang up. 

The pastorate of the subject of this sketch at Concord con- 
tinued fifteen years, and was one of the happiest periods of his 
life. To a thorough and lil>eral education he united a fine pres- 
ence, a tender heart, and genial and loving ways. Greatly es- 
teemed as a pastor, he was al>« universally respected as a citi- 
zen throughout the community. Outside of the pulpit he was 
especially .ictive in all moral and cducati0n.1l enterprises. As 
early as 1831 he took a prominent part in sustaining the old 



Concord Temperaince Society. In 1833, when President Jack- 
son made his visit to Concord, he attended an afternoon ser- 
vice at Rev. Mr. Thomas's church, being accompanied by 
Vice-President Van Buren : Gov. C^ss, secretary of war ; and 
Judge Woodbury, secretary of the navy. In September. 
1834, when the Whigs of New Hampshire gave their cele- 
brated banquet to Hon. Samuel Bell of CThester, a United- 
States senator, Rev. Mr. Thomas ofliciated as chaplain of the 
day. At the dinner six hundred persons sat down, including 
many distinguished men ; and afterward speeches were made 
by Daniel Webster, John Holmes of Maine, Ichabod Banlett, 
and Senator Bell. He resigned his pastorate April i, 1844, 
and was succeeded by Rev. William P. Tilden, now of Boston. 

From New Hampshire Rev. Mr. Thomas went to South 
Boston, where he was settled as a minister for several years, 
and then removed to New Bedford, where, after filling a suc- 
cessful pastorate, he was for a considerable time a clergyman at 
large, or city missionary. Having become %irom in health, he 
went from New Bedford to Atlanta, Mo., where for some years 
he lived upon a farm m company with his son. He returned 
from the West to make a visit to Massachusetts, but his health 
had then become so impaired that he never again left New 
England. The last years of his life, until he removed to 
Concord a few months ago, were passed in Boston, where he 
recdved a fotal shock of paralysis. 

Many years ago Rev. Mr. Thomas became a Freemason 
in Blazing Star liOdge at Concord, and afterward took the 
chapter and commandery degrees and the thirty-third in the 
Sovereign Consistory of Boston. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the Eureka Lodge of New Bedford, and of 
other masonic organizations. He was also an Odd Felfow. 

In July last Rev. Mr. Thomas and wife celebrated their 
golden wedding at Concord; the widow surviving, also two 
children, the wife of Judge Pitman of Massachusetts, and 
Wm. Channing Thomas of Boston. 

At the recent dedicatk>n of the Unitarian Chapel of Con- 
cord, Ralph Waldo Emerson and Rev. Mr. Tilden were pres- 
ent. In the beautiful address made by the latter, he said, " I 
have just had a very pleasant call upon my dear brother 
Thomas. He was so glad to see me, that it waa well worth a 
journey here to meet him. As I rose to leave him he re- 
marked with tearful eyes, ' I want to go home.' " His wish 
has at last been granted, and he has gone to his home above. 

llie funeral occurred at the Unitarian Church at Concord, 
Sept. 31, Rev. Mr. Tilden and other clergymen taking part. 
Afterward the remains were escorted to the grave, where the 
masonic burial service was performed. 

1853. JOHN ELLIS BLAKE, at his residence No. 26 
West 19th Street, in New- York City, Sept. 37. 

Dr. Blake was bom in Braltleborough Vt., in 1832, and was 
in his forty-ninth year at tlie time of his death. He was the 
son of John Rice Blake, the founder of the banking-house of 
Blake Brothers & Co. of New York. After graduation at col- 
lege, he took the degree of A.M., and entered the Harvard 
Medical School, from which he received the degree of M.D. 
in 1855. While there he was a favorite pupil of Dr. J. Mason 
Warren. He was at one time attached to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and also to Cholera Hospital in Boston when 
the scourge raged there. In 1859 he moved to Middletown, 
Conn., where he lived seven years, and acquired a larger con- 
sulting and surgical practice than had any physician in Mid- 
dlesex County. His health, however, failed him, and he went 
abroad for rest. AAer his retum he settled in New- York City, 
where he enjoyed a good practice. Among practitioners he 
was highly respected; he was a member of the Academy of 
Medicine, the Obstetrical Society, the Pathological Society, 
and the County Medical Society, all of New York ; the Mid- 
dlesex (bounty Medical Association and the Connecticut Medi- 
cal Association of (Connecticut ; and the Massachusetts Medical 
Society. He leaves a widow and three children. 

X854. CHARLES DEXTER GAMBRILL, in New- 
York City, Sept. 13, in the forty-seventh year of his age. 

He was bora in Massachusetts; and his early life was spent 
in Boston, where, after graduation, he began the study of 
architecture. He later moved to Madison, Wis., but soon 
afterwards moved to New- York City, where he has since been 
engaged in his profession, in which he has attained distinction. 
He has been the architect or associate-architect of many 
prominent buildings, such as the Manhattan-beach Hotd, the 
Cumberland Hotel, the Hoboken ferry-houses, the Coney- 
island pier, all in New York, and the Trinity Church in Bos- 
ton. He has had as partners at different times George Pbst, 
Henry H. Richardson (1859), ^^^ H. Edvrards Ficken. It 
was in a fit of temporary insanity, brought on by overwork 
and the suflcrings incidental to dyspepsia, that he committed 
suicide at liis office on the fourth floor of No. 57 Broadway. 

Socially he held a prominent position, and was a member of 
the Union League and Century Qub, in the latter being chair* 
m<tn of the Commiucc on AdmiMion. Dit wife furvirei bin. 
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BY CHARLES F. THWING. 

The facts of the life of Agassiz are stated in every cyclopxdia. 
The worth of his attainments in science, however great, is a subject 
on which a new and lay pen should not write. His personal quali- 
ties, however magnetic and vivid, cannot he fittingly treated by one 
who knew him only in the lecture-room. In beginning, therefore, 
this sketch, I frankly confess I have no new fact, no fresh story, no 
novel theory of his mental constitution, to 3dd to what has been 

A prominent, if not the principal, characteristic of the mind of 
Agassiz, was the power of observation. He was the prince of observers. 
By this quality is meant not 
merely eyesight, but insight ; not 
merely insight, but also the ex- 
ercise of every faculty to discover 
the nature of the object under 
examination. Edwin P. Whipple, 
to whose " Recollections " once 
for all I acknowledge my indebt- 
edness, relates that after Agassiz 
had been some fifteen years in 
the United Slates, he asked him 
what he thought was the best 
result of his efforts here as a 
teacherof science. Heanswered, 
" I have educated five observers. 
One of them, to be sure, has 
turned out to be rhy deadliest 
personal enemy ; but I still afSrra 
that he is a good observer, and 
that is the best compliment 1 
could pay him were he my dearest 
friend." That quality which he 
developed in others was most 
fully developed in his own mind. 
Once questioned as to his opinion 
regarding an attack made on his 
scientific position by an accom- 
plished scholar, he replied, " Why, 
just think of it ! he undertakes to 
fix my place among zoologists, 
and he is not himself a zoologist. 
And don't you know that he has 
never been an observer?" It 
was the lack of the faculty of observation, which in his judgment 
incapacitated one, not merely from following scientific pursuits, but also 
from expressing an opinion of value on scientific questions. The 
importance he attached to this quality, and his method of disciplining 
it, are well described by a pupil, Samuel H. Scudder, the present as- 
sistant librarian of Harvard University. In spite of the necessary 
omissions, it is still a charming bit of humor. 

" 'Take this fiih,' said he, ' and look at it : we call it a Hsmulon ; 
by and by I will ask what you have seen.' . . . Half an hour passed, 
an hour, another hour ; the fish began to look loathsome. I turned 
it over and around; looked it in the face, — ghastly; from behind, 
beneath, above, sidevrays, at a three quarters' view, — just as ghastly. 
I was in despair ; at an early hour I concluded that lunch was neces- 
sary ; so, with infinite relief, the fish was carefully replaced in the 
jar, and for an hour I was free. . . . Slowly I drew forth that hideous 
fish, and with a feeUng of desperation again looked at it. ... I pushed 
toy finger down its throat to feel how sharp the teeth were. I began 
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to count the scales in the different rows until I was convinced that 
that was nonsense. . . . ' Vou have not looked very carefully ; why,' he 
continued, more earnestly, 'you haven't even seen one of the most 
conspicuous features of the animal, which is as plainly before your 
eyes as the fish itself : look again, look again.' ... I ventured to ask 
what I should do next. ' Oh ! look at your fish ; ' . . ■ and so for three 
long days he placed that fish before my eyes, forbidding me to look 
at any thing else, or to use any artificial aid, 'Look, look, look,' was 
his repeated injunction. This was the best entomological lesson I 
ever had, — a lesson whose influence has extended to the details of 
everj' subsequent study ; a legacy the professor has left to me, as he 
left it to many others, of inestimable value, which we could not buy, 
with which we cannot part." ' But this faculty of observation was not 
confined to individual facts. "Facts," he was accustomed to say, 
"are stupid things until brought into connection with some general 
law." Every fact as soon as acquired fell in his mind under a prin- 
ciple. His genius was not merely " Atcs-cnt^-teeve" as he remarked 
of a book of Dr. Hitchcock: it 
was also " caxa-^it-A-Ueve." 

Yet Agassiz' power of obser- 
vation was hardly superior to 
his power of organization. He 
planned and began a museum 
of comparative zoology which 
rivals in its completeness seve- 
ral of the best European insti- 
tutions. He so interested the 
legislature of the Commonwealth 
in his undertaking, that at various 
times and under diverse con- 
ditions it granted him from the 
public funds more than Harvard 
College has ever received from 
the same source. He touched 
the purses of private citizens, and 

mand He established schools 
of science, he conducted explor 
mg expeditions, he looked after 
numerous assistants and pupils, 
he carried on his own work of 
investigation, he lectured con- 
stantly, he wrote much all with 
a method and effectiveness which 
.^_ mdicate his great organizing pow- 
f— er From the day of his landing 
in what was to him indeed a new 
world, in 1846, and more especially 
from the time of laying the corner- 
stone of the Museum, he labored 
for the increase and the arrangement of his vast collections. His 
design was lo group them in a "systematical, synthetical, faunal, 
embryological, and geological series." His scheme, though compelled 
to wait decades for its completion, as he knew it probably must wait, 
manifests in its clearness and method his faculty of organization. 

The activity of his mind was made evident in all his work of ob- 
serving and of organizing. Much of his work was performed when 
other men were asleep. On one occasion, in early life, he labored 
for sixteen or eighteen hours a day at his desk, without exercise. 
"Time ! " he exclaimed, "my only trouble is that I have not enough 
lime for my work. For my part, I wish the day would never come 
to an end." His friend, Professor W. C. Williamson, relates that 
when Agassiz was in England in 1834 a fine porpoise was caught by 
the fishermen of Scarborough. He was weary with travel, and .had 
but a few hours 10 remain in town ; but, on the alert for specimens 
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for the Neuchatel Museum, he would not suffer the loss of a single 
one. The creature was purchased ; and midnight saw him and Pro- 
fessor Williamson working by the dim light of two tallow candles, 
dissecting the animal, and shipping off its half-cleaned bones to Neu- 
chatel before he ventured to take the much-needed rest. His mental 
activity was supported by immense physical strength. Up to his first 
attack of disease, he seemed to know no fatigue. He embodied the 
ideal of a scientist of Sainte-Beuve — ''the soul of a sage in the body 
of an athlete." His emotions, moreover, were as warm as his brain 
was active. He :v^as a brilliant conversationalist, the most genial of 
companions, and to many a man the dearest of friends. For pretence 
he felt only scorn, and for pretenders only contempt. With minds igno- 
rant and immature, yet eager for discipline, he entertained the deepest 
sympathy. In a noble poem written soon after his death, Lowell 

sings : — 

" He was so human 1 whether strong or weak, 

Far from his kind he neither sank nor soared, 

But sate an equal guest at every board : 

No b^gar ever felt him condescend. 

No prince presume ; for still himself he bare 

At manhood's simple level, and where'er 

He met a stranger, there he left a friend." ^ 

JEAN LOUIS RODOLPHE AGASSIZ 

was born in Motiers, in the canton of Friburg, Switzerland, 28 May, 
1807. His early education was received at home and in the public 
schools ; his later at the universities of Zurich, Heidelberg, and Mu- 
nich. In 1833, after the death of Cuvier, he was appointed professor 
at Neuchatel, where he remained thirteen years. In 1846 he came to 
the United States. His purpose was to investigate the natural history 
and geology of the country, and to lecture before the Lowell Institute. 
The advantages, scientific and pecuniary, offered, induced him to 
remain. In 1848 he entered upon the duties of his Cambridge profess- 
orship. He wrote constantly, much for the multitude, more for the 
savant. His principal scientific work published in this country, is 
" Contributions to the Natural History of the United States," four 
volumes of which were issued. He died in Cambridge, 14 December, 

1873. 



THE STUDY OF ARABIC. 



BY PROFESSOR C. H. TOY. 



The small scientific interest felt in this country in the Semitic 
languages generally, and the absence of practical utility in the study 
of Arabic in particular, have, up to this Time, prevented the latter*s 
receiving from us any special attention. A few men at Harvard, Yale, 
and elsewhere have cultivated it, but only a few ; and there has been 
no communication or combination among them. There are now, 
however, signs of improvement in this respect. Provision has been 
made for teaching Arabic in several colleges in America, its value is 
coming to be more generally recognized, and we may hope to see 
solid results from its more serious cultivation. 

The change of feeling is due in part, no doubt, to the fact that a 
knowledge of the language has come to be, in certain cases, of prac- 
tical use. Our commercial and social relations with that wide area of 
Western Asia and Northern Africa where it is spoken have become 
more extensive. Many Americans live or travel in Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt. Missionaries in these regions, especially, are obliged to 
learn Arabic ; and they have not only done good service in translating 
the Bible and other books, but have succeeded in arousing some 
interest in the language among their friends at home. Possibly this 
practical interest will increase as American travel in the East in- 
creases. But, however this may be, we must look in other direc- 
tions for the impulse to a scientifically fruitful study of Arabic. 

In a purely literary point of view the language offers many induce- 
ments to the student. To the lover of poetry it unlocks a new and 
rich field of poetical thought and expression, attractive not only by 
its novelty, but by its genuine excellence. The Arabians have no 
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epic or dramatic poetry, — they have written only lyrics and short 
descriptive pieces ; but into these lyrics they have put all their life. 
These little poems have the scent of the desert : they are simple and 
naive, but also vivid in description, pathetic, tender, passionate, and 
full of the sentiment of nature. We are not to expect from the 
warrior-poets who lived before the time of Mohammed much reflec- 
tiveness or artistic symmetry ; their poetry is the natural outpouring 
of their feeling, the picture of their wars and hunts, their loves and 
hates, their enjoyments and their sufferings : in reading it one is 
transported to the desert, and feels the exhilaration of the wild ride, 
and the calm of the interminable sandy plain and the over-arching 
sky. Mohammed had apparently as little love for the poets as Plato : 
being asked which was the best of them, he answered that " Imra-el- 
Qais would be the leader of the poets to hell," from which we may 
infer that the poetry of the time exercised a great influence over the 
people. In fact, what we now possess of Arabic poetry is, no doubt, 
the outcome of a long literary training, of the beginning of which we 
have no knowledge. We may be grateful for the circumstances that 
have preserved to us this body of desert literature, for it is almost the 
only purely natural Semitic poetry that has survived, that of the Old 
Testament (with the exception of the Song of Songs) being mostly 
ritualistic or didactic ; the Arabic is unique, in that it represents and 
embodies the purest Semitic literary art. Later, when Islam was 
established in cities which became the nurses of a flourishing written 
literature (the pre- Islamic poems were handed down orally), the poetry 
sometimes assumed a more reflective and descriptive form ; but to the 
latest classical times there was always the flavor of the desert, and of 
the old troubadour-life that the poets led, not only before Mohammed's 
time, but for centuries afterwards. 

In general, the only great many-sided Semitic literature is found 
among the Arabians, and preserved in the Arabic language. It was 
the singular fortune of this people, that, having been maturing for 
centuries in its desert seclusion, it suddenly bloomed out twelve cen- 
turies ago into a rich life, which, under the impulse of Christian 
civilization, produced an extensive historical and scientific literature. 
Books on grammar, geography, history, astronomy, chemistry, and 
philosophy, appeared in profusion. Their physical science is, of 
course, only useful to the student of the history of scientific thought ; 
but their histories are valuable treasuries of facts, not scientifically 
arranged, always gossipy and fragmentary, but furnishing the mate- 
rials for a historical reproduction of an important mediaeval period. 

For the study of general Semitic grammar and lexicography a knowl- 
edge of the Arabic is indispensable : it is the Sanskrit, and even more 
than the Sanskrit, of the Semitic family. This family, standing next 
to the Indo-European in linguistic development, offers many interest- 
ing phenomena and problems peculiar to itself, and has the advantage 
of its sister-family in that its structure is more transparent; it was, 
for example, from it that Bopp got the suggestion that the personal 
endings of the Indo-European verb are the personal pronouns. It is 
the Arabic that gives most aid in solving the grammatical problems of 
the Semitic family. In the form in which we now have them, all the 
languages or dialects of this family have doubtless undergone great 
changes, from natural growth, and perhaps through the influence of 
non-Semitic tongues. Hebrew was morphologically decrepit when the 
earliest books of the Old Testament were written ; and the same thing 
may be said of the Babylonian-Assyrian, the Aramaic or Syriac, the 
Phoenician, the Arabic, the Sabean, and the Ethiopic. But Arabic 
has preserved more of the older forms than any of its sister-dialects, 
and contributes no little to bring order out of the seeming chaos of 
the existing grammars of Syriac and Hebrew ; for example, where 
many of the apparent anomalies become beautifully regular so soon as 
we have learned the originals from which they have grown. No one 
language, certainly not Arabic, will explain all forms ; but it furnishes 
more material for explanation than any other, — more than the Assyr- 
ian, whose claim to be called the Semitic " Sanskrit," once strongly 
urged, has not been established, and more than the Sabean or Himy- 
aritic in Southern Arabia, which has many peculiar forms, but in ful- 
ness and elaborateness is far behind the Northern Arabian dialect If, 
then, the construction of general Semitic grammar be desirable, the 
study of Arabic is desirable. Without it we shall have no strictly 
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scientific study of Hebrew or Syriac or any of the related dialects. 
The student who wishes to be thorough in any of these will find him- 
self driven to the tongue that furnishes the key to its grammatical 
mysteries, and will at the same time find his labor lightened by the aid 
that each language gives to the acquisition of the other. 

The richness of the Arabic in forms and vocabulary is one of its 
attractive features. Its literature is so extensive that its known stock 
of words (even excluding the modern colloquial vocabularies) is greater 
than that of all other Semitic languages put together. Its copiousness 
provides a continual variety of expression which is acceptable to stu- 
dents of literature as well as to etymologists and lexicographers. 
Where tradition and versions fail to give the meaning of a Hebrew or 
Aramaic word, it is to the Arabic that we may go with good hope of 
finding in its immense stores some valuable suggestion. The gram- 
matical and lexicographical material of the language has been collected 
by native writers with amazing industry, so that the modern student 
finds ready furnished to his hand almost all that he needs for a scien- 
tific presentation of grammar and lexicon. The full working-up of 
this material will certainly throw light not only on the family to which 
Arabic belongs, but on general grammar also. All students of lan- 
guage may therefore properly feel interest in the increased attention 
which this department is receiving in this country, and look forward to 
the time when it will be represented by a strong working body of well- 
furnished American scholars. At present this is far from being the 
case: there is a grievous lack of workers, and it is greatly to be 
desired that at Harvard and elsewhere a considerable number of vigor- 
ous young men should occupy this rich and comparatively uncultivated 
field. 



JOHN SMELLING POPKIN. 

BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY, D.D. 

The name of Dr. Popkin recalls to the mind of every graduate, 
from the year eighteen hundred and fifteen to the year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three, the remembrance of a man of very marked and 
often amusing peculiarities of manner and habit, but venerated and 
beloved for the kindness of his heart, the simple excellence of his 
character, and the profoundness of his learning. He was of the class 
of 1792, and was one of those needy scholars who in that day helped 
their way through college by serving as waiters in commons-hall. 
Through the whole of the college course he was decidedly the first 
scholar of his class ; so decidedly, it is said, that the second followed 
him at a more than usually long interval. He was distinguished at 
that time for proficiency in the language which he spent most of his 
days in teaching, but was not less eminent in mathematics. 

After his graduation he was three years tutor in Greek, and then en- 
tered the ministry, and was settled in July, 1799, over the Federal-street 
Church in Boston, where he was the immediate predecessor of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing. In this position he remained a little more than 
three years, and then resigned it, apparently in a fit of morbid self- 
distrust, professing himself unequal to the requirements of the place. 
He was afterward settled, in 1804, in Newbury, and continued there 
till October, 181 5, when he received and accepted an appointment to 
a college professorship of Greek. He filled this office till 1826, when, 
on the resignation of Edward Everett, he was appointed Eliot pro- 
fessor. In 1833 he resigned, and continued to reside in Cambridge 
till his death, in 1852. 

Dr. Popkin had a tall, large, well-formed, erect figure, and a deep, 
sonorous voice. His whole personal appearance indicated a high de- 
gree of health and strength ; and, indeed, he lived in uniform health 
over eighty years. Yet he was constitutionally a hypochondriac. 
This natural infirmity, which was said to have been aggravated by 
disappointed affection, together with the self-distrust and indisposition 
to society which it produced, was the origin of most of his peculiari- 
ties. He lived an utter recluse in No. 20, Holworthy. Except in 
that room and his recitation-room, and the path between them, he was 
rarely seen. His meals were carried to him there, and eaten in soli- 
tude. For exercise he kept the means of sawing wood in one of the 
apartments connected with his room ; and occasionally on a Saturday 



he would take a horse and chaise, and visit a sister who lived in a 
neighboring town. In his intercourse with the students there was an 
amusing conflict between his shyness, which gave the impression that 
he was very much afraid of them, and his conscientiousness, which 
constrained him to say and do every thing that duty required. In 
every duty of rebuke and correction, he was always perfectly faithful. 
I think that in his recitation-room there was more instruction imparted 
than was customary at that time. He never suffered the slightest 
mistake to pass unnoticed. An attempt to cover ignorance of the 
niceties of construction by a free and elegant translation could not 
pass muster with him. He would seldom interrupt a scholar whilst 
reciting, but at the end — rubbing his shin all the while, and looking 
out of the window, in a soliloquy which they who would profit by it 
were obliged to listen for very attentively — he would carefully cor- 
rect every mistake that had been made, and add such philological 
remarks as his rare critical learning suggested. His great simplicity 
seemed to expose him to imposition, but they who counted on it inva- 
riably found their match. He had generally some quaint and humor- 
ous way of meeting them. When an attempt was made to get from 
him what in former days was called '*a miss" (i.e., the omission of a 
recitation), — **amiss — a miss?" said he: "I know of no word in 
Greek that means to miss but ofiapTdvu, and that means to sin ; I guess 
you can't have one." When an American edition of the Graeca Ma- 
jora was published. Dr. Popkin made some additions to the notes, 
which were distinguished by a ** P." We used to think that we could 
discern some of the Doctor's quaint humor lurking under the choice 
Latinity of those notes ; but perhaps we only associated with them the 
inevitable rubbing of the shin, and the dreamy, soliloquizing tones. 

My classmates in Dr. Popkin's entry kept a cat, which used some- 
times to wander into the Doctor's room. Once, when he had just filled 
up his wood-closet, a student whose closet adjoined the Doctor's 
went into it, and began to mew. Soon the good, kind-hearted man 
was heard exclaiming, " Poor creature, poor creature ! " and presently 
his wood began to come down. I wish I could remember that my 
classmate helped him pile up his wood again; but, if he did so, it has 
escaped my recollection. Among his many grotesque habits was that 
of setting out upon a run when he got within two or three yards of 
his door-step. One of the class, seeing him returning to his room 
one day, told a freshman that Dr. Popkin was very much disturbed by 
a whistle, and that he could make him run by merely whistling. He 
whistled at the right lime ; and the experiment succeeded perfectly, to 
the great wonderment of the simple freshman. But, notwithstanding 
the great amusement afforded by the good old man's peculiarities, his 
manifest kindness and simple goodness won for him universal respect 
and love. 

Thus did Dr. Popkin look to me in my college days. Afterward I 
had an opportunity of seeing him under another aspect. When I was 
a tutor, being his next neighbor in Hoiworthy, I thought I would 
invade his seclusion, and try to conquer an intimacy with him. And 
I found that no great effort was necessary. He met me very heartily, 
and seemed glad to have me come and talk with him. I found his 
conversation exceedingly rich and interesting. It appeared that he 
knew a great deal besides Greek. He had kept himself informed of 
what was going on in the world, and, in spite of his stinted intercourse 
with society, had somehow or other managed to pick up no little 
knowledge of human nature, and could make shrewd observations on 
men and things. It seemed to me that if he could only have been as 
free and genial in promiscuous society as Dr. Kirkland, he might have 
won an equal reputation as a pithy and pungent talker. It was im- 
possible to be much acquainted with him without becoming aware of 
his deeply religious character. How far he had been influenced by 
the liberal movement in theology, that is, to what extent his opinions 
had been modified by it, I do not know ; but certainly he could never 
have been otherwise than liberal in his feelings. He seemed unwill- 
ing to talk about his opinions. Once when I brought to him a theo- 
logical difficulty with which I was laboring, he merely replied, " Young 
man, I settled and forgot that matter long ago." During his minis- 
try, one of those persons who think they cannot understand a man 
till they see him labelled with a sectarian name, tried to find out what 
he called himself. After putting him o£E some time, the Doctor said, 
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" I£ you must give me a name, you may call me a Popkinsian." Yet 
■when Dr. Kirkland wrote to him at Newbury. "You are the very man 
we need here for a Greek professor," he replied, " You are mistaken : 
I am orthodox;" to which Dr. Kirkland rejoined, "We don't care 
about your orlhodoiy : we want you to teach Greek." 

After he became a professor, he preached occasionally. I heard 
him several limes. Otlen his manner was constrained by his consti- 
tutional diffidence ; but soraelimes his inward earnestness broke 
Ihrough IhaE obstruction, he torgot himself, and spoke with freedom, 
and then his natural advantages of voice and person produced their 
full effect, and his preaching rose to impressive eloquence. 

Upon resigning his professorship he took a house in Cambridge, 
which was kept by his sister and niece. I visited him once in his 
retirement, and found him reading Greek. His faculties and energy 
were unimpaired, as I believe they continued to be to the end. He 
received me with his old cordiality, and his conversation was a.s quaint 
and vigorous as ever. 

Dr. Popkin was sometimes compared to Scott's Dominie Sampson. 
The comparison argues a thorough misappreciation of him, and does 
him great injustice. The few points of resemblance are superficial, 
merely, and cover but a small portion of his personality- Intellectu- 
ally, morally, and spiritually, he was n large and noble pattern of a 



HARVARD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. No. 5 

THE BOSTON PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL, No. 2. 

RY REV. HENRV F. JENKS. 

The first building of the South Grammar School in Boston stood 
in School Street, just behind King's Chapel, and on part of the bury- 
ing-ground. Of this school there exists only a conjectural represen- 
tation made from descriptions, which is shown in the engraving 
on this page. It was two stories high, and probably partly occupied 
by the schoolmaster and his family. In 1748 this building was moved 
at the ejipense of the proprietors of the church, for their own accom- 




modation. Mr. Lovell opposed the removal ; but the town agreed to 
it, in a tumultuous meeting {April 18, 174S), by 205 yeas to 197 nays. 
In the afternoon of the same day this epigram was sent to Mr, 
Lovell : ~ 

"A fig for your learning I I tell you the Towu, 
To make the ckursh larger, must pull the school down. 
Unlucldly spoken, replied Master Birch, — 
Then Itarning, I fear, slopi the Efowlh of the church." 

Another building was then erected on the opposite side of the 
street, on the site of the Parker House. It is described as a low 
building, with an attic, and with a cupola above ; but no trustworthy 
picture of it is known to be in existence. In 1812 it gave place to 
a building, well remembered by our older citizens, of Ihree stories, 
with a grajiite front. At first this was only partly occupied by 



the Latin School; but in [816, under the interest excited by Master 
Gould's management, it required the second story, and later the whole 
building. Its appearance Is shown by the engraving on page 215. 

In 1844 the School was removed to the building on Bedford Street, 
shared with the English High SchooL This building has long been 
loo small for the needs of the School, so that many pupils have been 
instructed outside. It is to be abandoned, probably during the present 
year, for the new edifice on Dartmouth Street and Warren Avenue, 
which the city has erected for the joint occupancy of the High and 
Latin Schools, where for the rest of this century at least, and perhaps 
much longer, the Latin School may fairly expect to remain. 

The exterior of the building is handsome and imposing; but some 
of the arrangements of the interior might be criticised, and could be 
improved. The city has meant to provide well for its two chief 
schools, and in the main has done so. The building is a modern 
Renaissance style, of brick, with the lines of strength treated archi- 
tecturally in stone, and intended to be fire-proof. King's Hand- 
book OF Boston describes it as "the largest structure in America 
devoted to educational purposes, and the largest in the world used 
as a free public school." It was begun in 1877, and finished in 
November, 1880. The Dartmouth-street front, which is to be occu- 
pied by the school-board, is not lo be completed at present. With- 
out it the building is 339 feet long and iza feet wide. The structure 
is ihree stories high, with a basement, and is designed after the 
German plan of the hollow square with corridors following its out- 
lines. The walls of the corridors are of brick, making fire-proof sec- 
tions. Each schoolroom will accommodate about thirty-five pupils. 
There will be fifty-six rooms, all fronting on the streets. The width 
of the whole building is simply the width of a room and its corridor, 
thus insuring the best light and ventilation. At the centre the two 
parts of the building are connected by a corridor, on one aide of 
which are rooms for the head master, library, teachers, and calMiieta of 
the Latin School, and on the opposite side corresponding rooms o£diC 
High School. The staircases are of iron, and lo each building then 
is a tower with a winding staircase, providing an extra means of egreis. 
Each school is furnished with a large exhibition -hall, arranged b 
amphitheatre form, 62 by 82 feet and 25 feet high, and with an ample 
drawing-room suitably lighted from above. The interior is fiiusbed 
in pine, grained in imitation of hard wood. The two schools are fur- 
ther connected by a drill-hall and gymnasium, designed for common 
use. The drill-hall is a grand feature. It is 130 feet long by 60 feet 
wide, and 30 feet high, and is on the street-level, with entrances from 
Warren Avenue and Montgomery Street and the court-yards. The 
floor is of thick plank, calked like a ship's deck, and is laid upon 
solid concrete. The hall is 10 accommodate the whole school bat- 
talion, ami can also be used for mounted driU. With its galleries it 
could seat 3,000 persons. Like the gymnasium above, of the same 
size, it is finished in natural materials, and treated so as to get a struc- 
tunil effect of open timber-work, the wood being hard pine, shellacked 
and varnished; the walls of Philadelphia brick Laid in bright red mor- 
tar, and trimmed with sandstone. 

In 1785, while the old schoolhouse was undergoing repairs. Master 
Hunt taught for a time in Faneuil HalL Later the school was kept in 
an old bam in Cole Lane, now Portland Street {otherwise spoken 
of as the Mill Pond), because the new building was in progress on 
the School-street site; then it was movedto Scollay's Building, on 
Pembertoo Hill, and then to the new stone schoolhouse. 

The Latin School has done its part to strengthen the argument of 



those who claim that the influence of classical s 






generous patriotism. Many of its scholars were distinguished ii 
earlier conHicls of the nation, both military and civiL 

Some, no doubt led by the principles and example of Master 
Lovell, adhered lo the mother-country, and left names to be inscribed 
in the annals of American loyalists. Others, influenced probably 
by the teachings of his son, read more correctly the signs of the 
times, and took their places among the Sons of Liberty. 

The first name upon the Declaration of Independence, in the larg*, 
free hand so familiar to us, which was probably learned at the Latjn 
School, is that of a Latin-School boy ; and below It are those c 
others who received their early instruction from the same source. 
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le later days of the Rebellion the Latin-School boys proved 

" Dulcc ct decorum est pro pallia mcri ; " 

hundred and seventy-six filled posts in the military and naval 
of whom fifty gave up their lives, and all on every field did 
o themselves and the school. 

le Twelfth Massachusetts Regiment, commanded by a Latin- 
boy, was one company, whose captain was also a Latin-School 
lich was adopted by the School, bore its name, and was, while 
ce, the object of its interest and tender care. To this com- 
e boys of the School gave a standard, made in imitation of that 
(oman legions, which, after the war, was returned to the School, 
T hangs on the wall of the hall. 

e same hall stands a statue by Richard S. Greenough, a Latin- 
boy, which was erected by the graduates of the School to honor 
ho had honored her, and to commemorate those who had faJlen 
iding their country. This statue represents the alma mater of 
ool, resting on a shield which bears the names of the dead, and 
ng a laurel crown to reward those who returned. On marble 
on either side are the names of all the scholars who served in 
ional forces without losing their lives. This statue, elegant as 
a work of art, and invalua- 
ble as an inspiration, was 
dedicated in December, 
1870, with an oration by 
Hon. William M. Evarts, 
and a poem by William 
Everett. In the new build- 
ing it is to stand before the 
entrance-door, a daily re- 
minder to the pupils of 
the patriotism and devotion 
which it is the duty of 
education to foster, and of 
educated men to cherish. 
The schoolroom also con- 
tains portraits in oil and 
in crayon of distinguished 
alumni. 

Since the war, instruction 
in military drill has been 
given in this as in other 
high schools in the city. 
Opinions will diSer about 
the wisdom of thus intro- 
ducing the study of arms 
among the elements of a 
sducalion ; but great attention has been paid to it, with, it Is 
, very satisfactory results, and there is no disposition at 
to discontinue it. In the new building the rooms best 
to their purpose, and finished with the most care and atten- 
detail, are tjie large drill-hall and gymnasium for the use of 

object of the Latin School has always been the preparation of 
r college: accordingly, as the requirements for admission to 
have increased, its curriculum has broadened, and the branches 
to-day are much more numerous than those of half a century 

rule, the citizens of Boston have cherished the Latin School ; 
uionally, when the purpose for which It was established has 
rgotten, or when doubts have arisen in the community of the 
f classical' studies, complaints have been brought against it, 
impts made to change its character, or even to merge it in 
:hools or abolish it entirely. But it has pursued the tenor of 
with unabated energy, resisting all such attacks, and finally 
ing over them. 

early in its history the number of scholars was frequently 
in a hundred. Under Mr. Hunt and Mr. Biglow there was a 
% bat after Mr. Gould became master the School took a fresh 




start. During his fourteen years 158 boys were fitted for college, in 
Mr. Leverett's three years 32, in Mr. Dillaway's five years 39, in Mr. 
Dixwell's fifteen years 181, and in the first ten years of Mr. Gard- 
ner's rule 168 ; the average per year being thus raised from a little 
less than 12 to nearly 17. During the four years that the present 
master has been at the head of the School, 91 pupils have been 
graduated, of whom 6 entered professional schools or business, 
and the other 85 applied, with success, for admission to various 
colleges. In addition, 19 have, without graduating, gone from the 
School to higher institutions of learning. In 1S51 the number of 
pupils was 131, in 1861 263, at the present time 340. The number 
of teachers has varied with the number of scholars. At present there 
are a head master, three masters, and eight junior masters, beside 
instructors in French, German, drawing, and military drill. 




FOURTH L*TlM SCHOOL, OM BEOFOBD STREET. IB«. 



The high qualities attributed by Mather to the Ckeevtrian educa- 
tion have characterized that obtained under his successors. So far 
as examination for college is a test of acquirement, the class of this 
year has done itself and its instructors particular credit. Out of 
twenty-seven who graduated, one went into business, the other twenty- 
six applied for admission to college, and twenty-three were uncon- 
ditionally admitted. Twenty-four applied to Harvard, of whom sixteen 
passed the examination "with credit" in one or more subjects or 
groups of subjects. One received six " honors," another five, and 
the remainder from four to one each. At the same time the second 
class, numbering thirty-three, was recommended for the preliminary 
examinations. Two did not appear ; the other thirty-one wrote two 
hundred and twenty-six papers, of which two hundred and eleven were 
successful. Certainly this is a record of which the School need not 
be ashamed ; and all questions of the wisdom of continuing It to be 
the pride of Boston, and the culmination of her educational system in 
the future as in the past, ought to be set at rest. 

In 1854 Hon. Abbott Lawrence gave a sum of money, of which 
the interest is distributed In prizes for the general encouragement of 
the scholars. There is another fund contributed by pupils, and the 
fathers of pupils, for a similar purpose. These prizes, and the Frank- 
lin medals, the " gift of Franklin," are given for general scholarship 
and good conduct, or for specified performances. The prizes are an- 
nounced at the annual exhibition or prize declamation in May, and 
given to those who won them, at the annual visitation by the com- 
mittee at the close of the school-year, when the medals are awarded. 
After Dr, Gardner's death, some of his former pupils residing in New 
York subscribed a sum of money for two prizes, one to be given for an 
essay in English literature, and the other for one in natural science, 
and to be called the " Gardner prizes." These were awarded for two 
years; but, some objection having arisen from the School Committee, 
the award has been temporarily discontinued, and the money remains in 
the hands of those by whom it was collected. The late Hon. Elias 
Hasket Derby of Boston left by will a sum not yet available, for 
medals for.cerUin literary performances. 
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We have spoken of the teachers ; but among the pupils of the school 
during its nearly two hundred and fifty years have been men as emi- 
nent as their instructors, who have in their lives reflected honor upon 
the city of their birth or adoption, and the school in which they were 
nurtured. Of such may be named John Hull, Benjamin Franklin and 
his four fellow-signers of the Declaration of Independence, John 
Hancock, Sam Adams, Robert Treat Paine, William Hooper \ Presi- 
dents Leverett, Langdon, Everett, and Eliot, of Harvard, and Pyn- 
chon of Trinity College ; Governors James Bowdoin and William 
Eustis; Lieut.-Governors Gushing and Winthrop ; James Lovell; 
Adino Paddock, who planted the "Paddock Elms;" Benjamin Church, 
6rst a patriot and then a traitor ; Judges Francis Dana, Thomas 
Dawes, and Charles Jackson ; Drs. John C. Warren, James Jackson, 
and Henry I. Bowditch ; Professors William D. Peck, Henry W. 
Torrey, Francis J. Child, Josiah P. Cooke, and William R. Dimmock; 
Mayors Harrison G. Otis, Samuel A. Eliot, and Frederick 0. Prince; 
Hons. Robert C. Winthrop, Charles Francis Adams, George S. Hillard, 
Charles Sumner, William M. Evarts, and Charles Devens; such writers 



Master Gardner was indefatigable in adding to its treasnres ; and 
largely by his personal exertions "the Latin School acquired proba- 
bly the largest collection of pictorial and other illustrations of Roman 
and Grecian topography and antiquities possessed by any institution 
in the country ; comprising paintings, rare and old engravings, roodeb 
in cork, casts from the antique, the best foreign mural maps and plans, 
casts of medals, antique coins, specimens of marbles &om ancient 
ruins, and hundreds of photographs of Italian and Athenian views, 
and of statuary." 

To further stimulate an esfirit du corps among the pupils, as well 
as to foster public interest in the School, the Association a few years 
ago established the practice of having annually a public dinner in the 
city of Boston. The first occurred on what was supposed to be the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the re-opening of the School, after Mas- 
ter Lovell closed it with his memorable speech on the morning of 
Concord fight. It was a brilliant occasion. Its successors have 
proved equally so, and the annual dinner of the Latin-School Assoda- 
tEon mny now be fairly considered an established Boston notion. 




as Ralph Waldo Emerson and John Lothrop MoUey, and divines as 
Right Rev. John B. Fitzpatrick, Roman-Catholic Bishop of Boston, 
Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, Bishop of South Carolina, and Revs. 
Cotton Mather, Benjamin Colman, Andrew Eliot, Joseph Tuckerman, 
William Jenks, Samuel Cooper Thacher, Francis Parkman, N. L. 
Frothingham, William H. Fumess, Alexander Young, Frederic A. Far- 
ley, James Freeman Clarke, William Henry Channing, Henry Ward 
Beecher, John F. W. Ware, Edward E. Hale, and Phillips Brooks. 

In 1844 the Boston Latin-School Association, to which all who 
have ever been masters or pupils in the School are eligible, was 
formed to promote interest in il, and provide for its library. It " con- 
stantly," says the School Committee in one of its reports, " keeps in 
view the good of the School, from year to year adds to 
displayed in the rooms and to the number of choice volumes in 
classical library." Its library in the school-building, for the use 
masters and pupils, contains "one of the choicest collections of cla 
cal works in the country, — the editions being the most desirable, 
the books of reference the rarest and most valuable." 



Manlsomiiy SUhU. 



Thus constantly manifesting its interest in the School, and seeking 
to promote its welfare, the Association has given ample assurance 
that if the time ever comes, of which President Eliot of Harvard 
University hopefully spoke in his speech as chairman at the dinner 
of the Association in 1878, when those who have been its pupils shall 
have some voice and share in the government of the School, they 
may be depended upon lealously to maintain its prestige unimpaired, 
to keep its glories untarnished, to augment its efficiency, and add to 
its renown. 

In 1847 the Association published a Catalogue of Masters and 
Pupils, as complete as it could then be made. A few years ago 
Master Hunt's manuscript catalogue was found, in which occnned 
new names of scholars between 1775 and 1805, and other interesting 
information. The revision and republication of these catalogues have 
been intrusted to a committee, who before- many months will issue 
a new one, larger than the former, and containing historical notes, 
and many additional names. 

Few schools have a history so extended or so honorable; as this 
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which has here been merely sketched ; few can show such a memora- 
ble list of graduates ; few have more completely fulfilled the purpose 
of their existence, or justified the hopes of their founders. 

The citizens of Boston are entitled to take an honorable pride in it : 
they ought to appreciate the credit it confers upon the city, and to 
cherish it with jealous and loving care. It will in a few years be 
able to follow the City itself in celebrating its quarter-millennial anni- 
versary. May it live and grow with unabated usefulness until it can 
count its thousandth year ! may the day be far distant when those who 
should protect it shall raise their hands to destroy it, or merge its 
glories in any institution of more recent creation ! Our good wishes 
for it cannot be better expressed than in the words with which Mr. 
Winthrop, presiding over the dinner of the Association, closed his 
eloquent speech: "The continued prosperity of the old Boston 
Public Latin Schooi^ — in secu/a secu/orum.'^ 



PROFESSOR BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 

It is with the deepest regret that we chronicle the death of 
Benjamin Peirce, Perkins Professor of Astronomy and Mathematics, 
which occurred at his residence on Kirkland Street, in Cambridge, 
on the sixth day of October, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
In the May Harvard Register, Ex-president Thomas Hill, D.D., 
LL.D., contributed a carefully prepared biographical sketch of Pro- 
fessor Peirce, which was accompanied by his portrait. In that sketch 
the chief works of his earnest life were interestingly described. 

The funeral services took place in Appleton Chapel on Saturday, 
Oct. 9, at half-past one o'clock. 

The attendance included a very full representation of the Corpora- 
tion, the Overseers, and the various Faculties of the University ; a large 
deputation of officers of the United-States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, including the superintendent, Professor J. E. Hilgard, and 
Assistants, Boutelle, Dean, Mitchell, and Whiting; Hon. William 
Gray, Rev. W. H. Channing, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Rev. Chandler Robbins, and other members of the 
class of 1829; Professors H. N. Newton and Leonard Waldo of Yale 
College ; and a great number of other distinguished friends of the 
deceased. Among these were Henry W. Longfellow, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Newell, Charles Francis Adams, Lyon Playfair, 
Robert C. Wnthrop, Edward Everett Hale, Phillips Brooks, Alex- 
ander McKenzie, John Langdon Sibley, E. Rock wood Hoar, George 
Nichols, Edwin P. Seaver, Estes Howe, Frederick O. Prince, E. S. 
Tobey, T. W. Higginson, E. P. Whipple, Frank B. Sanborn, and 
Henry Cjibot Lodge. 

The pall-bearers were, — 



President Charles W. Eliot. 

Ex-President Thomas Hill. 

Capt. C. P. Patterson, Superintendent of the 
United-States Coast Survey. 

Professor J. J. Sylvester, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Hon. J. IngersoU Bowditch. 



Professor Simon Newcomb, Superintendent 
of the American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac. 

Dr. Oliver WcndcU Holmes. 

Professor Joseph Lovering. 

Dr. Morrill Wyman. 



The services were brief but impressive. The Chapel choir, assisted 
by the Glee Club, sang Cherubini's " Pie Jesu," and George L. Os- 
good sang " Come unto Me." After the Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody 
had read portions of Scripture and had offered prayer, the Rev. Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, a classmate of the deceased, made an address, 
which is printed in full below. After these services the remains were 
taken to the Cambridge Cemetery. 

DR. CLARKE'S ADDRESS. 

It is very seldom that a man goes away, whose place is not soon and easily 
filled. He may be a little wiser, a little better, a little stronger than others ; 
but others come so near him in his special function that they soon replace 
him. Only occasionally can we use the poet's words, and say, — 

" iV>c vt£ie{ gMicguam simile aut secundum." — 
" No one like him, no one near him." 

Bat we must say to now. Our friend, who has left us, filled a place no one 



else can occupy. In that department of intelligence in which alone man 
seems emancipated from human liability to error, — in which, with sure foot, 
he can advance step by step, along the path of the creative mind, — our 
brother stood among us alone. In this sphere he was able to speak as one 
having authority ; and who was there who could question or criticise ? What 
a singular and strange gift was this mighty function of his intellect ! It was 
born with him. He seemed able, from the very first, to read, with easy facil* 
ity, the problems of mathematics which others could only solve with labor. 
As a classmate I remember that our teacher in mathematics, the good and 
strong man who has just preceded him, — George Ripley, — never ventured 
in the recitation room to do more than ask one question of Peirce ; and then 
allow him to demonstrate it in his own way, as he pleased. It is not for me, 
however, to speak of his accomplishment and attainment on this great line 
of thought. I leave the task to others, who will tell us how he has explored 
these regions of mystery alone, and has gone sounding along the dim and 
perilous ways untrodden before ; how he has furnished new methods of dis- 
covery for those who shall follow him ; and stated some results, which thus 
far no critic has yet seemed able either to accept or to deny. But that which 
I most feel now, as I stand here with you to say our brief farewell to this 
noble friend and brother, is, that, on these cold peaks of primeval thought, 
where he stood alone with the eternal Laws of Nature, he saw no blind 
forces, no dead laws, but always spirit and life. His head was never divorced 
from his heart. While studying physical facts and methods, he was led, not 
toward materialism, but toward idealism. The more he became familiar with 
Nature, the more he looked through Nature up to the God of Nature. His 
intelligence was so large that it did not need to drop the spiritual side of the 
universe, in its contemplation of the material order of things, but was able 
to hold both, at the same time, in its ample grasp. One-sided science and 
one-sided religion may be hostile, but in his soul these two were one. He 
saw God in Nature, as in history and in life. His religion was rational, and 
his science was religious. What a happy life has his been ! You, his fellow- 
workers during long years, in this University, who have seen his manner of 
living ; you, his companions in science, who have taken sweet counsel with 
him on those high themes, and walked in company^with him to that House of 
God, which men call Nature ; we, his friends of many years, classmates, 
brothers, — none of us to-day, can shed bitter tears for him who 

** Having run 

The round of man's appointed years, at last, 
Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's labors done. 
Serenely to his quiet rest has passed." 

We are never nearer immortality than in the presence of such a deatk as this. 
We do not feel, we cannot imagine, this to be the end. That marvellous 
power which holds suns and atoms equally in its grasp ; that creative exu- 
berance which is yet so conservative that it gathers up every fragment so that 
nothing be lost; this power cannot allow the personal soul, which he has 
brought up to such a height of development, to be dissipated anew into empti- 
ness. The mind which has been led by God so far, cannot stop abruptly here. 
If no little bird, on its rocking nest among the boughs, is forgotten by God, we 
may trust ourselves and those we love to that providence which holds us all 
in the hollow of its hand. It were almost an absurdity in creation, for such 
carefully developed souls, the ripe fruit of long ages of preparation, to come 
to an end, with the decay of their earthly organization. The Creator has 
hung an impenetrable veil between this world and the next, shutting us out 
from precise knowledge of the great beyond, and so confining us to what we 
can know and do here. If we saw more of the future, perhaps we should 
tire too soon of the present. But some things we may believe. Since the 
Father sends death to all his children, just as he sends them life ; as he sends 
death to the wise and weak, to the saint and the criminal, to the believer and 
the Atheist, death must be good ; for what God gives to ali is a blessing. It 
must be a good thing to die, when death comes. And, since the unexhausted 
powers in man are thought, love, and action ; since there is so much more to 
know, to love, and to do, than we can accomplish here ; we may believe, that, 
in the future life, our heaven will be, as our heaven is here, in having plenty 
to know, plenty to love, and plenty to do. How much work here is just 
begun, and then dropped ! How the tenderest love of this life seems cold 
and weak, to that of which the human heart is capable ! What vast problems 
of thought open before our eyes, insoluble by our present methods 1 The 
best things we have or do in this world are only prophecies of what is wait- 
ing for us hereafter. We open our arms so wide, and we embrace so little I 
We are like children to whom the mother says, " Be patient, little ones, there 
is time enough, you shall have it all by and by." Go up, then, dear friend, 
and go on ! Outsoaring the shadow of our night ; advancing into regions of 
knowledge to which all former insight is but the auroral presage of coming 
day ; go on, to see what you foresaw ! Go up into larger ranges of vision, 
into a mightier fulness of comprehension. The soul that always humbled 
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itself here in adoration of the first Fair, sole True, will be exalted into com- 
munion with the intellectual principalities and powers above. There, too, you 
will, we trust, meet again the noble brothers of science who have gone before, 
those who also believed at once in law and love, in things seen and things 
unseen, in the God of Nature and the God of Reason and the God of Spirit 
There you will meet with Agassiz and Jeffries Wyman, Henry and Bache ; and 
renew on a higher plane the studies and affections of earth. Farewell, 
brother, for a little time. We who remain will endeavor to use these golden 
hours of time with something of your fidelity, we also will do the work of 
Him who sent us while it is day. We will go back to life, not sadly, but 
grateful to Him who has given us such noble friendships, has enabled us to 
be the witness of such great labors, and who feeds the heart with such 
immortal hopes. • 

The next day, Sunday, Oct. lo, the Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody 
preached the following memorial sermon. 



THE SERMON OF DR. PEABODY. 

I give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish." — John x. 38. 



(f 



As most of you well know, I am among those who attach to declarations 
like this from our Saviour infallible authority, and who believe that his prom- 
ise of eternal life was sealed and confirmed by his own resurrection from the 
dead. But did I not thus believe, I still should derive from him my strongest 
argument for immortality. If he bore no specially divine commission for 
mankind, if he simply took and holds, like any other man, the place due to 
his ability and character, I still must recognize him, the world tacitly 
recognizes him, as the greatest of men, — the greatest both intellectually and 
morally, and especially so, in that in him, mind and heart, the intellect and the 
spirit, were unified as we know not of their having been in any one beside. 
He knew human nature so well, that while all moral and spiritual teaching 
not of his school has had but a brief currency, the world has been constantly 
growing into the appreciation of his teaching in the precise proportion in 
which it has advanced in intelligence and culture. At the same time, in 
strength and in beauty, in purity and in love, in those virtues that give might 
and glory to manhood, in the gentler graces that enrich and adorn quiet 
scenes and uneventful life, we know not his peer. No other character pre- 
sents an aspect equally blameless and lovely in every view, to all conditions 
of men, and in all time. 

Such a spirit as his cannot but have the clearest spiritual insight. He 
convinces me by my conversance with him that he knows more about the 
realm of spiritual being than any one else who ever trod the earth, that he 
beheld God, entered into the Divine mind, drank in truth from its living and 
eternal fountain, as no other human being ever did ; and what he says, with 
entire assurance, with regard to God and man, commends itself to my im- 
plicit reception. What he professes to know I must believe. What I of 
myself dimly see and faintly hope looks clear and certain, if it has his attes- 
tation. In the spiritual realm, I am still a stranger in many of its provinces, 
though I hope to be more than a sojourner ; but when I enter into commun- 
ion with him, I feel that I have joined myself to a citizen of that country, 
who has explored the whole of it, and on whose accounts of it I can place 
full reliance. Now, he always speaks of immortality, as if it were with him 
a matter not of doubt or conjecture, not of mere hope, but of certainty. 

Nor does it seem to me of small interest for us that, in general, it has been 
the strong and good who have had this assurance ; while, of those who have 
denied human immortality as a baseless vision of fanaticism, no mean pro- 
portion have been men who not unfitly might have felt that they had souls 
not worth preserving. Not that I would cast reproach on honest scepticism, 
least of all, on that not infrequent type which dares not believe so great a 
blessedness ; but it certainly has seldom been among spiritually minded men, 
or among those of pure and high morality, that is, among the kind of men 
that have been the most at home in the spiritual world, that human immor- 
tality has reckoned its foremost deniers. 

But not only do I congratulate myself on the testimony of great and good 
men in harmony with that of Jesus Christ, — it is when I think of such men 
that real death seems utterly opi>osed to nature, and in itself incredible. Had 
not Jesus re-appeared, think you that John and Martha and Mary could have 
believed him wholly dead ? Had the great stone never been rolled away from 
the sepulchre, would not the saintly women who went thither have felt that 
the life so divinely pure, so radiantly beautiful, had sunk from their sight, 
only to rise in some other chamber of that Father^s house of which he had 
been talking so familiarly only three nights before ? 

But without dwelling on him, the All Perfect, have we not a like feeling 
with reference to all persons of advanced wisdom and worth ? In our own 
thoi^ht we cannot make them dead. They will not stay dead. Press down 



as you will the earth-clods over what bore their names, you cannot feel that 
they are buried there, — that all that there was of them is mouldering and 
crumbling away under the ground. 

We talk of a finished life, a life beautifully rounded off, one that has 
reached its natural period, and is harvested in its late autunm like a shock of 
corn in its season. There are no such lives ; or, if there be any, they are the 
kind of lives of which such things are never said. The only finished lives 
are those that are never fairly begun. The only symmetrically rounded lives 
are those that have described very small circles. The saint, the sage, the 
genius, though he live to fourscore, feels that his life has been otily a begin- 
ning to live, and feels so the more profoundly, the farther he advances in 
wisdom and goodness. The more resplendently he reflects the Divine image, 
the more transcendently glorious, beyond his present attainment, seems to 
him the supreme Archetype of goodness. The deeper his search into the 
works and providence of God, the more vast is the realm of the unexplored ; 
for each new province that becomes known to him abuts on every side upon 
provinces unknown or but dimly seen. Curiosity, longing, yearning, craving 
for more of love and of goodness, for more of truth and of light, grows by 
what it feeds on, and is never more intense and active than almost or quite 
on the brink of the grave, sometimes in the very last moments making 
the hope of immortality a prophetic vision of a broader, higher scope for the 
cognitive and active powers ; while if there be a brief suspension as the 
body lingers and languishes under the death-shadow, it is no longer or more 
entire than may have intervened in the infirmities or illnesses of earlier 
days. 

The broken column was, you know, the old heathen symbol of a life cut 
down on its midway career. If there be a reality in death, the symbol is still 
more appropriate to the lengthened earthly life that has been consecrated to 
truth and duty. But, blessed be God, the coljumn is not broken. What 
seems the line of fracture is but the jagged lower outline of a cloud which 
the keen vision of faith can pierce, and trace the column as it rises and rises, 
stage upon stage, into the upper heavens among the pillars on which rests 
the throne of the Eternal. Oh ! never seems death so utterly unreal as when 
it hides from mortal sight the greatly good, the excellently great I am sure 
that to them, so far as they retain self-consciousness under the death-shadow, 
it is but a fleeting shadow ; and if for a little while it rests densely on sense 
and soul, how transcendently glorious the moment when it is lifted from 
them, and they awake in the everlasting light ! 

Such are the thoughts which must have filled many minds and hearts, as 
we looked on that serenely beautiful countenance over which yesterday we 
here offered our prayers and thanksgivings. 

Professor Peirce, passing from us in the fiftieth year of his official connec- 
tion with our University, had a longer term of service than any member of 
the academic corps from the foundation of the College, with the one excep- 
tion of the venerable Tutor Flynt. There was no faint prophecy of his emi- 
nence in the families from which he sprang. His father had graduated with 
the first honors of his class, and in his latter years was well known here as 
of no less rich endowments of mind than surpassing moral worth. His 
mother belonged in intellect no less than by birth to a family distinguished 
for ability and attainments, and was the sister of the eminent divine. Rev. 
Dr. Nichols, who was second to no man of his time in vigorous thought, 
lofty ideality, and kindling fervor of utterance, and who possessed, too, a 
rare capacity and love for mathematical study and investigation. Our Pro- 
fessor, by common consent unsurpassed in his chosen department, has not 
transcended the expectation concerning him in his college days, when his 
fellow-townsman and friend, the venerable Bowditch, foretold of the boy that 
he would be the first mathematician of his age. His fellow-teachers here 
had distinct prescience of what he would become, when his tutorship began. 
While he already took longer steps in the class-room than permitted laggards 
to keep pace with him, his enthusiasm inspired scholars of the higher order, 
and made studies that had before been a weary necessity a privilege and a 
joy. His earliest text-books, unequalled in their kind, marked an era in his 
department, substituting rigid mathematical processes for easier, but looser 
methods, which levied on the mind a lighter tax, but gave in return a much 
scantier revenue. In the second year of his tutorship the absence of Pro- 
fessor Farrar left him at the head of his department, of which he held the 
direction till he could resign it, with the prestige of his name so worthily 
maintained, to his son, of kindred taste and capacity. 

His work and his fame, before and since, have been world-wide. The 
introductory volume of his ''Physical and Celestial Mechanics'* few have 
read, because few could read it ; but by those few it has been regarded as the 
most profound and thorough and enterprising work of the century, opening 
vistas of speculation and research which may give direction and scope for 
the greatest minds of coming generations. If he did not discover the planet 
Neptune, he did more, in establishing, with the ultimate acquiescence ol the 
scientific world, a possible alternative solution of the disturbaiices of UnuraSb 
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At the same time, his practical services in the superintendence of the Coast 
Surrey and in connection with the Nautical Almanac have proved that the 
highest science has its utilities for the working-day world, and can bear its 
indispensable part in the arts most essential to human safety and well-being ; 
nay, that nothing short of this in thoroughness and accuracy can meet the 
just demands of an advanced civilization. 

Of late years his labors as an instructor have been nominally small, and 
for very few pupils ; but never has he taught so efficiently, or with results so 
well worthy of the mind and heart and soul which he has put into his work. 
His students have been inflamed with his fervor, stirred to high ambition by 
his earnest appeals to every noble sentiment, and started by him, not on the 
cold, plodding study of books, but on the vivid, eager pursuit of the eternal 
truth of God, of which the signs and quantities of mathematics are the sym- 
bols. There are in other universities, as in our own, not so much trained as 
inspired teachers, who owe it to him that they are not hearing schoolboy reci- 
tations, but transmitting a living science. 

Among the various forms of his activity, emphatic mention should be made 
of his several courses of lectures open to a larger public here and in Boston. 
These have been unique, and I doubt whether there has been any living man 
who could have approached him in the union of close scientific reasoning^ 
bold and universe-sweeping speculation, poetic fancy, vivid ideality, and 
profound religious faith and reverence. In these lectures he has shown, as 
he always felt with adoring awe, that the mathematician enters as none else 
can into the intimate thought of God, sees things precisely as they are seen 
by the Infinite Mind, holds the scale and compasses with which the Eternal 
Wisdom built the earth and meted out the heavens. 

Indeed, this consciousness has pervaded his whole scientific life. It was 
active in his early youth, as his co-evals well remember; it has gathered 
strength with his years; it struck the ever recurring key-note in his latest 
public utterances. He was a devout. God-fearing man, — a Christian, in the 
whole aim, tenor, and habit of his life. This, — from early, I might almost 
say native, feeling, and equally from faithful inquiry and established convic- 
tion. He was conversant with the phases of scientific infidelity, and by no 
means unfamiliar with the historic grounds of scepticism. Nor can I regard 
it as without profound significance, that a mind second to none in keen intui- 
tion, in aesthetic sensibility, in imaginative fervor, and in the capacity of close 
and cogent reasoning, maintained through life an unshaken belief and trust 
in the power, providence, and love of God, as beheld in his works, and as in- 
carnate in our Lord and Saviour. 

There is no need that I speak here of his pure, upright, faithful life. In 
this, as in his scientific genius, the youth was "father of the man." We who 
were conversant with his boyhood have not the slightest remembrance of 
aught that was not in beautiful harmony with what he has been in these later 
years, when to know him has been to love, admire, and revere. 

He has gone from us, not too soon for him to enter on those larger, loftier 
fields of vision, whose forecast glories shed a light not of earth on his ad- 
vancing years, but, were it not that God knows best when to call his children 
home, we should say, far too soon for us ; for, before the brief shadow fell 
upon him, he seemed still in the full meridian of his lifc>day. It has been 
no rare experience to miss the brightest of a galaxy. But now, our one par- 
ticular star is quenched. Be it ours to cherish the honored name so redolent 
of genius and eloquence, of social worth and civic virtue, of Christian faith 
and piety. And in that nearer circle in which the precious memories of our 
friend are now so laden with the fresh sorrow of bereavement, may they all 
be transformed into hopes full of immortality, as they cluster around the 
home where God in his own good time shall gather the parted family, and 
where " there shall be no more death ! " 



THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 

An editorial notice in the Boston Daily Advertiser^ on the morning 
of Oct 7, said, — 

"The death of Professor Benjamin Peirce is a great and national loss; for 
he was the Nestor of American mathematicians, and the historic transition 
from the illustrious Nathaniel Bowditch to the present generation of mathe- 
matical minds. And among these the son of the deceased, Mr. Charles 
Sanders Peirce, is not so much the rising hope as he is the worthy heir of 
great traditions. If Newton and Gauss are the greatest of modern mathe- 
maticians, the late Professor Peirce's merits will rank with the marvellous 
achievements of the BernouUis, Eulcr, and Laplace. For not only has he 
extended the field of mathematics, he has also re-surveyed the larger part of 
the field, and by the introduction of new methods enabled his successors to 
cover more ground in less time than was previously possible. This is shown 
even in his elementary treatises, in his treatise on analytical mechanics of 
1S57, and in his 'Linear Associative Algebra' of 187a Had he chosen to 



publish a selected edition of his mathematical works satisfactory to himself, 
there is reason to believe that for centuries to come the world would not 
willingly let them die. The layman's impression, that a science as precise 
and formal as mathematics is necessarily dry and abstract, is not borne out 
'by Professor Peirce*s works and his personal character. Both were to a 
remarkable degree imaginative, speculative, and emotional. Both were filled 
with that reverence which is the almost uniform result of having felt the 
living pulse of everlasting truths. Nor has Professor Peirce's life been 
spent in learned retirement He was among the teachers at Round Hill ; 
since 1831 he has been one of the bright, particular stars of Harvard Col- 
lege ; the Harvard Observatory was founded through his help ; he was next 
to Bache the strongest man connected with the United-States Coast Survey ; 
he helped in making the American Ephemeris an authority rarely challenged ; 
he contributed to the transactions of the National Academy, the American 
Academy, and other learned societies ; and he was of value wheresoever he 
choose to mingle with his fellow-citizens. For as was his science, true and 
pure, so was the man." 

ACTION OF THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS. 

At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Oct. 1 1, 1880, the following entry was made upon the record : — 

**The President and Fellows desire to express their deep regret at the 
death of Benjamin Peirce, Perkins Professor of Astronomy and Mathemat- 
ics, on the 6th inst, in the seventy-second year of his age, and the fiftieth 
of his service as a College teacher. 

"The University must long lament the loss of an intelligence so rare, an 
experience so rich, and a personal influence so strong, as his. 

'* As a teacher, he inspired young minds with a love of truth, and touched 
them with his own enthusiasm ; as a man of science, his attainments and 
achievements and his public services have reflected honor upon the Univer* 
sity and the country.** 



HARVARD AND HAVERFORD. 

BY PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D. 

While every American college and university is largely indebted to 
Harvard, there are some peculiar points of common interest between 
the oldest American college and the oldest college of the Society of 
Friends. 

Near the opening of George Fox's journal, he says, "When I came 
to eleven years of age, I knew pureness and righteousness." * This 
was in 1635, the year in which John Harvard received his diploma as 
Master of Arts, and the year before the first appropriation was made 
for establishing Harvard College. It was probably in the very year 
in which the first Harvard degrees were conferred, that Fox received 
the message of the Lord : "Thou seest how young people go together 
into vanity, and old people into the earth ; and thou must forsake 
all, both young and old, and keep out of all, and be as a stranger 
unto all." 2 

The pioneer university of America and the religious Society of 
Friends have, therefore, grown up together. The former adopted as 
its motto "Christo et Ecclesiae;" the latter preached "the mys- 
tery which hath been hid from ages and from generations, . . . which 
is Christ in you, the hope of glory." In his letter to the king, written 
from prison in 1674, Fox says : "The principle of the Quakers is the 
spirit of Christ, who died for us, and is risen for our justification ; by 
which we know we are his, and he dwelleth in us by his spirit ; and by 
the spirit of Christ we are led out of unrighteousness and ungodli- 
ness."* 

This community of interest is the ofEspring of a common manliness, 
and a community of aspiration which can brook no encroachment on 
the freedom of truth or the rights of conscience. The culmination 
of Protestantism led Puritan and Friend alike, to leave the comforts of 
home and civilization, to encounter dangers of which travellers by 
ocean-steamers can form little conception, and to seek in the wilder- 
ness of a new world an escape from religious tyranny. 

It is not strange that the self-sacrificing spirit, which was so ready 
to meet perils and privations for the sake of enjoying the untrammelled 
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exercise of paramount rights, should be jealous of any real or fancied 
infringement upon those rights from unexpected quarters \ neither is 
it strange that the conflict of extreme, earnest, and honest idiosyn- 
crasies should have gradually blunted the edges of self-assertion, thus, 
helping and hastening the growth of that liberal blending of liberty 
and law by which New England has been so largely characterized. 

The early recognition, by John Harvard and his fetlon'-worktfrs, of 
the value of education under religious influences, was in strict accord- 
ance with the invariable teaching and practice of the Society of 
Friends. George Fox established schools for instructing boys and 
girls "in whatsoever things were civil and useful in the creation."' 
His followers have manifested a continual interest in the "guarded 
education " of the young. The different yearly and subordinate meet- 
ings have maintained many excellent literary seminaries, in which the 
general teaching has been of such substantial and practical character 
as to promote the physical, intellectual, and moral vigor which have al- 
ways marked the society as a body. The continuance of this sympathy 
has been shown by the estimation which has been accorded to the 
works of Fox, Penn, and Barclay, in the Harvard Divinity School, by 
the practical recognition of the immediate influence of the Holy Spirit 



by Harvard alumni. At the present time two-thirds of the professors 
are Cambridge graduates. In 1856 a college charier was obtained; 
and the system of requiring written theses and examinations for the 
degree of A. M., which has been subsequently copied by many other 
colleges, was at once introduced. 

In three years Haverford will have ended its first half-century. It 
has not yet reached one-fifth of the age of our venerable alma mater, 
but its influence has already been felt in many directions and in ways 
which the times greatly need. The recognition of continual spiritual 
guidance, which was the distinguishing feature of George Fox's teach- 
ing, furnishes the most efEectual antidote against the conceit of flippant 
materialism and the overweening humility of agnosticism. Students 
who are systematically trained to a comprehension of the fact that all 
sure knowledge is spiritual, and that the so-called knowledge of male- 
rial existence and material laws is only a subordinate, though eminently 
natural and proper, inference from spiritual perceptions and relations, 
are in little danger of forgetting that there is a Providence greater than 
human providence, and a Wisdom greater than human wisdom, as well 
as a Power greater than human power, and that the Supreme Prov- 
idence, Wisdom, and Power are all but different manifestations, 
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in the sermons and doctrinal writings of Unitarian clergymen, and by 
the recent successful efforts to raise a fund for special religious instruc- 
tion at Cambridge. 

In 1832, the need of an institution of collegiate grade, for combining 
religious and academical training in the Society of Friends, was so 
widely felt that funds were raised for the establishment of " Haverford 
School," upon a farm of upwards of two hundred and twenty acres, a 
few miles west of Philadelphia. The grounds were laid out by an 
English landscape-gardener, who introduced the game of cricket with 
such success that the students have been uniformly ranked among 
the best American cricketers, and the healthful exercise has contrib- 
uted satisfactorily to the growth of the "mem saaa in corpore lano." 
For twenty-three years after the school was opened, although the cur- 
riculum was thoroughly collegiate, no degrees were conferred, but 
simple certificates of proficiency were given. In 1855, the present 
president of the college [Thomas Chase (1848), LL.D., Harvard, 
1878], after serving three years as tutor and acting-professor in Har- 
vard University, and two and a half years of travel and study in Europe, 
accepted an invitation to the chair of philology and literature; and 
since that date a controlling influence has been exerted at Haverford 
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OtroaraaeK, or fersona, of one supreme Ruler and Upholder of the 
universe. They know that there is,such a thing as positive knowledge, 
and that the source of that knowledge can only be found in the Creator 
who has given it to them. 

The excellent results of an education which is thus methodically 
built on a solid spiritual foundation, have been fell beyond the limits 
of the small denomination which they represent. For many years an 
important professorship at Harvard has been held by a Haverford 
graduate ; and Haverford has become, to a certain extent, a training 
college for university or post-graduate study at Harvard, where the 
Haverford diploma is regularly received as an equivalent for the en- 
trance examinations of the senior year. In 00 Instance has there 
been any abuse of the privileges which have been thus accorded ; in 
no instance has there been any inability to keep up with the prescribed 
course of study ; in no instance has the doulile allegiance done aught 
but honor to the student, to the college, and to the University. 

For nearly a century the religious teaching of Harvard has been 
mainly governed by the needs of the large intellectual class who ac- 
knowledge an omnipresent Ruler, who is All-loving, Almighty, and 
All-wise, whom they delight to worship as their heavenly Father, but 
of whom, through fear of "dividing the substance," they hesitate to 
speak in tenns which mi|;ht b; interpreted as clai ining a knowledge 
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of mysteries which are beyond their comprehension. There is a much 
larger class, who are so filled with a sense of Iheir own weakness and 
unwOTthiness that they yearn after a still closer and, as it were, broth- 
erly relationship of sympathy and suffering, under which they may 
be emboldened t^ approach the throne of grace with the prayer of 
David : " Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 
Ik accepuble in thy sight, Lord, my strength and my Redeemer." 
There is also a third class, rejoicing in the belief that God is a spirit, 
who is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, who offers them at all 
times the spiritual guidance which is best suited to their immediate 
spiritual condition, and who will require nothing at their hands but a 
simple, childlike acceptance of that guidance, and consequent obedi- 
ence to their clearly perceived intimations of truth and duty. 

The teaching of Haverford is based on a recognition of the Divine 
Image in the threefold, emotional, spontaneous, and intellectual nature 
of the human mind, and a consequent belief that such harmonious 
development of complete manhood as is most desirable can only be 
attained through the study and acceptance of all the primary phases 
of belief, and the diligent search 
for the fundamental postulates which 
unite them all, reconcile them all, and 
give them all their vitality. Those 
who adopt this catholic view readily 
admit that religion, as well as science, 
should always be practical, progress- 
ive and aggressive, in the adaptation 
of its unchanging principles to the 
changing requirements of human 
progress ; thai it will always encour- 
age the pursuit of the highest ideals ; 
that it will always have room for the 
most faithful and far-sighted workers 
in each of its three great fields ; and 
that the common goal towards which 
all are tending will become more and 
more manifest, in proportion to the 
increasing comprehension, by every 
man, of the results to which he has 
himself attained, and of their bearing 
on the general welfare of mankind. 

Is not the ripest scholarship of 
Harvard also enlisted in the work of 
communicatbg an experimental un- 
derstanding of the spiritual suprem- 
acy in the microcosm, which will 
lead to a sure knowledge of the uni- 
versal macrocosmic dependence of 
physical upon spiritual power ; and 
in securing a clear recognition of the 
great fact, that the human intellect 
and will exercise a limited control thoua 

over the same forces which are infi- 
nitely controlled by the Divine Intellect and Will 
mental in producing all the harmonies of nature ? 

Such an education as this is liberal, in the true and highest sense. 
It cherishes and enforces a generous calliolicity of spirit, which always 
welcomes an increase of truth and knowledge, while it makes char- 
itable allowance for the errors which naturally flow from Iiuman imper- 
fections. It encourages the symmetrical development of the whole 
man, with especial and continual reference to the paramount interests 
of the immortal soul, and to the marvellous provisions for the satisfac- 
tion of all its needs which have been revealed by the gospel of the 
Eternal Word. It finds no rest in any "dirt philosophy," which pro- 
fesses to explain the phenomena of conscious direction and control by 
gross, material, unconscious, and subordinate activities ; in any agnosti- 
cism, which attaches such exaggerated importance to the admitted 
limitations of knowledge as to doubt tlie truths which are most self- 
evident ; in any positivism, which repudiates theological and meta- 
physical explanations, while admitting that its own theories are the 
outgrowth oE theology and metaphysics, and while promulgating a new 
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theology and metaphysics of its own ; in any " mole-eyed science," 
which gropes hopelessly, in the darkness of its own shadow, after some 

' dim and counterfeit substitute for trvth; in any unguided, uncon- 
scious, self-originated, and self-sustained laws of evolution, which 

! develop fountains without source, ends without purpose, hannoniea 
widiout forethought. 

THE HARVARD UNION. 

BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 

Until the last few years, public speaking has been unpopular at 
Harvard. No surer way of getting an undesirable reputation could 
be found than to make a few remarks in a class-meeting; no man 
I liked to incur the odium, even of offering a motion. This state of 
I affairs seemed singular, since most college men are drawn from that 
I region where the blessing of town-meetings is supposed to educate 
! every citizen into a kind of modern Athenian. It was creditable to a 
man to write well, but it was not a special advantage to be able to de. 
liver well what he had written. The 
only public exhibitions or competi- 
tions were the Lee-prize readings, 
and the Boylsion-prize declamation ; 
and, whatever may have been thought 
by the instructors, it was not consid- 
ered a great honor among under- 
graduates to win in one of those 
contests. 

A natural result of such a preju- 
dice against " speaking in meeting " 
was, that the business of the college 
societies was usually allowed to fall 
mto the hands of any one who was 
public spirited enough to give his 
time to it To cnticise the manage- 
ment of any organization was rare, 
and one who attempted it would be 
wary of repeating his effort The 
impression that most men were in- 
capable of making a speech on any 
topic was so general, that, if a hun- 
dred students were assembled for 
an important discussion, scarce half 
a dozen ventured to take part 

The cause of the indifference to 
public speaking might be found, in 
part, in that dislike of making one's 
self prominent, which is a charac- 
teristic of Harvard life. To do 
what other men avoid, is always con- 
sidered suspicious here. A further 
cause was, that there was almost 
no opporiunity for training in elocu- 
tion. Professor Baxter, whom his pupils remember with so much 
interest and regret, did all tlial he could ; but no one man could 
give instruction in oratory to such a college as this. The appoint- 
ment of two instructors, with the privilege of a quarter of an hour a 
week of private instruction offered to all juniors and seniors, has gone 
far toward making a good delivery something worth having, and there- 
fore worth acquiring. A Boylston prize for declamation has become 
a great honor \ and the competition for commencement parts was 
never so great as last year. 

OS-hand speaking, however, needs a further training. The College 
has done its part toward providing for that need by establishing an 
elective in debate, which has proved not only a useful, but a popular 
course. To further this good effect, and to extend the same advantage 
to those who have not chosen the course as a part of their college 
work, the Harvard Union has been organized by the students. The 
plan of a general debating society, to be open to any member of the 
University, though familiar enough at Oxford and Cambridge, had 
never before seemed possible at Harvard ; but it has succeeded. 
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Beginning about six moDlbs ago, it has now upwards of a liundred 
and fifty mem i>ers, and the large attendance at tlie meelings showa 
that the Harvard men can be interested in a vigorous and licen deviate. 
In genera], the discussions are carried out in a remarlcably fair and 
broad spirit. The disposition to quibble, and to use fine, hair-split- 
ting arguments, which is so annoying in many societies, is rarely 
displayed, and is always disliked. The procedure, taken from that 
of the Oxford Union, is to lake a secret ballot on the merits of 
the question before the debate, and an open vote on the merits of the 
argument after the debate ; thus giving the stimulus of an attempt to 
influence the minds of the hearers, — to talk to the jury, so to speak. 

The advantages of such a society are far from being limited to the 
practice of public speaking: a society where men stand entirely on 
their merits, where every man's talent is recogniied and sought, if he 
has any, is an aid to the spirit of union essential to a great university. 
It is a noteworthy fact, also, that there has never been a more intelli- 
gent interest in politics among college men than during the past 
campaign. This interest it is highly important to keep up and to 
train. No college is better instructed in the theory of political 
science. Tlie Union aims to educate iis members to express sound 
truths in a convincing manner; and, though young Ciceros and 
Chathams are not very plentiful as ye^ it is hoped that the work of 
the society will become permanent. 



WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. ST. LOUIS. 

LETTER FROM CHANCELLOR WILLIAM G. ELIOT, D.D. 

To the Editor of The Harvard Register. 

"The house that is building is not like the house that is built ;" and 
although "the child is father of the man," it is hard to believe it when 
the child is in the cradle. And so, amidst the finished structures of 
the American Cambridge, where the alma mater matram sits in 
more than regal dignity, one may well be pardoned for smiling at the 
Infant efforts of " Western Colleges," which are apt to bear ambitious 
names, prophetic of great things in the remote future, while painfully 
busy with the little things of the present day. 

Nor do I think that the smile does us any harm, knowing, as we do, 
that it is one of sympathy, not of ridicule, and also believing that we 
have our own work to do, in our several places, which must be done 
in our own fashion, after our own measure, and with reference to our 
own immediate surroundings. If well done, it will in time speak for 
itself. In a century or two, the record may be worth reading. 

Twenty-seven years ago, here in St. Louis, a few of us began the 
establishment of a boys' grammar school, with almost no money, with 
small social influence, with no trained teachers, in a community which 
cared but little for polite learning, or art, or science, in a border-State 
which was just beginning to be restive under the social burden of slave- 
ry and slave institutions ; but from the firsi we had a fixed and ex- 
pressed purpose of building up a university worthy of the name.' 
Year after year, with slowly -in creasing strength, we have labored to 
meet present demands, doing primary and secondary work, undertak- 
ing nothing but what we could do reasonably well, rising somewhat, 
from time to time, in the grade and dignity of effort and attainment, 
until now, when our first graduates are barely entering upon the years 
of middle life, and we begin to feel that the foundation is permanently 
and well laid. Another twenty-five years of equal progress would 
make our young " Washington University " one of the leading insti- 
tutions in the land. But by that lime where Harvard and Yale will be, 
no one can tell. 

If, after this introduction, any of your readers take interest enough 
in Western affairs to justify it, I will send them a brief sketch 
of our Manual Training School, now in successful operation, and of 
the new Art Museum, of which we are very proud. But, frankly 
speaking, I doubt if your readers wilt care much about these things, 
when so far away, — unless, perhaps, the fact that six of our profess- 
ors are Harvard raen may entitle us to a friendly hearing. 

WiLLiAU G. Eliot. 
St. Louu, Oct. I, iSSo. 



BENJAMIN TYLER REED. 

BY JULIUS H. WARD. 

The late Benjamin Tyler Reed, who bore his father's name, was 
bom in the old town of Marblehead, Sept. zo, iSoi, and spent his 
boyhood among its quaint and warm-hearted [Mople. In those days 
its commerce was considerable, and its sea-kings had almost a national 
fame. His parents were excellent New-England people, of moderate 
means, who did every thing in their power to give their son a liberal 
education. He was prepared for college at Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, and entered Harvard in the class of 182 1, where, among his 
classmates, were Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles W. Upham (of 
"Salem-wiichcraft" fame), Judge Edward Kent of Maine, Judge 
Edward G, Loring, and the late Robert W. Barnwell. Either before 
he entered college, or during his academical career, he spent some 
time in teaching school, which was not much to his taste. Unlike 
most of his classmates, but in accordance with all the associations of 
his youth, he chose a mercantile career, and at an early day displayed 
a remarkable aptitude for the complicated affairs of business and com- 
merce. On leaving college he entered the counting-room of " Billy " 
Gray, as the famous merchant was then called ; and, after serving 

business, be- 




ihe Eastern Railroad corporation 
years. He then became thi 
pany, and grc 
one of the dii 
sponsible position: 



came a member of the house 
of William Ropes, Reed, & 
Co. Their business was the 
same which in those days was 
carried on, to a great extent, 
by the wealthy men of Salem 
and Marblehead, — ocean 
commerce, trade with Russia 
and other countries ; their 
ships went to the most dis- 
tant ports, and their ventures 
seldom failed to yield sub- 
stantial returns. Mr. Reed 
sent his ships to Cahfornia 
when San Francisco was little 
more than a bare sand-baak. 
This ability to make success- 
ful financial ventures made 
him a valuable adviser in en- 
terprises requiring a large 
vision and great sagacity. 
He was the first treasurer of 
336-7, and held the office for ten 
of the Bay State Iron Com- 
of the largest owners in its stock. He was 
le Sliawmut National Bank, and held re- 
ilar institutions. The special 



bent of his mind was for financial pursuits. He ranked among n 
chants as a clear-headed and far-sighted business man. He began 
life poor, and was essentially the maker of his own fortune, which. 
at the time of his death in 1874, was reckoned at more than a million 
dollars. The gaining of money, however, was not his only object in 
life. Like Amos Lawrence, he retired from active business in 1856, 
that he might learn how to dispense wisely what God had put into 
his hands. 

Mr. Reed was not, in early life, what is termed a religious man. 
He was fond of society, and had his share of its pleasures; but when 
he became a Christian, and was confirmed in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, at St. Paul's, Boston, he was a changed man, not less social 
or genial than before, but living upon a different plane. Naturally of 
a generous disposition, while he gave largely and widely, he also gave 
wisely. As hfe advanced he thought more and more of the religious 
uses of wealth, and one day informed his friend Edward S. Rand, 
that he intended to make piovision for the founding of an Episcopal 
Theological School ' at Cambridge. Not long after this he surprised 
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Mr. Rand by telling him that he had determined to establish this ' 
^chool duriog bis lifetime, and by placing in his hands at the same , 
ticne the money and the documents indicating his wishes in regard to 
the whole matter. This initial step was taken as the two happened . 
to meet one afternoon on State Street. Mr. Reed had put the entire I 
trusts in Mr.- Rand's hands, but himself selected two additional trus- 
tees, which numl}er was afterwards increased to live. He moreover I 
requested that his rector, the Rev. Frederic D. Huntington, of Em- ' 
nuDuel Church, Boston, should be consulted in the drawing-up of , 
A scheme for the proposed institution. The indenture was signed | 
and sealed Jan. 22, 1867, by Benjamin Tyler Reed, Edward S. Rand, | 
Robert C. Winlhrop, and John Phelps Putnam, and the institution 
was incorporated in the same year. Mr. Reed evidently felt, in 
creating this splendid endowment, what is felt with increasing force by 
all who study present educational forces, — that the adequate prepara- 1 
tion of men for the sacred ministry is one of the best services which 1 
can be rendered to the Church of Christ. His original gift of one 
hundred thousand dollars was increased, before his death, by an ad- , 
ditional twenty-five thousand dollars, 
with which thebeautiful library, known 
as Reed Hall, was constructed His 
example has been followed by the 
late Robert M. Mason, and Amos A. 
Lawrence, and John Appleton Burn- 
ham, in the erection of Sl John's 
Memorial Chapel, Lawrence Hall, and 
Bumham Hall, until the nucleus origi- 
nated by him less than twenty years 
ago has already grown into a magnifi- 
cent ecclesiastical foundation j and his 
will provides, that, after satisfying 
certain bequests and life-estates, bis 
whole property shall become the prop- 
erty of the School as a permanent 
endowment. The late George S. 
Hillard once aptly characterized this 
group of buildings 'as "a bit of 
Oxford dropped right down in Cam- 
bridge." It may, perhaps, be safely 
said that no single person in the 
Episcopal Church has done more to 
forward the interests of theological 
education. Mr. Reed concentrated 
his efforts, while be did not narrow 
hb personal giving, upon one great 
work, which will transmit his memory 
In gratitude and blessing to countless 
generations. But in the larger gift 
he did not forget the smaller. The 
statue of Gen. Glover, "a soldier of 
the Revolution," and the trusted friend of Washington, the work of 
Martin Milmore, presented to the city of Boston, and erected in 1S75 
in the park on Commonwealth Avenue, was his humble tribute to one 
of his distinguished fellow- townsmen of Marblehead, and ihe inscrip- 
tion thereon was from his own pen. He was for many years senior 
warden of Emmanuel Church, Boston, and always a stanch friend 
of iu rectors- 
Mr. Reed was a genial, kind-hearted man, of noble impulses. The 
personal traits of his character were enriched by the oulflowings of a 
Christian spirit, which habitually prompted him to the exercise of 
kindness and a forbearing disposition toward his associates. This 
was particularly noticeable in his intercourse with persons holding 
subordinate positions under his direction. He loved little children, 
and knew how to enjoy life as he went along. He was a short, stout, 
thick-set man, and had a superb head, — his glory. His presence was 
a perpetual benediction. His look was more hopeful than downcast, 
always cheerful, always sunny. His manner was hearty and sincere. 
His religious opinions were identified with the Evangelical school of 



thought, but his benefactions knew no party lines. He is said to have 
remarked to one of the trustees of the School which he founded, that 
after he had given that amount of money for religious purposes he 
made money more rapidly than ever : but the coincidence only in- 
creased his sense of responsibility, and made him a still more gener- 
ous man. Age did not at all detract from his sunny temper, or chill 
his natural warmth of heart. He died from paralysis of the brain, on 
Palm Sunday, March 29, 1874, and was buried in Mount Auburn. 
The Church has had many " merchant princes," but no one among 
them has set a better example of " godly living and godly giving." 
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THE HARVARD ART CLUB'S ISSUE OF MR. MOORE'S 
DRAWINGS. 

The series of engravings, executed by Mr. Moore from his own 
designs, which the Harvard Art Club are now issuing, Is of unusual 
interest. For, beside the admirable qualities of draughtsmanship 
which these works exhibit, they show 
an excellent mastery on the part of 
the artist of one of the most exquisite 
and difficult processes of engraving. 
The combination of etching and 
mezzotint on the same plate has 
rarely been practised since Turner 
showed, in the incomparable plates 
of the Liber Siudiorum, of what this 
method is capable in the rendering of 
landscape. The impossibility of ri- 
valling his work, as well as the diffi- 
culties of the process, may have had 
their part in deterring later artists 
from experimenting in the same field, 
while the public taste has seemed to 
prefer other, less refined, and less 
exacting modes of representing na- 
ture. Just now a re-action in favor 
of this method seems to be begin- 
ning, of which these plates of Mr. 
Moore's are one of the first indica- 
tions, and Mr. Seymour Haden's 
latest plate, "Harlech Castle," is 
another. 

Mr. Moore was wise in choosing 
this mode of engraving his drawings, 
for there is no other style which can 
belter reproduce such refinement of 
line, and such dehcate gradations of 
light, as those in which much of the 
~"~ "-'""'■ charm of his work consists. He 

shows in these piales how well the metliod lends itself to production 
of subtle effecls. Take, for example, the second plale of the series, 
perhaps tlie finest of those yet issued, — the Gathering Storm around 
the crest of the Simplon, — and look at the light vaporousness of 
the mists rising and folding about the summit, and compare their 
tissue with that of the snow in the creases of the mountains, and 
with the stretch of the solid mountain side. The archway in Venice 
is of a very different character, but shows not less the exceptional 
accuracy and lidelily of Mr. Moore's drawing, the sensitiveness of 
his touch, and his fine perception of the significance of features not 
likely to allract a common or careless gaze, as records of history and 
memorials of senliment. Nothing could be better than the drawing 
and engraving of the archway, and the steps receding into the darkness. 
It is seldom that any drawing so true, simple, and firm, — so 
exemplary, in short, as Mr. Moore's, — is to be met with. Merely as 
lessons in drawing, quite apart from their higher qualities, these 
engravings deserve careful study. There could hardly be better 
correctives of the loose work, the unmeaning lines, and the coarse 
light and shade, which are characferistic of much of the drawing even 
of so-called artists. 
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The Harvard Art Club deserves credit for undertaking the issue of 
these plates, of which three are now ready for delivery to subscribers, 
and the remaining two may be looked for very shortly. 

C. E. N. 



NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

Gleanings from Pontresina. By Howard Payson Arnold. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 213 pp. 

This volume introduces its readers to a Swiss village until recently inac- 
cessible. Over its even yet difficult approach the author (a graduate in the 
class of 1852) furnishes "safe-conduct," and beguiles the way with much 
delightful chat. 

Pontresina, a village of fifty houses containing three hundred inhabitants, 
is situated in the Engadine, a district of the canton of Grisons, in the south- 
eastern part of Switzerland. This little town boasts an altitude of over six 
thousand feet, and has become known to the travelling world only within the 
last thirty-five years. Chiefly owing to the zeal of the Alpine Club, its atmo- 
sphere, supposed to be the most bracing south of the Arctic Circle, is now 
annually breathed by hundreds of strangers. Mr. Arnold has evidently the 
spirit of the true traveller, between whom and the mere tourist there exists a 
real difference. Of the latter class this author speaks, with much contempt, 
as "pernicious 'Cookeys' with their 'coupons,' who are daily caravaned over 
the continent in every direction where an iron track can be laid." Surely 
more consideration toward his less adventurous brothers would have argued 
greater courtesy and not less valor in himself. 

The honorable history of the Engadine is graphically sketched. Long 
under the control of the dukes of Suabia, it was transferred by them to the 
German Empire in the thirteenth century. In the fifteenth century it achieved 
an independence retained until 1803, when it joined fortunes with the Swiss 
confederation. One is glad in this easy way to form the acquaintance of the 
inhabitants of this lofty, mountain-circled hamlet They are of the frugal, 
temperate type, whose ^ dissipation consists of a glass of beer and a pipe,'* 
whom '* fifteen centimes enable to cut a dash," and in whose eyes *' a whole 
franc represents a spree." They are exclusive, conservative, adhering to tra- 
ditional customs, and living by precedent without even a taste for luxury. 
They are in easier circumstances than the dwellers in most of the mountain- 
ous districts of Switzerland, — not only by reason of their thrift and industry, 
but largely because many of them, unlike their neighbors, are driven to for- 
eign lands, whence, with unfailing patriotism, after accumulating a compe- 
tence, they return to their native nest. It is odd, that, as confectioners and 
cooks, these people of most simple and rude taste serve the outside world. 
Though unlearned, they are not unlettered, no one being permitted to par- 
take of the sacrament who cannot read. 

The women have equal recognition in domestic life, a state of affairs due 
to the invariable custom of dowry and to the importance attached to it ; and, 
by the author's testimony, the women have more intelligence and business 
ability than the men. The people are not given to wit, but on the contrary 
would interpret an attempt at a joke by one of their number as a sign of 
lunacy. Although the people are invested with considerable interest, it is not 
human kind, but nature^ that reveals itself to the eye, and can safely trust its 
portrait to the pen of Mr. Arnold. His true nature-worship is shown in that 
he does not spend the whole or perhaps the greater portion of his force upon 
the bolder features which must strike even the most obtuse beholder. 
These have their due, and cliffs and rocks and chasms all tower and frown 
and yawn before the reader's eye ; but the less obtrusive features of the 
landscape are sketched with a rarer discernment. Trees, shrubs, and lowly 
herbs are painted with the minute accuracy of a botanist and the tenderness 
of a lover. The delicate Linnaea is so charmingly described that its gentle, 
insinuating aroma pervades the pages of the volume. " The butterfly is loath 
to impose the dainty touch of her slender feet ; and even the inexorable and 
all-plundering bee here, pitying and unwilling to destroy, leaves its stores of 
nectar unrified, and gladly spares the frailty of its beauty." The superb 
forests of the cembra pine which decorate the Engadine are not less beauti- 
fully painted. The cembra's purple flowers, fine, compact cones, oily seeds, 
and its wood soft, fine, and easily carved, are all described. '* It is the only 
species of evergreen which, when shattered or overthrown, sends out shoots 
from its base." 

These charming descriptions are, however, interrupted by inexcusable di- 
gressions, as when the author goes far aside to recall and emphasize the vanity 
of Linnseus in naming the " Linnxa " for himself, and, to sustain his exag- 
gerated charges, gives nearly four pages to citations from the great Swede's 
diary and anecdotes. In the same connection he makes the untenable asser- 
tion that ''Linnaeus is the sole instance of any botanist or other scientific 
man's bestowing his own name on any created thing." 



There are several irrelevant chapters in this volume. Particularly out of 
place seem those devoted to "The English at Church "and "John Bull at 
Large," in which the author ridicules the dress of English women, the manner^ 
of English men, and the affectations and conventional opinions of both. The 
last chapter, entitled " The Etruscans in the Engadine," is quite as foreign to 
the true scope of the book as those above mentioned. It is a summary of 
the results of investigations pursued by philologists, with the desire to trace 
the present inhabitants of the Engadine to Etrurian origin. This is much too 
serious an inquiry to properly enter into a traveller's running record ; but it 
must be admitted that this is one of the most admirably written chapters 
in the book, and because, of the happy style, the pleased reader pardons its 
irrelevancy. — May Wright Thompson, 

Investigation of the South Carolina Census of 1880 : A report to the Hon. 
Francis A. Walker, Superintendent of Census, by Henry Gannett, 
Geographer and Special Agent. 

Early in August certain newspaper-reports, relating to the population of 
several counties of South Carolina, began to attract public attention and 
excite criticism. A comparison of the present census with that of 1870 
showed an enormous and improbable increase in the past few years, suggesting 
an imperfect count in one or the other of the enumerations, or, as the gossip 
of the time had it, intentional frauds for political purposes. Many of the 
counties had increased over fifty per cent, and one, Orangeburg, one hundred 
and fifty-seven per cent. The average for the State was forty-one per 
cent. On studying the growth of population under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for observation, upon the territory of the United States within the 
past century, it is found that in a new community, where land is abundant 
and fertile, and its acquirement easy ; where the requirements of the family 
are few, the habits of living simple, and the occupations mainly agricultural, 
a European stock may increase twenty-five to thirty per cent decade after 
decade, without additions by immigration. Any gain much above this ratio 
is scarcely credible. 

Now, it is notorious that South Carolina has not profited materially since 
1870 by immigration either from foreign countries or from other States of the 
Union ; and it is not possible that an old State could have gained forty per 
cent between the two censuses. ' 

The count, therefore, of 1870 or of 1880 must be defective ; and, to settle 
this question, Mr. Gannett was appointed special agent to investigate the 
subject During several years since graduation in the Mining Department 
of the Lawrence Scientific School in 1870, he has held the position of 
topographer under Dr. F. V. Hayden, on the United-States Geological and 
Geographical Survey of the Territories : reports on his share of the work 
of exploration and mapping are to be found in the annual volumes of the 
survey from 1872 to 1877. He also "collated and arranged" No. i of its 
Miscellaneous Publications, namely, " Lists of Elevations " principally west 
of the Mississippi, of which a fourth edition was published in 1877. It 
includes a map of the United States, with contour-lines for every thousand 
feet of elevation ; the most accurate work of the kind yet attempted. During 
the present year, he has acted as Geographer in the Census Office. 

The special investigation which Mr. Gannett has just completed shows con- 
clusively that the census of 1870 was at fault, and not that of 1880. He 
spent two weeks on the ground, choosing those counties for examination 
where the returns showed the most surprising increase of population, and, by 
consultation with prominent men in each locality, was able to identify by far 
the greater number of names and families in every case. The following par- 
agraphs may be quoted from his report to Superintendent Walker : — 

" In addition to the identification of the heads of families, the individual members 
of families, especially in those which were extraordinarily large, were verified as far 
as time would serve. I found no ground whatever for suspicion that families had 
been fraudulently increased in the returns. Comparatively few negroes knew their 
own ages, or those of their children ; and this ignorance extends to some extent to the 
lower classes of the whites, — a fact which sufficiently explains many seeming incon- 
sistencies in the succession of the children in certain suspicious-looking families. 

" As you have noticed, I have called upon Republicans almost everywhere to assist 
me. I found them at first thoroughly convinced of the fraudulency of the census. I 
left them convinced to the contrary. In the few cases where I was obliged to use 
Democrats, 1 took the precaution invariably of testing their good faith. My informant 
was not allowed to see the schedules, but the names were called off to him. Occa- 
sionally I called names that were not on the schedules, but these were never recog- 
nized. I also asked frequently for details regarding names and ages of members of 
families, and business or profession, which could only be given by one wdl acquainted 
with the family ; and false answers were never returned." 

The cause of the inaccurate enumeration in 1870^ as set forth in Mr. 
Walker's letter to the acting Secretary of the Interior (from which much of 
the first part of this notice is taken), seems to have been the employment as 
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sopenrisors of United-States marshals, who were already sufficiently burdened 
with their own work ; and the absence of any check or control of the enu- 
merators by the Census Office. These evils were remedied before the pres- 
ent census was undertaken ; and the change as shown by the recent examina- 
tion is extremely satisfactory. — William Af. Daxns, 

History of Procedure in England from the Norman Conquest, The Norman 
Period (1066-1204.) By Melville Madison Bigelow, Ph.D., Harvard 
University. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co., 1880. 

This work, one of the fruits, it is proper to remark, of the special encour- 
agement offered to advanced study in the graduate department of Harvard, 
treats of procedure in its broad sense, — the sense in which the term in- 
cludes much of constitutional law as well as legal process strictly speaking. 
That is to say, Mr. Bigelow's book treats as well of the courts of the 
Norman period, and their relation to each other, as of the conduct of causes. 
Indeed, the volume before us shows that the great legal and constitutional 
results of the age of the Norman kings of England were largely, if not 
mainly, brought about through one of the courts of the time ; to wit, the 
King's Court The humiliation of the great manorial franchises and the 
bringing them into subordination of the central authority of the nation, 
the development of the writ process, the limitation of resort to the duel as a 
mode of trial of real -property causes, and the gradual substitution of the 
recognitions — the parent of the modem jury — for the old pre-Norman modes 
of trial, were all effected by the King's Court, almost alone. 

The history of the Anglo-Norman courts occupies 128 pages of Mr. Bige- 
low's book. Beginning with a sketch of the judicial features of the Witen- 
agemot, the author follows with a minute consideration of the Ecclesiastical 
Court, occupying some 50 pages ; in which the legal aspects of the famous 
controversy, or rather contest, between Thomas k Becket and Henry the 
Second are examined. The result is shown on pp. 52, 53, where the author 
says : " The permanent results of the reforms instituted by Henry the Second 
in derogation partly of the recently assumed, partly of the ancient, clerical 
jurisdiction, may be thus summarized : i. All questions agitated concerning 
church property were relegated to the King's Court, or other lay court, in 
one form or another. 2. All offences committed by men in orders upon 
laymen were to be redressed alone in the lay courts. 3. Debts and demands 
in favor of laymen against clerics were to be sued in the same courts. 4. 
Redress by clerics against laymen, when it was not pursued for the mere 
purpose of punishing sin, was to be sought in the lay courts." The great 
"disturbing and uncertain" factor in administration, the King's Court, is next 
considered, and the modes pointed out by which that court spread its juris- 
diction throughout every part of the kingdom, and over all classes of cases 
not within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Court or the Ex- 
chequer. An account of the jurisdiction and peculiar procedure of the last- 
named court follows; and then follows the history of the County Court, 
the Burghmot, the Hundred or Wapentake Court, the Manorial Court, and the 
Forest Court 

After treating of the courts, the author enters into an examination of the 
part played both in litigation and in administration by the writ process ; in 
which are included the growth of the process into settled form on the one 
hand, and its use in promoting the jurisdiction of the King's Court against 
the local franchises on the other. Then follows an account at length of the 
conduct of causes from the inception of a litigation to its close. Our space 
enables us to give only the chapter-titles of this part of the book. These 
are: Distraint, Summons, The Issue Term, The Medial Judgment, The 
Trial Term, The Final Judgment. It may be added that this is the only 
work that has yet been written on the subject of which it treats. 

Supplement to the General Statutes of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ^ 
vol. a. No. 8. Legislation of 1880. Edited by William A. Richard- 
son and George P. Sanger. Boston : published by the Commonwealth. 
Rand, Avery, & Co., printers to the Commonwealth, 117 Franklin 
Street 

We have here the twenty-first number of the supplements to the General 
Statutes of Massachusetts. The first thirteen constitute volume one, which 
is bound, with a general index, and the last eight will form part of volume 
two. These have all been edited by Harvard graduates, Judge Richardson 
of the class of 1843, and Judge Sanger of the class of 1840. 

In the present number there is an act of especial interest to Harvard 
College and Harvard graduates. It is as follows. On account of its im- 
portance we give it in full : — 

" Chapter 6$. An act to provide for the eligibility of persons not inhabit- 
ants of this Commonwealth as Overseers of Harvard College. 

'* Section i. Persons not inhabitants of this Commonwealth and other- 
wise qualified shall be eligible as Overseers of Harvard College. 



" Sect. 2. This act shall take effect on its acceptance by the President 
and Fellows and by the Board of Overseers of Harvard College respectively, 
at meetings held for that purpose. [March 5, i88a]" 

A footnote by the editors informs us that this act was accepted by the 
President and Fellows May 31, 1880, and by the Board of Overseers, June 
2, 1880. 

We have not space to devote to a review of the whole general legislation 
of the General Court for the year 1880 herein contained ; but there are two 
acts which deserve particular notice as presenting specimens of curiosities 
in legislation, the result of ignorance or great carelessness. 

Chapter 87 on page 818 amends the act of 1863, chapter 144, which ap- 
pears to have been repealed by the act of 1874, chapter 376, section 58. 

Chapter 158 on page 839 amends the act of 1855, chapter 232, which had 
been repealed, more than twenty years before, by the General Statutes, page 
898. 

It is not easy to conceive how two such palpable errors in the draft of 
bills should have escaped the notice of every member of the several com- 
mittees to which they were referred, of every member of both the House 
and of the Senate, and of the governor, who is required to examine and affix 
his approval to every act before it becomes a law. 

This edition of the Statutes is published by the State; and the State 
printers are required by law to keep it for sale at the cost of paper, press- 
work, and binding, as fixed by the secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Proceedings of the 2^oth Anniversary of the Gathering in England^ Departure 
for America^ and Fined Settlement in New England, of the First Church and 
Parish of Dorchester, Mass., coincident with the Settlement of the Town : 
Boston : G. H. Ellis, pp. 175. 

Two memorial discourses by Rev. S. J. Barrows (/. 1875), delivered March 
28 and June 17 of this year, with a full report of the addresses and other 
exercises of the double celebration, make up a thick and handsome pamphlet, 
of more than the average interest of such publications. As antiquary and 
local historian, Mr. Barrows has admirably done his part Careful study, 
interesting detail, and generous historical view, are combined in a fluent 
and eloquent vindication of the service done by local churches in the coloniz- 
ing of New England. The speeches are many, most of them short, and some 
of them very entertaining. Such memorials as this, with the title "Com- 
monwealth," help keep in mind the connection, which was once so close, 
between our own political life and the heroic era of Puritanism in England. 
Of this point of interest the addresses have largely availed themselves.— 
ybseph H. Allen. 

The Discovery of Nebraska. An historical sketch read before the Nebraska 
Historical Society, April 16, 1880. By James W. Savage. Pamphlet, 
42 pp. 

In this monograph Mr. Savage (1847) begins with giving his reasons for 
believing that Nebraska was discovered " fourscore years before the Pil- 
grims landed on the venerable shores of Massachusetts;" and then endeav- 
ors to show that the land of Quivera, sought about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was in fact Nebraska. He has gathered many valuable records, 
and narrates several interesting circumstances, which tend to prove that early 
in the spring of 1540, Coronado, a young Spanish cavalier, with three hun- 
dred Spaniards and some eight hundred Mexicans, set forth from Mexico on 
an expedition to discover " the seven cities of Cibola ; " and after travelling 
notably through the valleys of the Rio Grande and Pecos and along the 
banks of the Arkansas River, they reached at last, in 1541, the southern 
boundary of Nebraska. The history is romantic, and the evidence has been 
put in an attractive form. 

A Narragansett Idyl. By A Harvard Graduate of '79. Baltimore : 
Cushings & Bailey. 1880. p. 33. 

The above is a pleasing trifle in dramatic form, and gives evidence of 
ability which will probably find expression in more ambitious efforts of the 
same style. The author is Frank Donaldson (1879), who during the past 
year has been taking advanced courses at the Johns Hopkins University. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have issued a new edition of Professor Charles 
E. Norton's (1846) "Notes of Travel and Study in Italy," one of those thor- 
oughly good books that never become old. 

Leonard A. Jones (1855) will publish shortly "Pledges and Collateral 
Securities." The three articles upon Collateral Securities, which have been 
printed in the American Law Review for the current year, much enlarged, 
will form a portion of this book. He has also now in press a work upon 
"Chattel Mortgages," — a chapter of which was published in the Southern 
Law Review, for June-July. 
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SHALL THE "REGISTER" STOP? 
To the Subscribers and others : — 

It now becomes necessary to determine upon 
the future of The Harvard Register. The 
next issue closes the first year, and with it end 
all obligations to the subscribers for 1880. To 
the present time the paper has been pecuniarily 
a failure ; and its continuance depends wholly on 
the promptness with which the present subscrib- 
ers will renew their subscriptions, and the readi- 
ness with which others will subscribe. The pub- 
lisher C3n no longer maintain the publication at 
his own cost. 

If sufficient support should be received. The 
Register for 188 1 would surpass, in every respect, 
what it was for 18S0. It would appear as a hand- 
some and well-filled magazine, containing in each 
issue no ' less than fifty pages the same size as 
Harper^ s or Scribner's. This would give to sub- 
scribers about SIX hundred and fiffy pages 
of matter with upwards of one hundred en- 
gravings. The articles would be furnished, as 
heretofore, chiefly by well-known writers. The 
engravings, paper, and presswork would be in 
no way inferior to that of the past year, and the 
typography, in many respects, would be greatly 
improved ; notably in the substitution of larger 
type in the news department, and an artistic cover. 

During the year several important series of arti- 
cles would be published : " The Harvard Prepara- 
tory Schools;" "Twenty Presidents of Harvard 
College," a series of biographical sketches, illus- 
trated with portraits, beginning with Henry Duns- 
ter and ending with Cornelius Conway Felton. 
** The Museum of Comparative Zoology," compris- 
ing historical and descriptive sketches, in popular 
style, of the various departments of the great mu- 
seum ; "The Harvard Library," illustrating and 
desciibing many of the rare, curious, and valuable 
manuscripts, coins, books, and other objects that 
have been gathered in the past two hundred and 
fifty years ; " The Botanic Garden," showing the 
arrangement of the specimens and the development 
of this important branch of the University; "The 
Mtneralogical Cabinet," one of the largest and 
most valuable museums of its class in this coun- 
try ; " The Medical School Collections," the ac- 



cumulations of many years by some of the most 
distinguished members of the medical profession ; 
" The Peabody Museum," already the finest arch- 
aeological and ethnological collection in America ; 
and other series of equal value, besides a new de- 
partment after the style of the " Editor's Drawer " 
in Harper's Monthly^ in which would be told many 
entertaining anecdotes of Harvard men. 

There would also be biographical sketches, 
histories, and descriptions of buildings ; reports of 
the important actions of the Corporation, the 
Overseers, the Faculties ; a record of all gifts 
made to the University; besides the register of 
publications, marriages, and deaths, as well as a 
full account of the noteworthy doings of alumni of 
every department of the University. 

In short. The Register would aim to give, in 
better style and more completely than heretofore, 
such news of Harvard and her alumni and stu- 
dents as would be of interest to every person 
interested generally in higher education, and par- 
ticularly in this University. 

By the new arrangement the magazine would 
contain twice the number of pages and twice the 
number of illustrations that it did in the past year, 
and therefore the subscription price must neces- 
sarily be raised to three dollars a year. 

If you have approved of the course of The 
Register, which has been edited and published 
solely on the responsibility of an undergraduate, 
and think it worthy of support, be kind enough to 
send in, without delay, your subscriptions, or prom- 
ises that you will subscribe for the coming year. It 
might be added that hundreds of encouraging 
letters have been received which cannot be used 
here ; but one just received from President Eliot 
is worthy of consideration. 



PRESIDENT ELIOT'S LETTER. 

17 QuiNCY Street, Nov. la, 1880. 

Dear Sir, — The Harvard Register seems to 
me to have fairly won a place for itself. During 
the current year the paper has given much interest- 
ing news about the College and the professional 
schools, and many good descriptions of the work 
going on in the various departments of the Univer- 
sity. Among the numerous facts relating to gradu- 
ates, which you collect, I always find some which 
I am glad to learn. The information you have 
given about the principal preparatory schools has 
also interested me. The Register meets in 
good degree the wants of graduates at a distance, 
who desire to keep themselves informed as to what 
is going on at Cambridge. 

For these reasons, and because, too, I respect your 
energy and perseverance, I shall be much pleased 
if The Kk.ister gains support enough to warrant 
you in continuing its publication. 

Very truly yours, 

Charles W. Eliot. 
Mr. Moses King. 



" The Harvard Register sends up a flag of dis- 
tress. Its failure would be so manifestly a detri- 
ment to the uuiversity, that we cannot believe it 
will be allowed to go down." — The Nation. 



GRADUATE STUDENTS AT AMERICAN 
COLLEGES. 

That Harvard took a wise step ten years ago 
when she established on a sound basis a graduate 
department, is emphatically asserted by President 
Barnard in his latest annual report, where, on pages 
5^1 57t S^f ^^ urges upon the trustees of Columbia 
College the necessity of making a similar move. 
He states his reasons, and asserts that a graduate 
department not only would be beneficial to the 
regular academic department, but that it is almost 
essential to its continued welfare. He then adds : — 

** It does not follow, that, in aiming at something higher, 
it need suffer the undergraduate department to fall into 
neglect, or to be lost in the shadow of the superior devel- 
opment The very contrary is more likely to be the case. 
In proportion as the College grows, in whatever direction, 
the impression of its importance and magnitude grows 
correspondingly upon the public mind ; and this re-acts 
to the benefit of all the departments. Nothing can more 
forcibly illustrate the truth of the remark here made than 
the observation of the recent history of those contempo- 
rary institutions which have already entered upon this 
field of superior instruction. As yet there are not many 
of these. Three only invite this examination. Harvard 
University, Yale College, and the College of New Jersey. 
The first two have been offering instruction to graduates 
for twenty or more years ; the last for a briefer period. 
The most noticeable fact about them is, that from the 
very commencement of this system of higher instruction 
there dates in every one a more remarkable era of under- 
graduate prosperity than has been experienced in any 
former period of the history of either. In the first 
mentioned of these, Harvard Universit}*, two causes 
have been conspiring to produce this effect; viz., the 
opening of instruction to graduates, and the large de- 
velopment of the elective system in the undergraduate 
course. In the other two the elective system has been 
but recently introduced, and is limited to certain studies 
of the junior and senior years ; Yale in this respect being 
considerably more conservative than Princeton. 

" From a comparison of catalogues, it appears that, 
fifteen years ago, when the system of graduate instruc- 
tion at Harvard University was still in its infancy, the 
number of resident graduates was only nine, and the 
number of undergraduates three hundred and eighty-five. 
This latter number Itad remained stationary for the pre- 
vious eight years, having been three hundred and eighty- 
one in 1857. During the year just past, the number of 
graduate students on the roll, most of them studying for 
higher degrees, is fifty-one. The number of undergrad- 
uates is eight hundred and thirteen, having considerably 
more than doubled. 

** At Yale College, fifteen years ago, there were no resi- 
dent graduates. The number of undergraduates was in 
that year four hundred and fifty-eight This number was 
actually less than eight years previously, the total num- 
ber of undergraduates at Yale in 1S36-7 having been four 
hundred and seventy-two. The catalogue for the present 
year shows the number in the graduate course to be thirty- 
nine, and the total number of undergraduates to have 
advanced to five hundred and eighty-one, a gain of more 
than twenty-five per cent 

"At Princeton, fifteen years ago, there were no resident 
graduates, and the undergraduates numbered two hun- 
dred and forty-eight. This college had been for eight 
years stationary, having had two hundred and thirty-six 
undergraduates in 1857. During the year just closing, 
the number of graduates under instruction at Princeton 
has been forty-eight, and the total on the undergraduate 
list four hundred and thirteen ; showing an increase of 
one hundred and sixty-five, or sixty-seven per cent 

<' The growth of these institutions is the more remark- 
able from the fact that it is shared with scarcely any of 
their contemporaries. Bowdoin, Brown, the Wesle)*an, 
Trinity, Middlebury, Union, Hamilton, and Rutgers are 
substantially where they were ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
ago. Williams had two hundred and twenty-four on her 
list in 1857, and two hundred and six in 1880. Amherst 
alone has materially gained, her undorgiaduate atteoduce 
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hiTing increased since 1870 from two hundred and fifty- 
five to three hundred and forty-seven. But Amherst, 
since 1875, has established the elective system in the 
junior and senior classes, and has provided for giving 
advanced instruction to graduates." 



THE LOAN FUND. 

Not more than one-third of those who received 
aid firom the " Loan Fund " have repaid the money 
thus borrowed. This neglect in meeting a college 
obligation is due chiefly to a failure to appreciate 
the conditions under which the money was loaned. 
Good character, not high scholarship, is the essen- 
tial condition in applicants for aid from the Loan 
Fund ; and each beneficiary is required to sign a 
note payable on demand before he can receive the 
money loaned to him. No interest is charged, and 
the Trustees have never presented a note for pay- 
ment ; but this fact, however, does not lessen the 
obligation incurred. The distinct understanding 
on which the money is assigned is, that it is a loan, 
not a gift The Fund has been considerably in- 
creased by repayments from former grateful bene- 
ficiaries, but its growth has not been commensurate 
with that of the College. 

Money received from "scholarships*' and from 
the "Beneficiary Fund" is a gift, for which no 
other payment is expected than faithful work at 
college ; and this payment is in most cases given. 
The number of those undergraduates whose col- 
lege rank does not entitle them to a scholarship, 
but whose means are quite limited, constantly in- 
creases. These men are thought not to be unde- 
serving of college aid, in view of the different rates 
of intellectual development that mark young men 
in college, and the fact that many who take no 
high rank in college gain prominence in the world. 
From men like these come the majority of appli- 
cations to the Loan Fund; and, in order that it 
may continue to fulfil its purpose, prompt repay- 
ment of the loans is necessary. Those whose col- 
lege course would have come to an untimely end 
but for the aid received from this fund, owe a 
debt, not only to the College, but to all under- 
graduates who are similarly situated. 

Many worthy applicants each year are neces- 
sarily refused solely by reason of the comparative 
smallness of the sum now on hand, — a sum that 
would be materially increased by the repayment 
of former loans. 

THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 

By accepting the proposition which has been 
made in reference to a public park to include the 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard College, the city of 
Boston would gain extensive and beautiful public 
grounds at about a quarter of what the City would 
otherwise have to pay for them, and at the same 
time be permanently relieved of the greater part 
of the cost of their improvement and maintenance. 
In order to obtain a glorious public park of 168 
acres, the City is asked to contribute 48 acres, 
while the College is willing to contribute 120 acres 
which it holds under an obligation to establish an 
arboretum or collection of trees systematically ar- 
ranged with a view to scientific and educational 
purposes. 

In this proposition the College desires simply to 
carry out the plans of the founder of the arboretum. 
If the City should unite with the College in the 
park scheme, the arboretum would be made more 
useful, (i) by extending it over adjoining ground , 
(2) by adding to the required systematic arrange- 
ment a natural disposition of trees ; and (3) by 
opening it to the public 



INDEX — CONTRIBUTORS — SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the December issue we shall publish a full 
index to the thirteen numbers of Vols. I. and II.; 
a list of the contributors, and the names of paying 
subscribers for the past year. 



The Harvard Club of San Francisco are urging 
upon the college authorities the importance of 
holding the examinations for admission in San 
Francisco at the same time that they are held in 
Cambridge, Chicago, and Cincinnati. In conse- 
quence of the difference of longitude, the examina- 
tions would have to begin at an early hour in the 
morning of each day, lest the papers should be 
telegraphed from the Atlantic coast 



Dr. Henry K. Oliver, jun. (1852), suggests 
that it would be a good custom to have a seat 
reserved on the platform, with the officers and 
invited guests, for the oldest graduate present at 
Commencement ; and there can be no doubt that 
the suggestion is an admirable one, and would 
meet the hearty approval of every alumnus. 



Plans for the Harvard Medical School building, 
which is to be erected on Boylston Street, in the 
Back-Bay district of Boston, will soon be decided 
upon, and the building be pushed forward to an 
early completion. 



Any one having copies of the President's Re- 
ports and catalogues, — especially the old ones, — 
for which they have no special use, will be kind 
enough to send them to President Eliot, Cambridge. 



The second floor and the basement of the new 
section of the wing of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology will soon be occupied. 



NOTES. 

PRorsssoR Asa Gray will be 70 years of age Nov. x8. 

An appendix of four pages, describing specimens collected 
by Professor W. H. Pettee (i 861), on the North Fork of Ore- 
gon Creek, has been added to Lesquereux' " Report on the 
Fossil Plants of the Auriferous Gravel Deposits of the Sierra 
Nevada/' Memoirs of the Musetun of Comparative Zoology, 
Vol. VI., No. a. 

Vol. VI., No. 9, of the Bulletin of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zo5k>gy, contains the seventh report of the results of 
dredging, under the supervision of Alexander Agassiz, on the 
east coast of the United States, by the United-States Coast- 
Survey steamer " Blake,*' Commander J. R. Bartktt, United- 
States Navy. " Descriptbn of a Gravitating Trap for ob- 
taining Specimens of Animal Life from Intermedial Ocean 
Depths," by Lieut.-Commander C. D. Sigsbee, United- 
Sutes Navy, 4 pp., z plate. 

The early graduates of Harvard would hardly recognize 
their alma maUr in her present dimensions, her new dress, 
and her many added charms. A little city of academic build- 
mgs, more than thirty in number, would be found in and 
around the Collie groimds. The splendor of the new edi- 
fices, the number and richness of the cabinets of science and 
art, and laboratories, would excite their amazement. The 
whole number of students, in all the departments, is not less 
than 1,400. If all the members of the various faculties were to 
appear in the procession on Commencement Day, you could 
count up one hundred and twenty-eight To describe all the 
branches of learning and science taught there, and the mode of 
teaching them, would be a task like that of describing the 
streets of Boston. We become bewildered in attempting to 
trace this perfect network of instruction in literature, science, 
and art. There is not a foot of ground on thb continent that 
does not feel the influence of this seat of learning ; and scarcely 
one that does not contribute something to swell the number of 
specimens collected in its museums and cabinets. In 1870 its 
funds amounted to $3,500,000. Since that time, $3,000,000 
more have been received. — Dr, Bamas Start in "Educa- 



GRADUATES. 

Gborgb Miller Pinnby, Jun. (1878), has been admitted 
to the bar in San Francisco, Cal. 

OsBORNB Curtis (1878) is in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England, working for the history tripos. 

Hrnsy G. Dahforth (1877) u attorney and counaellor-at- 
law. No. 44 Powers' Building, Rochester, N.Y. 

Jambs Gribr (x868) has hb law-office in Kuhn's Law 
Building, No. 96 Diamond Street, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Henry D. Hobson (1876) has removed his law-office from 
Caledonia to Fargo, Cass County, Dakota Territory. 

Charles H. Crane {m. 1847), of Washington, D*C., is the 
assistant surgeon-general in the United-States army. 

Professor £. P. Thwing (1855) has begun his winter- 
lectures at Bethany Institute, Second Avenue, New York. 

Henry S. Howe (1869) is the agent of the Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company and Laoonia Company, of Biddeford, 
Me. 

John C. Gage (1856) is the smior member of the firm of 
Gage & Ladd, attorneys at law, 14 West Fifth Street, Kansas 
Gty, Mo. 

Edward Everett Hale's (1839) lermon before the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company last spring has been 
published in pamphlet form. 

Charles W. Durham (x868) is the United-States assist- 
ant engineer, with office now on board the steamer " General 
Barnard," at Rock Island, 111. 

Phiup Belknap Marcou (1876), who received the degree 
of A. M. in 1879, has recendy been appointed instructor in 
French at the Johns Hopkins University. 

At the banquet given to President Grant, at the Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, Oct. 13, speeches were made by Gov. John 
Davis Long (1857), and Hon. £. Rockwood Hoar (1835). 

Samuel H. Scudder (#. z86a) gave, before the Boston 
Society of Natural History, Oct. 6, an account of the geology 
and paleontobgy of the Lake Basin of Florissant, Col., famous 
for its insect and plant remains. 

The vroman-suffragists of Massachusetts held a meeting at 
Worcester, Oct. ao, ax, on the anniversary of the first woman's- 
rights convention, held there thirty years ago. Among the 
speakers were William H. Channing (1829) , T. W. Higginson 

(1841). 

Robert Treat Paine, Jim. (1855) presided at an informal 
meeting of the directors and oflicers of the various co-opera- 
tive associations of Boston, at the Wells Memorial Working- 
men's Club and Institute, Oct. 19, where Josiah Quincy (i8ax) 
made a short speech introducing Thomas Hughes of London, 
Eng. 

Frederick Gardner (z88o) of Middletown, Conn., had 
the charge, during the summer months, of the fish collections 
made at Newport, R.I., by the United States Commission of 
Fish and Fisheries. This is Mr. Gardner's third summer's 
work in the same line. He b now studjring for Ph. D. in the 
graduate department of Harvard. 

Lucius Lee Hubbard C1873) is counsellor-at-Iaw at No. 19 
Congress Street, Boston ; and is the assistant vice-president of 
the New- York, New-England, and Western Investment Com- 
pany, — a company, having a capital stock of $aoo/K», for 
dealing in securities and acting as agents in refunding and 
re-organizing debts of municipalities, railroad companies, and 
other corporations. 

Richard T. Grbbner (1870) is the subject of a long bio- 
graphical sketch, accompanied by his portrait, in Rumcr, — 
" a representative colored American newspaper." The open- 
ing statement is, that " No young colored man of the present 
day has attained such well-deserved fame, upon the well- 
grounded requirements of adequate preparation, intellectual 
activity, and fearlessness in maintaining the rights of his race,'* 
as Mr. Greener. 

The following is a list of Harvard alumni who have been 
consecrated bishops in the Protestant-Episcopal Church: — 



Name. 


Class. 


Diocese. 


Date of con- 
secration. 


Samuel Seabury . . . 
Edward Bass .... 
S&muel Parker . . . 
Theodore Dehon . . . 
Philander Chase ... 

Alfred Lee 

Jonathan M. Wainwright 
Frederic D. Huntington (/.) 
WUliam S. Perry . . . 


' 1724 

1764 

'Z95 
x8i8 

x8a7 

x8xa 

184a 

1854 

1 


Conn. . 
Mass. . 
Mass. . 

S. Carolina. 
Ohio . . 
Delaware. 
New York. 
Cent. N.Y. 
Iowa . . 


Nov. X4, X784. 
May 7, X797. 
Sept X4, 1804. 
Oct. 15,18x2. 
Feb.ix,x8x9. 
Oct. xa,i84i. 
Nov. 10, x8sa. 
Apr. 8, X869. 
Sq;>tio,x876. 



Bishop Seabury was the first bishop consecrated for the 
American Church. Bishop Bass was the first bishop of 
Massachusetts. 
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f. Jackson (.a„) i. 
r.«u. (.St,) I. ic 



Sdnol II Fiichburg. 

Dr. Ciohgb F. Becku dSU} ii Uniud-Soita (colo(iit 
in-cbirgc at VirEmia. Nendi. 

Waltei RjiyK0ND(tB7])u|eaen1>cailDrilieHBiitial 
■nd Bouan Air Liiw, ■( Boaton. 

Gov. JoHX D, LoNC (i8s7) nude w addteu m the ifii' 






inUnii 



John L. Kim (1B71) n the junuc piciDberi>r the bw-linB 
a( Sedgwick, Amo, ft Kini of SyiKUH, N.Y. 

TwEKTT-rtvii gradiuta of HiEvord College luve becomfl 
piaideau of Dlhet colktei or thcdotical lemiiiuies. 

William G. Twohdliv {tilt) ^> munied from Europe, 
arid hu enlercd Ihe Columbia L>w School, New. York Ciij. 

JacoiC. Patton (JB77) hai been appoinlcd principal and 
■uperiDlotdeni of Ihe Public Graded School, at Savaaiuh. Md. 

RBV. SakuBU J. BAimows «. ,975) i. U be tbe edilorof 
the Ciritliam Rrgitltr, and beEini hii work in Ihal pauuon 



Chaklxs E. Bao 
uuiiul ealubibob of 



(■«49), ' 



EH. Ec». CiWiaLa-ocal 

I'ltatieD. M.Gtcenfen 
; chargcra da procil, c 






if Hh 



«rd College 

They are: - 

Carge Downing ..... r doaa of 164a 
John Da™ ■■ " 1681 

JahD Wentwonb " " lysj 

Sahukl S. Cuek (iSsB) of Wotcatei, after generoualy 
paying for a vubacriplion of the Worcester High School, and 
kindly ordcfiog ihe paper lor ihe I' ree Public Ubiaiy, of which 
ke i> the librarian, now wrilB to ui ai ISIkiwi: — 

Tberefoie, I leod you iwo doUan !ar Ihe numben of iBGo 
Jilieady $eni u me, and Iboie that are to come to compleic 
Hie volume." 

Db. C. a. Bkackett (<f. itjil read in euayal the thir- 
leenlh annual meeting of the American Academy of Dental 
Sdence held at the lectuie-room of the Boalon Snciely of Nam- 
nl Histoiy. Oct. tj. The followuig Hainid graduates were 
decKd officen: PreiidenI, J. L. Williaini (n. iSfBJ; Vice- 
Preiideni,ThoniaiK.Cbaadlei(i34g): Recording Secieuuy, J. 
T. Codman (rf. iS;!)) ; Correapooding Secniary, C. P. WUon 
[^. 1873); Ticaiurer, L. D. Shepard (D.M.D., i8n). On 

Behjahin H. Ticknoi (1861) hai been admitltd ai paruei 
JD the new publiihiag houK of James R. Osgnod & Co. il 
will be remembered thai he wax formerly a partner of Jamea 
R. Osgood, under the lame ilyle of firm oaoie as at piiient. 
And when tliat Arm was succeeded by Houghton, Osgood, & 
Co., Mr. Ticknor eoleied the paper house of Samuel D. 
Wairen & Co., where be remained until the recent change. 
Aa the new firm bcgioa under the brightest auspices, there lan 
be but little doubt, that, aside ftom his innale preference for 
the book.lrade, Mr. Ticknor has made an adfanugcous 

A riHi portrait of Hon. Wiltam A. Richardson (1843), 
Judge of the United Suiei CoDTt of CUinis, has been painted 
by Suigg, The subject of the lacnire wu Secretary of ihe 
Treasury under Gen. CianlL and ihia is his oflieiat portrait, 
10 be put up in ihc Treasury Department together with Iboae 
of preTious secretaries. Judge Richardioa was very popular 
«s Judge of Pn>baie in Middleiu County, in this Stale; and 
his friends recogniie with pleasure the skill ni the disiinguighfd 

lacet the firm inoutb and very keen but genial ^es are eape- 
(daily naliegible. — BtUmt TraxtUtr, 



P.O., BostoD, baa prepared 4l 



LouHC E. BtcuwiTH (1864) is delivering, ihis year 
course of lectures on " The Lileraiure of the Age ol El 
bclh." The siibjecu of the successive lectures are: — 

I. Tnlroducluty. 

tl. Waller Raleigh: Hii Life, Character, and Wijiings. 

III. PhilipSidney: His Life, Characler, and Writings. 

IV. Edmund ^lenser; Hit Life, Character, and Miict 
aeous Wiilings. 

V. Edmund Spenser: The Faerie Queene. 

VI. Minor Eliubethan Poets. 

VII. The Origin and Progress of the English Diama, 1 
the Early Eliiabetban Diamatisis. 

VIII. William Shakespeare: The Man. 

IX. William Shakespeare : The Dramatiil. 

X. Ben Jonsnn, Beaumoni and Fletcher, and the Mi 
FJiubclhan Drsmalisls. 

XI. Francis Bacon 
xn. Francis Bacoi 

Life. Chancier, and' 
Mr, Beckwilh is I 

has also a third acr 
" Wotdiwonh and hi 

bi Boston and vicinit] 



His Life and Character. 
: HisWHtingi. Richard Hooker: His 
Mtings. Robert Burton. 



UNDERGRADUATES. 



w of the ' Epitaph « 
for (he Csnliibunna' 



ErsliDn ' is 10 lovely lb 



CLUBS. 

E (1870) has been elccled a 



HARVARD EPISCOPAL CLERGYMEN, NO. 2. 



\ ordained in the Episcopal Churcl 



houUl he added the folkiw 



William F. Cheney {1873), Dedham. 

Asa DallOD (iB|S), Portland, Me. 

WHlun B. Edson (1S4B), CliAon Springs, N.Y. 



tsHaug 



>D), Voakeis. N.Y. 



pMI, Dean of General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 

James O. S. Hundngmn, [187)) Syracuse, N.Y. 

Benramin Judkins (1848} Windsor. t!!onn. 

William C. Levemt (iSja), CaHiite, Penn. 

Arthur H. Locke I1B73), Portland, Me. 

Henry C. Mayec (1S66). New York. 

Robert C. Mcllwain (186;), Keokuk. lo. 

Haslat McKim (18M], New Windsor, N.Y, 

R. Witben Memminger (1SS9}, Flat Rock, N.C. 

Henry P. Nichols (1871), Brunswick, Me, 

Louis S. Oaborne (iSts). Sandusky, O. 

W. Slevens Parker, D.D. (iBso), Warden of Racine College, 
Racine, Wis. 

Jothua R. Peiice (1S51), Boston. 

Emeiy M. Porter (1S38), Lonsdale, R.I. 

Edward A. Renouf (tSjSJ, K<»ne. N.H. 

John S. Wallace (r<:>), Annapolis, Md. 

Henry D. Ward (1816), Philadelphia, Penn. 

Edward A. Washburn. D.D. <i)38). New York. 

George R. Wheelock (1S73), North Aulebomugh. 

Iiwasanemrin put George D. Wildes <i<7]l in the list, 
the clcrmouin being George D. Wildet (■. 1854). 

WiLUAM M. GnoTOK (.873] » I»t al GiMon, Mass., but 
M St. Stepbena, N.B. 



DIVINITY SCHOOL 

Sunday achDols, as followa: A. M. Judy, Roibury; C. R, 
Eliol, Boston: L. B. MacdonakJ, Watertown; Alfred Good- 
ing, Brooklioe. 

Rev. E. E, Hals will address the DebalioE Sodely of the 
Divinity School on Monday evening, Nov, aa. in Diviniir 
Chapel. Subject, "Missionary Work in the West." Ad' 
dresses are expected from W. H. Baldwin, Dec. 6, and later, 
from Mary A. Livermore and Edwin Mead. 

Rev. JosERi H, Allih will re»l Cicero's " Dt Nalurt 
Dnrum" on Thursday evenings tn the library of Diviniiy 
School. 

THE ■■ANNEX." 

The lepart of the work of Ihe first year has just appeared. 
From il the following eilracts are made. Funds aoiounling u> 
more than Ji6,oga were subscribed, by a small number of per- 
sons, payable at various times within (bur yean fiom Ihc be- 
ginning of Ihe work, according IS the needs of Ihe Maoagen. 
Twcnty^even Udics began Ihe year, and iweniy-£ve of than 

■ned on a preparaiory ctHirae the same aa that required for 
admiision m college, one on a course akin to thai of the 
Women's Eiaminalinn, and Ihe remainder in one or man 
branches. Three began a regubr course, (be sludiea taken 
being the same as those of a first year's courae in college, 
Another began a four-years' course of advanced nndies. The 
others wete spedal students, of whom thirteen took one study, 

French by t, [*iloeophy by 4, pohtical economy by 6, his- 
tory by 4. music by r , mathematics by 7, physics by j, botany 
by 5. 

ment for the convenience of students needing a place to apoid 
the time between recitauons. Here some of the instrucion 
have lefi books of reference from time 10 time. 
Theie are now forty.thm ladies ui (he Ibllowing claues: — 

Greek 4 ,8 

Cnglbb a 6 

French I ■ 

Philosophy a g 

Political economy - , 1 r 

History 3 ,0 

Phywcs. .'....''. \ '.'.'. \ '3 

The iwenty-oine daises are taught by seven profcason, Kiur 

Ten ladies are pursuing the tegular course of bur years. 
Of the remainder, twenly-Iwo lake ont course, seven uke two 

The receipts of the " Annex" have been: — 

Fees from pupils jlfa; do 

InleresI on deposits .......... 'ra| ^ 

AndlheeipeDdilures;— •ait 

Paidioioslructota Ss.iyi - 

Reniofrediation-rooms 450 a, 

Ptmong.sQtiDnery, and supplies, . 17704 

Microscopes ,1000 

Library fee for two pupiU .... is eo 

»5*i3 n» 

Balance on depoHl 5,400 ij 

*".JSi •» 
Tbe members of (be " Advinry Board," or ihose pmleacet 
who ealahlish the requitibeBi Ibr admisiioa, are George L. 
Goodale. William W, Goodwin, Janes B. Greenough, E, W. 
Gumey, Jamca H. Pdrce. 

Any student in the '■ Annei," u the anl of ber penod d 
iludy is entided tn a cenificate, sBling ibe itDdKt in which sIb 
has passed laiislaclory eiaminaliDDs, Any one who has lassd 
■atistactorily on a fiiur-yean' coune of study, nicb u would 
be accepted for the degree of Bachelor of Arts b Hirraid 
College, will be entitled to a ceriiliote to that cBecL 

Ihe Misaisiippi River, and tbe roU indndes ibe nnmca of mt- 
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POLITICS. 

Juuus Dexter (x86o) was dected member of the State 
Board of Equalization of Taxes at the recent election in Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

George Buss (1851) and J. Langdon Ward (i86a) were 
members of the New- York County Republican Convention 
held Oct. aa, for nominating a mayor and other city officers. 

Nearly four hundred Young Republicans of Cleveland, O., 
who had never voted for a President, visited the home of Gen. 
Garfield, at his Mentor Farm, Oct. 8. When they arrived 
there the president of the battalion, Hermon W. Grannis 
(1879) , was introduced, and presented in a brief and doqyent 
address the compliments of the young men. The Cleveland 
Leader of the next morning published the address in full, and 
added: '* Mr. Grannis covered himself with laurels of glory. 
His grace, fine enunciatbn, and honest sentiments were com- 
plimented by several members of Gen. Garfield's household. 
Cheers followed the delivery of the address." 

Republican meetings near Boston were addressed by the 
f<^lowing graduates: — 

Thomas W. Higginson (1841), at Beverly, Oct. 4; Gardner, 
Oct. 6; Boston (ward z8), Oct. 7; South Boston, Oct. 33; 
Abtngton, Oct. 25; Brockton, Oct. 28; Boston (colored vot- 
ers), Oct. 30; Boston (German voters), Oct. 30; Chelsea, 
Nov. I. 

Thomas Russell (1845), at Lynn, Sept. 30, and at Cbrendon 
Hall, Somerville, Oct. 18. 

Charles A. Foster (/. 1853), at. Brookline, Sept. 27, and at 
Salem Hall, Maplewood, Oct. 19. 

William Everett (1859), at town-hall, Quincy, Oct. 16. 

Harvey N. Shepard (1871), at Maverick Hall, South Boston. 
Oct. z8. 

Moorficld Storey (1866), at Oakland Garden, Boston, Oct, 



so. 



J. Q. A. Brackctt (1875), at Ward x6, Boston, Sept. 27. 
Cieorge G. Crocker (1864), at Milton Lower Falls. Sept. 28. 
Edward L. Pierce (/. 1852), at Milton Lower Falls, Sept. 



a8. 



HARVARD ROLL OF HONOR FOR WOMEN. 

Harvard has a " Roll of Honor " for the names of men who 
ventured and gave their lives in the cause of the nation ; and 
there has been erected a Memorial Hall, in which their 
names are also carved on tablets of marble, which bring daily 
to mind their brave deeds, their noble lives, and their heroic 

deaths. 

The mention in The Harvard Register for October, of 
the portraits of two women in the Harvard Dining Hall, re- 
minds us that not a few women have well deserved to be grate- 
fully remembered by the alumni of Harvard; women who 
have done what they could, ever sbce the munificent gift of 
Lady Moulson, who leads the list, in 1643, of f^xoa^ which 
gi«w to /400 before the College succeeded in obtaining it from 
the treasury of the colony. This was followed, in 1656, by 
the widow's mite, the gift of /Ji, from " a widow in Rox- 
bury.'* And so the stream has flowed, down to our day, each 
giving " what she could," in sums varying from the legacy of 
Judith Finch, in 1676, kA fourteen shillings, to the $140,000, 
the noble legacy of Mrs. Anne E. P. Sever, in 1879. Th* 
total of these benefactions amounts, in money alone, to near 
$325,000, besides the gifts of lands, books, pictures, and ap- 
paratus to a very great amount. 

The names of these benefactors (not including the hundreds 
of donors to the library since 1840) are 167 in number. The 
objects of their liberality are various; but, through the whole 
period, they are largely for scholarships, for the aid of indigent 
students^ and in aid of the Divinity School. Besides the 
names which are here given, there is a host of others, unwilling 
to let their " light shine before men," whose gifts have come 
anonymously, the identity of the givers being lost under the 
nuxiest title of " a friend," or " a person not willing his name 
should be known," or the " widow in Roxbury " who sent 
her mite. 

Thus, though the list which follows gives many names 
worthy of honor, there is a multitude of others, not less 
worthy of our gratitude, of whose modest gifts no record can 
be made, who have found their reward in the silent thanks 
of those to whom their bounty has smoothed the way over one 
of the hard passages of early life, the rugged road which so 
, many must pass over to gain even the threshold of the doors 
leading to a professional career. There is also a class of valua- 
ble gifts not mentioned here : it is the gifts of collections, 
specimens, and books to the several museums of the Univer- 
sity; frequently the accumulations of fathers, husbands, and 
sons, which women have generously placed where they are 
most lakdy to be of use. 



domatioms to the college by women, to X744. 

1643. Lady Moulson xoo o o 

1656. A widow in Roxbury xoo 

1658. Bridget Wynes, Charlestown 400 

1676. Judith Finch, legacy o 14 o 

X695. Mrs. Mary Anderson, legacy 500 

1696. Samuel Sewall, and Hannah Sewall, his 

wife 500 acres. 

^. s. d. 

Madam Mary Anderson, Boston .... 500 

Madam Hutchinson xo o o 

Madam Mary Saltonstall xoo o o 

Mrs. Anne Mills 50 o o 

Madam Mary Saltonstall, legacy . . . 1,000 o o 

Madam Dorothy Saltonstall, legacy . . 300 o o 
Mrs. Holden and daughters, Holden 

Chapel 400 o o 



X700. 
X718. 

X7«3- 
X7a5. 
X730. 

«733- 
«744. 



DONATIONS TO REPLACE THE UBRARY BURNED IN X764. 

X764. Mrs. Davis, Boston, books £. s. d. 

Mrs. Grace Gardner, Boston, books . . 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mayhew, Boston, etchings 

Mary Lindell, Charlestown, books, &c. . 3 12 

Abigail Stevens, Charlestown, books . . 55 

Mary Gibbs, Gloucester, books .... x 16 

Lady Pepperell, Kittery, books .... xo xo 



FOR THE PROFESSORSHIP OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

1805. Hannah Brackett, Portsmouth $2,000 



1816. 



1826. 



FOR THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

Life Subscriptions. 

Mrs. Eleanor Davis .... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Derby .... 
Mrs. Samuel Smith .... 
Mrs. Eliza Wetmore, Salem 
Mrs. Elizabeth Araory (annual) . 
Mrs. Hannah Amory .... 
Mrs. Rebecca Lowell .... 
Mrs. Sarah C. Lowell .... 

Other Subscriptions /or same. 

Mrs. Hannah Allen 

Ann Bent 

Mrs. E. Billings 

Mrs. Sarah Blake 

Mrs. Oliver Brewster 

Mi&s Cochran 

Mrs. William Cochran 

Mrs. Henry Dearborn 

Mrs. Samuel Dexter 

Mrs. Catherine Eliot 

Mrs. M. Hammatt 

Mrs. D. Henshaw 

Mrs. S. Holland 

Elizabeth and Susan Inches 

Anna Jackson 

Miss E. J. Jackson 

Hannah Jackson 

Misses Kinsley and Pierce 

Mrs. Melvin Lord 

Mrs. Sarah Parkman 

Mary and Sarah Payne 

Mrs. John Phillips 

Mrs. B. T. Pickman 



$icx> 
100 
xoo 
100 
100 
100 

ICX) 

100 

$10 
20 

5 
100 
20 
100 
100 
100 

ICX) 

550 

20 
10 
10 

50 

xo 

5 

5 

5 

3 

xoo 

20 

20 

ao 



FOR THE PROFESSORSHIP OF PULPIT ELOQUENCE AND THE 

PASTORAL CARB. 

1829. Catherine Eliot $1,000 

Mrs. Sarah Blake 100 

Mrs. Catherine Codman 30 

Hepsy C. Howard 100 

Mrs. Sarah Parkman 100 

DONATIONS TO THE UBRARY. 

0/ BookSf Prints, Portraits, Busts, Coins, and Medals, 
from January, ij8o, to July, 1840, inclusive {the list 
since then is too long to be published here) . 



Hannah Adams. 
Hannah C. Andrews. 
Mrs. Sarah Appleton. 
Mrs. Jeremy Belknap. 
Sophia Bradford. 
Margaret CraAs. 
Mrs. Andrew Eliot. 
Mrs. William H. Elu>t. 
Mrs. John Farrar. 
Lydia Maria Francis. 
Mrs. Stephen Higginson. 
Rebecca Holbrook. 
Maria Aktta Hulshoff. 



Rachel F.»A. Lee. 
Elizabeth B. Manning. 
Madame de Neufville. 
Lydia Phillips. 
Mrs. Josiah Quincy. 
Charlotte M. Riddle. 
Jane E. Roscoe. 
Mrs. Charles Sanders. 
Catherine M. Sedgwick. 
fUiza F. Steams. 
Judith Turner. 
Susan Ward. 
Mrs. (Archbishop) Whately. 



DONATIONS TO THE UNIVERSITY FROM X836 TO 1873. 

836. Sarah Jackson, Boston $10,000 

836. Hannah C. Andrews, Hingham .... 500 

839. Mrs. Nathan Tufts 500 

846. Mrs. Nancy Kendall, Leominster .... a,ooo 

853. Mrs. Francis Parkman (books) .... 

853. Caroline Plummer, Salem 15,000 

855. Mrs. Susan J. Davis (books) 

857. Mrs. Eliza W. Haven (books) 

858. Mrs. L. Watecbouse (books) 

859. Mary Osgood, Medford 6,000 

861. Miss Mary P. Townsend, Boston .... as,ooo 

863. PriscUla Melvill (portraits) 

865. Mrs. George Hayward (bust) 

867 Mrs. Caroline Merriara x,ooo 

868. Mrs. Aima E. Salter Toppan 5»ooo 

870. Mrs. Rebecca A. Perkins x,ooo 

870. Mrs. Aimie M. Bowen (portrait) .... 

87X. Mrs. Eliza Farrar xo,ooo 

87X. Misses Wigglesworth xjomo 

871. M. Louisa Shaw 500 

87a. Mrs. Caroline Oilman (portraits) .... 

873. Mrs. R. S. Mackintosh 2,500 

873. Lucy Osgood ia,oeo 

873. Mrs. Abby Adams 300 

873. Misses Wigglesworth 300 

873. Mrs. Anna Parker (bust) 

TO REPAIR LOSSES BY THE GREAT BOSTON FIRE OF X872. 



1873- 



A minister's widow 

Mrs. N. I. Bowditch 

Mrs. T. G. C^ry, Cambridge . . . 
Elizabeth Dexter, Beverly .... 

Mrs. A. G. Farwell 

Mrs. Anna C. Lodge 

Mary B. Nelson, Newburyport . . 

Mrs. George Osborne 

Mrs. John Preston, N. Ispwich, N. H. 
Mrs. Anna Richmond, Providence 

Mrs. G. Howland Shaw 

Eliza Shimmin 

Mrs. Alice M. Sumner 

Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Thayer . . 

Mrs. George Ticknor 

Mrs. Royal Turner (Randolph) . . 

Mary Ann Wales 

Mrs. William Whitney and daughter . 
Mrs. Harriet J. G. Denny . . . . 
Sarah Lee 



$25 

a,ooo 
300 
300 

50 
500 

xoo 
100 
100 
x,ooo 
3f«» 
200 
xoo 
aoo 
xoo 
500 
500 

SfOoo 

Sfioo 

aoo 



1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 



Mrs. Ann F. Schaefiier $ti974 28 

Levina Hoar 4i5oo 

Charlotte Harris a,ooo 

Susan Tufts, Weymouth 

Mary Carpenter (portrait) 

Mrs. John M. Forbes' ........ 



%x> 



aoo 



DONATIONS FROM 1873 TO 1880. 



1879. Mrs. Anne E. P. Sever $140,000 

Mrs. Mary Tileston, New York, for the Di- 
vinity School 40,000 

FOR THE FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

Mrs. Mary C. Atkinson $30 35 

Mrs. E. B. Bowditch x,ooo 

Mrs. Susan W. Farwell 50 

Mrs. Anna C. Lodge 100 

Anna C. Lowell 500 

Abby W.May 50 

Mrs. Samuel May 50 

Mrs. (Caroline Merriam 500 

Mrs. Abby Crocker Richmond 1,000 

Mrs. Isaac Svreetser xoo 

Mary Ann Wales 200 

Mrs. (^rles E. Ware 500 

Mary Wigglesworth 500 

FOR THE OBSERVATORY. 

Mrs. Brooks $xoo 

Mrs. J. M. Forbes 200 

Mrs. A. Hcmenway 100 

Mrs. S. Hooper xoo 

Mrs. Anna C. I^ge jo 

Mrs. David Sears xoo 

Mrs. Cx>ra L. Shaw ^o 

Mrs. Mary C. S(>arks 300 

Jane Welles x,ooo 

Misses Wigglesworth xoo 

Mrs. Aima S. Bigelow (portrait^ .... 
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THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 

STATED MBSTING, OCTOBBX. 

Hon. Charles R. Codman, president, in the chair. Rev. 
Alexander McKende, D.D., secretary. The Board concurred 
with the President and Fellows in the following appointments 
and re-appointments, viz. : — 

John Henry Wheeler, Ph.D., and Edward Emerson Phil- 
lips, Ph.D., tutors in I^tin and Greek for three years from 
Sept. X, 1880. . 

Ernest Young, Ph.D., instructor in history. 

Freeman Snow, Ph.D., instructor in forensics for the current 
academic year. 

Barrett Wendell, A.B., instructor in English for the current 
academic year. 

Francis Greenwood Peabody, D.B., lecturer on ethics and 
homiletics for the current academic year. 

Charles Edward Faxon, S.B., instructor in botany for the 
current academic year. 

Lester Sackett Ford, B.A.S., demonstrator in so5logy for 
the current academic year. 

Benjamin Marston Watson, A.B., instructor in horticulture 
for the current academic year. 

Edward Burgess, A.B., instructor in entomology for the 
current academic year. 

Edward Cornelius Briggs, M.D., D.M.D., John Thomas 
Codman, D.M.D., Timothy Otis Loveland, D.M.D., Charles 
Wilson, D.M.D., Albert Benton Jewell, D.M.D., Edwin Per- 
ky Bradbury, D.M.D., clinical instructors in the Dental 
School for x88o.8x. 

Charles Sedgwick Minot, S.D., instructor in oral pathology 
and surgery. 

Manning Kennard Rand, D.M.D., demonstrator of opera- 
tive dentistry for the current year. 

George F. Grant, D.M.D., demonstrator of mechanical 
dentistry for the current year. 

Frank William Taussig, A.B., Gerrit Smith Sykes, A.B., 
as proctors. 

The comnuttee to visit the Academical Department, the 
Divinity School, and the Law School, presented their reports, 
which were referred in course to the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions. 

The committees for the current academic year were ap- 
pointed as folbws: — 

TO VISIT THE academical DEPARTMEMT. 



Edwin P. Scaver, 
Alexander McKenzie, 
Edward E. Hale, 
Theodore Lyman, 
Le Baron Russell, 
Francis G. Peabody, 
Robert D. Smith, 
John Fisher, 
R. W. Emerson, 
Henry Lee, 
Moorfield Storey, 
John T. Morse, jun., 
Robert M. Morse, jun., 
J. E. Cabot, 
George B. Chase, 
C. C. Perkins, 
Thomas W. Higginson, 
S. L. Thomdike, 
John S. Dwight, 
Henry C. Lodge, 
WUliam H. NUes, 
W. F. Apthorp, 
J. O. Means, 
J. H. Means, 
E. A. Park, 
Francis Bbke, jun., 
William Watson, 
Robert Amory, 
Russell Gray, 
George L. Osgood, 



Oliver F. Wadsworth, 
John Noble, 
Roger Wolcott, 
J. L. Stackpole, 
Arthur Dexter, 
J. B. Warner, 
W. B. Swett, 
George B. Bradford, 
^. T. G. NichoU, 
Henry W. Foote, 
W. R. Ware, 
H. Wheatland, 
D. F. Lincoln, 
W. J. Rolfe, 

C. P. Cranch, 

D. B. Hagar, 

E. G. Porter, 
W. Higginson, 
Thomas Davidson, 

F. B. Sanborn, 
George V. Leverett, 
Charles R, Cummings, 
Prentiss Cummings, 
Walter C. Cabot, 

E. T. Williams, 
Charles P. Curtis, 
Abbott Lawrence, 
Brooks Adams, 
Robert E. Balsa. 



TO VISIT THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

Phillips Brooks, Adams Ayer, 

Francis G. Peabody, A. B. Muzzcy, 

J. F, Clarke, F. Johnson, 

Edward E. Hale, W. Higginson, 

Alexander McKenzie, H. W. Foote, 

Edward H. Hall, C. F. Dole. 

TO VISIT THE LAW SCHOOL. 

John Lowell, W. C. Endicott, 

L. Saltonstall, R. D. Smith, 

George O. Shattuck, Moorfield Storey, 

O. W. Holmes, jun., F. E. Parker, 

W. G. RusseU, E. R. Hoar. 
D. E. Ware, 



TO visrr THE sasNTinc 

THE rBABODY Mt»BtJM 

ethnology, and the 
ogy: — 

Morrill Wyman, 
Theodore Lyman, 
Charles R. Codman, 
R. M. Hodges, 
S. Salisbury, 
E. P. Seaver, 
B. S. Rotch, 



SCHOOL, THE BUSSBY INSTITirnON, 
OP ▲MBKICAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND 
Mt»E(m OP COMPARATIVE ZOOL- 

Robert W. Hooper, 
Gustavus Hay, 
James Lawrence, 
Chauncy Whitaker, 
Charles O. Thompson, 
T. J. Coolidge. 



TO visrr THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS. 

Le Baron Russell, John G. Park, 

Morrill Wyman, George C. Shattuck, 

R. M. Hodges, Hall Curtis, 

Samuel A. Green, James L. Little, 

Joseph Sargent, Samuel L. Abbott, 

Frederick Winsor, Francis M. Weld. 



TO visrr 

James F. Clarke, 
Charles F. Adams, 
William Aniory, 
J. I. Bowditch, 
John C. Palfrey, 
Robert C. Winthrop, 
Charles F. Choate, 
Frederick O. Prince, 



THE OBSERVATORY. 

Charles R. Codman, 
Amos A. Lawrence, 
Francis H. Peabody, 
George \. Alden, 
Robert T. Paine, 
J. R. Codidge, 
Al van Clark, 
Augustus Lowell. 



TO VISIT THE LIBRARY. 



Phillips Brooks, 
O. W. Holmes, jun., 
J. O. Sargent, 
Samuel A. Green, 
Charles A. Cutter, 
Samuel F. Haven, 
Samuel A. Green, 
R. W. Emerson, 
D. A. Goddard, 
H. G. Denny, 
H. F. Jenks, 
M. Chamberlain, 
John M. Brown, 



J<^ Fiske, 

J. T. Morse, jun., 

E. R. Hoar, 

W. W. Greenough, 
George W. Wales, 
Charles C Smith, 
S. Salisbury, jun., 
Samud Eliot, 

F. V. Balch, 
Charles Deane, 
James T. Fields, 
George Dexter, 
George H. Moore. 



ON treasurer's ACCOUNTS. 

L. Saltonstall, Henry Lee, 

John Lowell, Amos A. Lawrence, 

Charles H. Parker, J. M. Spelman, 

Nathaniel Silsbee, George B. Chase. 



ON ELECTIONS. 



Henry W. Paine, 
George O. Shattuck, 
William C. Endicott, 



Moorfield Storey, 
John Lowell. 



ON REPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

W. G. RusseU, W. C. Endicott, 



H. W. Paine, 
W. Amory, 
F. E. Parker, 



R. D. Smith, 
D. E. Ware. 



THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 

The School of Agriculture and Horticulture, established in 
execution of the trusts created by the will of Benjamin Bussey , 
gives systematic instruction in agriculture, useful and orna- 
mental gardening, and stock-raising. It is intended for the 
following classes of persons; — 

I. Young men who intend to become practical formers, gar- 
deners, florists, or landscape-gardeners. 

3. Young men who will naturally be called upon to manage 
large estates, or who wish to qualify themselves to be stewards 
or overseers of gentlemen's estates. 

3. Persons who wish to study some special branch of agri- 
culture, horticulture, botany, or applied zoSlogy. 

The requisitions for admission are that candidates must be at 
least seventeen years of age, and must present testimonials of 
good moral character. No formal examination is required, but 
each student must satisfy the instructors of his ability and 
intention to profit by the teachings of the school. Young men 
who may feel unprepared to pursue the prescribed courses of 
instruction can pass one year at the Lawrence Scientific School 
in Cambridge, which provides elementary courses of instruc- 
tion in chemistry, physics, biology, physical geography, geol- 
ogy, meteorology, drawing, French, and German. In order to 
pursue these studies at the Scientific School with advantage the 
student should come prepared in arithmetic, algebra as far as 
quadratic equations, elementary plane geometry, and English 
composition. The ability to translate French, German, and 
Latin will be of advantage to him. 

The requisitioiu for graduation are that can d idat e s for the 



degree of bachelor of agricultural, horticultural, or veterinary 
science must take this preliminary course of (Mie year at the 
Lawrence Scientific School, or prove by examinations that 
they possess an equivalent amount of knowledge. They 
must then follow for a year the regular courses of instnictioa 
given at the Bussey Institution, and finally devote a year to 
advanced study and to practical research in agriculture or 
horticulture, or in botany, anatomy, or chemistry as applied to 
those arts, and must satisfy the instructors, by passing exam- 
inations, that they have acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects taught at the school. 

Candidates for a degree are expected to pursue with equal 
diligence the study of " theory of fanning," " agiknltural 
chemistry," " applied zoSlogy " (which includes the anatiMny 
and diseases of domestic animals)' *' horticulture,** "botany," 
and *' entomology; " but the advanced studies of the final year 
may be varied, at the discretion of the instructors, in accordance 
with the student's aims and purposes. 

Students who are not candidates for a d^ree may, upoo pro' 
dudng certificates of good moral character, join the school at 
any time, without examination, to pursue any special course or 
courses of instruction which they are qualified to pursue with 
advantage. 

Many other opportunities for instruction are offered to stu- 
dents of the Bussey Institution, in r^ular standing, since they 
are admitted free to any or all the courses of instruction (about 
two hundred in number) in every department of the University. 
The free evening high, grammar, and drawing schools of die 
city of Boston offer without cost a number of courses of inters 
est to students whose previous opportunities have be«i Km. 
ited. 

LOWELL ON BOOKS AND READING. 

James Russell Lowell (1838) delivered the opening ad- 
dress of the present session of the Working Men's Colkge, 
in London, Oct. 7. The students of the institution, of which 
Thomas Hughes is principal, are for the most part working- 
men. From the London Standard of 0:t. 8, the following 
extracts from the report of Mr. Lowell's address are taken: — 

" He had been struck that afternoon, in looking over the list 
of the teachers of the college, with the number of Cambridge 
men who were coimected with it ; and he could not help feding 
how continually an American was reminded that he was never 
a stranger in Elngland. Cambridge, in New England, was his 
own native town; and it was so named because the college 
which was established there owed its chief teaching to Oxford 
and (Cambridge graduates — but chiefly to the latter. A (Cam- 
bridge man lef^ it one hundred pounds and his library; and a 
college founded with one hundred pounds and the library of a 
certainly not rich Puritan minister had now become a univer- 
sity with something like one thousand five hundred students, 
and more professors than there were undergraduates when he 
himself was at the college. He remembered, on one occasion, 
the president of the institution asking him what his notion of a 
university was; and he told him that his idea of it could be 
expressed in a few words, — that it was a place where nothing 
useful was t&ught. He meant by that, that nothing was taught 
in it for the express purpose of helping men to gain their daily 
bread, but that something nobler and higher was taught; and 
one reason why he felt an interest in thu college was that, to a 
certain extent, it was based upon that principle, — it gave its 
students the chance of what might be, and what was generally 
called, a liberal education. He meant an education which lib- 
eralized them by teaching them things outside the narrow cir- 
cle of their own habitual ideas. He thought very few people 
knew how much was contained in the simple fact that a man 
was able to read. A man who had that ability had, to a cer- 
tain extent, all that he needed to make himself a scholar. If 
some one were to say to a student, * I will introduce you to 
the society of the loftiest intellects and the most select spirits 
of all time,* the student would surely think that well worth 
having and laboring for. If some one were to say, ' I wHl let 
you have an introduction which will persuade Shakespeare and 
Milton to give you the very best of their time and attention,* 
he would be tempted to say that such a thing was almost im- 
possible; but this was predsdy that which the ability to read 
gave to every man. We had, all of us, odds and ends of time; 
and it was precisely in the use of these odds and ends, and not 
of the great capitals of time, that real purpose and wisdom 
were shown. In accepting the privilege of an mtroduction to 
such literary society as he had indicated, a man also accepted a 
great responsibility; for, in one sense, no one would carry 
away from it much more than he brought with him. He must 
go mto that literary society prepared, to some extent at all 
events, for the company he was to keep. Having the abilirf 
to read, we had the choice of our own society: it might be 
good, indifferent, or even bad. And he must say that there 
was a good deal of reading in the present day wfaidh was s 
waste of time, and worse than a waste of time, — a kind of 
reading which enervated the mind and dissipated the fonlty 
of attention. 
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MARRIAGES. 

[ Under this head will he published gratuitously a record 
of marriages of Harvard alumni, when the names, date, 
place of marriage, etc., are known at this oj^ce.] 

1863. Charles Stuart F. Wdd to Lydia Anna Harvell, both 
of Hyde Park, by Rev. Judson A. Rich, at Hyde Park, 
Aug. x6. 

1873. Rev. William Franklin Cheney to Lucy Elizabeth 
Chickering, daughter of the Lite William Chickering, all of 
Dedham. by the Rt. Rev. B. H. Paddock, D.D., at Dedham, 
Oct. 5. 

1874. Theodore Lovett Sewall to Mrs. May Wright Thomp- 
son, both of Indianapolis, Ind., at the home of the bride's 
brother. Dr. P. B. Wright, by Rev. Charles Fluhrer, Oct. 31. 

1875. Henry White Broughton, M.D., to Jennie F. Folsom, 
both of Boston, at the Hotel Huntington, Oct. 38. 

1875. Joseph Perkins Livermore of Cambridge, to Agnes 
Atherton Roberts of Boston, by the Rev. Leonard J. Liver- 
more, at Boston, Oct. 5. 

x88o /. John Frederick Button to Louisa B. Pope, July 33. 

s88o /. Charles Brown Elder to Almira Adie, daughter of 
W. Whipple Brown, at the First Congregational Church, Prov- 
idence, R.L, Oct. 97. 

1880. Theodore Roosevelt of New York to Alice H. 
daughter of George C. Lee of Boston, at the Unitarian 
Church in Brookline, Oct. 37. 



BIRTHS, 

[// is intended to record the births of the children of 
Harvard graduates ; and we shall be pleased to receive 
the\ecessary information, either from tk4 parents them- 
selves or from their acquaintances.^ 

2864. Loring Everett Beckwith, a daughter, Theodora 
Mary, bom in Cambridge, Apr. ax. 

1874. Ernest F. Fenollosa, a son, Ernest Kano, bom in 
Tokio, Japan, June 30. 

S877. Herbert Joseph Harwood, a son, Joseph Alfred, 
bom at Littleton, Oct. X7. 

1877. Dexter Lyman Stone, a daughter, Pearl, bora at 
Brattleboro', Vt., Nov. i. 



DEATHS. 



[Any person learning of the decease of a graduate will 
please notify the publisher of the fact at onee. Memoranda 
relating to deceased graduates are particularly desired.] 

z8x2. PELEG SPRAQUE, at his residence, 3o Chestnut 

Street, Boston, Oct. 13. 

His parents were Seth and Deborah (Sampson) Sprague, 
both natives of Duxbury, where they lived together under one 
roof for sixty-four years. They were conspicuous examples 
of the lofty character and homelike virtues of the Pilgrims 
from whom they were descendants. The father was farmer, 
fisherman, ship-buildcr, merchant, and servant of the public. 
He was forty years a justice of the peace and quorum, twenty- 
seven years a member of the legislature, and twice a member 
of the Electoral College. Peleg Sprague was the ninth of fifteen 
children. He was bora at Duxbury, April 38, 1793. He en- 
tered college in 1808, and graduated in 181 3. He studied law 
at the Litchfield Law School, and with Samuel Hubbard in 
Boston, and Levi Lincoln in Worcester. He was admitted to 
the Plymouth County bar, in X815, and soon afterwards went 
to Maine, where he practised for two years at AugusU. He 
next settled at Hallowell, in Maine, where he rapidly gamed 
distinction in his profession ; especially as a brilliant and suc- 
cessful advocate. He took an active interest in the separatran 
of Maine from Massachusetts, and was a member of the first 
legislature in the new State, 1830-31. Four years later he was 
elected to Congress, where he served from 1825 to 1839, and 
showed himself there to be a man of extraordinary ability. 
In 1839, at the age of thirty-six, he was elected United-States 
senator, and for six years filled that office with credit to himself 
and his State. He was the last survivor of that memorable 
Senate of 1830-33, which had as members Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Benton, Wright, Hayne, Ewing, and King; and which 
listened to the great debate between Webster and Hayne. His 
own eloquent speech during the debate on Foote's resolution 
is a convincing vmdication of New England from the asper- 
uons that had been cast on her. Webster is reported to have 



said in speaking of members of the Senate, " Among the first 
as a debater is Peleg Sprague of Massachusetts. He is 
what I call a very eloquent man. He is able; a man of great 
dignity, and there is scarcely his superior in the Senate." In 
1835 he moved to Boston, and began the practice of law when 
Mason, Webster, Hubbard, Fletcher, Dexter, and Loring were 
the lights of the Massachusetts bar, while Rufus Choate, Sid- 
ney Bartlett, and Benjamin R. Curtis were coming forward. 
Notwithstanding the fact that his health at this time began to 
fail, he was regarded as the peer of these men, and was emi- 
nently successful. In 1841 he became judge of the United- 
States District Court, as the successor of John Davis, who had 
been on the bench for forty years. Judge Sprague filled this 
position for twenty-five years; and there, too, Ve showed his 
almost incomparable ability, which was duly acknowledged by 
the committee of the bar, of which Benjamin R. Curtis was 
chairman, who prepared an address on the occasion of Judge 
Sprague's retirement in 1865. While serving as judge he was a 
great sufferer from physical infirmities, enduring severe pain and 
the almost total loss of sight. For many years he could not write 
out his charge, or even take notes of the evidence. But his 
memory was so extraordinary that this misfortune was not an 
inconvenience. He is said to have been able, even in cases of 
long duration, to remember every important witness, and his tes- 
timony; to state the whole case clearly, concisely, and with an 
admirable arrangement; and then charge the jury upon the 
facts. In 1840 he was Presidential elector on the Harrison and 
Tyler ticket. In 1847 Harvard University conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.D. As a politician he was ranked as an 
anti-Jacksonian ; and though not an extreme partisan, in after- 
life he always leaned to the opposition of that president. In 
1858 his " Speeches and Addresses" were published; and ten 
years later his " Decisions from 1841 to 1868." For several 
years he had been confined to his house, owing to an infliction 
which deprived him of the use of his eyes. " He is among the 
last of a race distinguished for probity, mental force, and deep 
religk>us convictions. He outlived all his contemporaries, and 
has passed away full of years, and rich in that esteem which is 
won by a career alike useful and honorable." 

z8z6. EBENEZER RUMFORD THOMPSON, at the 
home of hu daughter, Mrs. W. W. Brigham, in Dunkirk, 
N.Y,, Oct. IX. 

The deceased was bora at West Cambridge (Menolomy, now 
Arlington) , March 5, 1795, and was the son of Ebenezer Thomp- 
son of Wobura, captain in the United-Sutes regular army, 
and Rhoda Putnam of Medford. At the wish of his father he 
prepared himself for college, first attending Westford Acade- 
my, and later Dr. John Hosmer's Medford Select School. Af- 
ter graduation he commenced the study of law in the office of 
Joseph Lock of Billcrica. He temporarily suspended the 
study of law in order to become private secretary of Commo- 
dore William Bainbridge, then in command of the naval squad- 
ron in Boston Harbor. In 18x7 he took an active interest in 
the Brazilian patriots, who came to this country to procure 
men and arms to assist them in putting down a rebellion. He 
received from them a commission as cobnel, and embarked 
for that country for service; but, when the vessel put in at New 
York for supplies, it was found that the revolution had already 
been suppressed, and therefore the trip was abandoned. He 
then went to Whiteboro', N.Y., where he read law in the office 
of Gold & Sill, and gave lessons in Greek and Latin in the 
Whiteboro' Academy. Without waiting for admission to the 
bar, he took upon himself the agency for the sale of brge tracts 
of land in the State of Ohio. To make these sales, he settled 
at Warren, O., where he afterwards published the IVestern 
Reserve Chronicle, and while there received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Westera Reserve College. Later he moved 
to Rome, Oneida Co., N. Y., and began the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, which he discontinued in 1830, and removed to Dun- 
kirk, where he established a wholesale mercantile trade, with 
branches at Sturgis, Mich., and Columbus, Penn. In 1835 the 
growth of the village and adjacent towns called for the publi- 
cation of a newspaper, and Mr. Thompson founded the Chau- 
tauqua ly^hig, which in 1850 was merged into the Dunkirk 
youmal. 

In 1850 he became trustee of the Dtmkirk Savings Bank; in 
1858, president of the Board of Education. From 1831 to 
t868 he was elder of the Presbyterian Church, and in X833 
president of the Temperance Society. In 1835 he was exalted 
to the Royal Arch degree in the Rome Chapter of A. F. and 
A. M. ; and May 39, x8s4, represented Lodge 301 in the Grand 
Lodge in the city of New York. In May, 1857, he was a 
member of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
which met at Cleveland, O.; and Oct. x, X859, he attended as 
honorary member the American Board of Foreign Missions in 
Philadelphia. Penn. From 1830 to 1866, although having a 
dislike to political prominence, he was elected to several State, 
county, and town offices. 

He married, Jan. 9, x83i, Eunice March Draper, daughter 
of Josiah and Mary Draper, of Attleboro', and had five daugh- 



ters and two sons; his surviving children being Louisa, who 
married W. W. Brigham, of Dunkirk, N.Y., and Julia, the 
wife of Dr. Julian T. Williams, also of Dunkirk, and Ebene- 
zer Kirk Thompson, a druggist of Titusville, Penn. 

Z833. FREDERICK AUGUSTUS WHITNEY, at his 
residence on Gardner Street, Brighton District of Boston, 

Oct. 3X. 

His father was Peter Whitney of Northborough, and his 
mother Jane Lincoln of Hingham. He was bora at Quincy, 
Sept. X3, x8xa. In 1838 he graduated at the Harvard Divinity 
School. In 1843 he was settled in Brighton, where he re- 
mained as pastor of the Unitarian Society until 1858. Since 
that time he has been engaged in historical writings. His 
history of Brighton has been embodied in Drake's " Hbtory 
of Middlesex County." He was connected with the Brighton 
School Board for many years, and was earnestly interested in 
the Holton Library Associi|tion, now the Brighton branch of 
the Boston Public Library. He was deeply interested in all 
matters of town interest, and in genealogy of old residents. 
He delivered the oration, July a6, 1866, at the dedication of 
the Brighton Soldiers' Monument at Evergreen Cemetery. 

z86o. WILLIAM HOOPER ADAMS, on SuUivan's 
Island, near Charleston, S.C., May 15. 

He was a son of the late Nehemiah Adams, D.D. ; was bora 
in Boston, Jan. 8, 1838; was educated at the Brimmer and 
Latin schools, and graduated at Harvard College in the class 
of i860. He was an active member of the " Society of Chris- 
tian Breihren«" filling the oflice of secretary 1857-59, ^^ of 
president, 1859-60. In i860 he entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, where he remained till January, 1861, when, 
having received an appointment as private tutor, in Washing- 
ton, Wilkes County, Ga., he went South. The commence- 
ment of the war prevented an attempted retum home; and he 
continued at his post, teaching, and supplying the pulpits of 
several churches whose pastors had been drafted. He com- 
pleted his theological studies at the seminary at Columbia, S.C., 
and was then settled over a church at Eufaula, Ala. Coming 
North at the dose of the war, he found no satisfactory oppor- 
tunity for settlement, and returned to Charleston, S.C., in 1865. 
He was installed over the Circular Presbyterian Church, where 
he remained for twelve years. In 1877 he published his first 
book, — "The Seven Words from the Cross,"— "a work of 
great tenderaess and merit." The next year he resigned his 
charge, and came North, to be near his father in his last days, 
and to engage in literary work. In the summer of 1877 he 
supplied the pulpit at Middleborough, Mass., and subsequently, 
during one year, at Lexington. Upon his father's death — 
Oct. 36, 1878 — he began the labor of editing and publishing a 
series of sermons selected from Dr. Adams's manuscripts, 
bringing out the first volume — "Walks to Enunaus" — the 
next year. He then devoted his whole energy to preparing a 
memoir of his father. In March, 1880, he accepted an invita- 
tion from the church on Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, 
S.C, for the summer, and " returned to his beloved friends in 
that city, receiving an ovation of welcome." An attack of 
jaundice, developing symptoms of typhoid-fever, caused his 
death, in the midst of his strength and usefulness. Hit re- 
mains were sent by a special steamer to Charleston, S.C, 
where his funeral took place from the Second Presbyterian 
Church, attended by a very large concourse of friends. Six- 
teen ministers, from different denominations, acted as pall- 
bearers, among them the Bishop of Charleston and the Jewish 
rabbi. Rev. Dr. Brackett, pastor of the church, says : " It 
was a grand public testimonial of the general esteem in which 
Mr. Adams was held. He leaves a fragrant memory in 
Charieston, which a thousand hearts are pledged to keep 
green." 

He was twice married: Oct. 3, x866, to Fsuline Thomas of 
Athens, Ga., who died in 1875; and in March, 1877, to Mar- 
garet E. Holmes of Charleston, S.C., fay whom be had two 
children, — Pauline, bom Feb. 19, 1878, and William Hooper, 
bora July 10, x88o, eight weeks afler the death of his father. 

" As a speaker, Mr. Adams had untisual power. As a 
pastor, he was deeply beloved by young and old. Owing to 
years of peculiar personal trial and separation, it could be sak) 
of him that he had borne the yoke in hb youth.** He was 
highly esteemed, while in college, by those who knew him best, 
as a courteous Christian gentleman; and "the charm of bis 
later years was in his gentle, almost sanctified, conduct, whicb 
greatly endeared him to his friends.** 

A " Memoir " is to be published by friends in bis late diuidi, 
in Charleston, S.C, edited fay his personal friend, Rer. Pr. 
Brackett. — CharUs A. Nelson, 

Z876 m. WILLIAM HENRY DALE, at No. n Ut- 

erett Street, Boston, Oct. 17. 

His parents were John and Sabina Dale, both natives of 
Elngland. He was bora in Boston in 1833, *Bd gndoaled st 
the Harvard Medical School in 1876. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 



BY ARTHUR GILHAK. 



FOK the past forty-five years the chair of belles-lettres in Harvard 
College has had but two occupants ; and they have been poets whose 
genius has given ihem a. fair fame on both sides of the Atlantic, 
whose works are read, indeed, wherever the English language is used. 
Mr. Longfellow received his appointment in 1835, and filled the chair 
for nineteen years, when his mantle fell upon Mr. Lowell, who for 
twenty-six years has performed the duties of the post in such a way 
as to reflect honor upon the office and to train up hundreds of young 
men to a wise appreciation of the good, tlie true, and the beautiful in 
letters. The University has had no 
mean advantage from the fact that 
the department has been thus pre- 
sided over for so long a time. It 
has been of great value to many 
college generations of young men, 
that they have bad the privilege of 
mere association with poets whose 
genius the whole world acknowl- 
edges. A liberal education con- 
sists not less in the humanizing 
influences which come from such 
issociations than in the accumula- 
tion of facts ; and the University 
has done well to keep such men 
among the instructors. 

Mr. Lowell is descended from a 
long line of men who have stood 
high in the annals of their country 
for two centuries and a half. His 
father was the Rev. Charles Low- 
ell, for many years pastor of the 
West Church, Boston; and his 
grandfather was the Hon. John 
Lowell, a lawyer of eminence and 
one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts. The emi- 
grant ancestor was the Rev. Perci- 
val Lowell, who settled in Newbury 
in 1639. It was the Hon. John 
Lowell who inserted in the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts the words, 
"All men are created free and 
equal," and after the Constitution 
had been adopted, by offering to argue in the courts that under it no 
man could be held in bondage, led to the abolition of slavery in the 
Commonwealth. We shall see that under the law of heredity this 
fact is not an insignificant one. 

James Russell Lowell was born on Washington's Birthday, Feb. 22, 
1819, at his present home, Elmwood, in Cambridge. The house in 
which he first saw the light is a relic of Continental days, having tteen 
buili by Lieul.-Gov. Thomas Oliver, between 1763 and 1767, It was 
purchased, after the death of Elbridge Gerry, one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, its former owner and occupant, by 
the poet's father, who greatly improved it and the generous surround- 
ing grounds. The situation is near Mount Auburn Cemelery, and 
the building commands a fine view of the river Charles, which is so 
often referred to in Mr. Lowell's writings. 

At the age of nineteen, young Lowell graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege, and was class poet. The promise of this poem was not imme- 
diately fulfilled ; for the author, instead of entering upon a literary 
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career, as might have been expected, or upon the ministry, in imitation 
of the example of his father, as it was supposed that he would, passed 
through the Harvard Law School, and afterwards opened a law-office 
in Boston. His genius was not, however, to be thus turned from its 
natural channel ; and it was not long before the young lawyer gave up 
his profession, and began to devote himself 4o letters. In 1841 the 
first fruit of this change appeared in a volume entitled " A Year's 
Ufe." It showed a vivid imagination, and contained many beautiful 
and striking images, all of which gave promise of the future with 
which we are so familiar. Mr. Lowell's next literary venture was the 
publication of the Pioneer, a magazine of criticism and literature, 
which he began in company with the late Robert Carter. It was too 
good to last long ; and, though it contained contributions from Poe, 
Hawthorne, and others of like ability, it died at the age of three 
months. 

In 1844 Mr. Lowell's second volume of poems appeared, and was 
published in England the same 
year. It comprised "A Legend 
of Brittany," " Prometheus," some 
sonnets, and miscellaneous poems. 
These productions showed growth 
in thought fulness and improvement 
in expression ; but there seemed to 
careful critics to be a want of com- 
pression. A year later Mr, Lowell 
gave the first marked evidence of 
the love which he has ever had for 
ourearly literature, in his " Conver- 
sations on Some Old Poets," a 
volume that has been permitted to 
go out of print, probably because 
the later critical essays of the author 
seem to him 10 comprise in a riper 
form all that he desires to say on 
these themes. In these papers 
we see the early expression of the 
critical faculty that has since be- 
come so familiar in Mr. Lowell's 
writings. American letters boasts 
no other critic of the same breadth 
of intellect, general scholarship, and 
acquaintance with the literature of 
other languages. This broadschol- 
arship leads him to make some ref- 
erences and to use certain words and 
illustrations which are unfamiliar to 
ordinary readers, and he has been 
accused of pedantry by those who 
do not know how great is his fa- 
miliarity with abstruse subjects. 
The third collection of Mr.'Lowell's poems appeared in 1848, which 
was a most prolific year j for in it he gave to the world tlie first series 
of his " Biglow Papers," the " Vision of Sir Launfal," and the " Fable 
for Critics." The " Vision of Sir Launfal " derives its interest from 
the Arthurian romances and the story of the search for the Holy Grail. 
It is a tender illustration of the Saviour's teachings of love and good- 
will. In the "Biglow Papers" and the "Fable for Critics," Mr. 
Lowell appears as a humorist with a purpose and a satirist of acute- 
ness. The "Fable for Critics " is a review article inverse; and so 
just are the estimates made in it of contemporary writers, that it has 
not yet lost its interest to readers who are studying the growth of our 
literature. Both the " Fable " and the " Biglow Papers " were pub- 
lished without Mr. Lowell's name ; but his identity was not long hid- 
den. The " Biglow Papers " gave the author a wide reputation in 
England, where he seemed until lately lo be known rather as a satirist 
than as the scliolarly poet that he is. In the " Biglow Papers " he 
gave a free rein to his love of recondite bumor, drew with unerring 
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precision the Yankee character, depicted in " Parson Wilbur " the 
pedantic minister of former days, and held up to reproach the war 
with Mexico, and the system of African slavery. In the last fact we 
see the influence of the character of his grandfather and of his action 
in regard to slavery in his native State. These papers, like those by 
** Petroleum V. Nasby," appeared in the newspapers at first. 

Mr. Lowell spent 1851 and 1852 in travel on the Continent of Europe, 
being for a considerable time in Italy. After his return, in 1854, he 
delivered a course of twelve lectures before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, to large and enthusiastic audiences, on the subject of the 
British poets. These appear to have led to his selection as successor 
to Mr. Longfellow in the chair of belhs-lettres at Harvard, to which he 
was appointed in 1855. 

In 1857 Mr. Lowell accepted the position of editor of the Ailaniic^ 
which Phillips, Sampson, & Co. were about to start. To his good 
judgment and editorial sagacity it owed its first success. Mr. Lowell 
refused to accept the new responsibility unless his friend Oliver 
Wendell Holmes would agree to support him by frequent contribu- 
tions. This Dr. Holmes at first thought he could not do ; but he was 
mistaken in considering that his season of literary productiveness had 
closed; and when he began his series of "Autocrat " papers, the editor 
saw that the venture was to be a success. Mr. Lowell is wont to say 
that Dr. Holmes made the success of the Atlantic^ and we shall not 
attempt to discriminate between the claims of the wise editor and the 
witty contributor. The success was made ; and a stream of brilliant 
literature was set in motion that has not since stopped flowing, though 
a new generation of readers and writers has grown up. The publish- 
ers have changed several times ; but never has it had more generous 
support than from the present proprietors, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Mr. Lowell held the position of editor until the end of 1862, when he 
became editor of the North- American Review^ in connection with his 
friend Charles Eliot Norton. Until 1872 he contributed to the Re- 
view, as he had done to the Atlantic, political and literary articles of 
a high order. Some of these, like the reviews of Chaucer, the Library 
of Old English Authors, and White's Shakspeare, were afterwards 
collected in volumes. 

In 1864 "Fireside Travels" appeared. This volume was composed 
of letters addressed to Story, the sculptor and poet, who was but 
imperfectly veiled under the " Storg" of the book. One chapter was 
devoted to a description of the Cambridge of the poet*s youth. Another 
was entitled "A Moosehead Journal," and recounted incidents of life 
in the Maine woods. The entire volume is marked by the poet's 
humor and practical philosophy, while it is not wanting in tokens of 
his love of nature. 

Three collections of Mr. Lowell's essays have been published : " My 
Study Windows," in 1869; " Among My Books," in 1870; and a sec- 
ond series, entitled "Among My Books," issued in 1876. These are 
unequalled by any similar writings by an American author, displaying 
as they do all the scholarship, wit, humor, and acquaintance with 
general literature, for which Mr. Lowell is noted. The style is charm- 
ing ; and the reader feels that he is not merely being pleased, but is 
getting information of a valuable kind. 

Mr. Lowell's last-published volume of collected poems appeared in 
1868, — twenty years after the one which preceded it, — with the title, 
" Under the Willows." In it was included his " Commemoration Ode," 
recited at the dedication of Memorial Hall, Cambridge, July 21, 1865. 
This has been considered Mr. Lowell's greatest poem, though the 
poem which he read beneath the " Washington Elm," July 3, 1875, >s 
perhaps its superior. The " Commemoration Ode " contains an eulogy 
of President Lincoln, concluding, — 

'* The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American." 

The only volume by Mr. Lowell that has not been mentioned is 
" The Cathedral," a poem which appeared first in the Atlantic for 
January, 1870, and a second series of "Biglow Papers" published in 
the same magazine during the late war, and treated that subject in 
the same manner as the war with Mexico had been originally discussed 
in the former series. 



Mr. Lowell's works are now published in nine volumes ; but of 
several of the volumes there are a number of editions all published 
by the same firm. 

Besides the works that have been mentioned, Mr. Lowell has written 
much for the press, and has edited the poetical works of Marvell, 
Donne, Keats, Wordsworth, and Shelley, for the collection of British 
poets published by Houghton, Mifliin, & Co., which was under the 
general editorial supervision of Mr. Lowell's friend Professor Francis 
J. Child of Harvard University. 

Reference has been made to two of Mr. Lowell's trips to Europe. 
He was there also from 1872 to 1874, and during that sojourn he 
received in person at Oxford University the degree of D.C.L. In 1876 
President Hayes honored his administration by appointing Mr. Lowell 
minister to the Spanish Court. In 1880 he was removed to the Court 
of St. James, and in both positions he has added to his laurels. Mr. 
Lowell is socially the most successful minister by whom our country 
has ever had the good fortune to be represented in England. 

Mr. Lowell was married in 1844 to Miss Maria White of Watertown, 
a lady whose poems have been printed. Her death, in 1853, which 
occurred at the same time with a birth in Mr. Longfellow's family, 
gave rise to the senior poet's beautiful lines entided " The Two Angels." 
In 1857 Mr. Lowell married Miss Frances Dunlap, niece of Ex-Gov. 
Dunlap of Maine. 



THE READING AND STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 
[Letter to a Young Student.] 

You ask me if, in my introductory remarks to a lecture delivered 
last week at the Hawthorne Rooms, I said that the study of the Greek 
and Latin languages might be omitted at school or college, and 
English substituted. No, my young friend, I said no such thing. I 
simply said this : Do not neglect English ; give earnest attention to 
your own language, and learn by all means to read, speak, and write 
it correctly, whatever else you may neglect. I said that the study of 
Latin would especially aid you in acquiring an accurate knowledge of 
English. Study all the languages possible, and be sure that your own 
tongue shall have the strongest hold upon you. I said it was grand 
to witness the onward march of the sciences, and to enjoy in our day 
and generation that divine philosophy which is neither harsh nor 
crabbed ; but a plea for the more general study of English literature 
was never out of place anywhere. I believe I said that some of our 
schools and colleges have suffered from a too-long neglect of that 
wholesome literature which was conceived and written in the language 
that we were all born to speak. I remember hearing Walter Savage 
Landor say of a certain British author, "He has written excellent 
English, — a language now growing obsolete." 

" The chief glory of every people," said Dr. Johnson, " arises from 
their authors." England has many glories to boast of, but of nothing 
more glorious than her literature: that alone gives her supreme 
grandeur among all the nations younger than Greece or Palestine. 

I wish it were possible, my young friend, to put into words my 
own feeling with regard to English literature, — to its inspiration, its 
beauty, its importance, its value, its ever-during power. It is great, 
if for no other reason than because Shakespeare, Milton, and Words- 
worth are its native authors. When I am asked to describe its worth 
to the world, I simply reply, " Hamlet, and Paradise Lost, and the 
Ode on Immortality, are all written in English." When a literature 
has produced The Faerie Queene, and The Hyperion, and The Ex- 
cursion, it surely takes rank among the highest That was a good 
reply of Dr. Johnson, when they asked the sturdy old lover and 
maker of English whether he did not think Burke resembled Cicero 
"No, sir," growled Johnson, "Cicero resembles Burke, sir!" For 
one, I do not believe, with many modern teachers, that the proper 
study of mankind or womankind is French, or Sanscrit, or Chinese ; 
but, so far as we at least are concerned, it is English, — or, at any rate, 
English first. I find the seeds of immortality as thickly sown in 
English literature as in any other. The greatest and the purest have 
written in it ; and you cannot have, in this or any other world that I 
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ever heard of, any thing better than the best. If you name to me for 
admiration, Goethe in Germany ; Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch in 
Italy; Moli^re, Racine, and Voltaire in France; Cervantes and 
Calderon in Spain, — I marshal in brilliant array against them all 
the undying names of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, 
Burke, Webster, and Walter Scott; Shakespeare against them all, 
and, as the boys say in arithmetic, " two to carry." If Shakespeare's 
plays had been written in a dead language, should we not all be study- 
ing that language, if only for the purpose of reading those dramas ? 
"Yes, but," says some easy, indolent scholar, " life is not long enough 
to read all one would like to." I answer, " Life is long enough to read 
whatever is essential in every literature, unless we are like the youth 
who once said to me in serious and saddening earnest, ' I read only 
to pass away time.'" A more disheartening and hopeless sentence 
than that, I never remember to have heard from human lips. 

Many years ago David Hume told Gibbon not to write his history 
of Rome in any one of the Continental languages, as Gibbon threat- 
ened to do, but to publish it in English ; "because," said Hume, *'our 
solid and increasing establishments in America promise a superior 
stability and duration to our mother-tongue." Seventy years after 
this advice was tendered and accepted, an accomplished American 
scholar, our then Minister at the Court of St. James, remarked at the 
Royal Literary Fund dinner in London, that the language which 
carries Shakespeare and Milton to the world, carries representative 
government, the trial by jury, and freedom of the press ; and when 
that same voice, speaking afterwards to an assembly of American 
citizens, told them that Burke's divine words on Conciliation with 
America exceeded, in his judgment, every thing in the form of 
eloquence that has come down to us from Greece or Rome, Mr. 
Everett knew, as he always did, what he was saying, and spoke from 
a full knowledge of the worth and durability of his native tongue. " If 
you wish to know what can be done with a full-freighted command of 
language," said Lord Brougham, "read the works of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, a man who bore the second part in founding one of the greatest 
empires in the world." One of our most thorough educators, George 
B. Emerson, said long ago, "Our own English literature is prob- 
ably, taking all things into consideration, the richest of all literatures. 
Become fully acquainted with it if possible; it will take you many 
years, but the time will be well and most pleasantly spent ; and in ob- 
taining this knowledge you will necessarily become acquainted with the 
leading thoughts of the best thinkers upon all the most important sub- 
jects in morals, taste, criticism, history, philosophy, poetry, theology, 
antiquities, and philanthropy, that have occupied the minds of men." 

Eighty millions of people now speak the language of the Bible, and 
Milton, and Wordsworth. The intellectual and moral life of the 
world is now stimulated and informed through the English tongue. 
Shakespeare is said to use fifteen thousand different words, and 
nearly all of them are now in daily requisition. 

Among the reasons why English literature should be especially 
studied by all young persons is that from the earliest epoch it has 
kept close to Nature. It has always been intimate with the forest, 
the wild flowers, and green grass. It is full of exquisite touches from 
the soil. When Guidon is looking up a wife for his pupil. Math says, 
" We will seek, I and thou, by charms and illusions, to form a wife 
for him out of flowers." So they took the blossom of the oak, and 
the meadow-sweet, and the blossom of the broom, and produced from 
them a maiden, the fairest and most graceful that ever man saw ; and 
they baptized her, and gave her the name of " Flower Aspect." 

English literature has always been true to the purity and pathos of 
the Christian religion. It does not seek to take from under us some- 
thing mightier than ourselves, and leave us in its stead empty nothing- 
ness, mere oblivion, and unsound rhetoric. Compared with every 
other literature, there is very little in it that is grossly impure, or ugly, 
or violent. Its inspiration has been drawn largely from the " brook 
that flows fast by the oracles of God." Hence its permanent hold on 
the affections of mankind. From its beautiful pages we may all learn 
piety, and benevolence, and simplicity, and abstinence from evil deeds 
and evil thoughts. It is not the literature of despair: it is the litera- 
ture of aspiration and reverence. 

These are some of the reasons why I especially commend to you 



the reading and the study of English letters. One of the most sen- 
sible, condensed, and convenient manuals that has appeared for a 
long time is the Rev. Stopford Brooke's most admirable treatise on 
English authors, published in London during the early part of this 
year. In the compass of two hundred pages, I do not know where 
exists so much valuable matter with reference to any literature. It is 
a model of condensation and accuracy ; and, with that book in exist- 
ence, there is no excuse now for ignorance concerning authors who 
have added their genius to a language we are born to speak and to 
read. More elaborate treatises have been published on English liter- 
ature, but nothing more convenient, nothing more positively perfect. 
I may conscientiously recommend to you the usefulness of this little 
book, because we have long needed just such a compendium; and 
now it has been supplied to us by the hand of a master. 



THE NEW REGULATIONS. 



BY PROFESSOR G. H. PALMER. 



Any one interested in watching the course of Harvard University 
in her cautious yet resolute progress toward offering her students an 
education more ample, more manly, and therefore in the strictest sense 
more truly religious, than has hitherto been procurable in America, 
will recognize the significance of the revisions which from time to 
time are made by the Faculty in their code of regulations for the 
internal management of the College. Nowhere better than here can 
the ideals which influence the body of instructors be detected. Each 
change of rule introduces a new educational force ; and the direction 
of that force upon the characters of the men among whom it is to 
operate, as well as its co-ordination with the other forces of the Col- 
lege, are fitting subjects for the friends of Harvard to consider. What 
is thought the proper attitude of the student toward his work, toward 
his instructor, toward himself, may as truly be traced in some petty 
enactment about prescribed rhetoric or forensics, as in provisions for 
securing regularity of attendance at recitations. 

The changes in the pamphlet just issued are more considerable 
than those of many previous years. Indeed, the whole code has been 
re- written, and, those portions of the old which still appear take on a 
somewhat different coloring from their altered surroundings. The 
more technical among the new provisions are the following. A stu- 
dent will hereafter be required to present his written exercise on the 
appointed day if it is to be received at all, while up to the present time 
he might delay it from week to week at a fixed expense of damaging 
marks. He will be refused credit for any of the three possible private 
examinations from which he may have absented himself; and will not 
be recognized as a member of any extra course of study in regard to 
which he has not made up his mind so late as Nov. 2. The minimum 
mark in the prescribed studies is to be the same as that in electives. 
But a freshman who on entrance anticipates a portion of the work of 
his year is permitted to substitute therefor the only remaining pre- 
scribed study of the sophomore year. He will not be compelled, as 
hitherto, to choose an elective. The ingenious devices by which the 
Faculty have in past times attempted to distribute absences from 
morning prayers with some equality throughout the year, are abolished, 
and their place in the new regulations is supplied by two lines stating 
that a student must attend two-thirds of those exercises. Public 
games in Cambridge during recitation -hours are not to be allowed. 
But, on the other hand, students are no longer forbidden to make a 
noise, to hold meetings without permission, or to change constitutions, 
officers, or members of their societies, without informing the Faculty. 
The drift of these changes is plain. It is in the direction of exacting 
more rigid conformity to such aims as the student's more deliberate 
judgment would approve ; but with a recognition that, where the means 
of attaining aims are undefined, personal character has the fairer field 
to form and assert itself. 

A similar purpose is even more marked in the two great changes of 
the present revision, — that in regard to attendance on College exer- 
cises, and that which relates to " conditions." 

Hitherto, if a student in any course failed to reach the minimum 
mark, — forty per cent of the credit assigned the elective, — that or 
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some other equivalent course has been charged against him as a defi- 
ciency, which must be made up before he could secure his degree. 
Such charge, however, so long as half the work of any year was ac- 
complished, did not detain a man from holding a place with his class- 
mates up to Commencement Day. This effect of this rule on the 
lower third of the class has been to accumulate conditions from one 
year to another and so to crowd the studies of the senior year, the 
very time which ought to be most free for independent and reflective 
work. Hereafter, successes will be scored, not deficiencies. Advance 
will come not in the course of nature, but in that of attainment. 
For example, if a Freshman succeeds in courses equivalent to but ten 
hours a week out of his prescribed sixteen, and afterwards fails in one 
of his Sophomore courses, the fact that the majority of his classmates 
are becoming Juniors will not make him one. . The College books do 
not show the proper number of studies registered to his credit. He is 
still a Sophomore. But, if during his second period of Sophomore 
life he chooses to do more than a full year's work, he might at its 
close count himself and be counted a Senior. 

For several years past, efiEorts have been made at Harvard to bring 
students to view their lectures and recitations as an assistance which 
they were privileged to receive, rather than as an imposition which it 
would be their gain to avoid. However necessary the sense of duty 
toward external observances may be as a subsidiary means of pushing 
a man past a temporary infirmity of purpose, that motive has plainly 
been so overworked in American education, that systems of instruc- 
tion have arisen presupposing no spontaneous purpose of diligence on 
the student's part. Such systems ordinarily publish a tariff assessing 
so many bad marks as the price at which the student may purchase 
immunity from a recitation. Until very recently this has been the 
practice at Harvard. Six years ago, however, the Faculty recognized 
that this system did little toward developing a man's studious zeal, 
and accordingly abolished stated penalties for absence in the case of 
Seniors, two years ago those also for Juniors. It was hoped that the 
sense of duty, no longer directed toward a minutely guarded observ- 
ance, might gradually become more vigorous in reference to the stu- 
dent's own higher interests. But it has been found that in the absence 
of specified duties, a young man whose moral development is no fur- 
ther advanced than his intellectual, is apt to be heedless of all duty 
whatsoever. This year, therefore, the Faculty announces that men 
must remain at their studies continuously throughout the year ; and 
that if they do not show a serious purpose, as tested by high standing 
or regularity of attendance on college exercises, their cases will be 
inquired into by appropriate committees. At the same time, the old 
mechanical system of so many bad marks for so much neglected duty 
has been done away with throughout the College. 

Should it, then, be asked if Harvard is to be for the next year a 
harder or easier place to live in, it may be surmised that our great 
body of diligent students will answer, the latter; the elegant being 
who figures in the public eye as the type of indifferent Harvard, the 
former. 



PROFESSOR BENJAMIN PIERCE. 

THE ACTION OF THE COLLEGE FACULTY. 

At a meeting of the Faculty held Nov. 15, 1880, it was voted to 
enter the following on the Faculty Records : — 

" The Faculty of Harvard College desire to put on record their sense of 
the loss which they, individually and collectively, have sustained in the death 
of Professor Benjamin Peirce, in the fiftieth year of his service as a teacher 
and as a member of this body. 

*' Gifted with an extraordinary intuition in his favorite science, he was 
eager to lead where few were able to follow ; but all felt the inspiration of 
his profound thought and earnest utterance. With full consciousness of his 
own powers, he over-estimated the abilities of others. Those who came into 
intimate contact with him were attracted by the simplicity of his nature and 
elevated by the nobility of his mind. His more public services to science 
and to the country have given him a wider reputation than belongs to the 
teacher ; but the College has a portion in th? heritage of ^ its illustrious 
tons," 



WHY SHOULD HARVARD PROFESSORS BE DISFRANCHISED? 

BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

The last Massachusetts Legislature settled finally the question of 
the eligibility, as Harvard overseers, of non-residents of Massachu- 
setts. As a member of the legislature, I was very glad to vote for 
this measure ; and glad also to see that there was no petty or factious 
feeling in that body, in regard to Harvard University ; but, on the 
other hand, a perfect willingness to adopt any legislation about which 
the friends of the institution could cordially agree. This being the 
case, it seems well to consider whether any farther modification is 
desirable, in respect to the election of overseers. 

By the ''act in relation to the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College " every " officer of government or instruction of said College " 
is prohibited from voting for overseers. 

When the act was passed, this excluded class comprised a com- 
paratively small number ; but it includes by the last catalogue not less 
than a hundred and eighty-three persons, most of whom are actual or 
honorary alumni of the College, and would be entitled to vote for 
overseers, were it not for their official position. The circle is now so 
wide that many of these officers reside elsewhere than in Cambridge ; 
and some of them are not permanently connected with the University, 
but are gentlemen eminent in particular departments, who are called . 
in to give lectures for a single year. All are, by the nature of the 
case, peculiarly interested in the welfare of the institution, and are 
likely to be much better informed in regard to it than the mass of the 
graduates. Can any good reason be given why these officers alone 
among the alumni should be deprived of their votes ? 

The only reason that occurs to me is the fact that they are in a 
manner interested in the result, inasmuch as all such officers are 
appointed, or at least confirmed, by the Board of Overseers. But 
this, so far from being a reason for their disfranchisement, seems 
rather a reason for their enfranchisement. As one professor very 
sensibly writes to me, '' In what school was the doctrine learned that 
the governed should have no voice in choosing their governors ? " 
Under our national system of government, neither the possession 
nor the expectation of office is held to be any disqualification for 
voting. President Hayes is not disfranchised because he is president, 
nor is Gen. Garfield because he expects to be ; nor has the utmost 
demand of civil service reform ever proposed to take away the right 
of voting from the employis of custom-house or post-office. In our 
town or city elections the public-school teachers, if they are otherwise 
voters, may vote for the school- committee on whom their annual 
appointment depends ; whereas the Harvard-University instructors 
are denied that privilege, although most of them have no annual 
appointment in view. As matters now stand, this theory that the 
professors are an interested body refutes itself. So long as a man 
merely wishes a professorship, and is therefore an interested party, 
this fact does not prevent* him from voting "early and often" for 
overseers ; but so soon as he is appointed, and has nothing more to 
hope or fear from the members of the Board, he is excluded from 
voting for them. 

It may be said that these officers are at present well satisfied, and 
ask for no change. That is always the argument employed to defend 
all disqualifications. My reason for attaching little weight to it, in 
this case, is the fact that my own attention was first called to the 
matter, last winter, by a professor of the University, who wrote of 
this exclusion, " I have felt it an absurd degradation ever since I came 
there." Another professor alluded to the same matter, in a somewhat 
sarcastic vein, in a speech at the Commencement dinner ; and I have 
good reason to believe that this feeling extends to others. If so, it is 
an important point ; for all will agree that any thing which increases 
the self-respect of teachers must add to their usefulness, in the end, 
and so to the prosperity of institutions of learning. But the most 
important consideration, after all, is this, — that, if a great university 
is to be governed by its own alumni, it is a mistake to disfr^ichise 
precisely those alumni who know most about it, and have moat int^- 
est in its wise administration. 
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HARVARD PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. No. 6. 
THE BOSTON PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL No. 3. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER. 

Near the close of the second part of the Rev. Henry F. Jenks's 
sketch of the Boston Public Latin School, in the November issue of 
The Harvard Register, he said that the Latin School Association 
had a few years ago established the practice of having annually a 
public dinner in Boston. The fifth of this series of annual dinners 
took place at the Parker House, Wednesday evening, Nov. 10, and 
was a success in every particular. The chairman was Hon. Henry 
Kemble Oliver (1818), the venerable mayor of Salem, who presided in 
his proverbial jovial style, to the enjoyment of the almost one hun- 
dred persons who were present. The Divine blessing was asked by 
the Rev. Edward A. Renouf (1838), of Keene, N.H. After-dinner 
speeches were made by Charles K. Dillaway (1825), a former master 
of the School; Moses M-errill (1856), the present master; Frederick 
O. Prince (1836), mayor of Boston ; Charles W. Eliot (1853), presi- 
dent of Harvard University ; the Revs. Henry Ward Beecher, James 
Freeman Clarke (1829), and Edward Everett Hale (1839); George G. 
Crocker (1864); Godfrey Morse (1870); Dr. John P. Reynolds (1845); 
William Gallagher (1869), one of the sub-masters of the School ; and 
Henry F. Jenks (1863). A batch of interesting letters from invited 
guests was read. It will be seen from the list of speakers, that 
almost all of them are graduates of Harvard College, with which the 
Latin School is so closely allied. Nearly all the speeches were of 
direct interest to the School alone ; but two of them, those of Presi- 
dent Eliot and Henry Ward Beecher, contained much of universal 
interest, and are therefore printed in full. 

PRESIDENT ELIOT'S SPEECH. 

Gentlemen, — If it was my uncle William H. Eliot (181 5), who led the 
chairman of the evening into the college choir, and there brought him to that 
exquisite skill in music which enabled him to write the tune of Federal 
Street [applause], I think that my uncle rendered an inestimable service 
to many generations. 

I find my reminiscences of the Latin School somewhat different from those 
of most of the speakers who have heretofore addressed you this evening. 
In the first place, I do not have to invent any elaborate reasons to account 
for my presence here. I do not have to rely, like the chairman, upon any 
cow that I drove in my youth to Boston Common as a pasture ; I was a Bos- 
ton boy born and bred, as was my father before me. In the next place, I 
have not those vivid recollections of cowhides and ferules, of smarts and 
tinglings, which have been so frequently alluded to at these dinners with a 
kind of tender interest. I never saw the thorough gentleman who was at the 
head of the school during the whole of my connection with it, strike a boy 
[applause], and my recollections of such discipline at the school are few 
and faint I dare say that the quality of the school underwent a considerable 
change in Mr. Dixwell's time ; I think it must have. And I conceive that it 
was a very fortunate change, although those who in future generations sit at 
this annual dinner will perhaps miss those feeling allusion^ to the former 
mode of discipline with which we have been so much entertained. 

Then again, I must confess, as I believe I have once before at these din- 
ners, that I do not find the reminiscences of boyhood the most precious of 
my life, or look back upon the events and performances of boyhood as the 
most satisfactory and pleasurable things in my experience. It is much pleas- 
anter to me to make you a short speech here, after a good dinner, than it was 
to get up, as I had to, at thirteen years of age, on the stage at the Lowell 
Institute, and say with Daniel O'Connell, " I do not rise to fawn or cringe to 
this house." These affectionate laudations of the sports and fights of boys, 
as though they were the most interesting things that ever occurred to us, I 
cannot fully agree with. I have enjoyed very much more the games and 
contests of men ; and it seems to me that the joys and satisfactions of men 
are infinitely better worth having than any joys or satisfactions of our boyish 
years. 

I shall not have to go beyond the facts which have been presented here 
to-night to account for an intense interest on my part in the Boston Latin 
School. We were told by Master Merrill that there were twenty-six boys 
this year fitted for college at the Boston Latin School, of whom twenty-four 
went to Harvard College. Now, that is a very strong fact for me. Being a 
Boston Latin School boy myself, I take a great pride in the record that the 
Latin School is now beginning to make in the colleges of New England. I 



say " now beginning to make ; " because there has been, during the last ten years, 
a period of transition and revolution in this school, and during that transitional 
period the actual visible fruits of the school's work were not what they used 
to be, and not what they are sure to be in the future. The Latin School of 
my day was by no means as good a school as the Latin School of to-day. I 
remember that when I went from the school to Harvard College, I knew not 
a single word of either French or German, that I had never studied one par- 
ticle of natural science of any sort, and that I had never given an hour's 
time in school to the study of any English classic. 

I observe with the greatest satisfaction that all these things are carefuUy 
provided for in the new programme. Nearly one-eighth of the school time 
of the Latin School boy is now given to English classics ; and it is to be ob- 
served, too, that much more attention is now given to fluency and elegance in 
translation, than was given twenty or even ten years ago. I cordially agree 
with the remark of Rev. Mr. Beecher in his letter just read, — that a great 
object in the study of the ancient languages is to get a better command of 
one's own. Here I should like to make one suggestion of possible improve- 
ment. We can hardly spare out of school life all the afternoons and the 
whole of Saturday and Sunday in every week ; and a very good subject with 
which partially to occupy these large intervals is that study of natural history 
to which the present programme of the school allots but an inadequate time. 
In Germany and in many other places in Europe, schoolmasters look after 
the walks and excursions of their pupils. Most parents are, of course, 
entirely incompetent to take their children into the fields, and teach them 
what they might there learn with delight. I believe the city of Boston would 
do well to extend the charge of the schoolmaster to this attractive domain of 
open-air instruction in science. Should we not all like to see squads of 
Latin Schr>ol boys going to the sea-beaches and into the fields and woods, in 
the companionship of their natural-history masters, to make intimate acquaint- 
ance with some of the wonders of geology, mineralogy, botany, and zoology ? 

But I must not forget that the Latin School trains boys for other colleges 
beside Harvard. It is a legitimate satisfaction that oui Association welcomes 
to this festival the graduates of many colleges. I think that we are about to 
see realized a considerable degree of unity of action among the colleges of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, in regard to their statements 
of their requisitions for admission, — a unity which will be of great advan- 
tage to the preparatory schools. Mr. Merrill would tell us that it has been a 
serious difficulty in preparing a class of boys for several colleges, that the 
requisitions at the various colleges of New England have been curiously and 
absurdly different. These differences of apparent standard upon common 
subjects were not deep or large, but on that very account they were the more 
annoying to the schools. It will appear in the forthcoming catalogues of ten 
colleges in New England, that a good approach to uniformity of requisition 
on common subjects has already been secured. 

One of the greatest improvements in the admission requisitions of colleges 
within the last few years is the change in regard to the requisitions in Latin 
and Greek. In my time at the Latin School, — and indeed until within five 
years, — boys were obliged to read certain quantities of Latin and certain 
quantities of Greek in order to obtain admission to this college or that. 
Now those quantities are becoming smaller and smaller, but the colleges are 
demanding instead a reasonable power over the Latin and Greek languages ; 
that is to say, a capacity to translate at sight from Latin and Greek into 
English, and a capacity to render simple English into Latin and Greek. This 
is one of the greatest academic improvements of our time, for it vivifies the 
methods of teaching the dead languages not only in school but in college. 
It is this change, also, which has enabled several of the colleges of New 
England to come to an approximate agreement as to their admission requisi- 
tions : they have in effect decided to insist rather upon a reasonable power of 
translating than upon evidence that certain books have been read. Of course 
the diversities in the descriptions given by the different colleges of their 
requisitions upon common subjects were not really very significant, but they 
were adhered to with a curious tenacity. There is a story about Lord Palm- 
erston which illustrates very well the frame of mind into which the several 
college faculties ultimately came. It is said that at a very important cabinet 
meeting during his premiership, where the policy of the government upon a 
difficult subject was to be determined before the ministers went into the 
Houses of Parliament in the evening, violent dissensions arose, and the 
meeting seemed likely to break up in disorder. In fact, many members had 
risen and made as though they were going to leave the room. No conclusion 
had been arrived at, and time was rapidly flying. At last Lord Palmerston 
put his back against the door, and said : " Gentlemen, this won't do : I don't 
care what you say, but you must all say the same things It is in that spirit, 
I think, that the colleges have finally come to a reasonable agreement upon 
this difficult subject of requisitions for admission. I anticipate important 
gains for secondary education throughout New England from these changes. 

The masters of the Latin School, the School Committee and the Board of 
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Supervisors may feel assured that whatever good work they do in the Boston 
Latin School propagates itself rapidly over the country, and has an influence 
far beyond this city and this State. The improvements in the school during 
the past ten years are wonderful for their range and rapidity. It seems to me 
that the school has now arrived at a point where what is most needed is 
steadiness and continuity : a stable school for a considerable period of years 
upon its present basis is what I hope the Committee, the Supervisors, and 
Master Merrill are going to give us. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER'S SPEECH. 

Mr. President, — I don't see any of my classmates here. I see that al- 
most all these men are young men. I am an old man. I think it is about 
fifty-four years since I recited Latin to Mr. Gould. I have no doubt Mr. Dilla- 
way has forgotten some of the instruction that he imparted to me. I recollect 
when I held out my hand, and took fifteen rattan -strokes upon it. [Laughter.] 
If I had only remembered my declensions in Greek and Latin as well as I 
remember the discipline of the school, I should be a much wiser man than 
I am now. I am not an alumnus. I did not take the whole course. Indeed, 
I was like a man who was called away from the dinner when they had only 
served the soup, — the substantial joints and the delicacies came after. I 
remember, however, with very g^reat pleasure the year that I did spend in 
the I^tin School, and, although I cannot analyze and declare what the profit 
was, I have no doubt, by faith, that it did do me good. In regard to the con- 
tinuance of the course, it has been a reg^ret to me all my life that I had not 
the discipline which was in force, at the time I was a scholar there, of the 
memory. I remember very well my admiration — for we admire the gifts 
that we have not ourselves — of what was called "fn///«^,"in Latin and 
Greek. I recollect very well the classes that were called out, with Simmons 
at the head of one, and I have forgotten who, perhaps it was Buckingham, 
was at the head of the other. I remember they put down every man but their 
two selves, and they did not sit down until there was no more Latin left. To 
have attained such memory, I think would have been above all price to me. 
I am not a classical scholar. I can crawl in Latin. I cannot do even that, 
in Greek. But, nevertheless, I do not judge the benefits of a classical edu- 
cation by my poor improvement of it. I hold that in any system of educa- 
tion that becomes the manhood of our age, the classics should certainly form 
a conspicuous element. [Applause.] Not simply on account of the training 
which the acquisition of ancient languages gives to men, but because it con- 
nects the life of the noblest men now with the personal life of the noblest 
men in times gone by. We enter into them by converse in the very language 
in which they thought and spoke. Every great scholar should carry within 
him the life and sympathy of every other of every age. Centuries are but 
articulations of the spine, and thought is the spinal marrow that gives unity 
to the whole body. 

When it happened to be my privilege to examine many of the galleries of 
Europe, there was nothing that so much interested me as the "studies" of the 
grreat masters, — the Carracci, Titian, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Rubens, and 
others, — which are preserved in the different galleries. The g^reat pic- 
tures themselves did not bring me so near to the artists, as the sketches and 
progressive studies which led to the accomplished picture. I saw in them 
the artist in the act of thinking ; here a hand, next the same hand in changed 
position, again altered in several ways ; a faint sketch of a group, the re- 
composition of it just below, a suggestion of a change in that : all these 
were as if the master had stood by me and pointed to the progress of his 
own thoughts. In the same way, we should better understand Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and the dramatists, if we had before us the blotted leaves which 
traced the development of their thoughts. But next to that, to think in 
their language, to embrace their work in the very vehicle in which they de- 
veloped it, is to bring ourselves nearer to their very personality than in any 
other way. The unity of the human race is not by juxtaposition, but by the 
inter filiation of all great natures, one with another, from the beginning of time 
to the present day. 

Now in America we are undertaking what perhaps is, in some respects, 
the most gigantic task that has ever been undertaken. We are undertaking 
to give an education to the whole people. A great many persons, therefore, 
argue, as the common people have neither time nor opportunity for these 
higher studies, why should not our system of education give to them the 
fruit and the result ? Teach them science ! I fancy that the law of subordi- 
nation is seen nowhere else more strikingly than in this matter. The lower 
grade of men are influenced by the section next above them ; that sec- 
tion learns by looking up and feeling the influence of the class just above 
it, and that class takes its influence from the class above it. Now, you 
never can draw the bottom up very high unless the top has gone up very 
high. For, although the mind acts directly upon the great mass at the bot- 
tom, it acts by this law of transition from class to class ; and the higher 



these scholars, the highly educated men, the higher the next class will be, 
and then the next. And you will draw up the bottom a great deal easier by 
increasing the height of the top than by any other method whatever. [Ap- 
plause.] And as these thoughts come from a perfectly disinterested quarter 
in this matter, as I am not biased by the great acquirements that I have made 
in classical lore, as I am a man of the common people, and have been work- 
ing all my life for the common people, and have come to inspect this higher 
department from cool observation and practical standpoint, I hope they may 
not be considered unworthy of your consideration. 

It gives me great pleasure to stand again in this place, where I have stood 
for many, many years since I was a boy ; and I can say that while the Latin 
School that used to stand upon this ground is most ag^reeable to my memory, 
the place itself has continued to g^row more and more precious to me ever 
since. I hope that this institution of which I was honored to be a member 
for a single year may have a history in days to come that shall be as — shall I 
say illustrious ? — as useful certainly as in the past, and if God please as illus- 
trious. For when the tree is growing it is beautiful, when age has given it 
the power to blossom it is more beautiful, and when it has strength to bear 
abundant fruit, and that year by year, it is the most beautiful of all. The 
school is dropping now from its branches ripe fruit. May its roots never see 
drought, may its leaf never wither, may its fruit never be worm-eaten ! 
[Applause.] 



A STUDY OF HOLDEN CHAPEL. 

BY REV. CAZNEAU PALFREY, D.D. 

Opposite the windows of the room I first occupied in college was 
a small building which attracted my attention and stimulated my curi- 
osity. I was told it was called Holden Chapel. Unlike all the other 
College buildings, it seemed to be deserted. No paths were worn to 
its doors, which were perpetually closed. What was concealed within 
its walls ? The building fascinated me. Was it haunted ? To my 
excited imagination it would not have been surprising, if some night 
I had seen a procession of old presidents passing in pale light across 
its windows. It was nearly a year before I saw its door open, and 
students passing into it as if to a college exercise. But it was not till 
late in my senior year that my own feet crossed its threshold. Then, 
with the rest of my class, I stumbled up a narrow flight of stairs, and 
groped my way through a blind passage, till I came to an apartment 
lighted only from the roof, and furnished with semicircular seats ris- 
ing very steeply one behind another, till they nearly reached the ceil- 
ing. On the stage of this little amphitheatre, laid out on a table, was 
what seemed a human corpse, but was in fact only a most deathlike 
representation of one in wax, made to take apart in portions corre- 
sponding to those which the dissecting-knife would carve out of a real 
subject. Over this ghastly object a skeleton was suspended. Both 
were used in illustration of an intensely interesting course of anatomi- 
cal lectures delivered in appropriately sepulchral tones by Dr. John 
Collins Warren. I also attended chemical lectures in a melancholy 
apartment in the lower story of the building. 

Thus were. the secrets of Holden Chapel in part revealed. But 
there are still some unexplained mysteries about it Its history sug- 
gests several questions, to some of which no very satisfactory answers 
can be given, and others cannot be answered at all. 

It was built in 1744 by a donation for the purpose from Madam 
Holden and her daughters, the widow and children of Hon. Samuel 
Holden, an eminent citizen of London, distinguished for his abilities, 
integrity, and piety, who had been at the head of the Bank of Eng- 
land, a member of Parliament, and a leader among the Dissenters, 
and who had during his life been the most munificent benefactor 
the College had then had. It was designed to supply a need that the 
College had till that time experienced, of a place for prayers specially 
devoted to that purpose ; and as a chapel it was undoubtedly first 
used. Yet, only twenty-two years after its erection, when the new 
Harvard Hall was completed after the fire, history informs us that 
a room in that building, at the west end of the lower story, was appro- 
priated to use as a chapel. Graduates who were in college when 
University Hall was finished, and the chapel in that building was first 
used, have informed me, that up to that time they had attended 
prayers in Harvard Hall, and, for aught that appears to the contnuy, 
that room in Harvard was the college chapel for nearly half a century. 
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The quesrioDS then arise, 1. Why did the building so soon cease 
to be used for the purpose for which it was expressly erected ? And, 
2. When it was no longer used as a chapel, for what purpose was it 
used, from 1766 to 1814, when it was divided into two stories and four 
apartments, and appropriated to the anatomical and chemical lectures 
delivered to undergraduates ? There is an apparent blank in its his- 
tory of forty-eight years. 

The answers to the first of these (jueslions are conjectural and 
unsatisfactory. It is said that (he building was found to be uncom- 
fortable. Undoubtedly it was so, during a considerable portion of 
the year. In the earliest representations of it, it appears without a 
chimney. But our ascetic ancestors chose to have their places of 
prayer nncomfortable. It was probably not more uncomfortable than 
every meeting-house in the land. Again it is said, that the chapel 
was found to be too small. This may possibly have been the con- ^ 
trolling reason. The classes in those years averaged thirty. Four 1 
such classes may be imagined to be comfortably arranged within the | 
building. The classes, however, were on the increase, and the ap- 1 
proaching need of ampler space may have been anticipated. The 
room in Harvard, however, was not so much larger as to afford a pros- | 
pect of relief for any great length of time. It is more difficult to 
conceive how in the year 1814 four classes of fifty each could have 
been comfortably seated in the chapel in Harvard Hall. 

In my search for an answer 
(o the second query, I find a 
speech by Dr. John C. Warren, 
delivered at the Harvard Cen- 
tennial, in which he says that 
his father and himself had de- 
livered annual courses of lec- 
tures in Holden Chapel, for 
more ih.in sixty consecutive 
years. This fact throws much 
needed light on the history of 
the building, and reduces the 
supposed blank in it to com- 
paratively few years. It ap- 
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\ occupied by the medical 
faculty long before it was re- 
modelled in 1814. From this 
assertion of Dr. Warren's, and 
from scattered notices in Quin- 
cy's History of the College, I 
infer, thai when, immediately 
after the close o£ the Revolu- 
tionary war, the corporation 

organized a medical department, — with almost no funds for its sup- 
port, and with nothing to offer its professors but the title, and leave 
to collect fees from their pupils, — Holden Chapel w.is assigned to 
it as its local habitation. There its small assets of anatomical prep- 
arations and books were deposited; and there all its lectures, both 
to professional students and to undergraduates, were delivered. The 
chapel was the sole seat of the medical faculty from its institution in 
1783 till the college in Mason Street, Boston, was built in 1815. Then 
the professional school was transferred to Boston, and the anatomical 
and chemical lectures coniinued to be delivered to undergraduates in 
Holden Chapel, till Boylston Hall was finished in 1858. From that 
time the academic lectures of the medical faculty have been given in 
Boylston Hall ; and each story of Holden Chapel was made into one 
apartment, and used for various college purposes of recitation and 
lecture. At one lime Ihe second story was occupied by the Everett 
Athenxum. During the last summer, the dividing floor has been 
removed i and the whole building is again to be seen in a single 
apartment, looking very much as it looked to President Holyoke and 
his students. The building still exhibits on its front pediment the 
armorial bearings of the Holden family carved in wood. Long may 
its venerable walls stand, a monument of the pious generosity of its 
donors in the day of small things, and bearing their name down to 
distant generations! 




The Harvard Club, founded in San Francisco in 1874, has just 
given its seventh annual dinner. Once every three months the Club 
meets and dines at the Palace Hotel; but only once a year do these 
gatherings assume the character of a formal celebration, honored by 
the presence of invited guests, and enlivened by the rhapsodies of an 
odist and a poet The autumn meeting is set apart for these festivi- 
ties; and at the recent celebration tliirty-seven of the sixty-eight 
members of the club, who are chosen from all departments of the 
University, sat down to dinner. 

The dinner was followed by an address of the Hon. Horace Davis, 
who in the absence of the President, Ihe Rev. Dr. Horatio Stebbins, 
sat at the head of the table. He began by recalling a remark Presi- 
dent Eliot had made to him, — " You must have very good schools in 
San Francisco." The right to this compliment, Mr. Davis said, had 
just been again asserted in a way of which he knew the club would 
be most glad to hear. Two boys from the San Francisco High 
School had just entered Harvard without conditions, one of them 
with "honors " in four out of eight subjects, the other with " honors " 
in five out of fifteen subjects. 
This was by no means the first 
time boys had gone to Harvard 
equally well prepared from the 
same school ; and Ihe club was 
proud that the principal of that 
school, WiUiam T. Reid, was a 
Harvard graduate and a mem- 
ber of the club. But the in- 
teresting feature of the present 
case was that one of these lioys 
who did so well went to Har- 
vard in spite of pressing pecu- 
niary necessities which obliged 
hira to go overland by the emi- 
grant-train. Had Mr. Davis 
known beforehand, he would 
gladly have paid this boy's 
expenses by the regular train, 
and many other members of 
the club would have been glad 
to do the same thing. Bui the 
boy went, and in spite of three 
weeks' hard travel had pluck, 
spirit, and ability enough to enter with great distinction. This, said 
Mr. Davis, brings home to us the value of a Harvard education, 
which, according to Mr. Davis, consists in three chief advantages. 
First, the average term of life of the Harvard graduate is fifly-four 
years, while the average age reached by graduates of other colleges 
is only forty-eight ; so that by going to Harvard a man makes a clear 
gain of six years of hfe ! Secondly, the Harvard graduate values 
wealth not for what it is, but for what it brings. Thirdly, (he gains - 
of a Harvard education, or of any other, are carried forever in one's 
own brain, and cannot be taken away by stock-brokers, or diminished 
by fluctuations of stock-markets. 

Mr. Davis's speech was followed by an Ode to Fair Harvard, sung 
by all ihe company. It was written by one of the oldest graduates in 
the club, Stephen H. PhiUips. The closing stanza is as follows : — 

"May thy life last (orevB') thy praise aye endure 

On Ihe lipi of all ttcneraui youth ; 
Thy renown )>e wiirltl-wide, and thy work evei suie ; 

Firm and earnest thy voice fur ihe Irulh. 
Be a harbot of refuge in freedom's dark hour. 

For bright bays and ripe scholars a home ; 
While prosperity, honor, and nobly earned poirei 

Uark thy progress through agei Co come." 

The singing of the ode was followed by the poem of Fairfax H. 
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Wheelan, of the last graduating class, who gave an amusing picture of 
Harvard life, and sustained here the reputation for wit which he won 
at college last spring by writing a burlesque for the Hasty Pudding 
Qub. 

The guests of the evening were then toasted ; and Gen. W. H. L. 
Barnes, a prominent lawyer of San Francisco, responded with a long 
speech. 

This was followed by a very amusing speech from Judge Bolt, the 
president of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, and a graduate of 
Amherst. He wished to insist upon, rather than to depreciate, the 
value of a college-education ; but at the same time he wished to warn 
recent graduates against certain illusions which he thought were 
common to them. They were apt to imagine that they knew every 
thing. Now, Faust also entertained this idea ; " but, if you re- 
member," said Judge Bolt, " it was just at this point that the Devil 
came in." Young men just out of college were like a crowd of naked 
boys standing on the end of a pier running into the sea, and with 
nothing but sheepskins for life-preservers. They were all afraid to 
jump in : but as soon as they plucked up courage enough to do so, 
they learnt two things, — first, that the water was not as cold as they 
expected ; second, that there were a great many good swimmers who 
hadn't any sheepskins. 

A number of college-songs came next in order, and the regular 
speeches then closed with the remarks of Stephen H. Phillips. He 
pointed out the increased influence of late years exercised by the 
alumni in advancing the interests of Harvard. It was diflicult to say 
precisely how much had been done in this direction by the Harvard 
Club of San Francisco ; but it was generally conceded that the cfub 
had done not a little to maintain the prestige of Harvard in California. 
The club had also established a fund which was steadily increasing, 
and would ultimately be devoted to a scholarship or some other 
beneficiary foundation. With a view, also, to making Harvard more 
accessible to Californians by diminishing expenses, the club had 
appointed a committee to sugp^est to President Eliot the expediency 
of holding annual examinations for admission in San Francisco; 
and had expressed its readiness to bear the expense of marking 
this scheme known by circulars and advertisements in the principal 
cities of California and Oregon. Mr. Phillips did not see why this 
might not be the beginning of wider schemes of co-operation between 
Harvard and her graduates than any yet attempted. The Roman 
Church afforded a splendid example of what could be accomplished 
by well-organ teed co-operation under a central head. There was no 
reason why Harvard should not profit by this same method. Her 
influence would be extended, and her aspirations to a national position 
more surely realized, if she bound her graduates to her by more than 
merely sentimental attachment. The speech closed with a strong 
plea that the club should strive by every means in its power to second 
the cosmopolitanism of Harvard. 

This brought to an end the formal part of the entertainment. Im- 
promptu speeches, songs, piano-music, and stories filled up the rest 
of the evening until it was time to sing " Auld Lang Syne." 



PHYSICAL RESEARCH AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

BY PROFESSOR JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 

The friends of science are now making an appeal for the support 
of physical research at this University ; and it seems fitting to state 
as definitely as possible what would be done with whatever funds may 
be given for the endowment of a physical laboratory. The future can 
often be forecast from the past and present. To-day there are three 
investigations in progress in the physical laboratory, the aims of 
which can be briefly stated as follows : — 

No. I. The thermo-electric properties of metals at very low tem- 
peratures. The scientific bearings of this subject are many. If it 
can be proved that a junction of two metals can be used to determine 
with precision temperatures below the point where the mercury ther- 
mometer cannot be used, by reason of the freezing of mercury, a 
contribution will have been made to the subject of heat. A complete 
investigation of the thermo-electric properties of metals is much 



needed. In the future, it may be shown that it will be more economi- 
cal to use coal directly to generate electricity by heating the junctions 
of different metals than to employ steam to drive machines, which in 
turn transform the energy of steam into electricity, as is now done in 
the production of the electric light. 

No. 2. The effect of great cold upon the properties of magnetic 
metals. By the use of solid carbonic acid, a degree of cold in the 
neighborhood of 75° below zero can be obtained. If the magnetic 
condition of metals depends upon their molecular condition, we should 
expect a change in the capacity, so to speak, of iron and steel for 
magnetism. Iron is so largely used in machines which convert 
motion into light and heat, that any addition to our knowledge of its 
magnetic character will prove of practical value. 

No. 3. General spectroscopic work. The field of spectroscopic 
analysis is very great, and much work is needed before any extended 
generalizations can be made. An investigation upon the effect of 
pressure and temperature on the absorption of light by vapors is in 
progress. 

The subjects I have selected are such as suit the instruments 
now in the physical laboratory. The instruments, however, should 
generally be suited to the subject, and not the subjects to the instru- 
ments. 

At present, more time is spent in re-adjusting apparatus which is 
necessarily disarranged for purposes of instruction, on account of 
the limited amount of apparatus and the narrow space for work, than 
is employed in actual scientific investigation. In order that investiga- 
tions in physical science can be carried on, a fund is needed for in- 
creasing the apparatus suitable for research, and a fund, the interest 
of which can be devoted each year for running expenses and to the 
employment of a skilled mechanician. 

With more modern appliances in the shape of instruments, with 
rooms suitable for scientific investigation, with trained assistants 
and a University mechanician to aid in the details of physical inves- 
tigation, systematic work could be carried on at this University in the 
subjects of light, heat, sound, and electricty. 

The importance of physical investigation is daily attracting more 
attention ; its bearings upon practical life, upon physiological investi- 
gation, and its relations to the science of medicine in general, are 
recognized by all students both at home and abroad. This article is 
written with the hope that it will meet the eyes of those to whom I 
may not have the pleasure of personally representing the condition of 
physical research at this University. 



ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 

BY JULIUS H. WARD. 



The class of 1855 at Harvard includes many men who have already 
distinguished themselves in the different professions, a few who are 
very distinguished, and one or two like Phillips Brooks and Alexan- 
der Agassiz who have a unique reputation. Every man who makes 
his mark in life has some original traits which characterize his boy- 
hood. It might be inferred that the son of Professor Louis Agassiz 
would know how to draw, and would inherit a love of natural history. 
Alexander Agassiz inherited thus much, and his classmates testify that 
his ability with the pencil and brush was often put to excellent uses 
during his college life. He also inherited his father's wonderful per- 
sistence in accurate study and research ; in fact, in his case as in 
many others, not only was " the child the father of the man," but, to 
a certain degree, the mantle of the father was sure to fall upon the 
son, and it fell in this wise : Professor Agassiz had too much to do 
to be a rich man ; and his son Alexander, on leaving college in 1855, 
was obliged to study for a profession. He chose the calling of a civil 
engineer, and entered the Lawrence Scientific School with this pur- 
pose in view, where he was graduated in January, 1857, taking the 
degree of B.S. He then passed three terms in the chemical depart- 
ment, and in March, 1859, ^^^^ ^^^ California. While engaged in his 
scientific studies he was also one of the teachers in Professor Agas- 
siz' school for young ladies. He had not been long in San Fran- 
cisco before he received the appointment of assistant in the Coast 
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Survey, and spent most of his time, until the rainy seuon began, in 
surveying the north-west boundary. He then relumed to San Fran- 
dsco, finished the office-work of the season, and resigned his position. 
It was at this time that his sidll wiih the pencil was brought into ser- 
vice in drawing specimens of the fish caught along the shore of our 
north-western boundary. He also began to collect specimens for his 
father, and showed himself an adept in their study and preservation. 
He passed the greater part of the winter of 1859-^ at Panama and 
Acapulco, collecting specimens for the Museum at Cambridge, under 
his father's direction. Returning in the spring to San Francisco, he 
remained in that city collecting specimens, and largely engaged in 
Studying fishes, of which he made remarkably fine drawings. He next 
visited the interior of California, and examined the principal mines. 
On reluming to Cambridge in July, 1 860, he received the appointment 
of Agent of the Museum, and immediately began to prepare for his 
new duties. With this end in view he took a full course of study in 
the zoSIogical and geological department of the Scientific School 
in the winter of 1861-62, and then 
entered upon his duties in the 
Museum as assistant in zo6iogy, 
taking full charge in the absence 
of the Director. In 1865, the Mu- 
seum not requiring all his time, he 
made a venture in coal-mining in 
Pennsylvania; and this led the way 
to the great venture of his life, 
to his transition from comparative 
poverty to great wealth, and to the 
unfolding of possibilities in his 
own career of which he then hardly 
dreamed. The Lake Superior cop- 
per-mine, called the " Calumet," 
and another called the " Hecla," 
then existed, and had just been 
scratched, but could not be said to 
be developed. It was reserved for 
Alexander Agassiz to unfold the 
richest copper-mines in the world ; 
and for two years and a half he was 
buried in the bowels of the earth 
on the shores of Lake Superior, 
working on the average fourteen 
hours a day, sinking the shaft, and 
developing powers as a mining en- 
gineer, and as the organizer of the 
opening of the mine, which were 
as unknown to himself before this 
experience as the mines themselves 
were unknown to the world. His 
labor was enormous, and the credit 
of making these mines what they 

are to-day belongs exclusively to him. It is true that others supplied 
the working capital ; but Mr. Agassiz supplied the brains, and carried 
the work to the point of overwhelming success. The same qualities 
which made his father great as an invesiigaior in science made the 
son successful as a scientific explorer on Lake Superior. The mining 
experience was practically over in the autumn of 1 869 ; and Alexander 
Agassiz, who had nearly worked himself to death in order to make 
the mines yield their treasures to the world, came back to Boston, in 
his thirty-fifth year, his energies for study and research and original 
investigation sharpened by his Western toil, and his position so well 
assured in respect of money, that he could do any thing he liked. It 
seemed as if all that a man of his tastes could ask for, in point of 
opportunity, had been granted to him. Since then he has been en- 
gaged in what is more and more manifest as the great work of his 
life. 

In the autumn of 1869 he visited Europe, and examined the muse- 
ums and collections of England, France, Germany, Italy, and North- 
ern Europe, returning a year later to resume his duties as assistant 
curator of the Museum. On the death of Professor Agassiz in 1874, 
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he was appointed curator, which office he still holds, and has given his 
time and wealth very largely in the succeeding years to the develop- 
ment and the private endowment of this institution. President Eliot 
is authority for the statement that he has contributed, since 1871, no less 
than <230,ooo to the single department of the University with which 
he is connected, besides numerous gifts and subscriptions to other 
departments. His way of giving has been peculiar. He is one of 
the few men who are able to give money for praisworthy objects 
without making any fuss about it. When he sees a need in 
one of the departments of the University, to use President Eliot's 
words, " he goes and supplies it, pays the bill, and says nothing about 
the transaction." It is in this way that he has become one of the chief 
benefactors of Harvard. The Museum of Natural History could not 
but flourish, in the hands of one who has not only given it his best 
thought, but supplied out of his own purse all its special needs ; and 
in thus continuing the work which his illustrious father left undone in 
1873, he has built up the noblest and truest monument to Professor 
Louis Agassiz' scientific genius. 
But this is only a portion of the 
work which has taken his thought. 
He is an original investigator, 
and has aubstaalially added to 
our knowledge of natural history. 
Simply to describe the original 
work done by him, and communi- 
cated to the learned societies of 
which he is a member, would take 
more space than is here given to 
the labors of his life. What dis- 
tinguishes his investigations is that 
they strike into the vei^ heart of 
pure science. He is no theorist. 
He ventures nothing in which the 
facts will not verify bis inductions. 
He i^certain as far as he goes, and 
his work to-day is substantially the 
same as that in which his father 
distinguishedhimself ; but between 
the two there is a wide difference. 
Both have the merit of patient, 
original research, but the father 
had the poetry of science, in which 
the son does not share ; the father 
was never more at home than be- 
fore an audience with a crayon in 
his hand, and the son never faces 
an audience or makes a speech if 
he can help it \ the father was so 
unconscious of the value of money, 
except for the purposes of science, 
that others had to keep his j)urse, 
while the son Is the president of the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company, 
which he organized, and is one of the clearest-headed men of business 
to be found in Cambridge or Boston. 

Alexander Agassii' private work, so to speak, is as extensive as 
that by which he is professionally known at Harvard. In 1875 he 
made an expedition to the west coast of South America to examine 
the copper-mines of Peru and Chili, during which time he gathered 
an immense collection of Peruvian antiquities, now in the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge. In the same year he was invited by Sir 
Wyville Thomson to assist him in arranging and making up the 
collections of the great English exploring expedition of the "Chal- 
lenger," and brought back with him to this country a part of these 
collections ; since then writing a full report on the sea-urchins of this 
famous expedition, which has ytty great value as a contribution to 
original research. Since 1876 he has spent every winter in similar 
deep-sea dredging expeditions, the superintendent of the Coast Survey 
having each year placed at his disposal the steamer " Blake," for this 
purpose. In these expeditions he has explored the deep water of the 
Gulf of Mexico and of the Caribbean Sea. Only last June he was 
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ofiE on another deep-sea dredging trip, and this is the way he lives and 
labors. He is scarcely through with one task before he has another 
in hand. His work is nearly always what nobody has done before 
him, involving researches in some department of natural history of 
which science as yet knows nothing ; and his studies are as accurate 
and thoroughly worked out as it is possible to make them. His 
method as a scientist is the method of a master. 

Personally Mr. Agassiz is a bright, intelligent, busy man, easily 
approached, something more than a man of science, abounding in 
liveliness, interested in all that interests humanity, but too much 
occupied with special work ever to be idle. His life has been one of 
continuous development along the lines which his genius or tempera- 
ment has naturally led him. Though a Swiss by birth, he is essen- 
tially a Yankee in his intellectual grasp, and in all that belongs to his 
ordinary life. Few men at forty-five are so full of vigor, or show more 
reserved vitality. Where so much has been done since he gained the 
pecuniary leverage which has enabled him to do what he thought best 
worth doing, what may not be looked for in the rich prime and after- 
math? 



THE HARVARD-UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE FOR I880-«I. 

BY HENRY N. WHEELER, A.M., ITS EDITOR. 

The catalogue^ for this year differs little from the catalogues of 
previous years in regard to the nature and arrangement of the in- 
formation which it contains. Its contents are briefly as follows : 
a calendar, showing at a glance at what times the events of interest 
to officers and students take place ; legislative acts passed from time 
to time relating to the government of the University ; the statutes of 
the University ; a general list of all officers ; and information about 
the several departments, comprising in each case a list of the faculty 
and students, the requisitions for admission and graduation, informa- 
tion relating to scholarships, pecuniary aid, and expenses, and other 
matter peculiar to the department. At the end of the catalogue is 
a general summary, showing the total number of officers of each grade 
and of students in each department. 

The following are some of the changes in the condition and organi- 
zation of the University which appear on a comparison of the new 
catalogue with its predecessors. 

There is a vacancy in the Perkins Professorship of astronomy and 
mathematics, caused by the death of Professor Benjamin Peirce. 

Professor Edward J. Young, A.M., has resigned the Hancock Pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew and other Oriental languages, and Crawford 
Howell Toy, LL.D., is his successor. Two new professorships have 
been established : one of classical philology, held by William De For- 
est Allen, Ph.D. (formerly at Yale College) ; and the other, of San- 
skrit, held by Charles Rockwell Lanman, Ph.D. (formerly at the Johns 
Hopkins University). William G. Hale, A.B., resigned his tutorship 
in Latin; and John H. Wheeler, Ph.D., and Edward E. Phillips, 
Ph.D., have been appointed tutors in Greek and Latin. Ernest Young, 
Ph.D., who has held one of the Parker Fellowships for the past two 
years, has resumed the position of instructor in history. There are 
now three more instructors in the English department than heretofore. 

Candidates for admission to College are no longer examined by the 
" Old Method." The requisitions for admission now comprise eleven 
" prescribed subjects," and four groups of " elective subjects." 
Every candidate must be examined in all of Xh^ prescribed subjectSj and 
in at least two of the four groups of elective subjects. The following 
announcement is made in regard to English composition : — 

"In 1882 every candidate will also be required to correct specimens 
of bad English given him at the time of the examination. For this 
purpose the time of the examination will be lengthened by half an 
hour." On p. 66 is also an announcement of changes to be made, in 
the year 1882, in the requisitions in Latin. In each of the four depart- 
ments of Latin, Greek, mathematics, and physical and natural science. 



' Since the year 1871 the catalogue has been published as a private enterprise by Charles W. 
Sever, Cambridge, Mass. ; but it is edited each year by some college officer appointed by the 
President, and is therefore in erery respect what it would be were it published by the Univer- 
■ity. The price is thirty-five cents in paper coven, and sixty cents in doth covers. 



two courses are carried on in the freshman year : a maximum course 
for those admitted with the elective groups in these departments; 
and a minimum course for those admitted without the elective groups. 

Five " Bright Scholarships," with an annual income, at present, of 
$275 each, have been established during the past year, making in all 
one hundred and seventeen scholarships now open to college students. 
The income derived from the various beneficiary funds, and from the 
Loan Fund, which is distributed among needy and deserving students, 
has been increased from $3,800 to $4,700, a large portion of this 
mcrease being due to the " Munroe Fund " recently received by the 
College. The rents of several of the rooms in Thayer Hall have been 
reduced during the past two years. 

The following table shows the number of electives, and the num- 
ber of exercises a week in each subject that are offered to under- 
graduates of the College : — 



No. of 
Electives. 



No. of 
Exercises 
I a week. 



Hebrew 

Sanskrit ..... 
Comparative philology 

Greeic 

Latin 

English 

German 

French 

Italian 

Spanish 

Pnilosophy .... 



X 

I 
3 

xo 
8 

\ 

5 

3 



3 

3 

3 
20 

16 

15 

19 

'4 

9 

9 

21 



No. of 



No. of 



I Electives. | ^S^*J" 

._i L 



Political economy 
I History . . . 

Roman law . . 
I Fine arts . . . 

Music .... 
, Mathematics . . 
'Physics. . . . 
. Chemistry . . . 
I Natural history . 



i 

X 

3 
4 
9 
5 

\ 



8 
ax 

I 

9 
»J 
«3 

ax 

as 



Total 



X04 



a59 



In addition to the above, a considerable amount of voluntary in- 
struction is ofiEered ; this instruction consists of exercises or lectures 
in elocution, German literature, physics, geology, physiology and 
hygiene, and physical training. Under this head are to be placed the 
"evening readings" (open to the public), which consist mainly of 
selections from the ancient and modem classics. Of the twenty- 
one courses of readings announced for the current year, there are 
nine in Greek, two in Latin, two in German, three in English, and 
one in each of the following subjects : Lebid and the Arabian Poets ; 
Lectures on the Veda, with translations ; French ; Italian ; and Span- 
ish. Students of regular standing in any one department of the Uni- 
versity are admitted free to the instruction in any other department ; 
the many courses offered by the different schools of the University, 
therefore, are also voluntary courses for the college undergraduate. 

In the Scientific School, the number of scholarships has been in- 
creased from four to twelve, and the number of students from sixteen 
to thirty-seven. The new scholarships are for the benefit of gradu- 
ates of the State Normal Schools. 

The requisitions for admission to the Medical School have been 
much increased, and hereafter each candidate for admission — not a 
graduate of some college or scientific school — must pass an ex- 
amination in (i) English, (2) Latin, (3) physics, and (4) an elective 
subject to be chosen from the following: French, German, the ele- 
ments of algebra or of plane geometry, botany. 

Members of the Graduate Department have now open to them 
forty-four courses of study ; they may also pursue any of the under- 
graduate courses. There are thirty-four applicants for the higher 
degrees, and seven holders of fellowships. Last June fourteen gradu- 
ates received the degree of A.M., and five the degree of Ph.D. In 
this department "the Toppan Prize" of $150 is offered for the best 
essay (of sufficient merit) on specified subjects in political science. 

The number of bound volumes in the several libraries of the Uni- 
versity is 251,625. The college library is open on Sundays, after 
I P.M., for readers only. 

On page 216 is matter relating to "The Hemenway Gymnasium, 
Dudley Allen Sargent, A.B., M.D., Director and Assistant Professor 
of Physical Training." This gymnasium is open on week-days to all 
students of the University ; and on Saturdays, from i p.m. to 2 p.m., 
for public inspection. Upon entering the University, each student is 
entitled to a thorough examination by the director, and from the data 
thus obtained a special order of exercises is prepared. After from 
three to six months, the student is entitled to another examination, by 
which the results of his work are ascertained, and his individual case 
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farther prescribed for by the director. A course of informal lectures 
on the " Uses of the Gymnasium " is also given by the director, in 
which the theories and principles of physical training are practically 
illustrated. 

At the Harvard Examinations for Women, candidates will hereafter 
be examined on the subjects required for admission to Harvard College. 

The following summary shows the number of teachers and students 
of the University for the years 1850-51, 1865-66, and 1880-81. 



185CH51. 



Teachers 

Students: 

College 

Divinity School 

Law School 

Scientific School 

Observatory 

Medical School 

Dental School . _ 

Bussey Institution 

Graduate Department 

Unmatriculated Students 

Holders of Fellowships 

Resident Graduates 

Whole number of Students .... 
Deduct for names inserted more than once 



36 

993 

as 
103 

66 

• • 

117 



3 
605 



X865-66. 



44 

4»3 

14 

177 

79 
I 

244 



x88o-8z. 



8 



158 

8a8 

23 
156 

37 

» • 

241 

18 

6 

34 
15 

7 

3 



936 



",367 
3 



1.364 



NEW BOOKS BY HARVARD GRADUATES. 

Three Phases of Modern Theology: Calvinism^ Unitarianism^ Liberalism. By 
Joseph H. Allen, A. M., [1840], lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in 
Harvard University. Boston : George H. Ellis. 

This is a handsome pamphlet of seventy pages, containing three essays or 
addresses — not controversial, as the title might suggest, but critical, or per- 
haps we might rather say historical. The first illustrates Calvinism "as a 
force in history," particularly in the heroic period of the Reformation. The 
second is a comparison of earlier and later phases of the Unitarian move- 
ment, with a somewhat elaborate statement of the relations of science and 
theology. The third, "The Gospel of Liberalism," is the annual address 
delivered last June before the Alumni of the Divinity School. Its chief aim 
appears to be, to explain the term " Scientific Theology," so as to make it 
include the deeper moral and spiritual convictions characteristic of Christian- 
ity. How far it succeeds in reconciling these with the doctrine of evolution, 
which the writer apparently accepts, the reader must judge for himself. 

Gleanings from a Literary Life^ 1838-1880. By Francis Bowen, LL.D., 
Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. New York : 
Charles Scribner*s Sons. 1880. 

Though there is a great deal that is profound in this book, there is nothing 
unintelligible except the title. We thought we knew what "gleanings " are ; 
but if these are gleanings, what must the sheaves be ? We find here only 
full, well-bound sheaves of ripened grain. 

The papers in this volume are, all of them, worthy of the author's distin- 
guished ability and reputation. Some of them, and not the least valuable, 
are printed for the first time ; others — well remembered by a smaller public 
than will now enjoy them — are happily transferred from periodicals where 
they could be found only by special search, to a volume in which they are 
easily accessible. Time has added to the value of some of these essays, 
which have lain unpublished for a series of years. Thus the essay on "The 
Perpetuity of National Debt," had it appeared when written, would have 
received very little favor ; while its reasonings will now seem unanswerable 
to every intelligent reader, and, but for its date, might be regarded as the 
outcome of financial experiences which they anticipated. The paper on 
" Classical and Utilitarian Studies," too, timely when read to a small audi- 
ence thirteen years ago, will find in many minds a more cordial reception 
than would have then awaited it. On some of the subjects in political econ- 
omy and philosophy which are here discussed. Professor Bowen maintains 
views which will command assent only within a limited circle; but upon 
these no one can question the lucidness and thoroughness of his treatment, 
or can find any "gleanings" on the track over which his sickle has passed. 
On other subjects, as on " The Idea of Cause," and on " The Human and 
Brute Mind," we have monographs that stand almost or quite alone as 
regards clear statement, philosophical discrimination, cogent reasoning from 
premises that can be doubted only by the extreme positivist, and conclusions 
that can be denied only by invalidating the premises. We regret that we 
have not time for a careful analysis of the contents of this remarkable vol- 



ume. It may well be followed by several others of equal value ; for the 
author, in his long editorial career, while chief contributor to his own jour- 
nal, wrote hardly an article not worth keeping, except now and then on a 
subject in its very nature ephemeral. 

The literary life of nearly half a century covered by these papers is a long- 
er period of successful authorship than has often fallen to the lot of any 
man ; and it is still in full vigor and productiveness. Professor Bowen never 
had more numerous or more deeply interested pupils than he still gathers 
about him from year to year ; and his latest writings indicate a power still 
on the increase, and are insuring for him an undisputed primacy in the 
department which hb labors of these many years have enriched and adorned. 
— A, P. Peabody. 

The Auriferous Gravels of the Sierra Nevada of California. By J. D. Whit- 
ney. Being vol. vi., No. i, of the memoirs of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard College. 

The premature suspension of the geological survey of California in 1874, 
left in the hands of its director a considerable amount of unfinished work. 
Of this, a part has already been published on his own responsibility ; some 
of the rest appears now in the above form. After a prefatory chapter on the 
marked topography of th6 State and the geology of its mountain ranges, in 
which the history of the discovery of the comparatively modem age of the 
gold-bearing rocks is reviewed, the occurrence of the auriferous gravels and 
their connection with the frequently accompanying volcanic rocks are dis- 
cussed. The gravels were worn from gold-bearing rocks on the mountain 
fianks, and carried to their present sites by rivers running down the slope 
much as do the streams of the present time ; over them lie, in many places, 
sheets of lava which are found to be fragments of once continuous volcanic 
streams that started high in the mountains and were guided downward by 
the valleys of their time. But, owing to great changes in the topography 
since these eruptions, it was not for many years that the true relation of the 
gravels and lavas was perceived. The gravels were considered by some the 
product of the sea, brought above water by mountain elevation ; and they 
were supposed by others to mark the line of a single great river flowing north 
or south, parallel to the fiank of the Sierra. The former continuity of the 
now broken lava-fiows was long unnoticed. After the period of volcanic 
activity, the streams of the slope found themselves turned from their chan- 
nels by the hardened beds of lava ; they therefore began a new set of valleys 
in the softer rocks alongside of their old courses, and have succeeded so well 
in establishing the new channels that their waters flow in deep canons often 
a thousand feet lower than before. 

This leaves the lava streams well above the present valleys, standing as 
more or less elongated table-mountains, with flat tops and steep sides. Be- 
neath the table cover, securely sealed, are the auriferous gravels of the old 
channels. It is by no means true that all the old gravels are so carefully 
preserved. The largest accumulations stand uncovered ; it is in these that 
hydraulic mining has been so highly developed, with its dams, ditches, water- 
artillery, and sluices. But in order to see the full history of the deposit, it 
must be examined in an " old channel " mine, under the lava coating of a 
table-mountain. Such a one is opened on the steep mountain side, a little 
below the lava ; and in most cases a great amount of profitless, dead work 
must be done in driving a tunnel through the "rim," or side of the old valley, 
before the gravel, with its grains of gold, is reached. 

Fine heliotypes illustrate the processes of hydraulic mining, maps show 
the distribution of ^the gravels and lavas, and sections explain their relative 
positions. In an appendix is a detailed description, by W. H. Pettee, of 
various classic localities (such as " You Bet," " Red Dog," " Nary Red," and 
" Plug Ugly "), and a discussion of the gravel question by W. A. Goodyear. 

Of more general interest is the part devoted to fossil remains in the grav- 
els, especially the description and illustration of the celebrated Calaveras 
skull. This famous fossil was discovered in 1866 in sinking a shaft on a 
table-mountain in Calaveras County ; it was in gravel, a hundred and thirty 
feet from the surface, and the covering was composed of four lava-beds sepa- 
rated by gravel deposits, showing that its prehistoric wearer lived on the 
slopes of the Sierra before the close of the period of volcanic activity. It 
has been mercilessly assailed as a hoax, not on account of any suspicious 
circumstances attending its discovery, but because it was predetermined in 
the minds of many that man did not live at so ancient a time. The facts in 
its favor are as follows : The finders of the skull were men of veracity and 
intelligence, and had no motive for deception ; some human bones and a 
number of human implements have been found under similar lava-flows in 
other California mines ; the Calaveras skull is greatly changed in composi- 
tion, in a way that often results from fossil ization ; in form, as described by 
Dr. Jeffries Wyman, it is related to the Esquimaux, and not to Bret Harte's 
Missouri miner. It is not hard to choose between these authorities in a 
sceintific discussion. — W, M, Davis. 
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THE P*ST AND THE FUTURE. 

Now ih»t Ihe first yeai of The Harvasd 
Registek is ended, 1 desire to expiess my grali- 
tude to President Eliot for many valuable sug- 
gestions ; to the press, especially in Boston and 
New Vock, for iheir generosity in favorably no- 
ticing the successive numbers ; to the host of 
comribulors and subscribers, whose names are 
given elsewhere in this paper ; to Rand, Aver;', 
& Co. of Boston, the printers, who, by means of 
their unsurpassed facilities, experienced workmen, 
and competent proof-readers, have made The 
Harvard Register one of the best specimens of 
modern typography to be seen in any monthly 
periodical ; and to the patrons of my advertising 
columns. There are three firms to whom 1 am 
indebted for the greatest pecuniary sujiport : 

t. Macultar, Parker, & Company, whose eslab- 
lishment is one of ilie finest places of business in 
this country J 2. Houghton, Mifflin, & Company, 
proprietors of the celebrated Riverside I'ress, 
and publishers of Ihe works of an incompar- 
able list of American and British authors ; and 
3. John C. Paige, Boston's most energetic and 
best known itisurance agent. Among the other 
advertisers whose constant or generous support 
has enabled The Rbcisteh to exist, are the fol- 
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for space in my advertising columns, they have at 
the same time provided the greater part of the 
money that was absolutely needed to pay the cur- 
rent expenses. How grateful I am to them, none 
but myself can realize ; for no one can appreciate 
the diSiculties under which The Recister his 
struggled during the past ycat, — conducted as it 
has been solely by one undergraduate, who has 
procured the contribnlionn, arranged for the illus- 
tialions, edited the contents, supervised the me< 
chanical work, canvassed the subscriptions, and 
solicited the advertisements, ft has cost nearly 
one thousand dollars a month, and was begun 
without a dollar of capital. It met. at the outset, 
considerable opposition from several quarters, and 
its early suspension was prophesied by many per- 
sons. Vet it has lived through its year of experi- 
ment ; and Ihe persons and firnu to whom its suc- 
cess, by reason of their contributions, subscriptions, 
and advertisements, is due, have their names grate- 
fully recorded in this issue. 

Il is also with the heartiest gratitude that I have 
to slate, that, owing to the prompt renewal of old 
^subscriptions, and the addition oE many new ones. 
The Register will begin the new year with a 
much brighter prospect, and will continue, I trust, 
with far greater satisfaction than it has given in the 
past year. 

Moses King. 

Throughout the year 1S80 The Harvard 
Register has been sent regularly to upwards of 
two thousand persons, from whom no word what- 
ever has been received ; and now we simply ask 
of every subscriber or no n -subscriber, who has nut 
done so already, to let us know by return mail 
whether or not his subscription for 1881 may be 
expected. To send in this word costs only a 
postal card, and will place the publisher under 
obligations, whether the lepty be favorable or un- 
favorable ; for, in Ihe coming year, "specimen 
copies" will not be sent, as heretofore. 

If the means resorted to in Ihe past year to 
bring Tjie Rei;[STER before Harvard men has 
been subject to unfavorable criticism, it would be 
well to remember that the editor and publisher, on 
his own responsibility, undertook something new. 
He was unknown to the graduates whose subscrip- 
tions he was seeking ; he was not well known by 
the officers whose contributions he expected. He 
therefore made his plans for gathering materials, 
and then presented the successive issues lo the 
graduates for their individual judgment on the 
merits of the publication. The subscriptions have 
beet) wholly voluntary on the part of graduates ; 
and consequently the publisher has reason to be 
grateful for the eighteen hundred subscriptions 
that have been received, especially as the greater 
part have been received within the last half-year, 
and upwards of one hundred of them within the 

The Register will continue in iSSi in a more 
convenient form and handsomer style, and will 
contain a greater number of pages, finer illustra- 
tions, and, we trust, even more acceptable con- 
tents. The subscription price is three dollars a 
year, all subscript itmst begining with the issue 
for January, 1S81. 

In the January issue we shall try to make up 
many of Ihe omissions Ihat have occurred in our 
memoranda for iSSo, under Ihe headings, "Mar- 
riages," " Births," " Deaths." " Record of Publica- 
tions," " Politics," etc.; and we should be pleased 
to receive from any One all information that will 
aid us in completing the record of Harvard men. 



BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 

I.)i;RlNr. the coming month there will be issued a 
pamphlet, containing : — 

A portrait of the laic Professor Peircc- 
The Four Sermans. 

Rev. Dr. Peabody's Eulogy, 

Kev. Dr. Clarke's Funeral Address, 

Rev. Dr. HilPs Sermon in Porlland. Me., 

Rev. Dr. Bartol's Sermon in Boston. 
The Three Poem*. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes's, from the AthnUf. 

Thomas Williams Parsons's. 

George Thwing's, from the Transcript. 
The Action of 

The President and Fellows. 

The College Faculty. 

The Social Science Association. 

The BloEraptiiut Bkeiehea Id 

Tkt Harvard Hfghltr, by Ex-Ptesident Hill. 

Tht Besten AdvtrHsir, Editorial. 

The fTatitH. Editorial. 

Tkt Springfittd Rtpublican. by F. B. Sanborn. 

Tht Wemaifs yaurnal. by Col. Higginson. 

Tht Journal cf SeitHit, Edilorial. 

A'alure, Editorial. 

The whole will be handsomely printed, and will 
make a neat memorial pamphlet of sixty pages. 
Copies will be sent postpaid, upon receipt of fifty 
cents, by the publisher of TiiK HARVARD Register. 

Edward M. Barringer, who was killed by an 
accident. Aug. 30, near Brail, in Switzerland, has left 
most of his estate to the Harvard Mcilical School, 
to found two scholarships — 10 be known, respec- 
tively, as the tldward M. Uarringer Scholarships 
No. I (not less than fjoo), and No. z (not less 
than faoo). 



Wake & Van Brunt, Boston architects, have 
been chosen to make the plans and superintend the 
conslruction of the new building of the Harvard 
Medical School, which is lo be erected on Boyl- 
ston Street, at the corner of Exeter Street, Boston, 
at a cost of perhaps $150,000. 
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Samuel Snblling (1879) is a student in the middle class at 
the Berkeley (Protesunt Episcopal) Divinity School at Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Arthur C. Brown (1879) is in the law-office of Marsh, 
Wilson, & Wallis, 48 Wall Street, New- York City, and is 
attending lectures at the Columbia Law School. 

Rbv. Edward J. Young (1848) was installed as pastor of 
the First Parish in Waltham, on Sunday evening, Nov. 14. 
He will continue to reside in Cambridge for the present. 

Edward D. Bettens (1873) and Jesse W. Liuenthal 
(/. 1876) have formed a partnership for the practice of law, and 
have opened an office at 30 Broad Street, New- York City. 

Ji'DGE William A. Richardson (1843) ^ti^ \y^n chosen 
lecturer on statutory and administrative law, in the " Depart- 
ment of Law" of the Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. 

Professor William R. Ware (185a) of the firm of Ware 
& Van Brunt, architects, is to lecture before the School of 
Art establUhed at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, on 
•* Architectural History," and on " Shades, Shadows, and Per- 
spective." 

Nathan H. Dole (1874) is the American correspondent 
of Le Livrtt Revue Mensuelle, published in Paris by A. 
Quantin, and is the regular New- York correspondent of the 
Boston Commonwealth newspaper, published by Charles W. 
Sbck. During the year he has contributed to various papers, 
has translated songs for the Roylston Club, etc., and made 
transbtions from the Russian, German, and Spanish. 

It was an error to say in the November Harvard Recistrr, 
that " graduates of Harvard College have been raised to the 
peerage." They were only baronets, and not peers. The list 
should be: — 

George Downing class of 1643. 

John Davie . " " i68i. 

John Stewart " " 1734. 

John Wentworth " " 1755. 

WUliam Pcpperell " " 1766. 

Thomas Bernard «« «• 1767. 

Rev. E. Gay (1814), known as the venerable "Father 
Gay," now residing at Stony Point, N.Y., preached in that 
town on Thanksgiving Day. The sermon was extempore: the 
words so filly chosen, each point carried out so clearly and 
breathing such fresh interest in his beloved country, and of 
thankfulness for her peace, her prosperity, and especially the 
spread of religious interest, that it was difficult to believe that 
the preacher had passed his eighty-eighth birthday. Mr. 
Gay reads daily the same Greek Testament that he used at 
Harvard, 1810-14, also the French and English translations. 
He entered college in a suit of home-spun, and his first suit of 
broadcloth from a tailor's was worn the day he graduated in 
1814. His mind is said to be as clear as it was fifty years ago, 
and his memory nearly as perfect. He reads almost con- 
stantly, without the aid of glasses, and drives and walks as 
often as the weather permits. 

Benjamin Wadsworth (1690), who left the pastorate of 
this church to encounter many hardships and trials as president 
of Harvard College, held some theological opinions which are 
not current in these days. Thus, in a sermon preached just 
after the First Church was burned in i7ii,hesays very simply, 
" 'Tis of the mere undeserved mercy of God that we have not 
all of us been roaring in the unquenchable flames of hell long 
ago, for 'tis no more than our sins have justly deserved." And 
again, in a sermon entitled " I1ie Gospel not opposed but by the 
Devil and Men's Lusts," he gravely remarks that " Nothing is 
more grating, cutting, and enraging to the Devil, than to have 
the gospel faithfully preached to men." Doubtless this hearty 
belief in the unpleasantness of the sensations which faithful 
preaching inflicted upon the enemy of mankind was an effective 
incentive to many a worthy minister. But when Dr. Wads- 
worth, holding these now obsolete notions, came to the practi- 
cal matter of advismg parents how to bring up their children, 
as he did in his sermon entitled " The Saint's Prayer to Elscape 
Temptations," he gave advice good for all time, which the 
latest president of Harvard College will gladly adopt as his 
own : as, for example, teach them the Scriptures ; charge them 
to live soberly, righteously, and godlily; endeavor the prevent- 
ing of idleness, pride, envy, malice, or any vice whatsoever; 
teach them good manners (a civil, kind, handsome, and courte- 
ous behavior) ; render them truly serviceable in this world, and 
so dispose of them in trade or business, and in marriage, as 
that they may be least liable to temptations, and may probably 
be most furthered in virtue and piety. Let us then settle down 
upon an abiding faith that the instinct of worship is an inde- 
structible element in man's nature, and that the religious and 
ethical sentiments of mankind, which have survived all the 
physiological, psychological, social, and political changes to 
which the race has been subjected, will exhibit no less vitality 
in the future than they have in the past. — President Eliot at 
the 2joth anniversary 0/ the First Church in Boston. 



Frankun G. Fbssbndbn (/. 1873) was the Democratic and 
unsuccessful candidate for District Attorney in the north-west 
Judicial District of this Sute at the last election. 

Rev. a. Dalton (1848) of Portland, Me., is giving a course 
of lectures in that city on ** The Great Ages of History." 
These lectures are very popular; though given in the after- 
noon, they have awakened much interest and attracted large 
audiences. 

Charles K. Lbxow (1873) of Nanuet, Rockland Co., N.J., 
has reason to be proud of the evidence of his popularity, as 
evinced by the vote given him at the Republican Convention 
Thursday. It was the first time his name was brought for- 
ward politically; and without previous work, he was only one 
vote behind his competitor for the Assembly nomination in a 
heavy vote. — Bergen County Democrat ^ Oct. 39. 

Boston Society of Natural History. — At the general 
meeting, Oct. ao, Joel A. Allen, assistant in ornithology at 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, spoke of the distribu- 
tion of the birds of the West Indies, with special reference 
to those of the Caribbee Islands. Samuel H. Scudder (s. x86a) 
showed specimens of the carboniferous centipede, Euphor- 
beria, some of gigantic size, and discussed their relation- 
ship to living and extinct types: and Dr. W. F. Whitney (1871) 
described the structure of the so-called " sucking stomach " of 
butterflies. 

At the General Meeting, Nov. 17, M. E. Wadsworth (Ph.D. 
1879) read a paper on the amygdaloidal structure and vein 
formation, with special reference to the copper-bearing rocks of 
the Keweenaw District of Lake Superior, being a reply to Pro- 
fessor James D. Dana. Dr. B. Joy Jeffries (1854) spoke of a 
peculiar look of the color-blind, which is little recognized, but 
curiously interesting. F. W. Putnam, Curator of the Pcibody 
Museum, showed a carved human bone found in Maine, and 
remarked on its character and origin. S. W. Garman, assist- 
ant in herpetology, at the Museum of Comparative Zo<5logy, 
described the early stages in the development of the tree-toad; 
and mentioned a case of " a toad found in solid rokc." 



PEABODY MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 

While Professor E. S. Morse was in Japan he secured for 
the Museum such objects as he could obtain with the money 
at his command to illustrate the early Japanese arts and cus- 
toms, and any thing he could find of Aino work. This collec- 
tion has just been unpacked, and Is being arranged in the gal- 
lery which is to be devoted to the exhibition of the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Polynesian collections. It will be valuable in the 
study of tlie development of the potter's art in Japan, as it 
contains over a hundred representative specimens from various 
districts, all of which have been carefully identified by the best 
Japanese authorities. Several of these vessels arc of known 
manufactories of from 800 to 1,200 years .igo, and a few are 
still older. There is also a good series of vessels, extending 
down to recent times; and accurate models of a Japanese par- 
lor and kitchen, besides many interesting objects illustrative of 
the archaeology of Japan, and various specimens obtained from 
the Ainos. 

A large addition has recently l)een made to the collection of 
engravings and photographs hanging upon the walls of the halls 
and rooms of the Museum, particularly a fine series of large 
photographs of the Zuiii and Moqui Pueblos and of their in- 
habitants; a full set of Catherwood's colored lithographs of the 
architecture of Central America; and several beautiful photo- 
graphs of the ruins of Mitla and Yucatan. Large photographs 
of the so-called " Aztec Calendar Stone " and " .Sacrificial 
Stone " have also been placed on the first gallery. These pho- 
tographs and the large collection of pottery, stone "idols" 
and many other objects from Mexico and Central America, can 
be examined with profit by the readers of the series of articles 
by Charney, now api>earing in the North-Atnerican Rfvieio. 
Two of the sacrificial yokes made of stone, like t^ose described 
by Charney, have recently been received from the Zoological 
Museum, and were obtained by the late Professor Agassiz dur- 
ing the famous Hassler expedition. 

A number of photographs of the architecture of India have 
been placed on the wall of the entrance-hall, where also may 
be seen the chromo-lithographic plates of the Mosaics of Con- 
stantine. 

Dr. Exiward Palmer has just returned from Mexico and 
Texas, where he has been engaged for a year past in making 
collections for the Botanic Garden and the Peabody Museum. 
The most imporLint objects are a number of mummies, in 
bundles, similar to those from Peru, and thirty crania from very 
old burial-caves in Coahuila. In the bundles containing the 
skeletons, many interesting objects were found, such as orna- 
ments, baskets, stone implements, etc., and the blankets and 
garments about the bodies were found to be finely woven from 
agave fibre, llie important fact has been learned by Dr. 
Palmer, that artificial mounds like those of* the Mississippi 
Valley do iK>t occur in South-eastern Texas. 



UNDERGRADUATES. 

George LYON,jun. (z88i),read some of his many selectioiu 
at the entertainment given Nov. ao, by St. Peter's Church in 
Temple Hall, Cambridgeport, and also at the receptk» of the 
Washington School Associates, which took place Nov. 99 at 
Lyceum Hall, Cambridge. He has made several engagements 
for public readings to be given later in the season. 

Charles T. Dazby (x88z) wrote a two-act farce called 
" Rustication," for a college society, the Everett Athcnaeam. 
The farce received so much approbation that it was brought out 
last year at the Boston Museum for the " benefit" of William 
Seymour the stage-manager. There it met with so much suc- 
cess that the managers of the Museum reproduced it, this 
November, for four successive performances. 



CLUBS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Harvard Club of New 
York was held at Delmonico's, Nov. ao, at 9.30 p.m. Supper 
was served at 10 p.m. The following candidates for member- 
ship were elected: Edward R. Cogswell (1864), William H. 
Purrington (1873), William T. Learned (1880). — Francis M, 
Weldf Secretary. 



RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

[ To make this record complete and accurate ^ it is neces- 
sary for all graduates and officers of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter of all their literary work which bears the dat* of the 
year iSSo. The record is intended to include books, pam- 
phletSf monographs^ and contributions to dailies and peri- 
odicals, and also published music. See also " N EW BOOKS." 
etc.\ 

Allen Putnam (1835). — "New England Witchcraft, ex- 
plained by Modem Spiritualism." pp. 483. Colby & Rich, 
9 Montgomery Place, Boston, publishers. 

James Freeman Clarke (1839). — " Rational Sunday Ob- 
servance." iVorth- American Review^ December. 

"Municipal Improvement. Giving Names to Towns and 
Streets." Boston Commonwealth^ Nov. 37. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829).-— " Benjamin Peirce: 
Astronomer, Mathematician." A poem. Atlantic Monthly, 
December. 

Cyrus A. Barlol (/. 1835). — "Discourse in West 
Church on Lydia Maria Child." Free Religious Index, 
Nov. 25. 

Pliny Earle Chase (1839).— "Subordination in Educa- 
tion." The Student, December. 

List of papers communicated to the American Philosophical 
Society. Proceedings of the Society, Nov. 5. 

Thomas W. Higginson (1841). — In the H'oman's 
journal the folbwing: "The Worcester Convention," 
Nov. 6; " The Reason Firm, the Temperate Will," Nov. 13; 
"The Harvard Annex," Nov. ao; "Lydia Maria ChUd," 
Nov. 37. 

William T. Davis (1842). — "The Queen, Ministry, 
Lords, and Commons." Harper's Magazine, December. 

John Lowell (1843). — " A United-States Bankruptcy 
Statute." International Review, December. 

Henry D. Sedgwick (1843). — "The Layman's Demand 
on the Ministry." Unitarian Review, November. 

Fitzedward Hall (1846). ~ " Explanation of ' I had rather 
go,' and similar Idioms." Nation, Nov. 4. 

Richard M. Hodges (1847). — " Pilo-Nidal Sinus." 
Read before the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, 
Nov. 8. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. x8. 

Thomas Chase C1848). — Note on i John iii. 9. Friend^ 
Reviftu, Philadelphia, Nov. 13. 

Notice of " Proceedings of a Conference on Education " heU 
at Haverford College, July. Friends' Review, Nov. ao. 

" Dr. Arnold's Religious Teaching; " report of remarks of 
Thomas Hughes at Haverford College. Sunday School 
Times, Nov. ao. 

Fifth Annual Report of the President of Haverford College 
for the year 1879-80, published with Report of the Managers, 

Horatio Alger, jun. (1853).— " The Young Elxplorer," 
being the third volume of ** The Pacific Series." A. K. Loring, 
publisher, Boston. 

"Tony the Hero; " the second volume of the "Dare and 
Do Right .^ries." J. S. Ogilvie, publisher. New York, N.Y. 

" Making His Way." A serial story extending through 
twelve numbers. Golden Days, Philadelphia, Penn., May, 
June, and July. 

" Robert Coverdale ; or. The Young Fisherman of Cook's 
Harbor." A serial story. Golden Days, Philadelphia, No- 
vember and December, 1880, and January, i88t. 
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Vou II. DECEMBER, 1880. No. 6. 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 

Now ihftt the fir»t yeai of The Hakvard 
Rgcistkr is ended, I deiirc 10 express my giati- 
tude lo President Eliot for many valuable sug- 
gestions ; 10 Ihe press, especially in Boston and 
New York, Cor their generosity in favorably no- 
ticing the successive numbers ; to the host oi 
Conliibulors and subscribers, whose namea are 
given elsewhere in this paper; to Rand, Averj-, 
& Co. of Boston, the printers, who, by means oi 
their unsurpassed facilities, experienced worktnen, 
and competent proof-readers, have made The 
Harvard Register one of the best specimens of 
modem typography (□ be seen in any monthly 
periodical ; and to the patrons of my advertising 
columns. There arc three lirnis lo whom I am 
indebted for Ihe greatest pecuniary support ; 

I. Macullar, Parker, & Company, whose estab- 
lishment is one of the linest places of business in 
this country; 3. Houghtgn, Mifflin, & Company, 
proprietors of Ihe celebrated Riverside Press, 
and publishers of Ihe works of an Incompar- 
able list of American and British authors ; and 
3. John C. Paige, Boston's most energetic and 
best known insurance agent. Among the other 
advertisers whose constant or generous support 
has enabled The RguisTER to exist, are the fol- 



VEVT & Co.. Bink 



id Bmken. 



PiiacToii i!i MooDV 

Cboue D. AlKr>^, agftn NaitatucV SUk tympany. 

HmHAHH S. Judkin«, >gEnl JohD & Jamn Dabion. 

C P. Kmlh a Son, Celdowiby FumiluicCaiDpuiy. 

R. M. Puumii ft Co., Pniirielon Boilon Htraid, 

WiLui\M> & EvEiKTT. Alt and P>cIuiT-rruiK Dalen. 

Vm Enciaso MuTuAt Life Uhubahck Co, of Btmon. 

Readius' and Wiitirs' Ecokohv Cii. a\ BoiIDn. 

Sauuil 5. PiHRCi & Co., Family Crkcti. 

J011U, McDurm. ft STiATion, Vaacrf and Glauware. 
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HlDOE.^ & HoDCEl, MKtual Bcnebl life ln<. Ca, a 
E, R. HuHraaavs, LL.D., Pri.aicTwoi. 

Tbc New Vsrk PuDIlihers. 
HAiiraa & BaoTHEi!, D. Apflxtoh & Co. 

CuHCa I. JoKu & Co. 

The Boiton Pulilithera. 
JAHIS R. Osgood & Co., Laa & SHaPMD, 
Ems * LAuaiAT, T. Y. C«o«.ll, 

CiHH & Heath, Lockwood. Buooki 

D. Lorawir a Co., Littl«, Browh, & 



3. & Cu., Wa.hingion Sirert, Boil 



I have mentioned these lirms by reason of sin- 
re gratitude; fur, although they have simply paid 



for space in my advertising columns, they have at 
the same time provided the greater pari of Ihe 
money that was absolutely needed to pay the cur- 
rent expenses. How grateful I am lo (hem. none 
but myself can realise : for no one can appreciate 
the difficulties under which The KEr.isTER has 
struggled during the past year, — conducted as it 
has been solely by one undergraduate, who has 
procured Ihe conlribntionSi arranged for Ihc illus- 
trations, edited Ihe contents, supcrviied the me- 
chanical work, canvassed the subscriptions, and 
solicited the advertisements. It has cost nearly 
one thousand dollars a month, and was begun 
without a dollar of capital. 1( met, at Ihe outset, 
coiuiderable opposition from several quarters, and 
its early suspension was prophesied by many per- 
sons. Yet it has lived through its year of eiperi- 
ment \ and the persons and lirms to whom its suc- 
cess, by reason of their coniributlons, subsctipiions, 
and advertisements, is due, have their names grate- 
fully recorded in this issue. 

It is also with the heartiest gratitude that 1 have 
to slate, that, owing to the prompt renewal of old 
subscriptions, and Ihe addition of many new ones. 
The Register will begin the new year with a 
much blighter prospect, and will continue, I trust, 
with Ear greater tiatisfaclion than it has given in the 

""^^ ''"'^' Moses King. 

Throughout ihe year 18S0 The Harvarh 
Register has been sent regularly to upwards of 
two thousand persons, firom whom no word what- 
ever has been received ; and now we simply ask 
of every subscriber or n on -subscriber, who has not 
done so already, to let us know by return mail 
whether or not his subscription for 18S1 may be 
expected. To send in this word coals only a 
postal card, and will place the publisher under 
obligations, whether the reply be favorable or un- 
favorable ; for, in the coming year, "specimen 
copies " will not be sen!, as hetelofoie. 

If the means resorted lo in the pisi year to 
bring The Register before Harvard men has 
been subject lo unfavorable criticism, it would be 
welt lo remember that the editor and publisher, on 
his own responsibilily, undeitook something new. 
He was unknown 10 the graduates whose subscrip- 
tioiu he was seeking 1 he was not well known by 
the officers whose contributions he expected. He 
therefore made his plana for gathering materials, 
and then presented Ihe successive issues to the 
graduates for their individual judgment on the 
merits of Ihe publication. The subscriptions have 
been wholly voluntary on the part of graduates 1 
and consequently Ihe publisher has reason to be 
graleful for the eighteen hundred subscriptions 
that have been received, especially as the greater 
part havt been received within Ihe lasl half-year, 
ind upwards of one hundred of them within the 






jnth. 



The Register will continue in lESi in a more 
convenient form and handsomer style, and will 
contain a greater number of pages, finer illustra- 
tions, and, we trust, even more acceptable con- 
tents. The subscription price is three dollars a 
year, all subscriptionsi begintng with the issue 
for January, 1S81. 

In the January Issue we shall try to make up 
many of the omissions that have occurred in our 
memoranda for 1880, under the headings, " Mar- 
riages," " Births," " Deaths," '■ Record of Publica- 
tions," " Politics," etc. ; and we should be pleased 
to receive from any one all information that will 
aid us in completing the rei;ord of Harvard men. 



BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 

DURIKC the coming month there will be issued a 
pamphlet, containing ; — 

A portrait of the late Professor Peirce. 
The Four Seimsna. 

Rev. Dr. Peabody's Eulogy, 

Rev. Dr. Clarke's Funeral Address, 

Kev. Dr. Hill's Sermon in Portland. Me., 

Rev. Dr. Barlol's Sermon in Boston, 
The Tliree Peemm. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes's, from the Allantii. 

Thomas Williams Parsons's. 

George Thwing's, from the Tramcript. 
The Action ol 

The President and Fellows, 

The College Faculty, 

The Social Science Association. 

The Biographical Skatchoa in 

Tki Harvard Rtgiiltr, by Ex-President Hill. 

Tht BattOH AJvtrtistr, Editorial. 

7^t Naiiea, Editorial. 

Tkt SpringfitlJ Rtpiiblican, by F. B, Sanborn. 

The iVamaH's Jeurnal, by Col. Iligginson. 

Tht Journal of SciiHci, Editorial. 

h'atHri. Editorial. 

The whole will be handsomely printed, and will 
make a neat memorial pamphlet of sixty paget. 
Copies will be sent postpaid, upon receipt of fifty 
ccms, by the publisher of Thk Harvard Register. 



Edward M. Barrikger, who was killed by an 
accident, Aug. 30, near Brail, in Switzerland, has left 
most of his estate to the Harvard Medical School, 
to found two scholarships — to be known, respec- 
tively, aa the Edward M. Barringer Scholarship) 
No. I (not less than fjoo), and No. 2 (not leii 
than $300). 



Ware & Van Brunt, Boston architects, have 

been chosen to make the plans and superintend Ihe 
construction of the new building of the Harvard 
Medical School, which is to be erected on Boyl- 
slon Street, at Ihe corner of Exeter Su-eel, Boston, 
at a cost of perhaps ^xcpjaoa. 
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Samuel Snelung (1879) ^ ^ student in the middle class at 
the Berkeley (Protestant Episcopal) Divinity School at Middle> 
town, G)nn. 

Arthur C. I?rown (1879) is in the law-office of Marsh, 
Wilson, & Wallis, 48 Wall Street, New- York City, and is 
attending lectures at the G>lumbia Law School. 

Rev. Edward J. Young (1848) was installed as pastor of 
the First Parish in Waltham, on Sunday evening, Nov. 14. 
He will continue to reside in Cambridge for the present. 

Edward D. Bettens (1873) and ]es&^ W. Lilienthal 
(/. 1876) have formed a partnership for the practice of law, and 
have opened an office at 30 Broad Street, New- York City. 

Judge William A. Richardson (1843) has been chosen 
lecturer on statutory and administrative law, in the " Depart- 
ment of Law" of the Georgetown University, Washington, 
D.C. 

Professor William R. Ware (1852) of the firm of Ware 
& Van Brunt, architects, is to lecture before the School of 
Art established at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, on 
" Architectural History," and on " Shades, Shadows, and Per- 
spective." 

Nathan H. Dole (1874) is the American correspondent 
of Le Livre^ Revue MensuelUf published in Paris by A. 
Quantin, and is the regular New-York correspondent of the 
Boston CommoHfVfalth newspaper, published by Charles W. 
Slack. During the year he has contributed to various papers, 
has translated songs for the Boylston Club, etc., and made 
transbtbns from the Russian, German, and Spanish. 

It was an error to say in the November Harvard Register, 
that " graduates of Harvard College have been raised to the 
peerage." They were only baronets, and not peers. The list 
should be : — 

George Downing class of 1642. 

John Davie " " 1681. 

John Stewart " " 1734. 

John Wentworth " " 1755. 

William Peppercll " " 1766. 

Thomas Bernard " " 1767. 

Rev. E. Gay (1814), known as the venerable "Father 
Gay," now residing at Stony Point, N.Y,, preached in that 
town on Thanksgiving Day. The sermon was extempore: the 
words so fitly chosen, each point carried out so clearly and 
breathing such fresh interest in his beloved country, and of 
thankfulness for her peace, her prosperity, and especially the 
spread of religious interest, that it was difficult to believe that 
the preacher had passed his eighty-eighth birthday. Mr. 
Gay reads daily the same Greek Testament that he used at 
Harvard, 1810-14, also the French and English translations. 
He entered college in a suit of home-spun, and his first suit of 
broadcloth from a tailor's was worn the day he graduated in 
1814. His mind is said to be as clear as it was fifty years ago, 
and his memory nearly as perfect. He reads almost con- 
stantly, without the aid of glasses, and drives and walks as 
often as the weather permits. 

Benjamin Wadsworth (1690), who left the pastorate of 
this church to encounter many hardships and trials as president 
of Harvard College, held some theological opinions which are 
not current in these days. Thus, in a sermon preached just 
after the First Church was burned in 171 1, he says very simply, 
" 'Tis of the mere undeserved mercy of God that we have not 
all of us been roaring in the unquenchable flames of hell long 
ago, for 'tis no more than our sins have justly deserved." And 
again, in a sermon entitled " The Gospel not opposed but by the 
Devil and Men's Lusts," he gravely remarks that ** Nothing is 
more grating, cutting, and enraging to the Devil, than to have 
the gospel faithfully preached to men." Doubtless this hearty 
belief in the unpleasantness of the sensations which faithful 
preaching inflicted upon the enemy of mankind was an effective 
incentive to many a worthy minister. But when Dr. Wads- 
worth, holding these now obsolete notions, came to the practi- 
cal matter of advising parents how to bring up their children, 
as he did in his sermon entitled " The Saint's Prayer to Elscape 
Temptations," he gave advice good for all time, which the 
latest president of Harvard College will gladly adopt as his 
own: as, for example, teach them the Scriptures; charge them 
to live soberly, righteously, and godlily: endeavor the prevent- 
ing of idleness, pride, envy, malice, or any vice whatsoever; 
teach them good manners (a civil, kind, handsome, and courte* 
ous behavior) ; render them truly serviceable in this world, and 
so dispose of them in trade or business, and in marriage, as 
that they may be least liable to temptations, and may probably 
be most furthered in virtue and piety. Let us then settle down 
upon an abiding faith that the instinct of worship is an inde- 
structible element in man's nature, and that the religbus and 
ethical sentiments of mankind, which have survived all the 
physiological, psychological, social, and political changes to 
which the race has been subjected, will exhibit no less vitality 
in the future than they have in the past. — President Eliot at 
the 2S<^^ anniversary of the First Church in Boston. 



Frankun G. Fkssenden (/. 1873) was the Democratic and 
unsuccessful candidate for District Attorney in the north-west 
Judicial District of this State at the last election. 

Rev. a. Dalton (1848) of Portland, Me., is giving a course 
of lectures in that city on " The Great Ages of History." 
These lectures are very popular; though given in the after- 
noon, they have awakened much interest and attracted large 
audiences. 

Charles K. Lsxow (1873) of Nanuet, Rockland Co., N.J., 
has reason to be proud of the evidence of his popularity, as 
evinced by the vote given him at the Republican Convention 
Thursday. It was the first time his name was brought for- 
ward politically; and without previous work, he was only one 
vote behind his competitor for the Assembly nomination in a 
heavy vote. — Bergen County Democrat ^ Oct. 29. 

Boston Society of Natural History. — At the general 
meeting, Oct. ao, Joel A. Allen, assistant in ornithology at 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, spoke of the distribu- 
tion of the birds of the West Indies, with special reference 
to those of the Caribbee Islands. Samuel H. Scudder (*«. 1863) 
showed specimens of the carboniferous centipede, Euphor- 
beria, some of gigantic size, and discussed their relation- 
ship to living and extinct types; and Dr. W. F. Whitney (1871) 
described the structure of the so-called " sucking stomach " of 
butterflies. 

At the General Meeting, Nov. 17, M. E, Wadsworth (Ph.D. 
1879) read a paper on the amygdaloidal structure and vein 
formation, with special reference to the copper-bearing rocks of 
the Keweenaw District of Lake Superior, being a reply to Pro- 
fessor James D. Dana. Dr. B. Joy JcfTries (1854) spoke of a 
peculiar look of the color-blind, which is little recognized, but 
curiously interesting. F. W. Putnam, Curator of the Pcabo»iy 
Museum, showed a carved human bone found in Maine, and 
remarked on its character and origin. S. W. Garman, assist- 
ant in herpctology, at the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
described the early stages in the development of the tree-toad; 
and mentioned a case of " a toad found in solid rokc." 



PEABODY MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. 

While Professor E. S. Morse was in Japan he secured for 
the Museum such objects as he could obtain with the money 
at his command to illustrate the early Japanese arts and cus- 
toms, and any thing he could find of Aino work. This collec- 
tion has just been unpacked, and is being arranged in the gal- 
lery which is to be devoted to the exhibition of the Japanese, 
Chinese, and Polynesian collections. It will be valuable in the 
study of the development of the potter's art in Japan, as it 
contains over a hundred representative specimens from various 
districts, all of which have been carefully identified by the best 
Japanese authorities. Several of these vessels are of known 
manufactories of from 800 to 1,200 years ago, and a few are 
still older. There is also a go<xi series of vessels, extending 
down to recent times; and accurate models of a Japanese par- 
lor and kitchen, besides many interesting objects illustrative of 
the archa^logy of Japan, and various specimens obtained from 
the Ainos. 

A large addition has recently been made to the collection of 
engravings and photographs hanging upon the walls of the halls 
and rooms of the Museum, particularly a fine series of large 
photographs of the Zufii and Moqui Pueblos and of their in- 
habitants ; a full set of Catherwood's colored lithographs of the 
architecture of Central America; and several beautiful photo- 
graphs of the ruins of Mitla and Yucatan. Large photographs 
of the so-called " Aztec Calendar Stone " and " Sacrificial 
Stone " have also been placed on the first gallery. These pho- 
tographs and the large collection of pottery, stone "idols" 
and many other objects from Mexico and Central America, can 
be examined with profit by the readers of the series of articles 
by Chamey, now appearing in the North-American Rei'iew. 
Two of the sacrificial yokes made of stone, like t^ose described 
by Chamey, have recently been received from the Zoological 
Museum, and were obtained by the late Professor Agassiz dur- 
ing the famous Hassler expedition. 

A number of photographs of the architecture of India have 
been placed on the wall of the entrance-hall, where also may 
be seen the chromo-lithographic plates of the Mosaics of Con- 
stantine. 

Dr. Exiward Palmer has just returned from Mexico and 
Texas, where he has been engaged for a year past in making 
collections for the Botanic Garden and the Peabody Museum. 
The most important objects are a number of mummies, in 
bundles, similar to those from Peru, and thirty crania from very 
old burial-caves in Coahuila. In the bundles containing the 
skeletons, many interesting objects were found, such as orna- 
ments, baskets, stone implements, etc., and the blankets and 
garments about the bodies were found to be finely woven from 
agave fibre. The important fact has been learned by Dr. 
Palmer, that artificial mounds like those of«the Mississippi 
Valley do not occur in South-eastern Texas. 



UNDERGRADUATES. 

George LYON,jun. (1881), read some of his many selections 
at the entertainment given Nov. 20, by St. Peter's Chtirch in 
Temple Hall, Cambridgeport, and also at the reception of the 
Washington School Associates, which took place Nov. 39 at 
Lyceum Hall, Cambridge. He has made several engagements 
for public readings to be given later in the season. 

Charles T. Dazby (1881) wrote a two-act farce called 
" Rustication," for a college society, the Everett Athenxum. 
The farce received so much approbation that it was brought out 
last year at the Boston Museum for the " benefit" of William 
Seymour the suge-manager. There it met with so much suc- 
cess that the managers of the Museum reproduced it, this 
November, for four successive performances. 



CLUBS. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Harvard Club of New 
York was held at Delmonico's, Nov. ao, at 9.30 p.m. Supper 
was served at xo p.m. The following candidates for member- 
ship were elected: Edward R. Cogswell (1864), William H. 
Purrington (1873), William T. Learned {i9»o).— Francis M. 
Weld, Secretary, 



RECORD OF PUBLICATIONS. 

[ To make this record complete and accurate, it is neces- 
sary for all graduates and officers of the University to 
send to this office the titles and necessary explanatory mat- 
ter of all their literary work which bears the date of the 
year 1880. The record is intended to include hooks, pam- 
phlets, monographs, and contributions to dailies and peri- 
odicals, and also published music. See also " N EW BOOKS," 
etc.\ 

Allen Putnam (1825). — "New England Witchcraft, ex- 
plained by Modem Spiritualism." pp. 48a. Colby & Rich, 
9 Montgomery Place, Boston, publishers. 

James Freeman Clarke (1829). — " Rational Sunday Ob- 
servance." North' American Review, December. 

"Municipal Improvement. Giving Names to Towns and 
Streets." Boston Commonwealth, Nov. 27. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (1829). — "Benjamin Peirce: 
Astronomer, Mathematician." A poem. Atlantic Monthly, 
December. 

Cyrus A. Barlol (/. 1835). — "Discourse in West 
Church on Lydia Maria Child." Free Religious Index, 
Nov. 35. 

Pliny Earle Chase (1839).— "Subordination in Educa- 
tion." The Student, December. 

List of papers communicated to the American Philosophical 
Society. Proceedings of the Society, Nov. 5. 

Thomas W. Higginson (1841). — In the Woman's 
Journal the following: "The Worcester Convention/' 
Nov. 6; " The Reason Firm, the Temperate Will," Nov. 13; 
"The Harvard Annex," Nov. 20: "Lydia Maria Child," 
Nov. 27. 

William T. Davis (1842). — "The Queen, Ministry, 
Lords, and Commons." Harper's Magazine, December. 

John Lowell (1843). — " A United-States Bankruptcy 
Statute." International Review, December. 

Henry D. Sedgwick (1843). — "The Layman's Demand 
on the Ministry." Unitarian Rexnew, November. 

Fitxedward Hall (1846) . — " Explanation of * I had rather 
go,' and similar Idioms." Nation, Nov. 4. 

Richard M. Hodges (1847). — " Pilo-Nidal Sinus." 
Read before the Boston Society for Medical Improvement* 
Nov. 8. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. x8. 

Thomas Chase C1848). — Note on x John iii. 9. Friends* 
Reinew, Philadelphia, Nov. 13. 

Notice of " Proceedings of a Conference on Education " heU 
at Haverford College, July. Friends' Review, Nov. ao. 

" Dr. Arnold's Religious Teaching; " report of remarks of 
Thomas Hughes at Haverford College. Sunday School 
Times, Nov. ao. 

Fifth Annual Report of the President of Haverford College 
for the year 1879-80, published with Report of the Managers, 

Horatio Alger, jun. (1852).— " The Young Expk)rer," 
being the third volume of " The Pacific Series." A. K. Loring, 
publisher, Boston. 

"Tony the Hero; " the second volume of the "Dare and 
Do Right .Scries." J. S. Ogilvie, publisher, New York, N.Y. 

" Making His Way." A serial story extending through 
twelve numbers. Golden Days, Philadelphia, Penn., May, 
June, and July. 

" Robert Coverdale ; or, The Young Fisherman of Cook's 
Harbor." A serial story. Golden Days, Philadelphia, No- 
vember and December, 1880, and January, 1881. 
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Edward H. Hall (1851). ~" The Bible." Unitmrtan 
Revitw, November. 

Edward HowUnd (1853) . — " A Great Qty." Harper's 
Magazine^ December. 

Moncure D. Conway (/. 1854). — "The English Lakes 
and their Genii." Harper** Mageukine, December. 

William J. PoUer (1854). — ** The Obligations of Liberal 
Faith." Free Religums Index, Nov. 4. 

Edward Payson Thwing (1855). — " Coddling the 
Voice," The Voice, December. 

Frederic If ay Holland (1859). —"Our Ubrary." IV. 
French Novelists. Free Religious Index, Nov. 4. 

Theodore W. Fiaher (m. 1861). — " Recent Progress in 
the Treatment of Mental Diseases." Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Nov. iz and 18. 

Thomas B. Curtis (1862). — "The Signification of Fre- 
quent Micturitions." Read before the Suffolk District Med- 
ical Society. Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. 

•5- 
Jamea De Normandie (/. 1862). — " National Work of 

the Unitarian Church in America." Unitarian Review, 

November. 

A. E. Verrill (*. 1862). — " Notice of the Remarkable Ma- 
rine Fauna occupying the Outer Banks off the Southern 
Coast of New EngUnd." (Brief Contributions to ZoSlogy 
from the Museum of Yale College. No. XLVIL) Ameri- 
can Journal of Science, November, pp. 390-403- 

John W. Chadwick (/. 1864).— Discourses m pamphlet: 
January, " The Man Jesus." February, " The ^pral Aspecu 
of Religbus Change." March, " The Rise of Man." April, 
"The Victory over Death." May, "Channing's Life and 
Work." June, " The Conduct of LUe." October, " The Real 
Presence." November, " Essentials in Religion." December, 
•* The Chief End of Man." 

" In Western Massachusetts," Harper's Magazine, Novem- 
ber. 

" Lucretia Mott and Lydia Maria Child." Sermon preached 
to the Second Uniurian Society, Brooklyn. N.V., Sunday 
forenoon, Nov. ao. Boston CommoMwealtk, Dec. 4. 

Besides the above, and the writings recorded in previous 
issues of Thb Harvard Register, Mr. Chadwick, during the 
year x88o, has written perhaps twenty articles and some 
seventy-five brief reviews in the Christian Register; about 
a doxen fuller reviews in the Nation, and in the Free Reli- 
gious Index; and various poems and articles in Harper's 
Weekly, the Christian Union, and in other publications. 

Clarence J. Blake (m. 1865).— "The Telephone and 
Microphone in Ausculutkm." Read before the Boston So- 
ciety for Medical Improvement, Nov. 8. Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, Nov. 18. 

James B. Gregg (1866). —" The Roman Law and Calvin- 
ism." New Englander, July. 

Thoma* S. Perry (1866). — "Gray, Collins, and Beat- 
tie." Atlantic Monthly, December. 

James J. Putnam (1866). — " Records of the Boston So- 
ciety of Medical Sciences, October, 1879, 10 May, 1880." Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. ix and 18. 

Frederic R. Sturgis (»i. 1867). — "On the Virus of the 
Simple Venereal Ulcer (Chancroid)." A clinical lecture de- 
livered at Charily Hospital, B. I. The Specialist and Intel- 
ligencer, December. 

Elbridge G. Cutler (1868). — " Recent Progress in Pa- 
thology and Pathological Anatomy." Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Nov. 25. 

Edward H. Bradford (1869). — "Treatment of Hip 
Disease." Read before the Society for Jdedical Improvement. 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. ix. 

Frank W. Draper (i«. X869). — "Medical Expert Testi- 
mony." Read at the meeting of the Boston Society for Med- 
ical Improvement, Oct. 25. Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Nov. 4. 

Thomas If. Rotch (X870). — " Proceedings of the Boston 
Society for Medical Improvement." Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Nov. 4 and 18. 

Charles E. Munroe (*. X87X). — "The Action of Vege- 
table Acids on Tin." Vol. v.. Proceedings of the American 
Public Health Assodatbn. " The Valuation of Coal." No. 
13, Proceedings of the United-Sutes Naval Institute. 

George M. Garland (X87X). — " Recent Progress in Phy- 
siobgy." Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. 4. 

Edward O. Otis (x87x). — " Whale-Tendon Ligatures." 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. xi. 

Francis A. Gooch (1872). — "A New Form of Absorp- 
tion-Apparatus for Use in estimating Ammonia." American 
Chemical Journal, vol. i.. No. 6. 

'* A Tubulated Crucible for Use in Estimating Volatile 
Products of Ignition." American Chemical Journal, Vol. 
ii., No. 4. 

Clifton E. Wing (m. 1872). — "The 'Abdominal Meth- 
od ' of Singing and Breathing as a Cause of ' Female Weak- 
nesses.' " Boston Medicedand Surgical Journal, Nov. 25. 



Nathan Haskell Dole (X874). — The folfowing copy of 
the tide-page of a recent work explains itself: — 

" A Popular History of Russia from the Earliest Times to 
x88o. By Alfred Rambaud, Chief of the Cabinet of the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, at Paris; Correspond- 
ing Member of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, etc., 
etc. This work has been crowned by the French Academy. 
Translated by L. B. Lang: edited and enlarged by Nathan 
Haskell Dole; including a history of the Turko-Russian War 
of 1877-78, from the best authorities, by the editor. In three 
volumes; fully illustrated with wood-cuts, steel-plates, and 
maps and plans. Boston : Dana Estes and Charles E. Lau- 
riat, x88o." 

Charles P. Bancroft (1874). — "Case of Urethral Stric- 
ture treated by Otis's Method." Read before the Suffolk Dis- 
trict Medical Society, Oct. 9. Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Nov. x8. 

Samuel J. Barrows {jt. X875). — "One Way to prevent 
Labor Strikes." Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly . Free 
Religious Index, Nov. 4. 

Willard Brown (X876). — A review of Henry George's 
book. " Progress and Poverty." Atlantic Monthly, De- 
cember. 

Henry T. Finck (1876). — "The ^Esthetic Value of the 
Sense of Smell." Atlantic Monthly, December. 

Charles F. Thwing (1876). — " Recent Movements in 
Woman's Education." Harper's Magazine, December. 

" Some Occasions of Self-Deception." Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia Penn., Nov. 13. 

John B. Swift (m. X877}. — " Proceedings of the Suffolk 
District Medical Society." Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, Nov. x8 and 25. 

Charies Sedgwick Minot (S.D. 1878). — " A Sketch of 
Comparative Embryology. V. — The General Principles of 
Development." American Naturalist, December, pp. 871- 
880: nine cuts. 

William Henry Edwards and Joseph Martin Wilson 
(*. 1878). — "Chemical Change of Coloration in Butterflies' 
Wings." Psyche, vol. iii., No. 75, pp. 87, 88. 

J. S. Diller (x. 1879).— "The Felsites and their Associ- 
ated Rocks north of Boston." Proceedings Boston Society 
Natural History. Vol. xx., pp. 355-368. 

Leonard Waldo (Ph.D. X879). — "The Distribution of 
Time." North' American Review, December. 



MARRIAGES. 



[Under this head will be published gratuitously a record 
0/ marriages 0/ Harvard alumni, when the names, date, 
place 0/ marriage, etc., are known at this Ojffice."] 

1874. Samuel Edwin Wyman, M.D., of Arlington, to Annie 
G., daughter of ex- Alderman J. G. Gooch, at the home of the 
bride's father, by Rev. Franklin Johnson. D.D., in Cambridge, 
Nov. x8. 



BIRTHS. 



[// is intended to record the births 0/ the children 0/ 
Harvard graduates ; and we shall be pleased to receive 
the necessary information, either from the parents them- 
selves or from their acquaintances.] 

x866. James B. Gregg, a son, Donald, bom in Hartford, 
Conn., June 4. 

1874. Charles M. Green, M.D., a son, Robert Montraville, 
bom in Boston, July xx. 

X877. Herbert J. Wallace, a son, Frederick, bora in Fitch- 
burg, Aug. 14. 

DEATHS. 

[Any person learning of the decease of a graduate will 
please notify the publisher of the fact at once. Memoranda 
relating to deceased graduates are particularly desired.] 

1824. SAMUEL PARKER PARKER, D.D., in Stock- 
bridge, Nov. 16. 

Dr. Parker was bora in Boston, Sept. xo, X805. He was 
grandson of the late Samuel Parker, Bishop of the diocese of 
Massachusetts. Having been prepared for college at the Bos- 
ton Latin School, he entered Harvard in X820, during the presi- 
dency of the beloved and revered Kirkland, took high rank in 
his class, and both at school and in college was distinguished 
for his purity and elevation of character. Graduatmg in 1824, 
he became usher and subsequently sub-master of the Boston 
Latin School, a thorough teacher, as he had been a thorough 
student, in that institution. After some years occupied in teach- 
ing he prepared himself for the Christian ministry in the Epis- 
copal Church, and, after his ordination in 1834, became a most 
devoted and useful worker in the cause which he had at heart. 
His first field of labor was in Stockbridge, holdixig his ser- 



vices for a while in a schoolroom and then in the town-haU. 
By his influence and active efforts, St. Paul's Church in Stock- 
bridge, a picturesque building, designed by Upjohn, was built. 
After some years of faithful service in this place he went to 
New York, and was for a time an assistant to Dr. Muhlen- 
berg. He was then called to St. Mary's Church on Suten Is- 
land, where a beautiful church edifice of stone, erected through 
his personal appeals and devoted labor, in pbce of the snudl 
wooden structure in which he at first officiated, remains a 
monument to his untiring energy and zeal. At a later period, 
after his return to Stockbridge, he accomplished the same good 
work for a new society in Amherst surted by Dr. Huntington. 
There, too, a fine church, built through his exertions, bears wit- 
ness to his missionary seal. 

After six years in New York and the neighborhood, he went 
back to Stockbridge and took charge of two churches in Stock- 
bridge and Lenox, at the same time devoting a part of the day 
to preparing students for college, a work for which his pre- 
vious experience at the Latin School and in private tuition, as 
well as his ample classical learning, had peculiarly fitted him. 
Then, after successive periods of ser\'ice in Exeter, Winches- 
ter, and Melrose, he again returned to Stockbridge, and offi- 
ciated in vacant churches in that vicinity, and last at Sheffield 
fourteen miles distant, where, notwithstanding his age and the 
distance, he continued in all weathers to perform his clerical 
duties. This brief sketch of his life is sufficient to show his 
intense energy and his activity of body and of mind, sustained 
by constant exercise of his faculties to an age at which most 
men retire from their labors. During his residence in Stock- 
bridge he took a lively interest in all that concerned the wel- 
fare of the town and its people, the beautifying of the pUce, 
the improvement of the public library and selection of its 
books, to which he gave much time and thought. He was 
universally respected and beloved. In x86x Union College 
conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 

Dr. Parker was a man of fine classical attainments, and pure 
literary taste, a clear, vigorous, and polished writer, and an 
earnest and instructive preacher. Several of his sermons pre- 
pared by invitation for special occasions were published at the 
request of the hearers, and essays and articles from his pen 
appeared from time to time in the church magazines. He was 
married April ao, 1836, to Miss Eliza Pomeroy, grand-daughter 
of Judge Sedgwick, and niece of the authoress. Miss C. M. 
Sedgwick. She died three months before his own departure. 
Two sons and two daughters survive them. 

The following sonnet was addressed to him a few years 
since, not long after the death of his daughter, by one of his 
classmates : — 

Friend of my youth, who still in vigorous age 

Dost serve the Master under cloud or sun. 
For whom there shines on some soft-tinted page 

Of the Great Book of Life, the Lord's " WeU done," 

Oft in the musing mood my thoughts will run 
Back to our school-boy times and college days. 

When 'neath some spreading elm gay yarns we spun. 
Or sat together round the wood-fire blaze. 
Through different paths the Lord our steps hath bent, 

Elach led by Him whose wisdom rules the whole, 

Elach bearing in a double sense the cross; 
Ah! not in vain, we trust. The firm intent 

Of a high aim lifts up the steadfast soul 

Above all earthly gain or earthly loss. 

— WiUiam NewtU. 

z824* AUGUSTUS TORREV, M.D., in Beverly, No- 
vember x. 

Dr. Torrey was bora in Salem, May za, 1805. He was the 
son of Dr. Joseph Torrey, a well-known physician of Salem. 
He was the grandson of Rev. Manasaeh Cutler of Hamilton, 
and the younger brother of the late Joseph Torrey, D.D., 
President of Vermont University. He entered Harvard Col- 
lege in x83o, was a faithful and industrious student, and main- 
tained an honorable rank in his class until his graduation in 
1824, when, having chosen his father's profession, he entered 
the Harvard Medical School, and in x8a7 established himself 
in Beverly. By his steady devotion lo the duties and studies 
of his professbn, by his coolness and good judgment and oon. 
stantly increasing skill, by his kindness and attention to his 
patients, and his quiet and imassuming manners, he won the 
confidence of his community, and gained a large and perma- 
nent practice, as well as the general esteem of his townsmen, 
as a good citizen, and a kind, upright, and honorable man. 
He was a man of literary taste and culture, took special in- 
terest in some branches of natural sdenoe, and was an active 
member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Sooely. He has 
been in feeble health of late, and had not strength to rally from 
the shock of his wife's sudden death a iew weeks since. He 
died on the ist of November, at the age of aevenly^ve. 

Five sons and two daughters survive him. One of his sons , 
Dr. Samuel W. Torrey, succeeds his &ther in his profession 
in Beveriy. — William NewelL 
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X869. 

Framds H. Appletoo. 
Francis Atwood. 
George H. Ball. 
Franklin Bartlett. 
Josiah C. Bartlett. 
Thomas P. Beal. 
Joseph D. Brannan. 
Henry Brett. 
Charles L. Gipen. 
Walter Cook. 
WUliam E. Cutter. 
WiUiam M. Davis (x.). 
Francis W. Draper (»».). 
A. E. Fletcher. 
Austin G. Fox. 
Sydney K. Gold. 
Charles L. Hayward. 
George Hill. 
Henry M. Howe. 
Henry S. Howe. 
Henry Howland. 
William James (m.) . 
Warren A. Locke. 
John J. McCook. 
WiUiam D. Mackintosh. 
Edward H. Mason. 
George E. Merrill. 
Frank D. Millett. 
Charles W. Moseley. 
Francis G. Peabody. 
Henry G. Pickering. 
Thomas £. Pope. 
John M. W. Pratt. 
Henry W. Putnam. 
Francis Rawle. 
Frederic W. Russell. 
Mark S. Severance. 
Nathaniel S. Smith. 
Waiiam E. Sparks. 
George C. Travis. 
Charles W. Wendte (/.). 
William S. Whitwdl. 
Gardner G. Willard. 
Augustus £. Willson. 
Frank Woodman. 
Horatio W. Wright. 

1870. 

Walter Adams. 
William W. Chamberlin. 
Arthur H. Cutler. 
Walter Deane. 
Charles C. Emott. 
Laurens N. Francis. 
James B. Galloway. 
Richard T. Greener. 
WUliam G. Hale. 
Isaac T. Hoague (/.). 
Charles E. Hoar. 
Artemus H. Holmes. 
Henry K. Horton. 
James C. Jordan.; 
Perceval Lowell. 
William Merrick. 
Charles Monroe. 
Godfrey Morse. 
Franklin Nourse. 
Henry Parkman. 
Theophilus Parsons. 
Thomas M. Rotch. 
James R. Soley. 
Charles P. Spalding. 
Thomas B. Ticknor. 
Lucian A. Wait. 
John S. White. 
Charles B. Wilby. 
Charles F. Woodard. 
James B. Wyatt. 

1871. 

Henry C. Backus. 
John Bartlett (a.). 
Francis Bassett. 
Cbrence H. Berry. 
William S. Bigelow. 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 
William W. Boyd. 
William E. Byerly. 
Virgil R. Connor. 
Horace £. Deming. 
Ephnum.Emcrton, 



Walter Faxon. 
Henry Godey. 
William B. HUb. 
George L Jones. 
John L. King. 
Walter C. Lamed. 
John S. Lawrence. 
Henry C. Lodge. 
Francis O. Lyman. 
Kenneth Mcintosh. 
James R. Morris. 
Charles E. Munroe («.). 
Thomas Nesmiih. 
Frederic R. Nourse. 
Theodore M. Osborne. 
Edward O. Otis. 
Edward D. Pearce. 
Robert F. Pennell. 
George F. Roberts. 
Junius Sampson. 
James P. Scott.^ 
George Stedman. 
William E. Story. 
George L. StowelL 
Theodore Sutro. 
Nathaniel Thayer. 
Lendall Titcomb. 
Benjamin B. Townsend. 
Timothy B. Walker. 
Henry N. Wheeler. 
Charles L. B. Whitney. 
George C. Wing. 

X873. 

George F. Babbitt. 
Walter Burgess. 
Otis H. Currier. 
Thomas French. 
William P. Frost. 
George A. Gibson. 
Francis A. Gooch. 
Allen W. Gould. 
S. Eliot Guild. 
Francis Hasbrouck. 
Ralph W. Hickox. 
Henry E. Hill. 
Leander Holbrook. 
Lucius L. Hubbard. 
Marcello Hutchinson. 
Grenville M. Ingalsbe (/.). 
Merton S. Keith. 
Camillus G. Kidder. 
Albert L. Lincoln. 
Arthur Lord. 
Russell W. Montague. 
Henry A. Muhlenberg. 
Joseph N. Pardee (/.). 
Louis H. Parkhurst. 
John F. Richardson. 
Charles H. Russell. 
Edward B. Russell. 
Edward S. Sheldon. 
Ralph Stone. 
Jeremiah J. Sullivan. 
Charles S. Thornton. 
Floyd W. Tomkins. 
Charlemagne Tower. 
Alanson Tucker. 
Moses P. White. 

1873. 
Thomas W. Baldwin. 
WUliam T. Barker. 
James A. Bealley. 
WUliam A. Bell. 
Charles A. Brackett (</.). 
C. P. E. Burgwyn. 
Charles P. Button. 
William F. Cheney. 
Alfred G. Church. 
Frederic H. Copeland. 
R. A. B. Dayton. 
John A. Eastabrooks. 
Joseph E. Garland. 
Francis E. Gavin. 
Charles N. Goodrich. 
Robert Grant. 
Elisha Gunn. 
Henry H. Haynes. 
Walter C. Hill. 
Francis A. Hubbard. 
George H. Johnson. 



Clarence E. Kelley. 
James L. Laughlin. 
Robert M. Lawrence (mt.). 
WUliam C. Lawton. 
Charles K. Lexow. 
James O. Lincoln. 
Silas M. Macvane. 
Clarence B. Moore. 
Samuel L. Morison. 
Edward B. Nelson. 
Herbert I. Ordway. 
Louis S. Osborne. 
Charles H. Otis. 
Dudley L. Pickman'. 
Edward R. Pratt. 
Walter Raymond. 
Ambrose C. Richardson. 
Maurice H. Richardson. 
George L. Shorey. 
John F. Simmons. 
Freeman Snow. 
Joseph S. Swaim. 
Charles F. Tarbell. 
Edwin H. Terrell (/.). 
WUliam Thomas. 
Albert H. Thompson. 
Edward P. Usher. 
Grant Walker. 
Alfred F. Washburn. 
H. S. White. 
Ernest Young. 

X874. 

James L. Abbot. 
William F. Abbot. 
Richard M. Allen. 
Francis E. Babcock. 
Charles P. Bancroft. 
Henry H. Barrett. 
George A. C. BendelarL 
Thomas S. Bettens. 
Henry M. Burdett. 
Thomas Cary. 
Henry H. Crocker, jun. 
Louis Dyer. 
Francis W. Elwood. 
Ernest F. FenolU>sa. 
Eldward M. Ferris. 
Francis 6. Flanders. 
Wendell Goodwin. 
Ulysses S. Grant, jun. 
Charles M. Green. 
Edward B. Hill. 
Nathaniel D. C. Hodges. 
A. J. Hopkins. 
WiUiam D. Hunt. * 
G. H. G. McGrew. 
William C. Mason. 
William L. Morse. 
Richard C. Newton. 
John Parsons. 
Marshall L. Perrin. 
William T. Piper. 
Francis E. Randall. 
George Riddle. 
William C. Sanger. 
Robert W. Sawyer. 
Edmund H. Sears. 
Theodore L. SewaU. 
George S. Silsbee. 
Edward £. Simmons. 
Robert A. Southworth. 
William F. Spinney. 
Charles W. Stone. 
Edwin P. Stone. 
Edward W. Walker. 
George W. White. 
John P. Wyman. 
Samuel E. Wyman. 

X875. 

Alpheus B. Alger. 
Gorham Bacon. 
Edward R. Benton. 
Le Baron R. Briggs. 
WUlard Brown. 
Paul Butler. 
Edwin Le Roy Carney. 
Lester W. Clark. 
Benjamin R. Curtis. 
Francis W. Dean («.). 
Francis H. Eaton. 



E. A. Emerson. 
Jesse W. Fewkes. 
Andrew Fiske. 
WUliam R. Foster. 
James W. GalT. 
George B. Hobart. 
Franklin W. Hooper. 
Charles R. Johnson. 
John F. Kent. 
Wallace L. Kimball. 
Abbott Lawrence. 
Nathan Matthews. 
WUliam H. MelvUle. 
Richard Montague. 
GrenvUle H. Norcross. 
WUliam L. Porter. 
Denman W. Ross. 
Thomas E. Secor. 
Hamilton I. Smith. 
Nathaniel H. Stone. 
Samuel D. Warren. 
Henry B. WenxeU. 
WiUiam H. WUUamson. 

1870. 

Thurlow Weed Barnes. 
G. G. and C. A. Blymer. 
Robert S. Bradley. 
WUliam A. Brownlow. 
James H. Bullard. 
William H. Burbank. 
Walter S. Collins. 
WUliam F. Duff. 
John G. Gopsill. 
Holmes Hinkley. 
Henry D. Hobson. 
Charles Isham. 
Samuel D. Kittredge. 
Francis S. Livingood. 

F. C. McDuffie. 
Leonard J. Manning. 
William H. Moody. 
WUliam R. Page. 
Benjamin O. Peirce. 
WUliam P. Richards. 
Alden Sampson. 
Frederick J. Stimson. 
Charles F. Thwing. 

1877. 

Robert S. Avann. 
Francis A. Bates. 
Amos L. Bond. 
Alexander T. Bowser. 
H. Sigoumey Butler. 
Egbert M. Chesley. 
John Conlan. 
Henry G. Danforth. 
George Dimmock. 
Frederick F. Doggett. 
Walter B. Douglas (A). 
Herbert G. Dow. 
Herbert H. Drake. 
Howard P. Eells. 
William Famsworth. 
Matthew J. Ferguson. 
Alfred Gooding. 
James W. Goodwin. 
Robert W. Greenleaf. 
Nathan H. Harriman. 
Robert O. Harris. 
Herbert J. Harwood. 
George E. Hovey. 
William L. Humason. 
George W. Huse. 
Samuel Leland. 
John Lowell. 
Edward P. Merriam. 
James M^tivier. 
Albert G. Morse. 
George M. Nash. 
Jacob C. Patton. 
Arthur Perrin. 
Matthew V. Pierce. 
Frank W. Rollins. 
Thomas M. Sloane. 
Abbot E. Smith. 
Daniel £. Smith. 
Dexter L. Stone. 
Washington I. Stringham. 
Edward H. Strobel. 
Lindsay Swift, 



WUUam R. Taylor. 
Augustus C. Tower. 
John F. Tyler. 
Herbert I. WalUce. 
John F. White (*.). 
Charles H. WisweU. 

X878. 

WUlis B. Allen. 
William Z. Bennett. 
Frederic O. de BUlier. 
Lafayette G. Blair. 
George K. BouteUe. 
George H. Browne. 
WUliam H. Brune. 
Stephen Bullard. 
Edward P. Channing. 
Osborne S. Curtis. 
Howard F. Doane. 
Irving Elting. 
Augustus C. Gumee. 
Charles A. HamUton. 
Lewis Hancock. 
Benjamin F. Harding. 
Benjamin N. Johnson. 
Joseph F. Johnson. 
Rosewell B. Lawrence. 
Lucius N. Littauer. 
Frederic Lutz. 
Charles Moore. 
George W. Nash. 
Henry S. Nash. 
Daniel E. Paullin. 
Exiward E. PhiUips. 
George M. Pinney, jun. 
George H. Preston. 
Barney Sachs. 
WUliam H. Schaefer. 
Alfred W. Spencer. 
WiUiam A. Spinney. 
WUliam O. Steams. 
Russell Sturgis. 
Willum Sullivan. 
Hubert £. Teschemacher. 
Charles B. TraU. 
James A. Tufts. 
Henry P. Warden. 
Henry Wheeler. 

X879. 

Harlan P. Amen. 
Clement W. Andrews. 
George D. Ayers. 
B. F. Bailey. 
Exlmund L. Baylies. 
Benjamin S. Blanchard. 
Albert S. Brandeis. 
Arthur A. Brooks. 
John A. Brown. 
Charles C. Burlingham. 
Isaac T. Burr. 
George H. BurrUL 
Harry Butler. 
WiUiam B. de las Casas. 
Robert P. Clapp. 
Joseph P. Cobb. 
John T. Coolidge. 
Francis L. Crawford. 
Francis H. Daniels. 
George H. Davis. 
Samuel Delano. 
Walter D. Den«gi«. 
George L. Dolbff. 
Frank Donaldson. 
Frederic H. EUis. 
Glendower Evans. 
Harry B. French. 
Charles G. Galbupe. 
J. T. Gilbert, jun. 
Hermon W. Graimu. 
Henry C. HaU (m.). 
WUIbm B. Harbw. 
George Hoadly. 
Andrew H. Hodgdon. 
Thomas J. Homer. 
William H. Hubbard. 
Woodward Hudson. 
M. Hutchinson. 
George W. Jackson. 
M. R. Jacobs. 
Clarence G. James. 
WeUter KeUey. 



Walter M. Lancaster. 
William B. Lawrence. 
Thomas Lee. 
Frederic M. Leonard. 
Archibald Le Roy. 
G. A. Uttlefield. 
Frauds McLennan. 
Charles J. Mason. 
John G. Morris. 
George S. Motley. 
Henry C. MuUigan. 
John L. Nichob. 
Jesse R. Norton. 
WaUace Prebb. 
WUIbm M. RtchardsoD. 
Frederick H. Rindge. 
Hiram H. Rose. 
Henry R. Sargent. 
Charles £. St. John. 
John C. Shea. 
L. D. Shepard (a.). 
Samud SneUing. 
Charles F. Sprague. 
Francu J. Swayze. 
Jireh Swift. 
WUIbm C. TarbeU. 
Joseph G. Thorp. 
Alfred S. Tubbt. 
WUUam G. Twombley. 
David Urquhart. 
WUUam B. Van Rensseber. 
M. E. Wadsworth (Ph.D.). 
Henry C. Warren. 
WUIbm L. Watson. 
Edward S. Weston. 
Charles H. Whiting. 
Stephen B. Wood. 

x88o. 

WiUbm H. Alley. 
Charles E. Atwood. 
Henry T. Barstow. 
Sherard Billings. 
Herbert P. BbselL 
Charies B. Blair. 
Frank H. Brackets 
Amos F. Breed. 
Clifford Brigham. 
Nat M. Brigham. 
I. S. Carruth. 
George T. Chase. 
WiUbm Hoff Cook. 
A. W. H. Eaton. 
Harold N. Fowlea. 
Henry G. French. 
Frederic Gardner. 
W. W. Gooch. • 
George Griswold, jun. 
Arthur L. Hall. 
Frederic B. HaU. 
Arthur Lee Hanscom. 
Albert B. Hart. 
George B. Hatch. 
Edward S. Hawes. 
Fletcher S. Hines. 
Charles A. Hobbs. 
John W. Houston. 
George R. Kelley. 
Henry W. Kilbum. 
WUIbm F. O'Calbghan. 
John A. O'Keefe. 
Herbert M. Perry. 
♦ Charles H. Pew. 
WUliam A. Pew. 
Harry S. Rand. 
Frank B. Rollins. 
William B. Sharp. 
Samuel W. Skinner. 
William S. Stevens. 
Frank O. Suire. 
WiUiam H. Talbott. 
Arthur Taylor. 
WUIbm G. Taylor. 
John J. Thomsen. 
Howard Townsend. 
Richard Trimbb. 
Bradford S. Turpin. 
Charles Ware. 
Charles G. Washburn. 
H. RandaU Webb. 
FaiHax H. Wheebn. 
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J. S. Btll. 

Juna BKu, 

Edwird D. Brandcgee. 



E. v. Cohen. 

F. J. B. Cotdriro. 
WiUbm H. CooUdEC 
John F. Ihivi.. 
Chirirt T. D«ey, 
C. H. L. Dtlino. 



,dP H^.i 



Oiarle. M. HciDoi 
Guny D. Housh. 
Editbi C. How.lL 
G. M. Hyami. 
Fndnkti Joy. 
A. J. Km*I». 



Oite Muellet. 
Hany L. NeboD. 
jDuph A. Nctmitb. 
WLUian Ndt«- 
C B. hnnxc. 
George G.PtMn. 
EJitkit) KEyooldi. 
DeLaociy Rochattr. 
■WillamT Stvyer. 
F W Shinn. 
William A. SUier 

GcOTgeA. Supla. 
ABbn>KTlU»l,Jim. 
Paul B. WaUoD. 
SunWylie. 



J. H. Bacor. 
Chanbcn Baitd. 

Clurlei H. Banktt. 

GMTge F. Barlov. 

W. A. BlMsdl. 

G. C. Bucll. 

F. R. Burton. 

WiUian ChalEanL 

H. G. Chapia. 

F. N. Cole. 

Wn. DiLaneey Cumiiiii 



J. W. Pcrkint. 
M, J. Pkkeiinf. 
G. M. Richaidion. 
H. A. Rkhardion. 



llacoldM.Sewttl. 
H.H.Sheixwxl 
GtOTBcF Spalding. 

E. D. Suuoo. 

F. M.SUM. 

J. H. SlDRt. 

J. Edwaid Wdd. 
P. M. Wii.hbuni. 



Gcorie H. H, Allen. 

William II. A>pb>wall. 
D.N Biuultr. 



G. M. Daiii. 
J. E. Davit. 



R. P. Fnndi. 
H. M. Hull. 
F. H. Harvey. 
M. W. Haakell. 



^ H. Dio; 



JoihuaCFlagg. 
J. McG. Forni. 
G. H. FrancU. 
F. E. FuUer. 
J. p. Gardner. 
J. Gille.pie. 
F. N. Goddatd. 
J. Q. A. Griffin. 
H. W. Harlow. 
Jainei H. Hopkin. 
A. A. Howard, 
H. M. Hubbard. 
C. G. R. Jenninga. 
Woodbury Kane. 
C.H. Keep. 
A. B. Kingibury. 
E. H. MaiLetl. 




Myron P. Demon. 
John P. Holmei. 
J, R. Jewell. 

Frederic R. King. 

C. H. Kip. 

A. F. MtAnhur. 



CLUBS, LIBRARIES, ETC. 



Hamrd Club, New York. 
UniveisilyClub,NcwVorl[. 
Public Libisry Indian apolit, I nd 
NcwlDu Free Libra iy, Newton. 



Union Boil Club, Boiloi 
Boilon Public Libnuy, E 



New England J-li,l,-.Tic.GcnesloEi"l Society, 
Hai'.ar.lUI>,.,y Canibri.lg.. 
Harvard Divuiry School Library, Caniluidg 
Plullip>£(eterl4bnfv,£te»i,N.H. 
Ficchburi MaTvardCl>ib,Fuchl>urg. 
FreePublieLibrary WBioaler. 
Worcaln HigtiScbool, Worceslet 
Bureau of Ed ucaiidn WaiUngloa, D.C. 
|ic,>ariinci»eiJi»l>ce,Wa.h!xEton,D.C. 
Bowdoin College Lihrajy Urunsakli.Me. 



ly Club, 



lit. Mo. 
Loui!. Mo, 



Miuouii Hiiioiical Bncxiy, Si. Louii. Mo. 
Harvard Club, San Frand™, Cal. 
Eueilntiiiuie ^aktn. 
RaddifTe Library, Oifof d, Eng. 

■flSCELLANEOUS. 



Chailei W. Parktt, Macullar, Parker, & CoiopaDy. 
CharlaA. Sw«t&Co Banl.tr!=n J Broken. 
Henry P. Kidder, Kidiler, Pnliody, ti Co. 
William P, Hum, PrctidenI Altai National Bank. 
D. P. Iltley, n. P. Ililey & Co. 
John C. Paiec, IiKuance AEcnl. 



William E. Blight. Tiir: 
John Hogg, Hogg. B..^ 
Spencer W.K,J,„a^, 
John Barllell, Lillle, B 
T. W. Debnd, Little, 1 

H. H. Hunncwell, H. 1 
E. C. Butrage. Abram 
JohnCR.....'.!;-.. ■ 
C.F.Je.-u.,. I I. 
CharlnW^,- 



neCo, 



!..!..; Co, 



b, & Co. 

H. Bt. Cabk,agat,Sherdoo& Co. 
Avery L. Rat»l, Rand, Xvery &>^. 
Robert H Wau, IniurwiceAgenl. 
Jamea A. Woolkia, WiUian Claflin, Cobum, & Co. 
John]{ ThurilDU, liaii A Whiting. 
William S. Dcniry, Preitdint flhawmiillniurance Co 

Jobn A lyo , Book Publ islier 

George U.Atkins, Nonoiuck Silk Co. 

John A Lowell, SietlEngi^vcr, 

E, K, Uumpbreri,LL.D„PHvateTuU>r. 

Dr. l>\o Lewii, Turkisk Bathi. 



Alfred Kemp, 
Charls F. Rjchaidua. 
U. W, Sallbbury. 



QQCloiUltl, < 

Profcijoi T. C, Bradford, M,D. 

N. H, Davi,, Saml. Davi., jun.. St C 



Profnwr L. Sauveiir, Uumet ll.>u.<c. 
Theodore SlanwDnd, Cashier Fiiit National B 
William F. TborM, W. F. lliorne &Co. 
Profeuor J. W. UndciMIl, M,D, 



J, L ChambetUin, Fmidtul of Bowdoin Collefe. 

Dr, Mitchell. 

MlH E. A. S. PCDDCII. 

St. Louli, Ho, 
George T. Cram, President American Cetilral Iniun 
Henry Hilcbcock, Dean St. Louii Law School, 
Uwrnice L. King. L. L. & MoKt King. 
Goodman King. Uermod. Jaccard, & Co. 
Arthur A. MenDod, Mermod. Jaecard, & Co 

S*lt Lake City, Ut«h, 
William Jeoning., W. Jenning. & Co, 
John Sharp, Capiialiat. 
John R, Paik, Preudcnl, Deserel Collete. 





rownUn 


venity. 


ChaHei S, Bradley, 








William B. Weeden. 














George Z. Gray, Dea 


n Epiuopal Theo. 


School. 


Oiaitei H. 54unden 


Ea-May 






ChaileiW.Stvet.Un 


venity Book Slon 




Adolph Vogl, Untveri 


lyPitM 






U. M. Sawin, Sawin 


Expreu 






Stephen B, Alger, 




William 




B. F. Baluly. 




N. L. Kobinion. 


J. M. Balchelder. 




Ura. E 


G. Ruoell. 






M«.J 


red Sparks 


Mra.Cilley. 




Mrt.S 


H.S-an. 








Mit. CM. Harris 




William 


L. Whitney. 


Cha.lM F. Mating. 




C,ru. Woodman. 


R. C. Parioni. 








New York, N.Y 




H. H. I^mport, Vice 


Pnaiden 


Continer 


al Fire In.. Co 


H. P. Duboij. Monio 


te&Hul 


ille. 












M. Trimble. 









Mn. C. UinoiW 
R. W. Wood, Jan. 
CeoTge E. Taylor, 



Mn. E. A T-utnam Salem. 
JameiT Allen. WeitNewtun. 
Oscar Browning, Cambridge, Egg. 
Henry E.i:allin<.Piluburg Peon. 
A, B.Thaw.Piiiiburg Penn, 
JameiM Keith. Roibury, 
D. Bonbiiglii,Ev»a>toi.,Ill. 
M. P. Stickoey. Bcibel, N.V. 
Mn. George M. Mone, Clinton. 
P. Richards, Geneva, O. 
J.L.Talc,Cle«cbnJ,0. 
ThomaiH. Teaic & Son. New Haven, 
W K. Pierce, Middletffltough. 
Howard L.Oagood. Rocheitn, N.Y. 
GciHlS. Miller Teterboroogh. N.Y. 



Elbiid 



in Foil, Gm 



b.rVirtl 



n.lll. 
rer Col. 



.llclnd. 



Chaileitoivn, 
W [.Fad>lt<,Si,Fai>l,Minii. 
Chitlet E. Fay, College Hill. 
ThamaiM.Drv«n,Eaiiiin, Penn. 
Cecil F. P. Bancroft, thillipt Academy, AndoRr, 
George L. Balmm, aaienoat, N.H. 
C.C. Whitman. Qulncy 
E. J.JWiei,NonBal,lll 
J. B. Harrison, Franklin Falli. N.H. 
Mn, B, M Huribui, Quincy 
Johns. Hick,, Rmlyn.NV 
A. M. Hkl»,Clinion,SV 
AleaanderTiwu.Olivel, Mi,:h. 
Bithop A. C. Cue. BaaUo, N.Y. , •> 



JlIN 4- 1937 



